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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  A.  J. 
Cloud,    San    Francisco.      April    17-20. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Craig  Cunning- 
ham, Madera.   President;    E.   W._  Lindsay,   Fresno,   Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles ;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324   Phelan   Building,   San    Francisco,   Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 

The  Principals'  Convention 

I  went  to  Fresno  December  20  to  attend 
the  first  convention  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals. It  was  a  noteworthy  educational 
event,  an  historic  one.  The  sessions  were 
appropriately  held  in  the  high  school,  they 
continued  for  three  days,  and  they  were 
presided  over  by  Commissioner  Wood  of 
the  State  educational  office.  His  opening 
address  was  a  classic,  covering  the  whole 
high  school  situation  of  the  high  school  of 
the  present.  This  function  was  authorized 
by  the  last  legislature.  The  expenses  of 
each  principal  are  paid  by'  his  own  school. 
It  was  attended  by  over  300  persons.  There 
are  268  principals  in  the  State,  and  12 
night  school  principals.  In  addition  to 
them  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  supervis- 
ing principals,  county  superintendents  and 
other  school  people.  Six  of  the  prin- 
cipals were  women  —  Mrs.  Shute  o  f 
Esparto,  Mrs.  Knudson  of  Laton,  Mrs.  Gal- 
vin  of  Danville,  Mrs.  Ingham  of  San  Fer- 
nando, Miss  Michaels  of  Taft  and  Miss 
Ludwig    of    San    Pedro. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  repre- 
sented by  M.  B.  Harris,  of  Fresno,  and  C. 
A.  Whitmore  of  Visalia.  The  meeting  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  a  highly  enthus- 
iastic, eager  and  successful  one.  Its  new- 
ness helped  it.  Its  members  considered 
it  a  great  privilege,  as  it  surely  was.  The 
charm  of  novelty  environed  it.  All  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  and  its  prospects 
for  living  happy  ever  after  are  rose  colored, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  them. 

Look  a  Little  Out 

Since  principals  are  but  human,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  one  or 
two  things  which  may  get  in  the  way  of 
the  future  success  and  usefulness  of  this 
convention. 


The  greatest  danger  is  that  the  members 
may  grow  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
like  the  air  or  the  water,  so  commonplace 
as  not  to  be  noted ;  as  a  familiarity,  gra- 
dually breeding  contempt,  rather  than  as  a 
grand  privilege,  to  be  appreciated  and 
prized    every    time. 

These  principals  at  home  are  important 
personages,  accustomed  to  attention  and 
leading  part,  especially  in  educational  func- 
tions. Naturally  it  will  not  sit  well  on 
their  stomachs  to  go  to  their  own  special 
convention  and  be  ignored  in  the  proceed- 
ings  or   given    small    parts    to    play.      Each 


A   NEW   PATRIOTISM 

(By    Henry    Morse    Stephens    of    the    Uni- 
versity   of    California) 

Prof.  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  27th, 
gave  a  new  angle  to  the  historical  view- 
point. Teachers  will  find  much  thought  in 
the  following  lines.  The  philosophy  of 
Prof.  Stephens  breaks  down  the  boundary 
lines  of  local,  State  and  national  patriotism, 
and  places  humanity  first.  It  is  a  great 
thought.  It  is  the  final  word  for  peace.  It 
is  the  final  word  against  preparedness  in 
the  sense  of  the  cultivation  of  the  military 
spirit. — Editor. 

Woe  unto  us,  professional  historians  and 
teachers  of  history,  if  we  cannot  see, 
written  in  black,  in  the  dying  civilization 
of  Europe,  the  dreadful  results  of  exag- 
gerated  nationalism. 

*  *       * 

Hymns  of  hate  are  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  national  patriotism  based  upon  na- 
tional history. 

*  *       * 

Family  blood  feuds  and  vendettas  are  con- 
sidered proofs  of  a  backward  civilization, 
but  national  hatreds  are  encouraged  as 
manifestations   of   patriotism. 

Just  as  fervent  Christianity,  based  on  dog- 
matic theology,  led  to  a  belief  in  the 
righteousness  of  slaying  Mohammedans 
in  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  so  a  fer- 
vent belief  in  the  doctrine  of  nationality 
has  led  to  enmity  between  nations  in  the 
nineteenth   century. 

Historians  had  their  share  in  creating  the 
fervor  of  political  and  religious  beliefs  in 
the  past;  they  have  had  their  share  also 
in  creating  the  national  fanaticism  of  the 
present. 

*  *       * 

The  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man;  the 
idea  of  a  common  Christianity  binding  all 
Christian  peoples  together  has  never  had 
a  chance. 


one  knows  his  deserts  and  in  spite  of  his 
Spartan  face  at  keeping  silent  or  singing 
small,  his  heart  is  sore — he  goes  home  se- 
cretly unhappy.  Yet,  when  300  principals 
are  in  session  for  only  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  not  all  can  have  prominent  or  lead- 
ing place,  or  indeed  any  place  at  all.  It 
can't  be  done  unless,  indeed,  the  fellow  who 
makes  the  program  gives  leading  place  to 
275  of  them  by  placing  them  upon  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  Even  then,  some 
are  liable  to  be  dissatisfied  or  hurt — no  ac- 
counting for  tastes,  you  know. 

Again,  there  is  danger  that  the  principals 
of  the  larger,  city  high  schools  may  get  the 


idea  that  the}'  are  not  profiting  very  much 
by  the  discussions  and  conferences  of  the 
great  majority,  the  smaller  toads  from  vil- 
lage and  country  puddles.  They  may  grow 
critical,  tired,  restive,  dissatisfied,  a  nucleus 
for   floating  particles   to   collect   about. 

Now  it  is  entirely  possible,  nay  more,  it 
is  entirely  human  and  natural  for  some  of 
these  three  causes  to  destroy  the  harmony 
and  confidence  and  enthusiasm  that  make 
a  convention  great  and  useful. 

Here's  hoping  all  such  possible  stumbling 
blocks  may  be  avoided,  for  many  years  to 
come. 
Discussions  Were  Excellent 

There  were  many  able,  brilliant,  unusual 
papers  and  speeches — so  many  I  can't  men- 
tion all,  so  I  hesitate  to  mention  any.  In- 
deed  many  I   did   not   even  hear. 

One  good  one  was  by  H.  O.  Williams  of 
the  Sacramento  high  school,  advocating 
moral  training.  David  Burcham  of  the 
Long  Beach  school,  in  discussing  this 
question  excited  admiration  by  his  plain 
talk  on  the  tobacco  question.  He  stated 
what  everybody  knows — that  it  is  vain  for 
a  teacher  who  is  himself  a  smoker  to  teach 
his  boys  the  harm  of  cigarettes.  The  first 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  do,  if  he  would 
really  approach  the  evil  honestly,  is  to 
cut  it  out  himself. 

I  talked  with  Mark  Keppel  about  it  after- 
ward, and  was  surprised  at  his  estimate  of 
the  number  of  smokers  at  the  convention. 
He  thought  250  out  of  the  300  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  weed — and  Mark  is  a  total 
abstainer  himself.  It  is  my  notion  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  principals 
smoke  and  that  many  of  those  who  do 
are  not  habitual  but  occasional  smokers. 
They  join  in  when  they're  out  where  the 
other  fellows  smoke,  for  good  fellowship. 
So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  none  of  the 
women  teachers  smoked  at  all,  for  good 
fellowship  or  otherwise. 

The  fraternities  came  in  for  universal 
execration,  as  usual.  The  State  publica- 
tion of  text  books  was  soundly  berated, 
in  the  good  old  fashion.  Dancing  stirred 
up  a  heated  discussion,  with  partisans  on 
both  sides.  Debating  teams  and  athletics 
were  discussed  with  interest. 
One  Day's  Outing 

The  convention  took  one  afternoon  off,  to 
visit  the  Kearney  Estate,  ten  miles  out  of 
Fresno.  The  kindly  townspeople  assem- 
bled with  their  automobiles  in  such  num- 
bers that  everyone  was  carried  at  one  trip. 
The  estate,  comprising  several  thousand 
acres,  of  rich  level  land,  belongs  to  the 
University  of  California — and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale,  romantic,  and  stranger  than  fiction. 

Many,  many  years  ago  an  Irishman  nam- 
ed Michael  Theodore  Kearney,  with  his 
roll  of  blankets  on  his  back,  came  along 
to  Fresno.  He  took  a  job  as  sheep  herder. 
By  and  by  he  interested  some  capital  in  a 
land  scheme,  buying  a  great  ranch,  cutting 
it  up  and  selling  to  settlers  in  great  num- 
bers, part  cash,  balance  on  time.  Lean 
years  came  on,  and  Kearney  foreclosed  the 
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settlers  with  an  iron  hand,  getting  nearly 
all  the  land  back.  He  planted  great  avenues 
of  palms,  and  orchards,  and  vineyards,  lie 
went  into  the  raisin  business  big.  lie  was 
a  veritable  baron,  with  princelj  possessions 
on  every  hand. 
Arrogant  and  Insolent 

lie  had  an  arbitrary,  arrogant,  insolent 
temper,  a  harsh  ami  haughty  manner,  lie 
had  mi  chick  or  child,  no  womankind,  no 
kith  in-  kin.  hut  lived  ah  me  in  his  castle. 
His  table  was  set  with  one  chair,  lie  com- 
municated with  his  many  workmen  only 
through  his  foreman.  His  friends  were 
few.  I  lis  summers  he  spent  somewhere 
in  Europe  no  one  knew  where.  lie  de- 
parted alone  and  returned  by  himself.  (  Ince 
he  was  dangerously  ill  on  his  return  trip. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  ranch  one  of  his 
men.  who  had  worked  there  for  years,  ven- 
tured p.  say,  "Mr.  Kearney.  1  hope  you  are 
feeling  better."  Kearney  gave  no  reply,  but 
in  his  foreman  he  said  imperiously,  "Dis- 
charge that  man  at  once."  And  it  was 
dune. 

Yet,  for  all  his  cussedness,  Kearney  was 
a  man  of  ability.  Me  organized  the  raisin 
growers  and  packers,  and  fur  years  domin- 
ated them,  bullied  them.  lie  was  a  good 
manager,  a  shrewd  financier,  lie  was  con- 
tinually at  cuts  with  the  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly the  Fresno  "Republican,"  which 
used  t"  goad  him  In  madness  by  referring" 
tu  him  familiarly  as  "Alike,"  when  he  al- 
ways called  himself  "M.  Theodore."  He 
never  showed  the  slightest  interest  in  edu- 
cation or  any  other  State  activity.  He  had 
no  commerce  with  any  university  or  col- 
lege, lie  broke  ground  for  a  grand  baron- 
ial residence  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent 
park  of  semi-tropic  beauty,  adorned  by 
every  tree  and  plant  and  shrub  that  money 
could  buy. 
The   Curtain   Falls 

Suddenly  he  died — on  the  sea,  far  away, 
among  strangers,  during  one  of  his  sum- 
mer trips  to  foreign  shores. 

To  everyone's  surprise,  his  will  gave  the 
whole  of  his  accumulated  wealth,  lands  and 
ciop-  and  orchards  and  buildings  and  gold 
■to  the  State  University!  "The  State 
University,  one  of  the  regents  of  which 
was  his  old  enemy  on  the  "Republican"! 
And  the  State  University  has  it  to  this 
day  and  administers  it  and  enjoys  its  in- 
come. 

What  strange  romance  lies  back  of  this 
fragmentary  tale?  Who  was- he,  where  did 
he  come  from?  What  passions  and  loves 
and  hates  did  he  conceal?  Was  it  the 
tragedy  of  a  lonesome  life? 
Unusual   Publicity 

I  he  "Christian  Science  .Monitor,"  a  large 
and  important  newspaper  published  in  Bos- 
ton. Mas-,,  had  a  long  article  in  its  cur- 
rent issue  giving  an  account  of  the  teachers' 
retircm.nl  salaries  in  California.  .It  went 
into  great  detail,  giving  the  names  of  all 
persons  retired,  their  resiliences,  and  terms 
of  service,  together  with  the  amount  of 
money  drawn  by  each  per  year. 

The  obvious  inference  is  that  our  Cali- 
fornia scheme  for  retiring  teachers  is  of 
great   anil   widespread   interest   in  all  part--   of 

tin'  I  mited  Slates.  (  >therv\  ise  a  paper  pub- 
lished so  far  away  as  Boston  would  nut 
give  so  much  space  and  go  into  such  ex- 
traordinary detail  about  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  nation-wide  wonder,  to  be  paying  our  old 
teachers  real  money  after  they  have  com- 
pleted   their    thirty    year    terms!   real    mouev 


price  of  liberty,  in  this  matter  as  in  every- 
thing else.  We  are  not  out  of  the  wo  >ds 
yet.  There  are  those  who  would  divert 
our  sources  of  revenue  to  other  purposes. 
There  are  those  who  would  loosen  "penuri- 
ous" safeguards  so  as  to  admit  more  and 
yet  more  to  that  magic  list,  the  retirement 
salary  fund  record.  We  must  pull  every 
string  tight  and  be  vigilant  for  a  dozen 
years  more  before  the  enterprise  is  on  a 
safe  or  permanent  basis.  Don't  forget. 
For  Grammar  School  Teachers 

Do  you  remember  that  a  year  ago  a 
thousand  teachers  were  given  copies  .of  a 
Trial  Speller  by  Miss  Anne  Nicholson, 
with  the  request  that  you  try  them  in  your 
classes  and  return  them  at  the  end  of  a 
year,    with    your    judgment    of    them    as    a 


at    the   rale   of  $500  per   j ear 
But    remember:    eternal 


vigilance   is    tin 


basis  for  the  regular  State  text  book  in 
spelling?  They  were  interleaved  with 
blank  pages,  so  that  every  teacher  could  jot 
down  the  thing's  that  occurred  to  him  day 
by  day — the  difficulties,  criticisms,  incon- 
sistencies that  appear,  the  suggestions,  ad- 
ditions, amplifications  that  come  to  mind. 
It  was  the  idea  that  these  copies,  after  a 
year  of  study  and  use  in  this  way  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  would  be  of-  rare  in- 
terest and  value,  and  that  they  would  show 
clearly  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible 
to  construct  a  speller  that  would  embody 
the  desires  and  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
teaching  body  of  California  after  ample 
opportunity/  for  actual  trial  and  investiga- 
tion in  the  school  room. 
~*~Mow,  tlte  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  The  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  last  meeting  instructed  the  secretary 
to  call  in  the  Trial  Spellers,  with  a  view 
to  digesting  the  results  and  tabulating  them 
so  that   he   who   runs   may  read. 

Therefore,  will  every  one  wdio  received 
one  of  those  Trial  Spellers  be  kind  enough 
within  the  next  two  weeks  to  discharge  her 
obligation  by  sending  in  to  this  office  either 
the  book  itself  or  a  letter  expressing  her 
sentiments?  The  real  difference  between 
this  and  other  spellers  is  that  it  contains  a 
very  small  list  of  words,  chosen  from  the 
writing  vocabulary.  It  undertakes  to  give 
only  the  words  that  children  will  need  to 
write.  Now  what  the  board  really  wants 
to  know  is  your  answer  to  some  such  ques- 
tions as  these:  Do  you  prefer  a  book  thus 
restricted  rather  than  the  regular  text  book, 
such  for  instance  as  the  one  we  now  use? 
Do  you  think  this  Trial  Speller,  with  minor 
modifications,  would  be  acceptable  and  de- 
sirable as  the  regular  text?  If  so,  what 
changes  would  you   urge. 

Wedding  in   the   Family 

'Tis  not  often  I  can  chronicle  a  wedding 
in  our  official  family.  Three  times  before, 
in  fact,  in  the  nine  years  I  have  been  on 
the  job.  This  time  it  was  Miss  Margaret 
Schallenberger,  the  elementary  commis- 
sioner, who  married  Mr.  John  McNaught, 
a  writer  and  a  newspaper  man.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  the  old  Schallenberger 
home  three  miles  from  San  Jose  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  f  was  there  officially  to  give  the 
sanction  of  the  Stale  to  the  event,  so  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  it.  There  were  about 
fifty  guests — first,  the  old  neighbors  and 
friends,  second,  the  bride's  former  collea- 
gues on  the  faculty  of  the  State  Norma! 
School,  and  third,  her  associates  in  the 
Slate   educational    department. 

The  neighbors  were  most  interesting  and 
delightful  people.  The  rich  body  of  land 
at  the  very  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
was  settled  by  a  lot  of  people  who  crossed 
the    plains    in    the    50's    and    who    had    the 


"whole  State  to  choose  from.  Here  they 
raised  grain  and  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
the  Argonauts  and  lived  comfortable  and 
prosperous  lives.  They  educated  their  fam- 
ilies and  became  an  intelligent  people,  loyal 
to  each  other  and  appreciative  of  good 
things.  Among  these  old  families  was  the 
Schallenbergers,  with  a  beautiful  place  on 
Coyote  Creek.  The  place  is  there  still,  a 
splendid  dairy  farm,  with  huge  primeval 
sycamore  trees  scattered  about  and  all 
kinds  of  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  growing'  in  luxuriance  of  verdure 
and  bloom.  The  sons  of  the  family  have 
scattered  and  gone.  The  elder  daughter 
years  ago  married  T.  S.  Montgomery-,  a 
prosperous  young  business  man  of  San 
Jose,  now  president  of  the  Garden  City 
Bank,  and  lives  in  peace  with  children  and 
grandchildren  about  her.  The  two  youngcr 
girls  took  to  education,  and  attained  distinc- 
tion. Frances  is  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the 
San  Jose  high  school,  and  Margaret  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools.  Fran- 
ces now  runs  the  ranch,  assisted  by  a  young 
man  from  the  Davis  Farm  School  as  fore- 
man, a  housekeeper,  and  a  swarm  of  milkers 
and    farmers    to    do    the    work. 

The  Ceremony  Itself 

The  wedding  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
parlor  of  the  old  homestead  at  noon.  It 
was  conducted  by  two  Episcopal  clergy- 
men, in  their  wdtite  robes.  The  bride  was 
given  away  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
^Montgomery.  After  proper  congratulations 
and  felicitations,  the  whole  company  went 
out  on  the  wide  porches  to  the  wedding 
feast.  This  was  a  beautiful  scene,  exact- 
ly ordered  and  "in  correct  taste.  The  porch 
was  roofed  with  great  beams  and  clustering 
vines,  and  walled  in  by  banks  of  lovely 
flowers  and  smilax  growing  there.  The 
most  exquisite  music  I  ever  heard  stole 
round  the  corner.  Everything  was  just 
right.  The  meal  was  fine.  My  memory 
was  a  little  hazy  by  that  time,  but  I  recall 
a  nice  salad  with  a  red  cherry  on  top, 
a    toothsome    plate    of    cold    turkey    with 


(Advertisement) 

EIDS     WANTED     FOR    TEXTBOOK     IN     CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  a  textbook  in 
citizenship  for  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of   the    elementary    schools. 

Manuscript  or  a  sample  book  of  the  above  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  his 
office  in  Room  706,  Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  on 
on    or    before    March    6,    1916. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,  inclosed 
*n  a  separate  sealed  envelope  '  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to  spe- 
cifications, and  marked  "Bids  for  textbook  in  citi- 
zenship," may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour 
of    4    o'clock    p.    m.    of    March    6,    1916. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  con- 
cerning this  matter  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Sacramento. 

STATE     BOARD     OF     EDUCATION, 

Sacramento,    California. 
EDWARD    HYATT,    Secretary. 


INCREASE  YOUR 
EFFICIENCY 

Every  teacher  should  learn  the  art 
of   expression,   public  speaking,  dra- 
matic reading  and  entertaining. 
WE  TEACH 

ELOCUTION 

BY  MAIL 
With  our  lessons  you  can  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  recite.  Earn  more  raoiiev  and 
become  popular.  Only  the  best  literature 
taught.  This  is  your  opportunity  if  you 
cannot  go  away— to  school.  Send  4  cent 
stamp    for    sample    illustrated    recitation. 

THE  MERRILL  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION.  Inc. 
I  >ept.  42 

1750    Woodward    Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
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cranberry  sauce,  mashed  potatoes  and  green 
peas,  and  striped  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

President  M.  E.  Dailey  of  San  Jose,  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and  he  took  greatest  de- 
light in  calling  on  all  and  sundry  for  a 
speech  while  he  sat  back  and  laughed  till 
he  was  sore.  Some  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  interesting  little  talks  I  ever  heard 
were  g'iven.  Among  the  brightest  were 
those  by  Judge  Langdon,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Nicholas  Bouden,  Miss  Royce,  Mrs.  George 
and  Mr.  Stone.  Both  the  bride  and  groom 
are  famous  after  dinner  speakers,  but  neith- 
er spoke  a  word  at  this,  their  own  great 
event.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
everybody  scattered  to  their  homes  and  the 
event  was  over. 


Keep  it  For  Ten  Years 

Talk  about  the  absurdities  of  women's 
attire!  The  sterner  sex  are  just  as  bad. 
To  prove  it,  here  is  a  picture  clipped  from 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  November  15th,  1915,  an- 
nouncing the  very  latest  up-to-the-minute 
style  of  a  great  clothing  house. 

Observe  the  pipe"  stem  legs,  the  wasp- 
waist,  the  swagger  cane,  the  delicately 
gloved  fingers,  the  extinguisher  hat,  and  all 
that !  Notice  the  weak  face,  the  general 
air  of  artificiality,  inefficiency.  He  hasn't 
even  sense  enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
What  could  such  a  critter  do  in  the  world  ? 
Of  what  use  is  he  to. the  world? 

Save  this  picture  for  ten  years  and  then 
look  at  it.  The  Grecian  bend  and  the  hoop 
skirt  and  the  French  heels  will  not  seem 
so  bad  after  all.  The  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  matter  is  that  this  weak  bunch 
of  pictured  artificiality  spread  before  a  mil- 
lion people  every  day  tends  to  form  the  pub- 
lic ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be. 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS 

Job  Wood,  Jr.,  the  eminent  authority  on 
educational  statistics  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
has_  sent  us  some  interesting-  figures  and  com- 
parisons. 


There  are  442  kindergarten  teachers  in  the 
State,  and  16,369  pupils.  A  gain  of  87  teachers, 
and   3,399   pupils    over    1914. 

In  the  elementary  schools  there  are  3,452  dis- 
tricts, 4,603  school  buildings,  and  13,969  school 
teachers,  and  415,792  school  children.  The 
total  receipts  were  $26,991,307.58.  The  total  ex- 
pense for  salaries,  $12,062,538.24.  Current  expense, 
$4,627,254.14.  Sites  and  buildings,  $5,417,941.88. 
Books  and  apparatus,  $153,404.48.  Grand  total, 
$21,661,138.74. 

The  expenditure  has  gained  for  elementary 
schools  since  1910,  58  per  cent,  and  school  prop- 
erty  has   increased   60   per   cent. 

There  are  265  high  schools,  3,383  teachers, 
an  increase  since  1910  of  87  per  cent,  and  a 
grand   total   of  76,429  pupils   enrolled. 

The  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  since 
1910   has   gained   37,314  or  95   per   cent. 

The  graduates  have  gained  since  1910,  boys 
1,805  or  105  per  cent;  girls  2,324  or  97  per  cent. 
During  the  last  year  the  graduates  on  the  en- 
rollment in  the  fourth  year  showed  86.5  per 
cent  for  boys  and  S4  per   cent  for  the   girls. 

A  very  great  falling  off  is  noted  from  the  first 
to  the  second  year.  Much  of  this  is  the  result 
of  pupils  entering  in  January  and  being  counted 
in  the  first  year  for  that  year  and  again  the 
next  term.  How  much  of  this  there  is  we  have 
not  the  correct  data  to  give  out.  Then  many 
pupils  drop  out  as  the  result  of  the  different 
methods  in  the  high  schools  from  those  in  the 
grammar  schools.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  at 
that  rapid  growing  age  when  they  are  not  able 
to  work  or  study  to  advantage.  Many  of  them 
need  sympathy  and  care  more  than  they  need 
hard  work,  unless  that  hard  work  were  out  in  the 
field  or  open  air.     They  must  have  time  to  grow. 

But  many  of  the  teachers  are  thinking  more 
of  the  subject  that  she  or  he  is  teaching  and 
are  very  anxious  to  have  the  pupils  make  a 
good   record. 

The  pupil  is  the  better  for  making  a  good 
record  as  he  is  able  to  discover  his  own  ability, 
but  at  this  age  the  larje  overgrown  boys  or 
girls  cannot  do  the  abstract  work  to  advant- 
age. The  result  is  the  leaving  school  and 
crowding   the   over-crowded   labor   marts. 

The  elementary  schools  are  holding  the  pupils 
much  better  than  in  the  past.  The  enrollment 
for  the  State  has  gained  29  per  cent  while  the 
graduates — boys — have  gained  66  per  cent  and 
girls  47  per  cent.  This  gain  began  after  the 
change  of  the  law  apportioning  money  on  the 
teacher  basis  made  up  on  the  attendance.  The 
school  officers  are  anxious  to  hold  the  pupils 
as  they  bring  money  to  the  school.  This  fact 
was  the  mainspring  behind  the  new  county 
high  school  tax  law.  A  pupil  in  most  instances 
will  be  worth  $60  of  county  money  and  $15 
of  high  school  from  the  State.  This  means  that 
each  pupil  held  in  the  school  will  bring  to  the 
school  about  $75.  A  teacher  will  need  to  drop 
about  ten  or  twelve  pupils  in  order  to  lose  the 
school  enough  money  to  pay  her  salary  for  the 
year.  The  school  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  training  boys  and  girls  and  not  for  the  real 
purpose  of  teaching  subjects.  The  teacher  who 
can  not  hold  her  pupils  in  her  class  by  the  excel- 
lent work  she  does  and  the  sympathy  she  shows 
will  find  at  the  close  of  the  year  not  enough 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  her  for  another 
year.  The  result  will  be  that  she  or  he  will 
move    on. 

This  new  law  is  a  premium  on  the  work  a 
teacher  can  do  to  hold  the  pupils  in  school. 
It  is  a  premium  on  the  course  of  study  that 
will  give  the  pupils  the  subjects  they  want  for 
the  life  they  have  selected.  With  a  course  of 
study  selected  with  this  thought  in  view  and  a 
faculty  selected  for  their  ability  to  manage  the 
pupils  to  advantage  a  high  school  has  a  field 
of  influence  that  can  not  be  found  in  any  other 
school. 

Both  the  eelmentary  and  the  high  schools  have 
shown  a  wonderful  gain  in  the  matter  of  hold- 
ing pupils  in  school.  No  such  history  of  good 
ivork  done  can  be  shown  at  any  time  during 
the  time  the  public  schools  have  been  caring 
for  the  children  in  this  State. 


El    Paso,   Texas,   has   adopted   the    Gary 
system  in  its  public  schools. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Chicago, 
111.,  loans  charts,  slides  and  reels  for  express  charges 
and  sends  out  literature  to  teachers.  Organize  a  club 
of  rural  or  town  schools  to  use  charts  and  slides  in 
teaching  agriculture,  domestic  science  and  sanitation. 
Write   today. 


A  Red  Letter 
Year 


The  past  twelve  months 
have  been  more  crowded 
with  achievement  than  any 
others  in  our  history.  Grc  gg 
Shorthand  has  been  intro- 
ducedinto  great  universities, 
adopted  by  large  and  influ- 
ential cities,  and  awarded 
the  highest  distinction  by  a 
world-famous  exposition. 


Why? 

Why  is  every  Gregg  year 
a  better  year  than  the  last? 


Because  enthusiasm  for  Gregg  is 
cumulative  and  contagious.  Every 
school  that  adopts  it  immediately 
becomes  an  ardent  advocate  of  its 
merits.  To  convert  one  school  is 
to    convert    a    dozen. 


If  you  are  not  already  teach- 
ing Greg?  Shorthand,  let  us 
send  you  more  detailed  infor- 
mation about  it.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postcard  will 
bring  you  some  interesting  lit- 
erature. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO        S  \N  FRANCISCO 
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Southern  California  Sedlion 

Under   Direction   of  degree  of  justice,  greater  democracy  in  the  T^n    IVIinilfPS   foi"   RpCPcS 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK    and    FORD  M.  JACK  hope   of  obtaining  greater   efficiency.                                            1V111IUIC      ID ^ 

Los  Angeles  Office  Los  Angeles  has  furnished  recently  a  test 

443  Wesley  Roberts  Bldg.,  Third  and  Main  Sts.  ««'   °f   tremendous   moment   in   the   school  We            ^  a              digappointnlent     At  con- 

=  world.      The    following    discussion    centers  siderabIe  expellse  we  wrote  a  letter  to  Hon.  M. 

DEPARTMENT  CONTRIBUTORS  around   four  main   points  of  view,  viz:  case  t.   Hedd,   B.   I.   (Bachelor  of   Ignorance);   D.   T. 

Editorial   Herbert  F.  Clark  facts  as  basis,  school  hoard's  point  of  view,  (Doctor    of    Twaddle);    B.    V.    D.    (Bachelor    of 

News  and  Views Ford  M.  Jack  superintendent's  point  of  view,  constructive  Verbose  Declamation )      We  wished  to  secure  the 

„                                              _      ,  ,. '          •               ,      l   .-                           ..            c-  services   of   Hon.   M.    1.   Hedd,   B.   i.,   V.    1.,   ana 

Ten   Minutes  for  Recess Lane   Doyle  discussion  and  pertinent  suggestions,  bmce  B    y    D.;  ;n   connection  with  this  masterful  and 

From  a  School  Room  Window.  Earl  E.  Hitchcock  the  issue  is  purely  an  educational  one,  per-  fearless  column. 

==i=  sonalities    will   be   avoided    and    an    attempt  Mr.    Hedd   has    received   many    other    degrees, 

F^Iih^vicl  will    be    made    to    indicate    an    educational  including  the  Third   Degree,   which   he   received 

jLLQllOllcU  i          c     i      •       i   r            ^i  •             i-      i  twice.      Mr.    Hedd    has    held    a    chair,    sometimes 

' —-                             benefit  derived  from  this  particular  case.  a  stoo]_  in  the  justly  ceiebrated  Cowlick  College 

dttd-d/^ct?   nc-CTM-cpn  Case   Facts  at  Jigton,   'Lasses    County,   Louisiana,   for   many 

PURPOSE   DEHNtD  -pjle   facts   0f   tlnjs   case   can   ]ye   expressed  years.     With  an   encyclopedia   handy,   Mr.   Hedd 

(Herbert    F.   Clark)  in   a  very  few  worcls.     A   new   high  school  can   w,rite   abIy   on    any   subject.     Verbosity   and 

It    is    my   purpose    in    this    department    to  Was to  be  onened    involving  the  selection  of  redunda"cX    ar.e    second    nature    to    this    gifted 

,     .          .,      '                                r.       •    i       .,-,      i       •    *„  opeueu,  iu\ui\iiito    tuc  bcicciiun  ui  man.     He  is  also   a   master   of  hyperbolic   speech. 

bring  the  newspaper  editorial   attitude  into  a  new  priucipal  and  a  corps  of  teachers  to  To    this    man    whom    we    have    eulogized,    we 

the    educational    held,    and    to    discuss    in    a  manage     it.       The     Teachers     and     Schools  offered   a   splendid   position.     Alas!     It  was   not 

frank    open    way    current    educational    prob-  Committee  after  a  very  extensive  investiga-  to  be!     He  nad  already  agreed  to  contribute  to 

lems.       Whatever     [say    is    the    result    of  tion    for   available    mater;al    dedded    t0    ap-  tariety-The  "Ifrr^Edu^S  News^slS 

eighteen   years     leaching    experience,   begin-  point  a  mailj  Mr_  Chas_  B    Moore,  who  did  our  feeling  of  envy,  we  wish  unbounded  success 

ning  in  a  primary  department  and  extend-  not  have  the  approvai  0f  the  superintend-  upon  M.  T.  Hedd,  B.  I.,  D.  T.  and  B.  V.  D„  in 

ing  through  a  high  school  pnncipalship  and  ent>s  office.     When  the  matter  came  before  his  llew  work-          +      * 

superintendency,  and  from  there  as  a  critic  the  Board  of  Education  for  final  decision  a  T.     nhnvp  „nt,™an   M   x   Hedd    h^  written 

teacher  and  a  supervising  prmcipalsh.p   in  thorough    discussion    took    place    including  an ^lluc^Jl   Xhl'et '  ^ch^V^^rs 

connection  with  a  btate  Normal  bchool.  My  the    view   of   the    superintendent,   John    H.  should  read.    The  title  of  the  article  is:  "The  Al- 

California  experience  has  consisted  of  a  five-  Francis      A  vote  was  taken    standing  5  to  most   Indiscernible   Relation    Between   Teachers 

years'    supervising    principalship    and    five-  2  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the  Teachers  and  and  Work-"              if      *      * 

years'  teaching  truants  and  .so-called  incor-  Schools  Committee.  joke   Number   One 

ngibles   in   the  great   city  of   Los   Angeles.  Tne  following  day  the   Los  Angeles   Ex-  (One   you   have   always   liked.     This   story   il- 

In    this   variety   of   experience    I    have   seen  pl-ess .  o-ave    a    lon°"    quotation    from    T     H  lustrates    the    attitude    of    fond    parents    toward 

the  problem  of  education  from  almost  every  rjpai,    &onp    nt    tu~    m:nnr:tv              h      '      •  "  their  brilliant   children   attending  school.) 

ans-le     and    have    learned    to   know    what    it  ,      i'  i                        1    ™m0.ntV    members      in  The  milit         company  was  marching  valiantly 

angle,   and    na\  e    learned   to   know   wnat   it  whlch  he  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter,  down   the   street.     Bombs,    cheers,   music,   brass 

means    to    love    a    cause    with    a    zeal    that  The    Los   Angeles    Herald   quoted   John    H.  bands,    rockets    and    oratory    were    bursting    the 

borders  passion.  It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  Francis    as   charo'ino-  the  board   with   plan-  atmosphere  to  fragments.     Eager  parents  peered 

educational  issues  frankly  and  openly,  with-  n;no-    "Tn    hreat    dnwn    mm't    CTQtPm    in  at   the   stalwart   line    of   militiamen    who   were 

r  -Y1'1"  ^  I-  "  {Ll'--     Wh1  "cSfolsJ^nd'ftcliring    'ToliticT^tem  ^^T^K^!  ISVA  for  a 

I  s,i\   t'Kla\   is  coloi  eel  by  my  experiences  of  may    over    ride   superintendent's    in    work."  moment.      She    smiled    with    satisfaction,    saying 

today.     If.  on  the  morrow  1  shall  see  things  The  published  quotations  of  these  two  men  to„her  neighbor: 

mistaken  in  my  view,  but  I  hope  I  may  not  Committee,    furnish    an    excellent   basis    for  Letters  to  This  Column 

be  uncertain.     My  own   personal   individual  a    frank    discussion    of    the    educational    is-  This   section   is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 

salvation    depends    on    my   living   today    as  sues   involved  May     B'     WriSnt>     wll°     answers     questions     on 

best    I   can.    in    saving   today  the   truth   as   I  Board's  View' Point  household    scraps,    agriculture,    astronomy,    war, 

,   •          •  '     . ,              J    ■                 ,  ,     ,  xjodius    view  i-oini:  physical    culture,    education,    etc. 

see  it    and  m  using  the  experiences  of  today  The    following    report    submitted    to    the  Duston,   Cal. 

as  a  basis   for   future  progress.     I   want  to  board    as    a    whole    by    the    Teachers    and  Miss  Wright :— 

see  a  greater  democracy  in  school  adminis-  Schools    Committee    represents    clearly   the  ■   I a™  secretary  of  the  school  trusties i  in  Yaller- 

tration.     I  want  to  see  greater    ustice  done  majoritv  members'  ooint  of  view      Mrs    T?  l*ck  '   ?lsl  -n  eIect!°"  „we   voted   $37.50   school 

l:,.i        i  M  ■                 i    4.1                                   j  niajoiu_)    liicmuers    point  01   view.      Mis.   K.  bonds   to   build   a   schoolhouse.      I    got   a   boy   to 

little  children   and   the  mass  of  good   men  j    Waters,  chairman,  prefaced  this  with  an  send  to  school,  but  we  cant  start  untill  we  git 

and    women  who   are   struggling  with   vital  oral  statement  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  e,luf  more  for  a  re&Ier  districk.     Do  you  know 

issues    in    the    class    room.      I    want    to   see  investigation-  where  we  can  git  a  teecher  with  ten  children  to 

greater  publicity  in  school  affairs,  believing  .                          Los  Angeles,   Cal,   Dec.   30,   1915  C°me  hm   S°  W£   Ca"   Sta''t?            pP,n    o    P 

that   secrecy   creates   dissension   and  knowl-  To  the  High  School  Board:—  Mr     Q     B  —Thousands    of    people    read    this 

edge    inspires    confidence.      L  want    to    see  Mrs    Waters   and   Gentlemen:— Your  Teachers  column.     Perchance  one  of  them  will  help  you. 

courage,     frankness     and     freedom     obtain  -    Schools    Committee    has    long    had    under  *      *      *      . 

i                       r           i         -i-i             1    r  1,  serious   consideration    the   selection    and   appoint-  TVar  Miss  Wrio-tit- 

Where  now    (ear.    humility   and    fetters   pre-  ment' of  a  principal  for  the  Franklin  High  School.  My  ri£e  ^aroiT  Clarence   is   in    the    Fourth 

va.1.    I  hese  conditions  can  never  be  brought  Seven  candidates  applied  in  writing  for  tins   of-  GradV    He  T really  so  much  smarter  thfn  the 

about    until   every   teacher,   no   matter  what  lce-      Your   committee    considered    the   quahfica-  others  that  I  desire  to  have  him  put  in  the  Sev- 

position    she    occupies,    be    given    an    active  t,ons°'  all  candidates  and  interviewed  them  per-  enth    Grade    immediately.      The    teacher,    who   is 

voice    in    determinine    the    conditions    under  sona",y;   h,ut  your   committee   did   not   confine   its  a    narrow    and    stubborn    person,    refuses    to    put 

i  •   ,             ,    ,          m^M          •  L,,nc'lt.1°ns,    un?el  consideration  to  these  seven  alone,  but  consider-  my  Clarence  where  he  be  ones      Should   I   «o  to 

winch  she  labors.      I  he  laissez  faire  doctrine  eel   the   entire   teaching  force    and  .was   guided   in  $*    cfty    Boa^f  of    Educatifn    and    have  "them 

has   no   place   on    a   teaching  force.      It   was  !1E    deliberations    by    the  following    considera-  vote    on    ;t     or    should    T    appeal    t0    the    State 

lames  Russell    Lowell  who  said :         ■  ions  in  the  order  named:   (1)  The  recommenda-  Superintendent?        Mrs.    Oliphant    O'Blivyon. 

"They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose  Tne  Sr^^^S^^J^^SI^;  ar^   gJS^.^KST-S.rhii   inVr^S 

Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse,  (3)  His    preparation.;     (4)   His     scholarship     and  st°ale   Clarellce  s    head    and    put    hlm    in    cold 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink  merit;     (5)   His    length    of    service    and    success  °'                         *       *       * 

From    the    truth    they    needs    must  '"    th?    school    department    of   this    city;    (6)   His  Miss  May  B.  Wright :— 

think."  eFfitnes"   for    SeTork^to    he  '' do, I     1r^'  J  am  a  ^^  man   of  twenty-six  years.     I  am 

School  Boards'  Appointment  vs.  needsTth^dist ZtToVtJvt/by 'h^Fran'k  L"  ■} T  ™f  th%  daUgM7  °f  the  1?*?   of  the 

Superintendents    I  commendation  ^   H^SehooI^(9^  The  wishes  %&  dist^t  %£*&  ttZ  ^loesnT  ^"i^th^k'   S5 

No  apology  is  due  for  discussing  Boards  ° ';,,„;  i^f1-5    S,ch°o1' a!- ex"  not  sive   her  the   Iux«ries   she   is  used   to,   be- 

Of      Education      and      the     superintendency  gfeT  wit"  Sis '  boSd SS  meetmgS  a"d  m  Wnt1"^  caus. :    he    get  s    $14C ,    a    month    and    .1    get    only 

Ol      City     schools.        Xew      books     are     con"-  Your    committee    unanimously    recommends    as  hCr    Vliat^sliT'l   do'     ^   det£rmmed   t0   Wm 

Stantly  coming   from   the   press  mi- the   sub-  ?  result  of  these  considerations  that  Mr.  Charles  Yours                        P    P 

iect        It    is    a    theme    -it    the    tenrherc'    Inoti  '''     *]o,)r'-^^    a    teacher    in    the    Polytechnic    High  „    c      T,  T  .      .  .     ,         ."',         ,       .   .   ,    '            ,, 

ci.            ,s        iiuiiu    at  th<    teachers     instl-      Scl 1.   be   appointed   principal   of   the    Franklin  ,  P-  S.— If  I  just  had  a  night-school  job,  I  could 

tutes  and  conventions  throughout  the  coun-      High  Scl I  almost  make  a  living. 

try      The  subject  is  a  live  issue.     There  is  In  Mr.  Bean's  quotation  in  the  "Express"  M„    p    rt      t-  i                          ,           R- B.     . 

;l    feeling  abroad    thai    school    systems    need  as  above   indicated,   he   maintained   that   the  jankoring  ancTgeta  %,c,orresP°"de"ce   —e   '« 

reorganizing   throughout,   giving   a   greater  (Continued    on    page    7)  (Continued  on  page  9) 
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Proposed  Los  Angeles  Charter 
and  the  Board  of  Education 

Concluding  a  series  of  forty  meetings, 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Freeholders 
will  authorize  the  submission  of  a  new 
charter  to  the  voters  of  the  city  on  June 
2,  1916.  In  their  plan  of  education  on  this 
plan  for  the  city's  government,  Seward 
W.  Simons,  secretary  of  the  board,  has 
submitted  to  the  'Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation the  educational  division  of  the  char- 
ter. This  section  is  largely  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  education,  R.  W.  Hef- 
flinger  and  C.  E.  Locke. 

While  the  proposed  charter  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  many  students  of  American' 
Municipal  Government,  the  section  devoted 
to  education  is  presented  here  because  it  is 
felt  that  many  school  people  will  be  inter- 
ested : 

PROPOSED  CITY  CHARTER  OF 
LOS  ANGELES 

ARTICLE  XXIII 
Department  of  Education 

Section  181.  The  government  of  the  school 
department  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  to  be  elected  as  in  the  charter 
provided  and  to  be  called  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education;  provided  that  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1917,  seven  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  elected,  the  three  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
thereby  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  the 
four  candidates  receiving  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  highest  number  of  votes,  respective- 
ly, shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Thereafter  at  each  biennial  election  the  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  elected  for  four  years  and  the  next  high- 
est candidates  shall  be  elected  for  two  years. 

Section  182.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  receive  in  full  compensation  for 
all  services  of  every  kind  rendered  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  per  calendar  month;  the  same  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  special  fund  of  the  Los  Angeles 
city  school  district. 

Section  183.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
elect  one  of  their  number  president.  The  board 
shall  have  power  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
vote  of  four  or  more  members  and  recorded  in 
the  minutes  with  the  ayes  and  noes  at  length,  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  its  proceedings, 
for  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  for  the  regulation 
and  conduct  of  all  officers,  teachers  and  other 
employees  of  said  department. 

Section  184.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
hold  regular  meetings  at  least  once  every  two 
weeks,  and  special  meetings  as  the  board  in  its 
rules  may  prescribe.  Four  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum  is 
secured. 

Section  185.  All  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  public,  and  its  records  shall 
be   open   to   public   inspection. 

Section  186.  The  Board  of  Education  by  four 
or  more  votes  shall  fill  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  its  membership;  provided  that  if  they  fail  so 
to  do  within  thirty  days  after  said  vacancy  oc- 
curs, then  and  in  that  event  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  appoint  to  and  fill 
said  vacancy.  Said  appointee  shall  hold  office 
until  a  regular  municipal  election,  and  until  his 
successor   is    elected    and    qualified. 

Section  187.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
have    power: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  public  schools 
including  high  schools,  night  schools,  interme- 
diate schools  and  such  other  schools  as  the 
board  may  decide;  to  change,  consolidate,  and 
discontinue  the  same,  and  to  establish  districts 
for  such  schools  and  to  fix  and  alter  the  boun- 
daries  thereof. 

(2)  To  establish  and  regulate  the  grade  of 
schools,  and  determine  what  text  books  and 
courses  of  study  and  modes  of  instruction  shali 
be    used    in    said    schools. 

(3)  To  grade,  pave,  sewer  and  otherwise  im- 
prove streets  and  other  public  places  fronting 
upon  any  real  property  owned  or  controlled  by 
said  Department  of  Education,  and  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  pay  the  cost  and  expenses  of  such 


improvements,  whether  made  by  said  board,  or 
under  contracts  executed  by  the  board  or  under 
contracts  made  in  pursuance  of  the  general  laws 
of   the   State   respecting   street   improvements. 

(4)  To  have  and  exercise  entire  control  and 
management  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
accordance  with  the  constitution  and  general 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  and  said  board  is  hereby  vested  with 
all  the  powers  and  charged  with  all  the  duties 
provided  by  this  charter  and  also  by  the  general 
laws   of   the   State   for   city   boards   of   education. 

(5)  No  demand  payable  out  of  the  school 
fund  shall  be  approved  or  paid  unless  the  same 
be  first  approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  four 
members,  taken  by  the  ayes  and  noes  and  spread 
upon  the  minutes,  and  the  action  of  said  board 
on  such  demand  shall  be  endorsed  thereon  and 
signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  there- 
of, provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  Board  of  Education 
from  causing  a  payroll  to  be  made  out  of  all 
persons  employed  by  said  board  during  the 
preceding  month,  stating  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation of  such  persons  in  detail,  which  said 
payroll  shall  be  certified  as  herein  provided  in 
the  case  of  demands  payable  out  of  the  school 
fund. 

Section  188.  The  city  school  superintendent 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  removal 
for  cause  only  after  a  public  hearing  before  the 
board. 

Section  189.  The  city  superintendent  shall  in 
person,  or  through  his  deputy  or  assistant  super- 
intendents, attend  the  sessions  of  the  board; 
shall  sign  all  report  of  committees  dealing  with 
the  election,  assignment,  promotion,  demotion 
and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  in  case  he  does 
not  sign  such  report  he  shall  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  writing  his  objections 
thereto;  shall  recommend  such  measures  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  the  city;  shall  make  an  annual  report, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  of 
Education   may   prescribe. 

Section  190.  No  residence  qualifications  shall 
be  required  of  any  superintendent,  deputy  or  as- 
sistant superintendent,  principal,  teacher  or  other 
employee  of  said  Department  of  Education. 

Section  191.  No  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  or  marriage  shall  be  made  .against  any 
superintendent,  deputy  or  assistant  superintend- 
ent, principal,  teacher  or  other  employee  of 
the    Department   of   Education. 

Section  192.  All  persons  legally  qualified  as 
teachers  in  the  State  of  California  shall  be  deem- 
ed eligible  to  make  application  for  employment 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  board  shall 
provide  a  bureau  for  receiving  applications,  pro- 
vided that  no  application  shall  be  received 
through    any    paid    employment    agency. 

Section  193.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem or  merit  for  the  appointment,  promotion,  de- 
motion, and  discharge  of  all  teachers  in  the  city 
schools,  including  all  deputy  and  assistant  super- 
intendents, principals  and  all  other  attaches  and 
employees  of  said  Department  of  Education,  ex- 
cept  the    city    school    superintendent. 


The  Teaching  of  Temperance 
and   Prohibition 

With  a  battle  cry  of  "California  Dry  in 
1918  and  1920"  sufficient  names  were  filed 
in  at  Sacramento  in  the  initiative  petitions 
for  prohibition  to  secure  a  place  for  both 
measures  on  the  ballot  for  a  vote  in  Nov- 
ember. As  before  over  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  names  were  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  teachers'  names  were  well  repre- 
sented on  the  list  filed.  The  steady  move- 
ment for  prohibition  is  sweeping  through 
Southern  California  on  the  grounds  of  self- 
defense  and  through  the  North  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  educative  process  that  was  found- 
ed in  the  lessons  of  temperance  that  teach- 
ers have  been  by  law  compelled  to  put  in 
the  school  program.  Woman  suffrage  has 
helped  throughout  the  Western  States  and 
is  expected  to  help  in  California,  but  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given,  no  matter 
whether  the  vote  is  lost  or  won,  to  the 
teachers  of  this  generation  who  have 
steadily  taught  to  the  new  voters  of  today 
that  alcoholism  is  bad  physiologically. 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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GIVE   CREDIT 

The  Chicago  teachers !  In  a  world  of 
cynicism  and  of  business  pressure,  for  one 
doughty  achievement  at  least  they  deserve 
eternal  bays.  We  may  differ  as  we  will 
about  the   rest  of  it. 

There  is  an  article  by  George  Creel  in 
"Harper's  Weekly"  for  June  19,  1915,  which 
gives  the  gist  of  it — among  other  matters 
which  greatly  concerned  the  same  teach- 
ers. Let  us  hasten  to  give  honors  before 
the  whole  affair  is  quite  swept  up  into 
"history's    storied    urn." 

"In  1897,"  Mr.  Creel  states,  "the  five 
thousand  or  more  school  teachers  in  Chi- 
cago were  receiving  practically  the  same 
salary  schedule  that  had  been  put  in  force 
in     1877." 

This  consisted  of  salaries  ranging  from 
$500  in  the  first  year  to  $825  in  the  seventh 
year. 

"As  if  these  wages  did  not  constitute 
a  sufficiently  thrifty  bargain,"  Mr.  Creel 
continues,  "graduates  of  normal  schools 
were  compelled  to  serve  as  'cadets'  without 
salary  from  one  to  three  years  before  ap- 
pointment as  teachers." 

"Foster-parents  of  the  republic,  these," 
he  adds,  "yet  after  ten  years  of  experience 
in  the  trying  work  of  training  the  minds 
of  fifty  children,  a  teacher  was  receiving 
less  than  the  pettiest  clerk  or  stenographer 
in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  foreman  in  charge  of  its  horse  barns  !" 

"No  money"  was  the  excuse  made  in 
regard  to  the  situation;  but  a  chance  re- 
mark, let  drop  in  "casual  gossip"  apprised 
the  teachers  of  the  fact  "that  some  of  the 
school  moneys  were  presumed  to  be  de- 
rived from  taxes  on  corporations,  and  that 
these  corporations  were  not  being  assessed." 

Investigation  by  the  teachers  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  corporations  had  not 
filed  their  tax  schedules  for  over  thirteen 
years  ;  nor  had  the  assessors  done  so,  as  re- 
quired by  law  in  case  of  default;  nor  had 
the  taxes  ever  been  paid  during  that  time. 

The  teachers  went  to  ex-judge  and  ex- 
governor  John  P.  Altgeld  to  ask  about  the 
idea  of  mandamus  proceedings  against  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  to  compel  it 
to   levy   these   taxes   honestly. 

They  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains. 
"Do  you  know,"  Mr.  Creel  reports  Alt- 
geld as  saying,  "that  when  I  was  governor 
of  the  State  I  tried  to  get  before  that 
board  to  show  sworn  statements  from 
every  State  auditor  in  the  country  to  prove 
that  the  Pullman  Company  was  evading'  its 
taxes  in  every  State  on  the  plea  that  it 
paid  them  in  some  other  State,  they  refused 
me   a   hearing.      No  what   can   you   do." 

But  the  teachers  obtained  the  informa- 
tion they  were  seeking;  and  from  Mr. 
Altgeld  they  went  to  Mr.  Graham  Harris, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Him 
they  told  frankly  what  the}-  knew  and 
what  they  meant  to  do. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Creel,  "Mr.  Harris 
gasped  and  asked  for  a  day  or  so  to  think 
it  over,  lint  when  they  returned,  he  told 
them  to  'go  ahead  in  the  name  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Chicago.  I  have  seen  the  corpora- 
tion counsel,  and  I  am  tired  of  expedients 
and  temporizing.'  Even  more,  he  gave 
Miss  Haley  and  Miss  Goggin  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  year  without  salary  in  order 
that  they  might  attempt  to  do  what  the 
men  of  Chicago  had  never  done." 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Is  Teaching   Worth   While? 

Julia  Marlowe  says:  "Any  artistic  career 
is  worth  jusl  what  you  get  out  of  it.  The 
mere  material  regard  is  nol  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all.  When  one  is  devoted  by  pre- 
deliction  or  fortune  to  become  a  painter, 
or  a  writer  or  an  actor,  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  with  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  itself  is  not  to  be  compared 

with    the    money    it    may    yield." 

And  in  even  a  larger  measure  is  this  true 
about  school  teaching.     It  is  not  the  salary 

it  is  nol  the  high  or  exalted  position.  It 
is  not  the  authority;  it  is  not  the  public 
recognition,  nor  even  the  richly  deserved 
word  of  rightful  praise.  No;  it  is  the  joy  in 
the  work  for  the  work's  sake. 
Beware  of  the  Befogging  Pronoun 
Repeat  the   Substantive 

Notice  this  paragraph  about  the  air  on 
page  17  .if  the  Introductory  Geography, 
California  State  Series,  with  the  words  to 
be  emphasized  in  black-laced  type: 

"Since  air  can  not  be  seen,  people  often 
forget  that  it  really  is  something;  but  fire 
will  not  burn  without  it,  and  plants,  ani- 
mals  and   men    must   have  it- to  breathe." 

Now  re-read  the  paragraph  with  the  it 
eliminated,  and  substitute  in  lieu  of  the 
pronoun    the  antecedent   of  that  pronoun. 

"Since  air  can  not  be  seen,  people  often 
forget  that  air  really  is  something;  but  fire 
will  not  burn  without  air;  and  plants,  ani- 
mals  and    men    must    have   air   to   breathe." 

Now  the  revised  sentence  with  its  logical 
subject,  air.  in  constant  repetition,  chal- 
lenges attention  as  an  it  sentence  never  can 
attack  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Each  part  of  the 
revised  sentence  carries  a  definite  idea; 
but.  while  "men  must  have  it  to  breathe" 
i-.  grammatically  correct,  detach  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence;  let  it  stand  alone — 
without  what  has  preceded  the  it  state- 
ment, and  what  does  it  mean — either  the 
sentence, — "men  must  have  it  to  breathe," 
or  the  it  in  the  sentence? 

It  i-  too  true  that  much  of  the  teach- 
ing in  a  classroom  falls  upon  in-attent  ears. 

If  a  pupil  suddenly  rouses  himself  to  at- 
tention and  bears  the  closing  words  "men 
must  have  it  to  breathe,"  that  sentence 
means  absolutely  nothing,  as.  far  as  con- 
veying information  is  concerned.  Let  him 
catch'the  sentence  in  which  the  noun  itself 
holds  its  own, — "men  must  have  air  to 
breathe."  and  he  has  a  definite  idea  enter- 
ing   bis    brain. 

Tin-  writers  of  text  books  must  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  every  page  of  the  book, 
every  line  of  the  text  must  convey  informa- 
tion, nol  be  grammatical  involutions  or 
rhetorical  cryptograms.  Let  the  thought 
be  so  clear  that  the  child'must  understand; 
lei  the  thought  so  stand  out  that  be  wdio 
runs  ma)  read.  That  is  why — 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials 
Art-  Mich  a  joy  to  me.  Each  word  means 
something;  each  line  is  a  definite  and  con- 
statement  :  it  puts  the  idea  over;  it  does 
nol   leave  it   hanging  in  the  air. 

All  teachers  who  have  given  the  Thomp- 
son Minimum  Essentials  even  the  most 
superficial  trial,  have  found  in  these  sheets 
the  greatest  aid  to  definite  leaching.  Let 
rtie  tell  you  some  of  m)  experience  with 
these     "loose     leaf"     text     books.       I     began 
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using  them  in  a  4-B  grade,  and  have  carried 
them  with  the  same  pupils  promoted  to  the 
5-A  grade.  Every  pupil  is  provided  with 
a  heavy  pasteboard  portfolio,  such  as  the 
drawing  teacher  exacts  as  part  of  her 
course.  To  each  child  I  have  given  some 
.Minimum  Essentials  in  grammar,  in  arith- 
metic and  in  geography.  Each  child  keeps 
these  in  the  portfolio  which  lies  upon 
the  desk  making  an  excellent  desk  pad  on 
which  to  write. 

In  the  arithmetic  period  at  a  word  of 
direction  the  children  take  out  any  specified 
subject,  turn  to  the  designated  number, 
A  or  B  side — and  with  each  child  holding 
in  his  hand  the  same  set  of  problems,  it  is 
easy  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire class  for  oral  work.  Answers  may  be 
given  in  concert,  or  around  the  class,  all 
are  alert  to  answer  correctly  or  to  detect  an 
error. 

For  written  work,  the  sheets  offer  a.  well- 
nigh  endless  set  of  combinations,  which 
either  may  be  copied  entirely  or  simply 
be  used  as  problems,  the  answers  to  which 
may    be    written. 

As  for  the  geography  papers,  they  are 
great ! 

The  double  sheets  open,  and  lo,  the 
child  has  before  him  the  text,  with  the 
blank  to  be  supplied  to  make  the  geo- 
graphical statement,  and  the  map  on  which 
lie  can  find  the  answer.  The  maps  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  are  clear 
and  bold  in  outline,  strongly  marked  with 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  the  system  of 
numbering  localities,  features  and  special 
places  makes  it  easy  to  direct  the  attention 
of  an  entire  class  to  any  given  point  which 
certainly  is  not  the  case  with  either  the 
geographies  or  the  maps  now  in  use. 

Another  feature  of  these  geography  Mini- 
mum Essentials  is  the  value  of  the  maps  as 
aids  to  map  drawing.  A  sheet  of  onion 
skin  paper,  a  couple  of  wire  clips  to  hold 
onion  skin  sheet  and  map  together,  a  clean 
pen  and  ink — in  no  time  the  child  has  a 
map  of  his  own  to  color  for  political  divis- 
ions, to  mark  for  a  product  map,  to  fill  out 
as  a  historical  chart  of  discovery,  settle- 
ment, wars  or  conquest,  purchase  or  peace- 
ful occupation. 

The  procession  is  well-nigh  endless,  for 
the  time-saving  both  in  labor  and  in  over- 
seeing and  direction  is  so  reduced. 

As  for  teaching  the  zones,  the  Thompson 
Minimum    Essentials    have    all    the    other 
schemes   tied   to   the   post. 
Technical  Drill  in  Grammar 
Correct   Forms   in   Language 

In  language  the  sheets  are  a  great  help. 
They  afford  opportunity  for  constant  drill 
upon  correct  forms  of  speech,  at  the  same 
time  showing  the  child  the  error  to  be 
avoided,  and  for  which  the  correct  form  is 
the  alternative. 

ll  I  may  presume  to  make  a  suggestion  in 
regard  to  these  grammar  Minimum  Essen- 
tials, it  is  that  in  future  editions  a  red  or 
black  bar  be  printed  across  such  solecisms 
as  "aint"  and  "haint,"  to  show  that  these 
words  are  newer  correct,  and  so  distinguish 
this  exercise  of  choosing  between  "aren't" 
and  "aint";  from  choosing  between  two 
words  each  good  in  its  place — the  choice 
being   to   fit   the.  right    word   into   the   right 


place,  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  "aint"  of 
discarding  a  word  that  has  no  standing  at 
all. 

These  grammar  leaflets  may  be  used  oral- 
ly or  the}-  may  furnish  the  text  for  copied 
sentences,  thus  emphasizing  the  correct 
form. 

There  are  white  sheets  for  written  work, 
but  I  have  written  simply  of  the  yellow 
sheets,  to  be  kept  as  permanent  part  of  the 
child's  text  book  outfit.  I  live  in  hopes  of 
seeing  these  Minimum  Essentials  o  f 
Thompson's  adopted  as  a  system  of  loose- 
leaf  text  books,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  the  free  school 
text  books — to  say  nothing  of  the  unsafe, 
unsound  and  unsanitary  features  of  accu- 
mulating libary  of  children's  books. 

Over  thirty  years  ago,  President  Cha- 
bourne  of  William's  College  wrote: 

"Small  text  books,  containing'  only  the 
essentials  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  only 
those  parts  that  have  life  in  them,  that  can 
not  be  eliminated  without  leaving  the  sub- 
ject imperfect,  are  rare.  It  takes  a  brave 
man,  and  one  merciless  towards  himself,  to 
make  a  small,  simple,  but  thorough  text 
book.  Such  books  we  must  have,  if  we  use 
text  books  at  all." 
Pupils'  Outlines  for  Home  Study 

Have  we  made  much  progress  toward 
this   end? 

If  you  could  have  an  outfit  of  the  Pupils'" 
Outlines  for  Home  Study  issued  by  the 
Jennings  Publishing  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  fifteen  cents 
each,  you  would  endorse  them  as  the  most 
practical  of  skeleton  text  books  arranged 
as  they  are  in  display  form  of  the  chart 
rather  than  the  solid  paragraph.  The  con- 
tents of  a  page  may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
and  in  thus  epitomizing'  the  content  of  a  les- 
son, these  outlines  afford  the  conscientious 
student  a  chance  to  master  an  assignment, 
and  the  arrangement  also  emphasizes,  to  the 
ordinary  teacher,  not  gifted  with  the  power 
of  analysis  or  synthesis,  what  must  be 
taught  to  make  a  connected  whole. 

What,  to  my  mind,  is  most  valuable  in 
these  outlines  is  the  fact  that  if  they  are 
used  diligently  they  will  both  direct  and 
foster  the  habit  of  research  in  the  student. 
Each  line  is  a  suggestion,  each  page  full 
of  points  that  may  be  expanded  by  recourse 
to  reference  books.  Many  times  have  I 
spoken  of  these  outlines.  They  hold  out 
such  aid  to  an  intelligent  pupil,  or  an  earn- 
est teacher.  If  only  they  could  be  part 
of  our  supplementary  text  book  library! 
Larger  Maps  for  School  Geographies 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the. 
atlas  feature  of  the  new  geography  text. 

The  maps  are  to  be  separate  from  the 
text  book,  therefore  maps  are  to  be  larger, 
and  more  distinct  than  heretofore,  when  the 
page  of  the  book  defined  the  size  of  the 
map. 

Now  let  me  make  a  suggestion.  No  bet- 
ter outside  aid  in  studying  the  geography 
of  the  United  States  can  be  obtained  than 
that  afforded  by  a  railroad  map.  To  be 
sure  one  must  have  those  of  more  than 
one  road,  but  I  ask  you — why  waste  time 
in  telling  a  child  that  Chicago  is  a  trade 
center,  wdten  one  glance  at  a  railroad  folder 
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map    will   show    him    the    railroads    rushing 
into  a  common   center? 

Commercial  geography  teaches  itself  iii 
one  starts  with  the  hasic  principle  that  en- 
vironment determines  occupation,  that  at 
first,  men  work,  that  they  eat,  then  they  sell 
their  surplus  in  order  to  purchase  what 
they  can  not  produce — ;  that  the  exchange 
of  products  introduces  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  expense  or  difficulty  of 
transportation  stimulates  the  manufacture 
on  the  spot  of  the  raw  materials  pro- 
duced  into   the   products   desired. 

There  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nut  shell. 
The  tariff  for  production  naturally  devel- 
opes  itself  as  a  subject;  so  does  the  labor 
question ;  so  the  right  of  every  man  to 
labor,  to  share  in  the  results  of  his  labor. 
Get  a  railroad  map,  you'll  see  it  all  there  ! 

The  maps,  in  pads  of  fifty,  issuefl  by 
the  Jennings  Publishing  Co.,  cost  but 
thirty-six  cents  a  pad,  and  cover  every 
section  of  the  world.  The  railroad  maps 
are  available  for  the  United  States,  but 
these  Jennings  maps  place  within  reach  of 
ever}'  child  fine  clear  maps  not  otherwise 
available. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of-  any  teacher  to 
spend  a  little  of  her  own  money  to  bring 
up  the  average  intelligence  of  her  class, 
and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  outside  things. 
It  pays  big  dividends. 
Words  That  Children  Often   Misspell 

The  following'  list  of  words  was  made 
up  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Jones  of  South  Dakota 
University,  who  conducted  a  rather  com- 
prehensive and  very  careful  investigation 
of  the  material  of  English  spelling.  He 
named  these  words  the  "Spelling  Demons 
of  the  English  Language"  because  he  found 
them  to  be  frequently  and  persistently  mis- 
spelled in  all  grades  of  the  elementary 
school : 

Always,    among",    any,    again,    answer. 

Business,  been,  built,  busy,  believe,  be- 
ginning', blue,  break,  buy. 

Can't,  country,  could,  color,  choose  com- 
ing'. 

Don't,  does,  done,  dear. 

Every,  easy,  early,  enough. 

Friend,   February,  forty. 

Grammar,   guess. 

Half,  having,  hour,  heard,  here,   hear. 

Instead. 

Just. 

Knew,  know. 

Laid,    lose,    loose. 

Many,   meant,   making',  minute,   much. 

None. 

Often,    once. 

Piece. 

Ready,    raise,    road. 

Straight,  sugar,  shoes,  said,  says,  sure, 
since,  some,   seems,  separate. 

Their,  there,  Tuesday,  two,  too,  trouble, 
tear,  though,  through,  they,   tonight,  truly. 

Used. 

Very. 

Which,  where,  women,  write,  writing, 
would,  Wednesday,  wear,  whether,  whole, 
won't,  wrote,  week. 

In  addition  to  the  Jones  list  of  words 
our  children  should  be  taught  how  to  spell 
the  names  of  our  streets,  using  the  city 
directory  as  a  text  book.  The  children 
should  also  learn  how  to  spell  the  names 
of  the  cities  of  California,  in  fact  all  the 
names  on  the  map  of  California,  the 
names  of  the  State's  principal  industries 
and  products,  in  manual  training,  the  names 
of  the  tools,  of  the  various  processes, 
of  the  materials,  of  the  articles  made,  the 
same   in   the   domestic   science   department, 


as   for  instance,  the   names  of  the   utensils, 
the    materials,    ingredients,    and    the    con- 
coctions,   or   results    of    their   labors.      This 
would   be   sensible   spelling. 
How   to    Study 
A  Spelling  Lesson 

1.  Read   the   words  aloud. 

2.  Examine    each    word;    cast    out    the 
known  words. 

3.  Take    up    the    unknown    or    difficult 
words,   one  at  a  time. 

4.  Examine    each    word ;    find    its    hard 
syllable. 

5.  Find    out    what    makes    that    syllable 
hard. 

6.  Spell   the    word — 

(a)  pronounce    the    word. 

(b)  spell   out   the   letters,   pausing   at 
the   end   of  each   syllable. 

(c)  pronounce   the   word. 

7.  Write   the   word,   naming   each    letter 
aloud  as  it  is  written. 

8.  Pronounce  the  word  more  than  once, 
while   gazing"  fixedly   upon   the   word. 

(Editorial,  continued  from  page  4) 
superintendents  know  best  who  should  be 
promoted  and  that  "If  we  are  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  views  of  the  teachers'  committee, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moore,  then  our  staff 
of  experts  is  all  but  useless  and  might  as 
well  be  abolished.''  "If  the  rules  are  sus- 
pended," Mr.  Bean  goes  on  to  say,  "as  was 
the  case  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Moore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  superintendent's  hands 
are  tied  and  all  our  efforts  are  in  vain. 
Politicians  could  then  over-ride  the  will  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  superintend- 
ents, themselves  obliged  to  qualify  as  ex- 
perts in  such  matters,  and  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  in  the  State  could  aspire  to  a 
position  of  trust  with  a  good  chance  of  se- 
curing it  through  the  medium  of  influence 
or  'pull'  from  outside  sources." 
Superintendent's  View  Point 

Mr.  Francis  made  a  plea  before  the  Board 
that  the  issue  was  not  so  much  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  candidates,  although  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  in 
favor  of  Ralph  C.  Daniels,  as  it  was  to  the 
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suspension  of  the  rules  by  the  Board,  adopt- 
ed several  years  ago,  giving  the  superin- 
tendent appointive  power  over  the  teaching 
force.  In  the  published  statement  in  the 
"Herald,"  mentioned  above,  he  said:  "This 
is  a  dangerous  and  an  unprecedented  thing 
to  do.  By  such  actions  on  the  board's  part 
the  merit  system  built  up  in  Los  Angeles 
schools  will  be  broken  down -and  a  politi- 
cal system  substituted.  It  will  result  in 
two  things;  one,  the  discouragement  of 
able,  earnest  teachers  who  are  worthy  of 
appointment  to  the  more  responsible  posi- 
tions, the  other,  the  building  up  by  the  un- 
worthy teachers  of  a  political  organization 
and  personal  following"  that  they  could 
bring  before  the  board  of  education  to  se- 
cure promotions  they  did  not  deserve."  He 
calls  attention  to  an  unwritten  rule  "That 
no  one  shall  be  appointed  to  the  position 
of  a  high  school  principal  until  after  he 
has  taught  two  years  in  the  city  schools." 
"Yet,"  he  says,  "Mr.  Moore  has  taught  only 
one  year."  "The  recommendation  made 
by  the  superintendents  was  unanimous," 
he  says,  "and  the  school  board  in  ignoring 
them  overlooked  the  recommendations  of 
those  in  the  department  who  are  closest 
in  touch  with  the  teachers  and  schools  and 
most  fitted  to  judge." 
Constructive  Discussion 

We  have  quoted  the  above  views  at  con- 
siderable length  because  they  set  forth 
so  clearly  two  different  notions  concern- 
ing the  appointment,  classification  and  pro- 
motion of  teachers.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  where  the  ultimate  authority  in  Califor- 
nia rests,  for  as  the  Los  Angeles  "Times" 
on  January  4  in  an  editorial  on  "School 
Politics,"  says,  "The  engaging  of  new 
teachers,  the  promotion  of  old  ones,  the  un- 
fortunate derating  of  some,  who  shall  be 
superintendents  and  who  principals  and  vice 
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principals  arc  all  matters  wisely  taken  out 
of  the  teaching  body  by  laws  of  the  State. 
"The  Boards  of  Education  attend  to  this." 
The  Times  goes  on  to  say,  "and  any  inter- 
ference with  their  functions  is  simply  hamp- 
ering them  in  their  duties,  helping  to  'get 
them  by  the  ears,'  and  hindering  them 
from  rendering  the  most  efficient  service 
possible  to  the  schools."  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  question  where  ultimate  authority 
and  responsibility  rests.  If  the  boards  re- 
scind that  authority  they  do  it  at  some  risk, 
and  with  evident  confidence  that  the  dele- 
gation thereof  to  their  subordinates  will  not 
be  abused.  It  is  their  prerogative  to  recall 
that  entrusted  power  at  any  time,  and  is  no 
breach  of  official  trust,  so  to  do.  On  this 
point  we  commend  the  superintendent  who 
has  the  courage  to  stand  before  a  board  of 
education  and  state  clearly  and  without 
hesitation  what  he  thinks  should  obtain  un- 
der existing  circumstances.  He  would  be 
less  than  what  he  should  be  if  he  didn't. 
But  we  do  question  the  wisdom  and  the 
loyalty  of  a  superintendent,  who,  knowing 
the  law,  and  the  responsibilities  Boards  of 
Education  assume,  after  having  had  his  say 
before  the  Teachers  and  Schools  Commit- 
tee, and  again  before  the  Board  as  a  whole, 
then  comes  out  in  the  daily  press  and 
severely  criticizes  those  in  authority  over 
him.  It  seems  to  us  this  is  a  breach  of 
professional  trust  -unworthy  the  position 
of  superintendency  of  a  great  school  sys- 
tem. 

Concerning  the  merit  system  that  Mr. 
Francis  fears  will  be  broken  down,  we  must 
commend  him  again  for  his  anxiety  touch- 
ing such  a  vital  factor  in  school  administra- 
tion. We  must  confess,  however,  that  the 
basis  adopted  by  the  Teachers  and  the 
Schools  Committee  is  one  worthv  the  con- 
sideration of  school  authorities  through  the 
country.  They  give  first  place  to  the  re- 
commendations of  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice, but  they  feel  that  they  represent  the 
teaching  body  as  a  whole,  that  they  repre- 
sent the  city  as  a  whole,  that  they  should 
yield  to  some  extent  to  local  influence,  in 
fact,  should  take  into  consideration  all  the 
factors  in  the  problem  and  decide  the  issue 
on  that  basis.  It  might  be  said  on  this 
point  that  teachers  prefer,  generally,  to  be 
classified  by  an  external  body  who  have  no 
personal  interests  at  stake,  rather  than  by  a 
group  of  their  own  profession  who  may,  or 
may  not,  possess  better  qualifications  than 
they  themselves  have.  It  at  least  avoids 
the  sting  of  humiliation,  or  the  pride  of 
advancement  at  the  hands  of  professional 
co-workers.  Some  of  us  who  have  occupied 
similiar  positions  wonder  why  superin- 
tendents want  the  appointive  power  of 
teachers.  Why  not  a  superintendent  follow 
Mr.  Cubberley's  suggestion  as  quoted  in 
this  Journal  last  month  and  "Learn  to 
lead  by  reason  of  his  superior  knowledge 
and  his  contagious  enthusiasm,  rather  titan 
to  drive  by  reason  of  his  superior  power'" 
\\  hat  a  tremendous  influence  a  superin- 
tendent has,  who  can  stand  out  before  a 
hi  >ily  i  if  teachers  and  feel  absolutely  free 
from  all  entangling  alliances.  What  a  free- 
dom  teachers  would  feel;  what  a  comrade- 
ship would  develop;  what  greater  service 
would  be  rendered  to  children. 

Concerning  the  "political  organization" 
which  both  Mr.  Bean  and  Mr.  Francis  fear, 
the  danger  might  be  serious,  if  past  and 
present  conditions  didn't  make  their  refer- 
ence humorous.  As  we  said  in  the  October 
i-Mie  of  this  Journal,  it  all  depends  on  what 
yon    mean   by  ."politics."   If  it   is   simply   a 
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question  of  shifting  the  seat  of  political 
activity  from  the  superintendent's  office  to 
the  Board  of  Education  rooms,  most  of  the 
teachers  would  prefer,  and  the  public  might 
be  benefited  by  the  shift.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  all  superintendents'  confer- 
ences in  Los  Angeles  are  held  during  school 
hours,  and  behind  closed  doors.  If  we  are 
mistaken  in  this  we  will  make  correction 
and  apologize  upon  better  information.  The 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  holds  two 
meetings  each  week,  neither  of  them  dur- 
ing school  hours,  and  both  of  them  wide 
open  to  teachers  and  citizens  alike.  What 
a  tremendous  significance  the  above  state1 
ment  bears. 

Why  not  the  superintendents  hold  their 
conferences  outside  of  school  hours,  and 
in  a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
teachers  and  public?  Secrecy  is  the  bane 
of  human  institutions,  and  school  people 
at  least  should  shun  it.  We  haven't  much 
to  fear  from  the  game  that  is  played  in 
the  open.  It  is  the  barred  door  that  invites 
the  raid  of  policemen. 

Both  Mr.  Bean  and  Air.  Francis  call  at- 
tention to  the  short  length  of  time  Mr. 
Moore  has  served  in  the  city  schools,  and 
this  is  a  point  well  taken.  Length  of  ser- 
vice should  have  considerable  weight 
among  candidates  of  equal  ability.  This 
fact  Mrs.  Waters  acknowledged,  but  cited 
other  cases  as  precedent,  maintaining-  also 
.that  other  considerations  outweighed  this. 
It  is  noted  further  from  an  item  in  the 
News  and  Views  Column  of  this  issue  that 
although  Mr.  Moore  had  been  connected 
with  the  city  school  system  only  a  short 
time,  yet  his'  experience  as  principal  ot  Oc- 
cidental Academy  for  seven  years  in  the 
same  community  in  which  the  new  high 
school  is  located  puts  him  closer  in  touch 
with  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal 
directly,  than  his  experience  would  have 
placed  him  had  he  been  connected  with  the 
public  school  system. 

Pertinent    Suggestions 

What  ought  to  come  out  of  such  a  con- 
troversy as  this,  is  a  reorganization  of  the 
whole  plan  of  promotion  and  assignment 
of  teachers.  If  the  whole  matter  is  left 
with  the  superintendent's  office  then  jeal- 
ousies arise,  personal  favors  are  sought, 
teachers  and  principals  "hang  around"  the 
superintendent's  office  seeking  advance- 
ment. The  "faithful"  are  rewarded  for  their 
"helpful"  activities.  That  faithful  plodding- 
servant  who  stays  out  in  the  field  and  does 
his  duty  can  just  stay  there  for  twenty 
years  with  all  his  university  degrees,  and 
worthy  qualifications  and  Diogenes  never 
comes    near    him. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  seat  of  activity 
be  carried  to  the  Board  of  Education  there 
is  danger  o  f  partial  paralysis.  Above 
all  we  need  unity  in  the  proposition,  but 
unity  coupled  with  justice.  Harmony  is  a 
sweet  sounding  term,  but  harmony  with 
evil  is  wicked.  We  must  have  ultimate 
authority,  and  seldom  can  authority  be  dele- 
gated to  subordinates.  Therein  lies  the 
weakness  of  pupil-self-government.  Neither 
can  Boards  of  Education  yield  their  vested 
authority  without. risk  of  future  embarrass- 
ment. So  there  needs  to  be  a  new  basis  of 
action  for  the  assignment  and  promotion 
of  teachers. 

In  the  first  place  we  need  publicity,  i.e., 
publicity  of  a  helpful  sort.  This  could  be 
secured  by  posting  on  the  board's  bulletin 
board  or  in  a  circular  of  information,  say 
twice  a  year,  the  vacancies  to  occur  and  the 
new    positions    to    be    filled.      This    would 


enable  every  teacher  in  the  department  to 
apply  for  such  position,  as  he  or  she  might 
feel  qualified  to  fill.  These  applications 
with  credentials  could  be  placed  before  a 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  superintendent's 
office  and  representatives  elected  by  the 
teachers  as  a  whole,  the  relative  merits  of 
the  candidates  considered,  and  a  judgment 
rendered  according])-.  Some  such  plan  as 
this  would  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  be 
heard,  and  if  the  proceeding's  were  con- 
ducted in  the  open  it  would  clear  the  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion. 

In  the  above  case,  because  a  new  build- 
ing was  being  built  the  daily  newspapers 
commenting  on  it  made  the  fact  generally 
known  that  new  positions  were  to  be  filled. 
Ordinarily  these  facts  are  kept  secret  in 
the  superintendent's  office.  A  teacher  needs 
to  be  "on  the  inside,"  or  have  a  friend  that 
puts  them  "next"  and  all  that  nonsense. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  away  from 
this  narrow  conception  of  educational  wel- 
fare, and  see  positions  of  service  instead 
of  positions  of  salary.  There  is  consider- 
able light  talk  about  worthy  appointments 
to  responsible  positions,  as  though  the 
grade  teachers  were  neither  responsible  nor 
worthy.  The  "plums"  are  for  the  worthies, 
but  why  "plums"  when  teachers  and'  chil- 
dren are  crying  for  bread?  Let  us  get  out 
in  the  open  with  all  our  manuevers  and 
see  what  the  sunshine  will  do. 

TEN  MINUTES  FOR  RECESS 

(Continued  from   pag'e  4) 

Joke    Number    Two 

A  Los  Angeles  Parental  School  teacher  was 
reading  to  his  attentive  boys: 

"The  Indians  paddled  with  all  of  their  strength 
and — " 

"Gee!"  interrupted  a  surprised  little  African, 
"Did  they  have  paddling  in   the   Indian   schools?" 

Third   Joke 

History  Professor:  "In  spite  of  his  wickedness, 
Nero  did  one  good  deed  for  the  world.  What  was 
it?" 

Student:     "His    death."* 

*  This  story  has  also  been  told  on  Henry  VIII, 
Attila,   or  others  who   can   not   protest. 

Speech  is  free  in  the  United  States.  Which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  one  hears  so  much 
talk. 

"Ferdinando   de   Soda" 

By  a  Mexican  School  Boy  of  Los  Angeles 

Ferdinando  de  Soda  were  a  brave  Spanish 
man  covered  with  armor.  He  came  not  far  after 
Creestoffer    Colombust    to    America    for    to    get 
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gold.  Ever  time  lie  ask  for  gold  them  Injuns 
point  there  fingers  west.  If  he  had  of  kep  com- 
ing de  Soda  would  of  reech  California  where  all 
de  gold  were.  Bot  de  Missipippi  were  as  far 
as  he  got  and  he  die.  de  men  tie  rocks  on  his 
feet  and  bury  him  in  de  water.  Brave  men  die 
to  motch. 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  New  State  Normal  School 
For  San  Francisco 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk  has  achieved  the  im- 
possible. A  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  convened  and  passed  an  enabling 
act  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School  to  secure  the  California 
building,  and  ten  acres  of  ground  of  the  P, 
P.  1.  E.  for  its  use.  The  initiative  of  Or. 
Burk  was  severely  criticized.  The  safety 
valve  of  the  "Chronicle,"  and  the  opponents 
nl'  Dr.  Burk's  personality,  individuality,  and 
inspirational  activity  had  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  do  souk-  Indian  fighting'.  lie 
had,  however.  Matt  Sullivan,  Governor 
Hiram  Johnson  and  I".  S.  Brittan,  Elizabeth 
Geberding  and  Mrs.  I).  J.  McMasters,  as 
lobbyists  and  promoters,  and  the  first  and 
second  step  of  getting  a  suitable  building 
and  grounds  for  the  Normal  School  .  has 
been  made.  The  arguments  for  the  location 
and  building  we  believe  to  be  sane  and 
sound.  The  arguments  against  the  location 
and  plan  are  largely  due  to  self  interest  and 
prejudice.  It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate 
Dr.  Burk's  personality  from  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  Normal  School.  Even  his 
opponents  admit  that  he  is  our  greatest  con- 
structive thinker  along  educational  lines. 
The  people  who  have  considered  him  un- 
fair to  the  commercialized  adjuncts  of  our 
public  school  system  enjoyed  the  fact  that 
the  same  old  methods  that  have  existed 
since  the  time  that  Plato  tried  to  get  on  the 
good  side  of  Diognese  by  giving  him  a  din- 
ner, were  with  high  class  variations  used 
to  promote  the  merits  of  the  normal  school 
building.  We  sincerely  hope  that  I  h  e 
enabling  act  will  be  carried  speedily  to  a 
successful    conclusion. 

*       *        * 

The   School   Survey 

The  -.1,,  i,, |  survey  of  San  Francisco 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  ever 
undertaken  in  ibis  country.    The  plans  are 

thorough.      The   men   selected   are   free    from 

institutional  or  political  pull.  The  re- 
sults, therefore,  will  hi-  worthy  of  the  great- 
est consideration  of  the  taxpayers  and  sup- 
porters  of   the   school   system   of   San    Fran- 

cisco.  The  Board  of  Education  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  had  a  part  in  ini- 
tiating so  important  a  survey.  President 
Gallagher  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  has 
announced  that  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Claxton  had  selected  the  follow- 
ing specialists  : 

Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  educa- 
tion: Calvin,  domestic  science:  Dunn,  civ- 
ic  education:   Wheaton,  education   of  immi- 


grants: Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  school  archi- 
tecture and  sanitation.  The  survey  party 
will  also  include  Stanley  Brown,  principal 
of  the  Joliet  High  School;  Principal  With- 
ers of  the  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis; 
Charles  McMurry  of  the  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville;  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  formerly  Massachusetts  State 
supervisor  of  drama  and  art,  and  School 
Superintendent   Davidson  of  Pittsburg. 

The  actual  work  on  the  survey  will  be- 
gin about    February  1st. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  regrets 
the  way  the  war  is  unmanning  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  Great  Britain.  Thou- 
sands of  school  teachers  are  in  the  trenches. 

The  Art  of  Conversation 

The  art  of  oratory  is  almost  a  lost  art. 
The  devotion  of  university  men  and  school 
teachers  to  manuscript  has  been  largely  the 
cause.  The  art  of  conversation,  as  an  in- 
tellectual stimulus,  is  also  a  lost  art.  It 
is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  a 
good  listener  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
has  the  power  of  "putting  things."  Teach- 
ers should  cultivate  the  conversational  pow- 
ers of  the  children.  Speech  is  the  heritage 
of  all;  good  speech,  like  wealth,  is  inherited 
only  by  a  few.  It  must  be  cultivated. 
There  are  two  men  in  California  widely  dif- 
ferent in  their  personality,  and  yet  both 
have  developed  the  art  of  speaking  in  an 
intellectual  manner — W.  H.  Mills  and  Joa- 
quin Miller.  Mills  has  a  potent  charm  as  a 
single-handed  talker.  He  talks  learnedly, 
and  his  knowledge  of  history,  classical  lit- 
erature, and  current  topics  is  precise.  With- 
out being  humorous,  he  is  entertaining, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  choice  diction 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  information. 
Joaquin  Miller's  power  in  conversation  is 
largely  due  to  the  quaintness  of  his  views, 
the  unexpected  classical  references,  the 
newness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  surprises  in 
bis  intellectual  resources.  Joaquin  Miller 
newer  talks  to  a  new  acquaintance.  It  is 
only  after  he  takes  you  to  his  heart  that 
you  catch  the  delightful  glimpse  of  his 
mental  pictures  of  Tennyson,  Swinburne, 
Eliot,  Whitman,  and  his  political  insight 
into   the   heroes    and   scholars   of   the    past. 


The  above  editorial  was  written  and  pub- 
lished in  September  number  of  this  Journal 
in  1895.  Since  then  Joaquin  Miller  and  W. 
II.  Mills  have  both '"hit  the  trail"  to  the 
stars.  The  art  of  conversation  as  an  intel- 
lectual stimulous  still  needs  boosting,  how- 
ever. 

*       *       * 

Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona  has  been  re-appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
San  Francisco  by  Mayor  Rolph.  Dr.  D'An- 
cona has  been  an  efficient  administrative 
officer  during  the  past  four  years.  The 
schools,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Gallagher,  Dr.  D'Ancona,  Agnes  Regan  and 
Sallie  J.  Jones,  have  accomplished  much  for 
the  good  of  the  City.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  appointments  made  purely  upon 
merit  like  that  of  Miss  Louise  Bray  to  a 
principalship,  and  the  Hoard  has  been  free 
from  scandals  and  detrimental  publicity. 
The  Educational  Survey,  under  the  present 
Hoard's  leadership,  promises  to  be  an 
epoch-making  affair.  This  Board  has 
shown  great  courage  in  the  way  it  has 
handled   secret    fraternities  and   hazing. 

The  Montara-Farallone  School,  San  Ma- 
te., county,  gave  an  example  of  industrial 
training    that     was    recently    worth     while. 


The  boys  and  girls  had  a  lesson  in  the  new 
patriotism  of  humanity  also.  The  school  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miss  Irmegarde  Rich- 
ards decided  to  send  a  box  of  clothing  to 
the  suffering  Belgians.  The  boys  devoted 
their  spare  hours  to  knitting  caps,  and  the 
girls  to  knitting  and  sewing  all  sorts  of 
useful  articles.  The  Belgium  Relief  Com- 
mittee wrote  a  special  letter  in  favor  of  the 
work  of  this  school,  and  hoped  that  the 
school  children  of  California  would  be  in- 
terested in  this  work  for  humanity. 

Mexico 

The  editor  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Tampico,  Mexico  City,  Monterey  and 
other  Mexican  cities.  We  regret  that  there 
is  any  boundary  lines  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  more 
we  see  of  Mexico,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  people  need  industrial  train- 
ing, vocational  guidance  and  a 'government 
that  will  raise  the  standards  of  living.  Our 
country  should  do  for  Mexico  what  it 
has  done  in  the  past  for  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Neither  raise  the  flag 
nor  pull  it  down,  but  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity raise  the  standards  of  living.  We 
would  not  object  to  the  job  of  prime  Jefe 
to  the  Mexican  department  of  education. 

The  Institute  of  Public  Service  has  is- 
sued its  weekly  review  of  reviews  on  the 
theory  that  too  much  thinking  is  done  foi 
the  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Give  the  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  think 
for   themselves. 

William  Wirt,  originator  of  the  Gary 
System,  is  to  continue  as  advisor  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  for  another 
year. 

Signe  Iiagelthorne  of  Oakland,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  physical  training  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  the 
Sequoia  Club,  San  Francisco,  at  the  dinner 
for  the  study  of  Swedish  art,  literature  and 
education. 

The  Town  Talk  of  January  15th,  contain- 
ed a  full  page  description  of  Geo.  Gallag- 
her, president  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  was  a  fine  tribute  to  a  business  man  who 
is  so  successfully  handling  the  technical 
problems  of  educational  administration. 

Do  not  abuse  the  text  books.  The  man 
in  competition  will  do  that.  You  can 
graduate  a  child  with  the  talk  fest  method, 
and  culture,  but  if  our  children  are  to  be 
useful  citizens  drill  them  in  the  essentials  of 
spelling,  arithmetic,  language,  etc.  Get 
the  habit  of  more  drill  and  less  theory. 
Sure. 

Individual  Instruction 

"Monograph  C,"  a  bulletin  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Burk  president,  has  just  been  issued. 
This  bulletin  gives  the  data  of  two  years 
experience  in  operation  of  a  system  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  showing  accelerated 
rates  of  pupils,  progress,  elimination  of 
wastes  of  school  time,  actual  saving  in  cost 
of  schooling,  and  adaptability  of  various 
schools.  On  the  cover  is  the  vigorous 
statement : 

THERE  ARE  NO  MISFIT  CHILDREN 
There  are  misfit  schools,  misfit  texts  and 
studies,  misfit  dogmas  and  traditions  of 
pedants  and  pedantry.  There  are  misfit 
homes,    misfit    occupations   and    diversions. 
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In  fact,  there  are  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  misfit  clothing  for  children  but — In  the 
nature  of  things  there  can  be  NO  MISFIT 
CHILDREN. 

On  the  title  page  is  the  following  hit  at 
our  present  so-called  standard  of  educa- 
tion : 

EDUCATION 

The  business  of  schools  is  to  shape  them- 
selves to  the  pupils.  Each  child  is  a  spe- 
cial creation,  and,  strictly  speaking,  educa- 
tion cannot  be  the  same  for  any  two  pupils. 
That  it  is  the  business  of  schools  to  saw,  to 
plane  and  to  compress  pupils  into  fixed 
school  molds,  is  the  smug  impertinence  of 
an  ancient,  persistent,  and  preposterous 
pedantry.  Until  this  pedantry  is  uprooted, 
trunk  and  branch,  schools  must  fail  to  ful- 
fill their  purpose. 

After  devoting  a  number  of  pages  to  re- 
sults, the  Monograph  closes  with  a  very 
able  discussion  of  the  Individual  System  in 
its  relation  to  other  educational  reforms. 
This  MonogTaph  may  be  secured  by  send- 
ing IS  cents  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
State    Normal   School,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Education  Notes 


The  Chico  State  Normal  School  is  pre.- 
paring  to  hold  an  open  air  summer  session 
somewhere  around  the  foot  of  Mount 
Shasta. 


The  December  number  of  the  "American 
Primary  Teacher"  has  a  four-page  article 
on  the  schools  of  San  Benito  county.  It  is 
an  editorial  write-up  by  A.  E.  Winship, 
and  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
visit  to  the  schools  by  Supt.  Cagney,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Margaret  Schallenber- 
ger-McXaught,  Commissioner  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  The  article  is  effectively  il- 
lustrated. 


Dr.  Anne  Nicholson,  formerly  connecter} 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  now 
doing  special  work  in  the  San  Francisco 
public    schools. 

James  Ferguson,  recently  candidate  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Coachella  Union  High  School,  Riverside, 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000.00  per  year.  Super- 
intendent Raymond  Cree  has  also  appoint- 
ed him  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Riverside  county.  Professor  Ferguson  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  an^i  who  has  demonstrated  in 
the  past  three  years  that  he  can  earn  al- 
most double  his  salary  as  a  school  master 
as  the  representative  of  the  Columbia  Dicta- 
phone Company.  He  goes  back  to  teaching 
on  account  of  his  devotion  to  educational 
work. 


Miss  Beswick  of  Lilac  District,  Valley 
Center,  San  Diego  county,  took  a  number 
of  the  country  boys  and  girls  to  the  Pan- 
ama-California Exposition  and  gave  them  a 
great  time.  "The  San  Diego  Union"  de- 
voted an  entire  column  in  giving  an  ac- 
count  of   the   trip. 

"The  Kindergarten  Magazine,"  published 
by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company  of  Spring- 
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Which  kind  of  light  has  your  school? 

The  kind  that  causes  eye-strain  and  headaches — or  the  kind  that  is  well  distri- 
buted, free  from  glare,  not  too  bright  nor  too  dim — the  day-light  that  never  tires 
the  eyes? 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  convert  bright,  dazzling  sun-light  into 
soft,  uniform,  restful  light — the  only  correct  light  for  school-rooms.  Your  school 
ought  to  have  them. 

Ask  us  for  Free  Illustrated  Venetian  Blind  Boc  klet 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 


2702  LONG  BEACH  AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Take  Advantage  of  Your  Opportunities 

AND  USE 

MACMILLAN  POCKET  CLASSICS 

IN  YOUR  ENGLISH  COURSES 

We  are  preparing  study  outlines  to  accompany  the  most  widely  read  class- 
ics, which  we  shall  present  to  teachers  using  the  Pocket  Classic  Series. 
The  following  are  now  ready : 

ADDISON'S  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS 
BURKE'S    SPEECH   ON    CONCILIATION 
COLERIDGE'S  ANCIENT  MARINER 
ELIOT'S   SILAS   MARNER 
SCOTT'S  IVANHOE 
SHAKESPEARE'S    JULIUS    CAESAR 
SHAKESPEARE'S  MACBETH 

If  you  are  reading  any  of  these  titles  in  the  Pocket  Classics  Series,  send  for 
the    outline. 

POCKET  CLASSICS  SERIES  in  the  new  brown  binding. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  titles  at  25  cents  each. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


field,  Massachusetts,  has  been  changed  into 
"The  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,"  Miss 
May  Murray,  editor.  The  magazine  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  material  and  ef- 
ficient help  to  the  kindergarten  and  prim- 
ary teacher. 

*       *       * 

The    Milton-Bradley    Co.    of    Springfield, 


Mass.,  has  compiled  and  published  a  calen- 
dar for  1916,  which  from  an  aethetic  stand- 
point should  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
The  scenes  are  from  photographs  taken  by 
an  employee  of  the  company,  and  are  ex- 
cellent. A  request  on  a  postal  addressed 
to  the  company  at  20  Second  Street,  San 
Francisco,    will   bring   it   free. 
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NEWS  AND   VIEWS 
I  Continued   from  page  5  i 
Normal   School   Students 
Show   Independence  and   Win 

Contesting  a  ruling  of  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  which  held  that  those  applying 
for  cadet  '>r  preliminary  certificates  must 
pa)  a  teachers'  certificate  of  $2.00,  fifteen 
hundred  pupils  of  the  Los  Angeles  State 
normal  school  after  voting  unanimously 
in  test  the  ruling,  won  a  signal  victory 
in  Judge  Fillayson's  court  December  31, 
when  an  opinion  was  handed  down  that  the 
ruling  was  illegal  and  void.  <)\er  eight 
hundred  dollars  it  was  reported  had  been 
collected  previously  in  this  county  which 
will  necessarily  be  refunded.  The  cost  of 
contesting  this  ruling,  including"  attorney's 
fees,  however,  will  be  added  to  the  sums 
of  money  already  wasted  by  teachers  who 
have  been  compelled  in  the  past  to  test  rul- 
ings of  the  office  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent or  to  have  those  ridings  judiciously  ex- 
plained. 

The    Schoolmasters'    Club 
Hears   Dr.   Thomas   Dixon 

Hie  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Los  Ange- 
less  met  at  the  Sentous  School  the  evening 
of  January  8th.  Principal  R.  C.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  club  was  in  the  chair  and 
presided  as  host  to  a  gathering  which,  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  rainstorm,  filled  the 
school's  auditorium  where  t  li  e  banquet 
planned  by  the  school's  cafeteria  was  serv- 
ed. After  a  program  given  by  the  Sentous 
boys  and  girls  between  courses,  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Dr.  Thomas  Dixon,  author 
of  note  and  more  recently  a  motion  picture 
producer  in  Los  Angeles,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress   against    local    film    censorship. 


Pendergrast  and  the 

"Wirt  System"  in  New  York 

The  "Wirt  System"  has  been  recommend- 
ed For  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  Comp- 
troller Pendergrast,  noted  as  one  of  the 
greatest  American  authorities  on  municipal 
efficiency,  in  his  recommendation  to  the 
Hoard  of  Estimate  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools  of  which  he  is  chairman,  advises 
that  the  school  year  be  increased  to  forty 
weeks  without  increase  in  pay;  no  ad- 
ditional pay  to  teachers  for  summer  school, 
continuation  o  r  n  i  g  h  t  school  i  f  un- 
der annual  contract;  lengthening  of  the 
school  day  to  4  p.  m. ;  reduction  of  11  per 
cent  on  the  number  of  teachers'  positions  ; 
reduction  of  common  school  course  to  seven 
years;  no  increase  in  the  budget  for  school 
expenses  over  that  of  1915. 
Course    in    Social    Science 

Dr.   Milbank  Johnson,  president  of  Char- 
ity  Commission   of   Los  Angeles,   Judge   E. 

A.  Camp  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  Dr.  E. 
S.  Bogardus  of  the  department  of  sociology 
of  the  UJniversity  of  Southern  California  and 
E.  J.  Lickley,  Supervisor  of  Compulsory 
Education  and  Evening  Schools,  will  deliver 
addresses  in  a  course  of  applied  sociology  to 
be  given  weekly  at  the  Brownson  House. 
Over  twenty  lectures  are  scheduled  to  be 
given  during  the  rest  of  the  school  year  and 
many  students  in  social  science  are  plan- 
ning  to   attend. 

The  Recognition  of  a  Schoolman's 
Work  by   the   Community 

By   a   vote   of   5   to   2,   the    Los   Angeles 
Board  of  Education  appointed  Prof.  Charles 

B.  Moore,  formerly  of  Occidental  College 
and  at  present  registrar  at  Polytechnic 
High  School,  to  the  principalship  of  the 
new  Franklin  High  School  in  the  northwest 


Make  The 
TRIP 
In   Less   Time 

BETWEEN 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

OAKLAND  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected   by  Automatic   Block   Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 
Trains  Arrive  and  Depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry- 
Telephone  Sutter  2339 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  "Graphite,"  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  publishers,  contained  a 
frontispiece  called  "A  Sky  Land  Trail," 
made  by  Miss  L.  A.  Howard,  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  High  School,  Cal.  It  also  had  a  por- 
trait of  C.  E.  Wehn,  the  Pacific  Coast 
representative  of  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  for 
the  public  schools.  Mr.  Wehn  successfully 
pencilizes  the- public  and  private  schools  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  also  Hawaii. 
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ECONOMO   is  more  than  the  name   of  a 
Crayon;  it  is  the  Mark  of  a  SYSTEM 

This  new  method  of  supplying  Crayons  to 
schools  has  never  before  been  attempt- 
ed by  any   Manufacturer 
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|  PRESSED  CRAYONS  | 
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£      MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY      ^ 

■SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS-.     .^ 
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When  you  buy  Crayons,  you  pay  for  the 
box.  In  buying  ECONOMO  CRAYONS 
the  tin  box  in  which  they  are  sold  is  an 
investment.  The  tin  box  is  not  thrown 
away ;  when  the  Crayons  are  used  up,  you 
refill  the  box  with  crayons  bought  in  bulk 
at  a  MUCH  LOWER  PRICE. 


\ny  color  of  the  set  can  be  replaced;  you  need  not  purchase  an  entire  new  set.  The  schools  particularly,  must  recognize  this  advantage. 
The   first    cost    is   approximately   the   same;   THE   SUBSEQUENT    EXPENSE   IS   FAR   LESS. 

The  i  rayons  are  made  in  our  own  laboratory  of  the  best  material  obtainable.  They  mark  with  a  velvety  smoothness  and  have  wonder- 
fully soft  blending  qualities.  The  assortment  includes  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Violet,  Brown  and  Charcoal  Gray,  3]/2  inches  long, 
wrapped   in   paper  of   its   nun   color. 

ECONOMO    PRESSED   CRAYONS   No.    15,   eight  crayons  in  metal  box $0.15 

In   Bulk,  any  color  or  assorted  colors,  per  gross    crayons      1.50 

ECONOMO  WAX  CRAYONS  No.  10,  eight  crayons  in   metal   box, "per  box! ......    ..... ','.     JO 

In  Bulk,  any  one  color  or  assorted  colors,  per  gross    crayons .85- 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


20  SECOND  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
section  of  the  city.  Air.  Moore's  appoint- 
ment, coming  as  it  does  as  a  recognition 
of  his  work  in  that  community  was  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  people  there  who 
have  for  so  long'  a  time  been  working  for 
a  high  school  in  that  locality.  Prof.  Moore 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  intel- 
lectual life  at  Highland  Park  for  over  sev- 
en years.  He  was  principal  of  the  Oc- 
cidental Academy  previous  to  the  removal 
of  Occidental  College  to  its  new  site  in 
the  Eagle  Rock  Valley.  Upon  the  location 
of  Franklin  High  School  in  that  vicinity 
those  interested  in  the  schools  of  that  sec- 
tion immediately  presented  a  plea  that  Mr, 
Moore,  who  had  accepted  a  position  in  the 
city  system,  be  chosen  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  new  school.  This  was  done  and  the 
selection  presents  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  school  people  in  this  city  one  of 
the  more  pleasant  incidents  in  a  school- 
man's life — a  community's  appreciation  and 
a  people's  faith  in  his  work. 
Teachers  of  Note  in  Charge 
of   Citizenship    Classes 

With  a  list  of  instructors -containing  the 
names  of  several  educators  of  note,  the 
citizenship  classes  in  the  Los  Angeles  eve- 
ning schools  are  preparing  monthly  classes 
of  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth  before 
the  United  States  District  Court.  Among 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  work  are  Dr. 
XL.  T.  Pierce,  formerly  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  at  Castelar 
Evening  School ;  Dr.  Lyman  Gregory,  for- 
merly of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
at  Avenue  Twenty-one  Evening  School ; 
zaiid  Dr.  M.  R.  Parmelee  formerly  of  Al- 
hambra  City  Schools,  at  the  Macy  Street 
School. 

FROM  THE  SCHOOL  WINDOW 

Acting'  under  advice  from  a  leading  at- 
torney the  teachers  began  proceedings 
against  the  two  street  car  companies,  the 
People's  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  and  the 
Edison  Electric  Light  Company. 

The  struggle,  which  was  a  bitter  one, 
and  one  in  which  the  teachers  were  given 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  display  their  new- 
ly acquired  knowledge  of  writs  of  man- 
damus, and  also  to  acquire  more  knowledge 
concerning  courts  and  appeals,  resulted  in 
the  filing  of  schedules  in  which  the  valua- 
tions of  the  five  corporations  were  raised 
from  $35,000,000  to  $263,000,000.  It  also 
resulted  after  considerable  time  in  the  pay- 
ment by  the  five  corporations  of  $597,033, 
out  of  which  the  people  of  Chicago  had 
been  swindled  ...  in  annual  taxes  for 
years. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sum 
came  from  five  corporations  only,  and  that 
there  were  still  others  to  be  heard  from. 
So  "in  1909,  as  a  consequence  of  the  teach- 
ers' fight,  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  sixteen  other  corporations  and  a 
favorable  verdict  will  mean  the  recovery 
of   millions." 

Then  comes  the  irony  of  fate,  as  tamper- 
ed with  by  scheming  politicians. 
Incident  Number  One 

"Soon  after  the  filing  of  the  suit  against 
the  Board  of  Equalization,"  Mr.  Creel  re- 
lates, "a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture that  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
teachers'  pension  law.  Miss  Haley  saw 
the  legislative  boss  and  asked  him  why 
such  a  senseless,  vicious  bill  should  be 
presented. 

'  'When  you  teachers  stayed  in  your 
school  rooms,'  growled  the  boss,   'we  men 


NATURE  FAKIR?    NO. 


G.    H.    C. 


WERE    YOU    a    teacher, 

OR   a   trustee, 

OR   ANYTHING 

FIFTEEN   YEARS   ago? 

THEN    YOU    remember 

THOSE    DELIUHTFUL    Animal    Stories 

OF    ERNEST    SETON    Thompson, 

*  #     * 

DIDN'T    THEY    grip 

YOUR   INTEREST 

AND    YOUR   heart    strings, 

AND  EVERYTHING? 

YOU  LAUGHED 

WITH    OLD    Vixen 

WHEN    SHE    threw    the    dogs 

OFF    THE   scent, 

AND    GRIEVED 

IN    SYMPATHY 

*  *     * 

WITH    KING    Lobo 

*  *     * 

WHEN    HE    lost    Blanco, 
HIS    MATE. 

THOSE    STORIES    were    read 
AND    TALKED    about 
AND    LIKED    by    everybody 

EXCEPT   ONE 

*  *     * 

A    WORLD    Renowned    Hunter 
WHEN   HE   read   them, 
HE   JUMPED    sidewise 
AND    SHOWED   FOUR 

WELL-DEVFLOPED    wisdom    teeth 

*  *     » 

AND    EVERYTHING 

*  #     * 

AND    LET    out    a    roar 

*  *     * 

AND    SAID    things,    perhaps, 
THAT   THE  Western   Journal 
WOULD    NOT    print 
EVEN  ^FOR    pay. 
AND    EVERYBODY    echoed 
"NATURE    FAKIR." 
AND     MR.     Seton 

AND    HIS    imitators 

*  *     * 

AND    P  LL    their   Animal    Stories 

*  #     • 

AND    EVFRYTHING. 

*  *     * 

WERE    IMMEDIATELY 

"KNOCKED    INTO    a   cocked   hat." 

THEN    MOST   of  us   felt 

AS    IF    our   best    friend 

HAD    "HANDED    us    something" 


SINCE ^THAT  time 
THERE  HAS^  been 
A    LONG   dry    spell 

ON    ANIMAL    Stories 

*  *     * 

FOR    BOYS    and    girls 

WITH    RELIEF    and    delight 

THEY    NOW    welcome 

PRINCE  GHOSH'S  new  book 

"WONDERS  OF  the  Jungle" 

THEY    ARE    fascinated 

BY    THE    way    he    reveals 

THE   PERSONALITY   of  his   animals 
»     »     * 

AND    EVERYTHING 

*  *     * 

HIS    STORY    of   the    way 
THE  GIANT  Water  Buffaloes 
SAVED^  LITTLE    Gulab. 
THEIR^  SIX    year   old    master 

FROM    THE    t.-*er, 

*  *     * 

NEVER    FAILS    to    interest. 

THEN    HIS    story 

OF   THE    Camel— 

BUT    WHATS    a    Camel 

WITH    HIS   boasted    record 

*  *     * 

OF    SEVEN    long   days 

*  *     * 

COMPARED    WITH    our    teachers? 

*  *     # 

THEY  ^HAVE    him    beat 
AT   HIS  own    game — 
BUT  THAT  story's  good 
THEY    ARE   all    good 
YO.'D    LIKE    them    yourself 
THEY'RE^  INTERESTING 
AND    CLEVERLY    written 

AND    LEAVE    a   good    taste 

*  *     # 

AND    EVERYTHING 

*  *     # 

IF   THE   Great   Hunter 

EVER    READS    them 

HE'LL   BREAK  out  again 

BUT   'TWTLI.    BE    in    Praise 
*     * 

FOR    THEY    are    Chemically 

*  *      * 

AND   ZOOLOGICALLY   pure 
THE    BOOKS    are    going 

LIKE   HOT   cakes,   too 

*  #     * 

YOU'D   BETTER  get  a  set 

*  *     # 

FOR    YOUR    school 

*  *     » 

D.    C.    HEATH    &    COMPANY 
BOSTON    -    NEW    YORK    -    CHICAGO 
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took    care    of    you,    but    when    you    go    out 
of     our    school     rooms     and     attack     these 
great,     powerful     corporations,     you     must 
expect  that  they  will   hit  back.'  " 
Incident  Number  Two 

The  $597,033  in  taxes  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  was  divided 
between  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education,  the  city  receiv- 
ing $347,749,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
$249,554  of  it.  The  city,  acting  through 
its  council,  applied  its  share  to  "restoring 
the  cut  that  had  been  made  in  the  salaries 
of  policemen  and  firemen.  The  Board  of 
Education  voted  its  share  to  paying  coal 
and  building  repair  bills." 

And  that  very  same  year,  1902,  in  which 
the  Board  received  its  money,  it  deducted 
from  the  teachers  salaries  a  small  increase, 
that  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  granted 
them,  and  put  them  back  to  their  1877 
basis. 

It  was  not  till  1906,  when  Judge  Dunne 
became  mayor  of  Chicago  and  a  new  Board 
of  Education  went  into  power,  that  the 
teachers  were  paid  at  last. 


In  surveying  these  and  other  results, .  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  beginning  with 
1901  and  continuing  every  year  since,  the 
Chicago  treasury  has  been  approximately 
$600,000  richer  because  of  the  teachers' 
attack  on  five  out  of  many  corporations ; 
and  that  there  can  be  found  nowhere 
graver  menace  to  our  sacred  national  ideals 
than  the  conditions  these  teachers  have 
uncovered,  and  nowhere  more  eloquent 
preachment  of  the  doctrines  of  good  citi- 
zenship than  these  teachers  through  their 
example   have   set   forth. 

It  is  also  fairly  certain  that  some  of  the 
tribulation  the  Chicago  teachers  are  going 
through  with  now  is  due  to  some  of  their 
very  laudable  activity  in  the  manner  re- 
lated. 

And  none  so  rash  to  do  them  reverence  ! 

Surely  in  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage 
Ihev   are   an   argument. 

Margaret  A.  Haley's  Bulletin  for  October 
21,  1915,  published  at  Chicago,  reprints  Mr. 
Creel's    article    in    full. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REASONS 
WHY   EVERY   SCHOOLROOM   SHOULD 
BE    EQUIPPED   WITH    THE   MOUL- 
THROP     MOVABLE     AND     AD- 
JUSTABLE    DESK 
Educators    advise   us    that    in    tabulating    their 
school   children    for   curvature   of  the   spine,   they 
find   that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren enter  school  with  a  straight  spine,  and  that 
practically     the     same     percentage     leave     school 
with  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  curvature  be- 
coming  more   pronounced    in    conformity    to   the 
child's     years    in     school.      Tins    is    due     to    the 
child  resting  the  weight  of  the  body  on  a  curved 
spine   due    to   improper   support   to   his   back,   the 
cartilage    between    the    vertebra    growing    in    this 
position,  as  the  child  leans  forward  over  his  desk 
to    study. 

To  try  t"  overcome  lliis  strain  and  to  try 
to  rest, 'the  child  turns  sideways  in  the  seat, 
resting  one  elbow  on  the  desk,  thereby  looking 
at  tlie  page  at  an  angle,  one  eye  being  pos- 
sibly 12  inches  from  the  page,  anil  the  other 
eye  possibly  14  or  15  inches  from  the  page. 
Ill  -     position    also    begets     serious    eye-strain. 


A  desk  that  is  stationary  or  a  desk  that  is 
simply  adjustable  up  and  down,  does  not  over- 
come this.  With  the  desk  that  is  simply  ad- 
justable up  and  down,  it  is  true  you  can  lower 
the  seat  and  desk  near  enough  to  the  floor  until 
the  child's  feet  can  rest  on  the  floor,  but  you 
have  simply  placed  his  feet  just  that  much 
I  nil  her  away  from  his  desk  top  in  proportion 
in  his  size,  and  again  the  seat  itself  will  be 
found  too  deep  for  the  smaller  child,  forcing 
the  child  to  sit  out  on  the  front  edge  of  his 
seal    with    no   support  to  his  back. 

When  you  sit  down  at  your  desk  or  table,  you 
draw  your  chair  forward;  you  do  this  involun- 
tarily. Now,  suppose  that  the  chairs  in  your 
home  or  in  your  office  were  screwed  to  the 
floor  a  certain  distance  away  from  your  table 
or  desk,  and  you  were  obliged  to  sit  several 
hours  a  day  in  this  position.  Why  inflict  this 
on    growing   children? 

With  the  Moulthrop  Desk,  all  of  this  is  done 
away  with.  The  desk  top  is  adjustable  up  and 
down  to  accommodate  the  length  of  body  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  desk  top  is  also  plus  and  minus — 
that  is.  the  desk  top  draws  back  to  the  pupils, 
allowing  him  to  sit,  or  rather  forcing  him  to  sit 
in  an  upright  and  comfortable  position.  With 
the  M 'Uilllirop  Desk,  the  seat  and  back  is  made 
in  height  and  width  in  proportion,  to  lit  the  child 
perfectly  The  back  of  the  scat  is  made  with  just 
the  right  pitch  to  permit  the  child  to  sit  in  an 
erect  and  comfortable  position  and  with  the 
propel     -upport    to    the    back. 
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supplies,  etc.  All  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  child  to  study  and  learn.  Leaving 
aside  the  fact  of  the  injury  physically  done  to 
the  child  by  the  old  type  of  school  desk,  educa- 
tors tell  us  that  where  the  child  is  seated  in 
a  comfortable  position  and  enjoys  the  many 
teaching  advantages  of  the  Moulthrop  Chair 
Desk,  the  child  will  advance  much  further  in 
his  work  in  the  same  given  time  than  he  would 
with    the   old    type   of   desk. 

It  costs  you  so  much  per  day  to  run  your 
school — figure  that  to  use  the  old  type  of  desk 
would  cost  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  year  per 
child  in  detriment  to  the  child's  school  work  in 
loss  of  time  and  loss  of  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  detriment  done  to  the  child  himself  edu- 
cationally and  physically.  The  lifetime  of  a 
school  desk  is  many,  many  years.  Multiply 
$5.00  or  $10.00  per  year  by,  say  20  years,  the 
lifetime  of  a  desk.  The  old  type  of  school 
desk  then  is  a  too  expensive  proposition  to  use 
at    any    original    cost. 


Allow  us  to  demonstrate  further  to  you  the 
many  advantages  of  the  Moulthrop  Desk.  If  you 
contemplate  buying  desks  of  some  kind,  you, 
of  course,  want  to  buy  the  desk  best  fitted  to 
your  work.  Schoolroom  furniture  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  you  can  afford  to  use  only  the 
best.  If  you  are  ready  to  purchase  now  and 
would  like  to  see  a  sample  of  this  desk  and 
have  it  demonstrated  to  you,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  do  this.  Write  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin, 
San    Francisco. 

Editor's  Note: — These  desks  are  in  use  at  the 
Model  Suburban  School  of  Montara  in  San 
Francisco,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  many  other  places 
in    California. 

NEW  YORK  IS  HEADQUARTERS  OF 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  executive  and  general  offices  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  are  now 
located  in  a  new  building  at  77  Madison 
Avenue,  corner  28th  Street — in  the  heart  of 
the  up-town  publishing  district,  one  block 
from  Fifth  Avenue  and  two  blocks  from 
Madison  Square.  The  offices  occupy  two 
floors  fronting  on  two  streets. 

All  the  offices  have  street  fronting,  thus 
having  all  the  advantages  of  natural  light. 
They  are  equipped  with  the  indirect  light- 
ing system.  The  general  offices  have  been, 
fitted  throughout  with  the  most  modern  oak 
furniture,  while  the  executive  office  is  iurn- 
ished  exclusively  in  mahogany. 


The  Company's  New  York  office  was 
opened  eight  years  ago  at  1123  Broadway. 
Since  then  the  business  in  the  eastern  ter- 
ritory has  grown  more  than  300  per  cent. 
During  the  past  year  the  adoptions  of  the 
system  throughout  the  country  have  reach-1 
ed  the  wonderful  total  of  705  schools,  ex- 
ceeding by  nearly  300  the  number  of 
schools  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  system. 

GRAND   OPERA   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Sunday,  January  30,  will  usher  in  the  two! 
weeks'  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  by  the  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  has  as  its  stars,  Alice  Nielsen 
and  Alice  Gentle,  but  which  boasts  of  a 
number  of  song-birds  of  note  who  are  not 
so  well  known  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Mine.  Butterfly"  will  be  the  opening  bill. 
It  will  disclose  one  of  the  La  Scala  Com- 
pany's featured  singers,  Rosina  Zotti,  a  ly- 
ric soprano,  who  created  the  role  of  Zingari 
in  Leoncovallo's  opera  of  that  name.  Mme. 
Zotti  will  sing  Cho-Cho-San,  a  role  in 
which  she  has  achieved  distinction. 

"Mme.  Butterfly"  will  be  put  on  in 
elaborate  fashion,  for  Messrs.  Sparks  Berry 
and  L.  E.  Behymer,  the  impressarios,  pride 
themselves  upon  the  scenic  equipment  and 
costumes  of  the  organization.  The  Puccini 
operas  have  not  been  given  here  in  several 
years  and  are  very  popular  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company  em- 
braces 134  persons,  including"  a  capable 
chorus  of  50.  The  orchestra  numbers  45 
musicians  and  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  Chev.  Fulgenzio  Guerrieri, 
"the  man  who  conducts  without  a  baton." 

In  addition  to  Alice  Nielsen,  Alice  Gentle 
and  Rosina  Zotti,  the  sopranos  include  Lina 
Reggiani  and  Tina  Scinetti.  Claude  Al- 
bright is  principal  contralto.  Edith  Mackie 
and  Ninan  Ervini  are  mezzo-sopranos.  The 
tenors  include,  Giuseppe  Corallo,  Giuseppe 
Vogliotti,  Marie  Rodolfi  and  Gerolamo  In- 
gar.  Bartoloemo  Dadone,  Marino  Aineto, 
David  Silva  and  Gino  Santini  are  baritones. 

The  repertoire  for  the  first  week  follows : 
Sunday,  "Mme.  Buterfly,"  with  Zotti ;  Mon- 
day, "La  Boheme,"  with  Nielsen  ;  Tuesday, 
"Carmen,"  with  Gentle ;  Wednesday  mati- 
nee, "Mme.  Butterfly"  with  Zotti;  Wed- 
nesday night,  "Rigoletto,"  with  Nielsen  ; 
Thursday,  "Carmen,"  with  Gentle;  Friday, 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  with  Zotti ;  Saturday 
matinee,  "La  Boheme,"  with  Nielsen ;  Sat- 
urday night,  "II  Trovatore,"  with  Gentle, 
Zotti,  Corallo,  Dadone,  Lombardi. 


It   costs   a   certain   amount   of   money    to   creel 

a    -eliool    building    ami    equip    it.    and    it    costs    So 
much    per   year    to    maintain    the    teaching    force, 


SOME  PRACTICAL  RECORD  BOOKS 

(Just  Published) 

IMPERIAL  REAL  ESTATE  RECORD 

Arranged  to  enable  owners  and  dealers  in  real  estate  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
taxes,     assessments,     installments,     encumbrances,    etc.      Durably    bound.      Price,   $1.00. 

DISTRICT  CLERK'S   RECORD   BOOK 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by  a  man  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  duties  of  all 
school  officers,  from  janitor  to  county  superintendent,  this  knowledge  enabling  him 
to  so  simplify  the  arrangements  as  to  make  it  easily  understood  and  of  practical  value  to 
everyone   holding   the   important   office    of  district    clerk.      Durably    bound.    Price,    $1.50. 

LIBRARIAN'S    RECORD    BOOK 

The  library  should  be  a  very  important  feature  in  every  school,  and  the  first  aim  of 
a  good  teacher  should  be  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading  on  the  part  of  every  pupil. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  only  advisable  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary, but  to  keep  a  systematic  record  of  the  reading  done  by  each  pupil. 
In  this  book  the  tables  are  so  arranged  that  a  pupil's  reading  for  the  whole  year  may 
he  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  system  of  keeping  run  of  the  books  taken  out  and  return- 
ed is  simple  and  accurate  in  the  extreme.     Durably   bound.     Price,   $1.25. 

Published  By   WHITAKER  and  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS"  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Probation  is  a  Principle  Providing  for  Per- 
ennial Postponement  of  Punishment.  (Plenty 
of  P's!)  Probation  is  a  most  worthy  idea,  if 
practiced   in   moderation.     As  it  is   used   in   many 

cases,    it   is   injustice. 

*       *       * 

Final    Joke — A    Favorite    for    Years 

The  "devil"  in  a  printer's  office  was  carrying 
a  column  of  type,  all  set  for  printing  the  paper. 
He   tripped   and   fell,   being  quite   athletic. 

"Heavens!"  murmured  the  patient  editor, 
"Break  the  news  gently,  boy!" 


The  current  number  of  "The  Bulletin," 
a  semi-monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  is  replete  with 
information  and  interest.  The  instruction 
it  gives  to  its  employees,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  various  railroad  problems,  make  it 
well  worth  reading"  from  cover  to  cover. 
Many  a  story,  discussing  the  various  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  the  statistical  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  company  showing" 
the  indifference  of  autoists  to  railroad 
crossings,  would  make. a  valuable  sermon  to 
our  quixotic  autoists. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  California,  is  in 
Europe  studying  the  economic  conditions 
in    connection   with   the   great   war. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


PHOTOPLAY  THEATRES 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN     FRANCISCO     MOTION     PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between   20th   and   21st 


THE  IDLE  HOUR 

MISSION   STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED   FILMS 


Teachers! 
Attention! 


LET   US   BE 
WARM    FRIENDS! 


FOR   SCHOOL   OR   HOME. 
"MAJESTIC"    HEAT    IS    WARMED. 
AIR    UNCHANGED    CHEMICALLY. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

Majestic  Electric  Developmen'  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
420  O'FARRELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  C.  BOYNTON 

BOYNTON 


C.  C.  BOYNTON  D.  W.  LINDSAY 

E5TERLY  TEACHERS' 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 

AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.   No  charge  for  consulting 
us.    Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

We  have  filled  more  positions  in  California    than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business, 
combined. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract.  (S)  spo£ 


Chrcngo  414-416  Steinway  Hall 
Baltimore  Md.  Munsey  Bldg. 
New  York.  N  Y.  Flaliron  Bldg. 
Iv.  Mo.  New  York  Life  Bldg. 
iber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


U.   S.  Trust  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU    WANTED    THAT    POSITION 


Did  you  «et  it?      In  "Teacninsas  a  Business"  ynu  ni.iy  find  the 
reason  why.    This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations 

Western  Office  :  of  thirty  years  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  applications. 

Realty  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash.      IT  TELLS  HOW.    Sent  tree.  "623  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 


Register  in  the 

FisK  Teachers'  Ag'ency 

40,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $28,000,000 

THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA    OFFICE 

BERKELEY,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    2A    Park    St. 

New  York,   N.   Y„    156  Fifth  Ave. 

Washington,   D.   C.   1847   U   Street 

Chicago,   111.,   28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Denver,    317    Masonic    Temple 
Portland.    Ore.,   316   Journal    Bldg. 
"The    Fisk   Teachers'   Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful   record,    and    their   managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.    S.    Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309,   310,  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

TEACHERS 


THE  VOGUE 

J.  A.   SMITH   &   CO. 
Proprietors 
1405  SUTTER  ST 
Offers  Special   Inducements  to  Teach- 
ers   who    desire    CORSETS    to    FIT. 

Hairdressing    and    other    Departments. 

Remember  the  Place 

1405  SUTTER  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO 


MODERN  SCHOOL   APPLIANCES 

THE  NEW  VICTOR  PENCIL  SHARPENER 

Whatever  the  virtues  of  other  Pencil  Sharpeners, 
the  blades  or  cutters  very  soon  become  dull,  thereby 
rendering  the  machine  useless.  The  cutter  of  the  "Vic- 
tor" is  made  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  mechan- 
ically  correct   principle. 

The  pencil  is  automatically  held  and  fed  and  the 
feeding  is  automatically  stopped  when  the  pencil  is 
sharpened,  consequently  there  is  no  waste  of  time  or 
pencil.  The  machine  will  supply  either  a  blunt  or  fine 
commercial  point  as  may  be  desired.  The  "Victor" 
will  sharpen  any  pencil,  flat,  round,  octagon,  short, 
Victor  Pencil  Sharpener  long_  m^  stout    soft    hard|  rubber  tipped,  chalk,  pap- 

er or  carpenters'  pencils,   crayons;   anything  in  fact  in  the  pencil  line.  It  will  not  break  the  points. 
The   machine   is   made    entirely   of   metal;    the  cutter  of  the   finest  hardened  tool  steel,  and  it 
will  last  for  years. 

THE    NEW    WEBER    SANITARY    BLACKBOARD 
ERASER   CLEANER 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Moves  Toward  Better  SCHOOL 
SANITATION  Made  Within  Recent  Years 

This  new  Sanitary  Eraser  Cleaner  quickly  and  thoroughly  cleans 
from   one   to   twenty-four   blackboard    erasers. 

Every  particle  of  dust  is  removed  thereby  promoting  hygienic 
conditions  in  the  schoolroom,  and  preventing  erasers  from  becoming 
lodging    places    for    infection. 

The  method  of  operation  is  so  simple  that  any  school  boy  can 
work  the  machine,  thoroughly  cleaning  many  erasers  in  a  short  time. 

WRITE  US   FOR   PRICES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

365  MARKET  STREET  100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW 

San  Francisco  Reno 


Eraser  Cleaner 


512  SO.   BROADWAY 

Los  Angeles 
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HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


In  the  Heart  of  the  City 


Every  Convenience  and  Comfort 


European  Plan  $1.50  and  Upward 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


G.    D.    MURPHY,    V.    P.  E.    G.    HOPPS,    Sec. 

United  Glass  Works 

(Incorporated) 
H.  E.  HOPPS.  President 

Art  Stained  Glass 

1024    Mission    Street  Phone    Park    6143 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

SILK  HATS  $7.50 


HENDERSON'S 

MILLINERY 
216   Stockton   Street 


CAT  AMD  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J,  D.  V.  S. 

1818  MARKET  ST.  Nr.  Octavia      San  Francisco 
Phone    Market   2670— Ambulance    Night   or   Day 


The  King  Is  Dead  --  Long  Live  the  King 


Educational  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  recent  convention,  enthusiastically 
commended    the    improved    design    and    con- 
duction of  our  new  Model  B.  MOULTHROP 
MOVEABLE  CHAIR-DESK. 


Let  us  send  you  information.  Also  on  new 
unit  moveable  equipment,  also  on  new  kinder- 
garten  chairs  and   tables. 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  COMPANY,  Mfgs. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


COAST  AGENTS 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  COMPANY 

770  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  A.  J. 
Cloud,    San    Francisco.      April    17-20. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal.;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Craig  Cunning- 
ham, Madera,   President;   E.   W.   Lindsay,   Fresno,   Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
32-4   Phelan   Building,   San   Francisco,   Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 

Li  i  tie  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 


Toward  the  Rising  Sun 

The  middle  of  February  brought  me  a 
journey  to  the  East,  to  attend  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Detroit, 
Michigan.  We  left  on  the  15th,  by  way  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  via  Denver. 
The  train  started  from  Sacramento  three 
hours  late,  because  the  ferry  boat  failed  to 
cross  Carcpuinez  Straits  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  around  by  Stockton.  We  start-, 
ed  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  went  to  bed  at 
once,  and  got  no  view  of  the  deep  snows 
and  the  snow  sheds  of  the  Sierras.  When 
the  morning  broke,  California  was  gone 
and  we  were  scudding  rapidly  across  the 
dreary  plains  of  Nevada.  Beautiful  snow- 
clad  peaks  were  continually  coming  up  on 
right  and  left  but  the  level  parts  of  the 
country  were  bare.  So  we  flew  ever  to- 
ward the  rising  sun,  all  day  and  all  night, 
all  of  the  next  day,  arriving  at  the  base  of 
Pike's  Peak  and  the  mountain  city  of  Den- 
ver in  the  evening.  We  went  to  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel,  a  monstrous  caravansary 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  inner 
court  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  the  life  of 
the  hotel  goes  on  within  it.  The  lobby 
occupies  the  ground  floor  and  above  it, 
overlooking  it,  are  encircling  balconies  up, 
up,  up  for  many  stories,  upon  which  open 
the  myriads  of  guest  rooms.  Its  woodwork 
and  furnishings  are  of  solid  oak,  its  carpets 
deep,  its  decorations  gorgeous.  Outside, 
the  walls  are  smooth,  and  it  looks  like  a 
big  business  block,  built  out  to  the  side- 
walk on  all  sides  and  giving  no  hint  of  the 
teeming  activity  within.  It  is  twenty  years 
old  and  falling  behind  in  fashion  so  far  as 
interior  arrangements  are  concerned. 
A  Mile  High 

Denver  is  almost  exactly  a  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  250,000  people. 
Almost  at  its   outskirts   the  foothills  begin 


that  rise  into  a  magnificent  sweep  of  white 
crowned  mountain  peaks,  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length,  with  Long's  Peak  at  one  end  and 
Pike's  Peak  at  the  other.  These  summits 
are  about  14,200  feet  high,  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds lower  than  our  own  Mt.  Whitney. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  city,  as 
shown  by  a  half  day  auto  ride,  was  the 
enormous  number  of  brick  houses.  You 
can  look  for  hours  and  never  see  a  wooden 
house.  Occasionally  there  is  a  stone  struc- 
ture and  once  in  a  great  while  a  cement 
one — but   lumber,   never !      It's   against   the 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SERVICE 

THE  golden  age  of  service  is  here  and 
now.  In  the  yesterday  of  years,  ser- 
vice and  business  were  about  as  far 
apart  as  war  and  peace.  Business  was 
sharp,  sometimes  cruel,  rarely  generous. 
The  dollars  were  laid  on  the  counter  and 
the  goods  passed  over.  Sometimes  the 
trade  was  square  and  clean — that  is,  value 
was  given  for  value  received.  Often  the 
trade  was  little  above  a  swindle.  When 
the  deal  was  over  the  dealer  and  the  custo- 
mer parted,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it. 

"Then  someone  discovered  that  people 
in  business  were  no  different  from  people 
in  the  home,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
fields.  The  bigness  of  humanity  itself  came 
into  business,  and  business  awoke  to  the 
great  truth  that  it  had  a  higher  and  greater 
mission  in  the  world  than  merely  earn- 
ing dollars  in  as  sly  and  crafty  manner 
as  possible.  The  spirit  of  service  was  born, 
and  now  we  find,  with  the  expansion  of 
corporate  life,  entirely  new  considerations 
of  the  subject. 

"Great  corporations  vie  with  each  other 
to  do  more  and  more  for  their  employes 
and  for  their  patrons — not  with  the  idea 
that  there  may  be  an  immediate  return  in 
dollars,  although  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
more  an  institution  can  do  for  humanity 
at  large  the  richer  will  be  its  own  existence 
and  the  larger  will  be  its  scope. 

"Therefore  we  find  not  only  corporation 
schools,  but  what  is  more  surprising,  con- 
ventions of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
corporation  school  work — the  movement  is 
widespread. 

"The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  a  regularly  organized  Educational  De- 
partment which  publishes  all  manner  of 
practical  books  which  tend  to  raise  the 
physical,  social,  and  financial  standards  of 
the  people  throughout  the  country.  You 
may  even  secure  a  book  from  them  telling 
how  to  make  fly-traps — what  have  flies  to 
do  with  plows  and  harrows?  Nothing  at 
all,  except  that  their  venom-covered  feet 
may  bring  death  to  those  who  buy  plows 
and  harrows.  Good  advertising?  No!  just 
good  humanity.    .    ." 

Editorial   frcm   The   Etude,   June,    1915 
Philadelphia 


city  ordinances !  Your  mind  grows  dizzy 
counting  the  wonderful  number,  variety, 
shape,  color,  of  brick  houses,  mile  after 
mile.  A  good  many  are  painted  yellow,  to 
imitate  a  frame  dwelling,  and  your  eye 
marks  it  with  relief  and  delight  far  away — 
but  when  you  get  up  close,  down  goes  your 
heart  again — you  can  see  the  cold  bricks 
through  the  paint!  Still,  they  are  allowed 
to  use  wooden  shingles  for  the  roofs,  and 
that    helps    some.      I'm    recommending    my 


friends  to  go  to  Denver  and  start  a  brick 

yard. 

Clouds  of  Smoke 

Every  city  has  some  little  peccadillo  that 
distinguishes  it  from  its  fellows.  Sacra- 
mento has  its  front  doors  up  a  flight  of 
steps,  on  the  second  floor.  In  Denver, 
nearly  every  house  has  a  queer,  egg-shaped 
thing  at  the  rear,  made  of  cement.  I 
thought  they  were  outdoor  bake-ovens,  'till 
some  one  told  me  they  were  ash-pots.  The 
people  burn  coal,  and  dump  the  ashes  in 
the  pit  to  be  carried  away  by  the  garbage 
man   on   his   rounds. 

Not  only  do  they  burn  coal  in  the  houses, 
but  in  the  big  city  buildings,  in  the  factor- 
ies, smelters  and  other  works.  The  result 
is  vast  clouds  of  stifling,  acrid  coal-smoke 
ever  floating  over  the  city.  One  never  gets 
a  clear  breath.  You  never  feel  clean.  Open 
a  window,  you  choke,  the  streets,  walls, 
floors,  are  black.  Coal  dust  is  everywhere. 
California  cities  and  towns  don't  realize 
what  heavenly  blessings  they  enjoy  in  the 
absence  of  coal.  The  oil-burning  locomo- 
tives, the  gasoline  engines,  the  electric 
cookers  and  freedom  from  coal  smut  ought 
to  make  life  seem  like  one  long,  happy 
dream. 
Occasion  for  Stopping 

We  stopped  in  Denver  because  a  meeting 
had  been  called  to  effect  an  organization 
of  Western  State  Superintendents.  All  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
included  in  the  call.  These  are  also  called 
the  Land  Grant  States,  and  this  tells  the 
real  reason  for  their  coming  together. 
They  have  very  important  common  inter- 
ests, connected  with  their  school  lands,  and 
they  met  to  compare  notes  and  to  post  each 
other  on  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with 
these  lands  and  guarding  the  interests  of 
the   public   schools   therein. 

There  are  four  women  State  superintend- 
ents in  the  United  States,  and  three  of 
them  were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
For  Colorado,  there  was  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
meeting,  and  a  very  able  president  indeed 
she  was.  From  Idaho  there  was  Miss  Ber- 
nice  McCoy,  and  from  Wyoming  Miss 
Edith  K.  O.  Clark,  a  tall,  handsome,  ath- 
letic young  woman  who  was  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  anywhere.  She  hails  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  been  a  teacher 
and  county  superintendent  in  Wyoming. 
The  fourth  is  Mrs.  Josephine  Preston,  of 
Washington,  who  telegraphed  that  she 
couldn't  come  at  all  by  reason  of  a  death  in 
her  official  family. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  one  of  the 
legislative  rooms  of  the  State  capital,  a 
handsome  granite  pile  that  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  one  side  of  the  civic  center. 
Public  Land  and  the  School 

The  United  States  has  given  noble  gifts 
of  land  to  each  of  these  land  grant  States, 
gifts  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  public 
schools  of  each  of  them.  In  California  we 
were  given  500.000  acres  in  a  lump,  and 
besides   that   two   sections   in   every  town- 
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ship.  This  amounted  to  more  than  five 
million  acres,  a  princely  bequest.  The  best 
of  these  lands  have  passed  out  of  our 
hands,  but  in  the  newer  commonwealths, 
as  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  the  State 
-till  h..lds  them,  and  so  vasl  arc  they,  of 
such  value,  that  if  cared  for  and  well  man- 
aged they  will  in  a  short  time  entirely 
maintain  the  public  schools  of  their  re- 
spective Slates.  Colorado  still  lias  coal 
lands  in  her  school  sections  that  arc  esti- 
mated to  he  Worth  at  least  150  million  dol- 
lars. 

In  our  Slate,  from  lime  immemorial,  wc 
have  I'reeh  sold  our  school  land  to  any  one 
who  would  buy,  at  $1.25  per  acre.  Of 
course  all  this  land  is  now  worth  much 
more,  hut  when  sold,  in  competition  with 
free  public  laud  during  past  years,  it  would 
,,,,1  I, rin-  ,ni\  more.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  it  is  an  open 
question.  For  the  past  eight  years  it  has 
been  sold  to  competing  bidders  and  has 
vielded  from  $6.00  to  S10.00  per  acre.  In 
early  years  the  school  land  was  plundered 
in  one  way  and  another.  The  notorious 
fraud.-  of  Hyde  and  Benson,  exposed  by 
lleiicv  and  detective  Burns,  concerned 
school  lands. 
Colorado  Dry 

Colorado  is  one  of  the  States  that  voted 


a  constitutional  prohibition  amendment  at 
the  last  election.  This  went  into  effect  the 
first  of  the  present  year,  on  New  Year's 
day.  I  looked  about  and  inquired  into  the 
matter  with   curious  interest. 

Denver  is  a  big  city,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people.  Not  a  saloon  of  any  kind 
was  visible,  and  I  never  saw  a  drunken 
man  while  there.  The  choice  corners  of 
the  business  streets,  that  would  normally 
be  occupied  by  fashionable  saloons,  were 
being  used  by  big  grocery  stores  in  many 
cases.  Groceries  seem  quickest  to  move. 
A  great  brewery  was  being  changed  into  a 
brick-yard.  The  State  superintendent,  the 
university  professors,  the  leading  teachers 
of  the  city,  all  seemed  greatly  delighted 
over  the  change  and  assured  me  that  the 
people  of  the  State  would  not  think  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  old  regime.  The  merchants 
found  their  trade  increased  and  the  officers 
of  the  law  found  fewer  crimes  to  combat. 
Yet  Denver  was  an  old  frontier  city,  wild 
and  woolly,  and  a  center  of  the  mining 
industry.  The  city  fought  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  grounds  of  its 
special  charter,  and  carried  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  held  that  Den- 
ver was  in  Colorado  and  that  it  must  con- 
form to  the  constitution  of  Colorado.  So 
all   the   lights   of  the   liquor   men,   both   in 


city  and  country,  went  out  on  January  1st; 
without    disturbance,    revolution    or   blood- 
shed.     Seemingly,   the   people   as   a   whole 
are  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
And  Now  Good-bye 

Friday  evening  we  resumed  the  eastward 
flight  on  the  Burlington  Railroad.  We 
were  in  company  of  two  carloads  of  Colo- 
rado school  people,  also  going  to  the  na- 
tional meeting  at  Detroit.  There  was  also 
a  large  delegation  from  Utah.  Yet  these 
States  were  almost  as  far  away  from  Michi- 
gan as  California,  comparatively.  They 
have  a  wonderful  public  spirit,  are  alive, 
active,  up-and-coming,  in  a  peculiar  way. 

Next  morning  we  awoke  at  Omaha.  We 
had  crossed  Nebraska  in  the  night  and  now 
were  swiftly  passing  through  the  frozen 
cornfields  of  Iowa.  There  was  a  slight 
snowfall  over  the  landscape,  ponds  and 
pools  were  frozen  over,  great  blocks  of  ice 
were  floating  in  the  streams.  The  leaves 
were  off  the  trees,  not  a  green  thing  visible 
far  or  near,  and  the  country  looked  chill, 
desolate  and  drear. 

Here  we  must  bid  each  other  a  respectful 
adieu,  for  I  am  going  on  and  it  is  time  for 
these  paragraphs  to  go  back.     Good-bye. 


Studying  Fiction 

The  other  day  I  came  upon  some  notes 
which  I  had  made  regarding  the  study  of 
fiction.  They  were  drawn  from  several 
sources,  and  they  are  herewith  appended  in 
the  conviction  that  they  will  help  students 
of  literature,  and  youthful  writers  to  under- 
stand certain  important  points  upon  which 
the  success  of  the  short  story  depends : 
Kinds  of  Stories 

1 .  Tale,  a  story  of  adventure  or  incident 
of  any  sort. 

2.  Fable  or  allegory,  a  tale  with  a  direct 
moral. 

3.  Study  in  which  there  is  a  descriptive 
study  of  some  type  in  character  or 
characteristic. 

4.  Dramatic  sketch,  a  story  whose  value 
depends  on  a  clever  dramatic  situa- 
tion, or  a  dramatic  statement  of  an 
idea. 

5.  Complete  drama  combines  all  the 
elements  found  in  other  kinds  into  a 
-ingle,    effective   story. 

The   drama   tells   a   tale. 

The  drama  has  a  moral. 

The  drama  has  a  study  of  character. 

The     drama    usually    suggests    some 

problem  of  life  or 
The   drama   has   some   clever   turn   or 
unexpected   episode  or  climax. 
Writing  the  Short  Story 

First— A   striking  idea,  situation,  or  trail 

of  character,  and  only  one. 
Second— Begin     with    something    definite 

at    which   to  look. 
Third— Go  straight    ahead   to   the   end,   in 
a   simple  and  natural   manner. 
Put    in   nothing  that    has   not.  a  bearing 

on   the   catastrophe  of  the  story. 
(  hiiit  nothing  that  has  a  bearing  on  the 

catastrophe   of   the    story. 
Sacrifice    the    irrelevant    to    the    imme- 
diate  interest   of   the   Story, 


Eliza  T).  Keith 

Give    strength    to    the    story    by    clever 

use  of  contrasts. 
To  make  strong  contrasts   match   one 
description    against    another    descrip- 
tion,  detail  for  detail    (contrast  and 
cross  contrast). 
Bring  out  of  the  single  idea  or  particu- 
lar thought  the  essential  idea  of  the 
story  to   a   pertinent   conclusion. 
Material  for  Short  Stories 

Make'  a  business  of  getting  the  material 
for  the  story. 

Writer  must  know  his  subject  thorough- 

"  Beware  of  subjects  stale  or  over-familiar 
to  the  writer. 
Place  to  Look  for  Material 

Files  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly  publica- 
tions contain  curious  and  suggestive  hap- 
penings. 

Queer,  interesting  things  happen  every- 
where. 

An  actual  incident  from  real  life  best 
basis   for   a   strong  story. 

Writer  must  add  his  own  personality  and 
his  art. 

Know  Your  Readers 

The  struggle  of  humanity  is  to  get  out  of 
itself,  either  for  relief,  or  in  the  struggle  to 
be  better,  or  to  know  more. 

Stories  of  human  interest  contain  senti- 
ment or  relate  to  the  secrets  of  life. 

Effective  ideas  are  such  as  determine  the 
whole  entire  course  of  some  human  life. 

No  incident  is  of  value  unless  it  means 
something  in  the  course  of  the  storyr. 

Match  each  event  found  in  the  world 
with  some  heart  knowledge,  some  expe- 
rience of  human  existence  peculiarly  our 
own — that   we   ourselves   have   lived. 

Romance  is  based  on  possibility.  Every- 
thing must  be  developed  according  to  the 
requirements   of   Nature. 

Actual  facts  may  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition   of  possible  facts, 


Start  with  as  many  actual  facts  as  are 
available. 

To  the  actual  facts  add  such  imaginary 
"facts"  as  are  believed  by  the  writer  to  be 
entirely  possible. 

The  value  of  the  story  lies  in  the  great 
possibility  of  life  which  it  illustrates. 
Be  True  to  Life— How? 

Know  the  life  of  which  we  write. 

The  author's  natural  bent  of  mind  deter- 
mines what  variety  of  life  he  knows  best — 
the   character   will   have   the   same    mental 
habits  as  their  creator. 
A  Magazine  for  Literary  Workers 

"The  Writer's  Monthly"  for  January  pub- 
lished by  the  Home  Correspondence  School 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  contains  the 
thirteenth  in  the  series  of  letters  to  young 
authors  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  and  from  it 
we  glean  certain  impressive  ideas.  For 
instance,  in  describing  a  character,  the 
picture  should  be  vivid,  not  the  items 
of  the  catalogue,  "Be  a  severe  critic 
of  your  inventions — bite  each  coin  that 
drops  from  your  mill  to  see  if  its  glitter 
after  all  is  only  leaden." 

The  chapter  on  Criticism  and  Revision  of 
Verse  by  Francis  James  MacBeth  opens 
with   this    statement : 

"Lucky  is  the  writer,  especially  lucky 
the  poet,  who  has  a  friend  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  literary  faults :  one  with 
intelligence  to  discover  the  defects,  courage 
to  give  honest  opinions,  knowledge  to  sug- 
gest corrections,  and  interest  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  the  criticism." 

This  is  wdiat  a  school  teacher  should  be 
in   correcting  compositions. 
Authors  and  the  Bible 

As  an  evidence  of  the  influence  which 
our  English  Bible  has_  exerted  upon  our 
literature,  the  list  published  under  this 
caption  in  the  January  "Writer's  Monthly" 
will  carry  conviction.  Space  reasons  pre- 
clude an  extended  quotation,  but  these  will 
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show  the  Bible  influence  as  to  the  selection 
of  titles :  Hall  Caine  makes  good  use  of  it 
in  "The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me,"  "The 
■  Prodigal  Son,"  and  "The  Scapegoat" ;  An- 
drew Balfour  has  written  "Veng'eance  .is 
Mine,"  and  Blundelle  Burton's  "The 
House  of  Bondage"  and  "The  Sword  of 
Gideon"  are  two  fine  titles.  L.  G.  Moberly 
has  "In  the  Balances,"  Charles  Marriott 
"The  House  on  the  Sand,"  and  Miss  Coul- 
son  Kernahan  "An  Unwise  Virgin"  and 
"The  Graven  Image." 

"The  Writer's  Monthly"  suggests  that  it 
would  be  quite  an  interesting  effort  for  its 
readers  to  tell  just  where  these  expressions 
occur  in  the  Bible. 

Let  me  suggest  another  interesting  liter- 
ary exercise.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  se- 
lect scriptural  phrases  that  have  both  chal- 
lenge and  suggestion — which  indeed  are 
prime  requisites  in  successful  titles.  For 
instance,  "What  Will  a  Man  Give?,"  "One 
Shall  Be  Taken,"  "Put  Up  Thy  Sword," 
"■What  Is  That  to  Thee?,"  "He  Had  Great 
Possessions." 

How  to  Write  English  Correctly 

Every  teacher  of  English  should  be  made 
much  more  efficient,  through  the  help  af- 
forded by  the  new  book  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  by  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  Ph.  D., 
and  entitled  "Written  English." 

Says  the  author:  "The  object  of  this 
book  is  to  teach  students  to  write  correctly 
— not  to  teach  them  to  write  with  literary 
excellence.  That  instruction  in  composi- 
tion, as  at  present  carried  on  both  in  school 
and  in  college,  fails  to  teach  students  to 
write  correctly  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation and  complaint. 

"  'Correctness'  includes  not  only  con- 
formity to  rules  fixed  by  convention,  but 
also  conformity  to  obvious  rules  of  com- 
mon sense. 

"Instruction  in  the  principles  of  correct- 
ness in  written  English  must  be  based 
upon  the  leading"  parts  of  grammatical  the- 
ory and  terminology." 

Didn't   I   Tell   You   So? 

Have  I  not  consistently  maintained  this 
view  ?  Have  I  not  always  insisted  that  the 
child's  first  studied  attempts  at  expression 
should  be  guided  into  correct  sentence- 
making?  How  any  one  can  attempt  to 
teach  "language"  and  "composition,"  while 
hampered  with  the  mandate  "Omit  all 
grammar,"  baffles  my  understanding.  It 
can't  be  done. 

To  quote  the  author  again  as  to  the 
vexed  question  of  compositions,  the  writing 
of  them,  and  their  correction  : 

"Wonder  that  the  student  may  thorough- 
ly learn  the  principles  of  correctness  and 
be  able  to  make  use  of  them  in  his  own 
practice.  He  must  do  a  great  deal  of  writ- 
ing. Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  writ- 
ing should  be  the  product  of  original  com- 
position, and  what  little  original  composi- 
tion is  done  should  consist  of  the  plain 
statement  of  simple  facts  familiar  to  the 
student." 
As  For  Correcting  Compositions 

It  is  not  "desirable  that  a  student  who 
commits  many  errors  should  be  required  to 
correct  them  all  at  once.  It  is  unwise  for 
a  teacher  to  correct  every  mistake  in  every 
theme.  If  indications  of  error  are  too  nu- 
merous, they  are  likely  to  confuse  and  dis- 
courage the  student — sure  to  fail  of  their 
purpose."  Then  there  are  pages  showing 
how  to  make  writing  easy  to  read,  neat, 
and  attractive  to  the  eye,  emphasizing  com- 
pact writing,  no  crowding,  lines  well  separ- 


ated, and  liberal  space  between  all  con- 
secutive words.  What  especially  impressed 
itself  upon  my  mind  was  this  direction  on 
page  7,   top  line : 

"In  writing,  do  not  try  to  shape  quota- 
tion marks  like  printed  ones ;  make  little 
straight  strokes." 

Best  of  all,  the  directions  for  the  proper 
preparation  and  arrangement  of  manuscript 
are  illustrated  by  examples  in  business 
hand-writing,  so  that  the  student  can  ob- 
tain an  exact  idea  of  how  the  written  work 
ought  to  look.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  book, 
every  page  has  its  value. 

We  provide  children  with  supplementary 
reading  dealing  with  history,  biography, 
geography,  science,  domestic  economy. 
Now  why  should  we  not  have  a  set  of 
books  supplementary  to  our  State  text  book 
on  language?  Nothing  could  be  better  or 
more  to  the  point  than  to  place  this  book 
by  Woolley,  this  "Written  English,"  into 
the  hands  of  our  pupils,  even  as  low  as  in 
the  fifth  grades,  and  let  the  children  dis- 
cover things  for  themselves.  Woolley  evi- 
dently believes  in  the  diagram  or  sentence, 
map  or  chart,  as  a  means  of  clarifying  the 
meaning  to  the  child  mind. 

Map  Making 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  railroad  folder  in  map  study. 
I  referred  to  the  pads  of  outline  maps 
published  by  the  Jennings  Publishing  Co. 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  I  dwelt  upon  the 
excellencies  of  "Thompson's  Minimum  Es- 
sentials," published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  as  helps 
to  the  study  of  geography. 

But  there  are  those  who  cannot  spend 
any  extra  money  on  school  materials  or 
school  equipment.  For  them  I  have  two 
or  three  suggestions.  For  outline  maps, 
with  political  or  State  divisions  to  be  indi- 
cated thereon,  a  teacher  may  manufacture 
the  requisite  number  with  but  little  trou- 
ble. Let  some  child  with  a  genius  for 
such  work  make  a  clear  pen  and  ink  trac- 
ing on  onion  skin  paper,  of  a  large,  clear 
map — the  maps  in  the  old-fashioned  big 
geography  are  just  what  is  needed.  Let 
these  be  traced — the  outline  and  all  fron- 
tiers, rivers  or  other  bodies  of  water. 

With  this  tracing  for  a  guide,  take  about 
twenty  sheets  of  onion  skin  paper,  lay  the 
ink  tracing  upon  the  pile,  clip'  them  to- 
gether, and  then  follow  the  lines  with  the 
needle  of  the  sewing  machine, — of  course 
with  the  needle  unthreaded —  and  no  bob- 
bin or  shuttle  in  the  machine.  Such  a  fine 
set  of  identical  maps  as  this  will  produce ! 
Three  efforts  will  provide  enough  maps  for 
the  entire  class.  Now,  some  instructors  in- 
sist upon  free  hand  map  drawings.  But 
how  shall  a  child  draw  a  grand  division 
correctly  the  first  time?  The  idea  is  to  set 
the  child  working  out  a  correct  statement 
in  geography  just  as  he  makes  a  complete, 
correct  statement  every  time  he  says  any 
part  of  the  multiplication  table  without 
mistake. 

Let  the  child  color  the  political  divisions 
either  according  to  his  fancy  or  according 
to  specific  direction,  after  he  has  printed 
the  names  of  the  countries  or  the  states 
upon  the  proper  places.  The  color  must  be 
transparent  so  that  the  names  may  show 
through. 

From  this  colored  map  the  children  may 
each  make  a  pen  and  ink  tracing  to  use  as 
a  basis  for  a  product  map,  the  staple  pro- 
ducts to  be  indicated  by  their  names  print- 
ed upon  the  proper  sections.  Isn't  this  an 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  under  the 


injunction   "Do   the  thing  you   have   to   do 

with  what  you  have  to  do  it  with"? 

Puzzle  Maps  as  an  Aid  to 
Studying   Geography 

Another  idea — paste  down  a  railroad  map 
of  the  United  States,  on  fairly  thick  paste- 
board. When  it  has  dried  hard,  flat  and 
smooth,  take  a  sharp  pointed  knife  and  cut 
up  the  map  into  pieces  along  State  lines. 
Mix  up  the  pieces  and  give  them  to  the 
child  for  a  prize  puzzle.  Could  a  better, 
cheaper  or  more  interesting  plan  be  devised 
on  teaching  the  map  of  the  United  States 
and  the  various  States  of  the  Union  in 
their  relations  to  each  other? 

Others  may  find  it  easier  to  cut  the  states 
apart  first,  then  paste  each  state  upon  a 
thin  cardboard  and  after  it  has  dried,  cut 
around  the  outline  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors. 

Use  Rubber  Stamps  in  School  Work 

Take  one  more  suggestion.  Our  pri- 
mary teachers  often  become  very  weary 
carrying  out  the  directions  and  meeting  the 
requirements  for  making  school  supplies  in 
the  lowest  grades.  They  spend  hours  in 
hand-printing  words  and  little  sentences 
for  the  little  children  to  use  in  their  study 
of  words  as  they  are  learning  to  read. 

Why  not  buy  a  font  of  rubber  type, 
capitals  and  small  letters,  and  learn  to  set 
type  in  the  little  holder  that  comes  with 
each  set?  With  one  wave  of  the  hand  a 
whole  sentence  is  printed  in  an  infinitesmal 
part  of  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  print 
the   same   words   by  hand. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  have  a  set  of 
rubber  stamps — a  band  dater,  her  own 
name,  the  name  of  her  school  for  use  on 
blanks — such  as  absent  blanks.  She  should 
have  one  that  will  fill  out  at  a  stroke  the 
entire  heading'  of  the  report  cards.  The 
pupil's  name  of  course  will  have  to  be 
written  in. 

These  are  labor-saving  devices  which  we 
should  borrow  from  the  business  world. 

Product   Maps  In  Colors 

Somehow  the  making  of  a  product  map 
in  dashes  of  color,  to  represent  the  different 
products,  has  never  commended  itself  to 
my  mind  for  the  reason  that  the  selection 
of  colors  to  represent  products  is  purely 
arbitrary  and  imposes  an  extra  burden 
upon  the  mind  to  sort  out  and  keep  tagged 
together  the  various  colors  and  the  pro- 
ducts which  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
There  is  nothing  distinctively  and  inher- 
ently suggestive  of  the  product  in  every 
color  used,  for,  after  the  more  obvious  col- 
ors have  been  chosen,  such  as  yellow  for 
golden  orang'es  or  for  gold  in  the  earth, 
what  is  to  suggest  to  the  child  whether 
that  yellow  represents  golden  fruit,  golden 
grain,  golden  ore.     Do  you  get  me? 

The  product  maps  of  some  former  days 
where  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  small  Noah's 
Ark  animals,  and  toy  trees,  toy  machines 
and  tools,  and  rocks  gold-leaved  or  tin 
foiled,  to  represent  precious  metals  were 
fastened  to  the  maps,  and  made  a  varigated 
surface  a  good  deal  like  the  stock  of  the 
country  store.  Those  were  real  product 
maps,  not  the  fake  color  schemes  of  today. 
The  next  best  product  maps  are  those  that 
have  the  products  pictured  on  their  sur- 
face. I've  sent  for  some.  When  they  ar- 
rive I'll  tell  you  all  about  them.  But  make 
your  maps  in  the  classroom,  and  never  fail 
to  make  a  relief  map  as  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion to,  the  study  of  our  continent. 
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Movie  Censorship 

vs. 
Movie   Warfare 

Moving  picture  people  seem  to  be  out  on 
a  limb,  and  cutting  the  limbs  between  them 
and  the  tree.  They  are  either  floundering 
in  a  mire  of  their  own  making,  or  planning 
one  into  which  they  must  inevitably  wal- 
low.  Their  arguments  against  censorship 
is  an  argument  against  decency.  They 
compare  the  moving  picture  show  with 
newspapers  and  books,  and  clamor  for  a 
similar  freedom.  They  seem  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  lessons  of  the  reel  are  given 
in  darkness  and  that  90%  of  their  patrons 
are  children.  They  seem  also  to  forget 
that  although  by  their  tremendous  capital, 
and  advertising  prestige,  they  can  banish 
censor  boards,  they  can't  compel  sensible 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  their  pro- 
ductions. They  can  prostitute  the  helpless 
and  unfortunate;  but  sane  people  will  with- 
draw their  patronage. 
Sowing  Secrecy 
Reaping   Sororities 

Sonic  of  us  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  school  work  for  the  past  score 
years  are  wondering  if  the  present  epidemic 
i>f  secret  societies  in  high  schools  isn't  the 
crop  from  the  seeds  of  secrecy  that  school 
men  have  been  sowing  during  that  period 
of  time.  Fraternities  have  proven  a  bane 
to  the  welfare  of  immature  boys  and  girls. 
They  encourage  special  privilege,  class  dis- 
tinctions, slip-shod  work,  and  disloyalty  to 
educational  ideals.  They  give  young  peo- 
ple false  ideas  of  true  achievement.  They 
encourage  secrecy  and  political  intrigue. 
They  are  a  nuisance  to  the  administration 
of   school   affairs. 

But  hold — if  such  is  the  status  of  such 
organizations  within  the  student  body — 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  almost  universal 
Opinion  of  school  men — what  grounds  it 
affords  for  execration  of  similar  organiza- 
tions within  the  teaching  force.  And  it 
won't  do  to  pass  the  matter  off  as  does  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  last  issue,  of  "Sierra 
Educational  News"  by  saying,  "One  of  the 
-  speakers  :it  the  convention  (referring  to  the 
recent  convention  of  high  school  principals 
at  Fresno)  brought  out  the  fact  that  adults 
may.  in  their  secret  organizations,  or  in 
public  and  private  life,  do  many  things 
with  impunity,  that,  if  performed  by  high 
school    boys,    would   prove   decidedly   dctri- 

iital."  FrOHl  whence  comes  the  author- 
ity for  such  a  double  standard?  What 
fundamental  principles  can  maturity  ignore 
that    youth    musl     observe? 

Secret  organizations  within  a  teaching 
force  are  more  abominable  than  those  in 
the  student  body,  and  chiefly  because 
teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  parents 


for  the  welfare  of  children,  and  secrecy 
knows  none  but  selfish  interests.  These 
organizations  breed  all  the  ills  now 
ascribed  to  pupil  fraternities.  They  are  a 
menace  to  educational  welfare. 

While  school  authorities  are  planning 
and  executing  campaigns  against  secret 
organizations  among  students,  it  might 
prove  interesting  for  them  to  cast  about  for 
evidences  of  similar  organizations  within 
the  teaching  force.  The  cause  of  the  epi- 
demic may  be  found  in  some  secluded 
rivulet  near  the  head  of  the  stream.  There 
was  a  wise  man,  once,  who  said,  "What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap,"  and  the  agnostic  has  never  been  able 
to  refute  his  philosophy.  Suppose  we  as 
school  people  accept  it  and  see  what  the 
future  will  show? 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School 
and   Extension   Work 

Some  of  our  school  people  who.  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  elementary  education 
have  been  just  a  little  jealous  of  the  lead 
the  universities  of  California  have  had  over 
the  Normal  schools  in  reaching  out 'and  en- 
larging their  own  fields  of  work  among  the 
teaching  force  of  the  State.  The  Normal 
school  stands  preeminently  for  elementary 
education,  and  elementary  education  forms 
the  basis  of  our  civic  structure.  It  isn't 
enough  that  our  teachers — immature  as 
most  of  them  are  on  entering — attend  a 
Normal  school  two  years,  and  expect  to 
get  there,  equipment  enough  to  carry  them 
on  through  their  teaching  career.  In  that 
length  of  time  they  can  imbibe  only  some 
of  the  most  elementary  principles,  and  that 
pretty  much  as  mere  theory.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  nevertheless  we  believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  the  teacher  needs  the 
careful  guiding  hand  of  her  Normal  school 
instructors,  more  the  following  two  years 
following  her  graduation  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding. It  is  as  she  faces  the  actual  and 
'  many  complex  problems  of  her  own  school 
room  that  she  needs  to  return  to  the  source 
of  her  first  inspirations.  This  need  is  ot 
course  supplied  in  a  way  by  her  practice 
teaching,  but  this  is  done  amid  her  other 
various  duties  during  her  school  life,  and 
she  is  unable  to  comprehend  many  of  the 
excellent  principles  with  which  she  comes 
in  contact. 

The  plan  in  operation  now  by  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School  bids  fair  to 
lead  all  similar  institutions  of  this  State 
out  into  a  larger  field  of  usefulness,  and 
supply  this  vital  need  for  a  continuation 
and  extension  Of  its  influence  among  the 
teaching  force.  Offering  as  it  does  such  a 
variety  of  courses,  principally  vocational 
and  elementary,  it  bids  fair  to  make  prac- 
tical the  many  excellent  theories  the  more 
restricted  classroom  puts  out.  With  Mr. 
A.  A.  Macurda  as  dean  of  the  extension 
department,  acting  under  the  able  adminis- 
tration of  Pres.  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  the  plan 
bodes  nothing  but  a  successful  and  helpful 
future. 

\-  a  further  aid  to  this  extension  work, 
the  department  publishes  the  Los  Angeles 
Stale  Normal  School  Magazine,  a  bi- 
monthly, in  which  is  given  results  of  ex- 
periments and  investigations  along  educa- 
tional lines.  The  November  issue  contains 
i  Continued  on   page  6) 


Ten  Minutes  for  Recess 


All  material  in  this  column  has  been  passed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Senseless-ship. 
*       *       * 

To  our  friends  in  frigid  Eastern  States:  Dear 
Easterners: — Why  do  you  remain  in  the  East  to 
freeze  to  death?  Come  to  California  and  get 
drowned! 


Boys  who  attend  the  Parental  Schools  of  Los 
Angeles  are  usually  regular  in  their  attendance. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  call  of  the  street  be- 
comes too  strong,  and  a  boy  presents  himself 
with  a  holiday.  On  the  following  day  he  appears 
with  a  serene,  begrimed  countenance  and  an 
impregnable   alibi. 

For  example,  the  case  of  "Zip,"  a  wily  news- 
boy: 

"Where  were  you  yesterday,  Zip?  There  was 
not  any  ball  game."  The  teacher  smiled  in  an- 
ticipation, for  Zip's  excuses  were  always  master- 
pieces. 

"Went  to  th'  county  hospital  t'  see  m'  uncle." 
Zip's   eyes  were  clear  and  unwavering. 

"But  that  should  take  only  two  hours,  at 
most." 

"Then    I    went   t'   th'   jail   t'    see   m'    father." 

"You  should  have  been  here  at  noon,  if  that 
was  all  you  had  to  do." 

"After  that  I  had  t'  go  t'  th'  Detention  Home 
t'  see  m'  brudder!" 

Teacher  smiled  with  sympathy.  "You  sure- 
ly have  more  than  your  share  of  trouble,  don't 
you  Zip?  But  tell  me  how  all  of  your  folks 
were   put    in    th'ese    public   places." 

"M'  father  shot  m'  uncle  'cause  m'  uncle  said 
m'  father  orta  buy  m'  brudder  a  new  paira 
shoes.  I  hadta  go  t'  th'  county  hospital  t'  git 
m'  uncle's  money  an'  I  hadta  go  t'  th'  jail  t' 
git  m'  father's  money.  Then  I  hadta  put  th' 
money  togedder  an'  buy  a  paira  shoes  t'  take  t' 
m'  brudder  which  is  in  th'  detention  home  'cause 
he    stole   a   bottla   milk!" 

Nearly  moved  to  tears,  the  teacher  questioned 
Zip    no    further. 

*       #       # 

In  Los  Angeles  curfew  "winks"  instead  of 
ringing.  At  the  proper  time  for  boys  to  be 
home  the  lights  of  the  city  wink  as  a  warning. 
The  rule  is  not  enforced.  Every  night,  when  the 
lights  wink,  the  boys  wink  in  answer,  and  stay 
on   the  street. 

FORTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

(Excerpts  from  the  memory  of  the  Oldest  In- 
habitant.) 

"Rev.  John  Biddle,  the  missionary,  went  to 
Missoury  yistiddy.  Rev.  Biddle  says  he  don't 
fear  fer  his  life  among  the  natives  of  that 
state.  He  will  make  a  determined  effort  to  inter- 
duce  into  Missoury  the  modern  habit  of  wearin' 
shoes  an  socks.  Eastern  manyfacturers  are 
prayin'   fer   his   success." 

"School  will  reopen  in  the  Tule  District  School 
very  soon.  Durin'  the  recent  high  water  the 
schoolhouse  was  washed  away,  but  the  teacher 
hez  found  the  buildin'  agin.  He  has  sent  notices 
to  his  pupils  an'  a  good  attendance  is  expected 
in   the   new  location   of  the   school." 

"Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  who  were  defeated  at 
the  last  election,  says  he  will  be  a  candidate  agin 
next    time." 

"Traffic  on  Main  street  were  very  heavy  yis- 
becus  Elijah  Stebbins  druv  up  an'  down  with  the 
becus  Elipah  Stebbins  druv  up  an'  down  with  the 
sprinklin'  wagon  while  the  herd  of  sheep  was 
passin'    through    the    city." 

"Yistiddy  were  a  busy  day  in  real  estate.  Wad 
Johnson  traded  his  barn  for  Job  Wilkins'  chick- 
en-house. It  don't  seem  like  a  sensible  trade, 
becus  Wad  hez  a  cow  an'  Job  hez  eight  chickens. 
Wad  will  now  hev  a  cow  without  a  barn  while 
Job  will  hev  chickens^  an'  no  chicken-house. 
Job  c'n  put  roosts  in  the  barn  an'  make  a  chick- 
en-house out  of  it,  but  Wad's  cow  is  to  big  fer 
the  chicken-house  he  got  from  Job.  Anyhow, 
neither  the  barn  or  chicken-house  c'n  be  moved, 
as  both  of  'em  is  ready  to  fall  over." 
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Seldom  if  ever  has  there  been  paid  to  one  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  a  memorial  such'  as 
served  to  show  the  honor  and  respect  of  Chi- 
cago's citizenry  for  Catharine  Goggin,  the  "little 
gray  general"  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion and  the  co-leader  with  Margaret  Haley  in 
its  memorable  fight  for  Chicago  children  and 
Chicago  teachers.  Members  of  the  Guard  of 
Honor  as  twenty  thousand  people  passed  by 
the  flower-decked  casket  in  the  City  Council 
Chamber  were  such  people  in  United  States  and 
Illinois  history  and  National  history  as  ex- 
Governor  Dunne  of  Illinois,  Louis  F.  Post, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull  House,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions; Carrol  Pearse,  former  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A.;  George  E.  Cole,  Judges  O.  P.  Thomp- 
son, William  Dever  and  Edward  O.  Brown. 
Report   to   State   Board   of   Control 

An  important  investigation  of  the  workings  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  was  undertaken 
by  the  State  Board  of  Control  during  the  week 
of  January  28  at  the  invitation  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education.  The  plan  of  the  State 
Board  called  for  a  report  from  the  teaching  and 
supervisorial  staff  showing  the  exact  number  of 
pupils  in  charge  of  each  teacher  each  period 
and  what  the  teacher's  work. was  during  that 
time.  It  also  called  for  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  both  by  average  daily  attend- 
ance and  by  enrollment.  Unfortunately  the 
week  selected  for  the  test  marked  the  contin- 
uance of  one  of  the  severest  storms  that  has 
occurred  in  this  section  for  years. 
Constructive   Visual    Education 

Preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the  new  site 
of  their  school  in  the  western  outskirts  of  the 
city,  a  group  of  pupils  of  Los  Angeles  High 
School  under  the  direction  of  E.  W.  Oliver,  vice- 
principal,  are  filming  scenes  of  daily  school  life 
upon  the  site  where  the  school  has  been  situ- 
ated for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Scenes  are 
also  being  taken  on  Mercantile  place,  where  the 
school  was  previous  to  its  removal  to  its  present 
location,  a  piece  of  school  property  for  which 
the  Board  of  Education  received  an  offer  of 
$6,000  a  month  for  a  ten-year  lease. 
Intermediate    School    Questions 

Making  an  attack  upon  the  proposed  plan  of 
the  Long  Beach  City  Board  of  Education  which 
calls  for  a  bond  election  for  the  erection  of  two 
new  intermediate  schools  in  that  city,  B.  F. 
Bond,  a  local  capitalist,  issued  a  public  state- 
ment in  the  local  press  which  raises  the  question 
of  the  intermediate  school's  success  in  other 
districts  where  it  has  been  tried.  This  perhaps 
is  the  first  time  the  question  of  the  erection  of 
intermediate  schools  has  been  brought  before  the 
voters  as  a  separate  issue  and  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  those  interested  in  the  inter- 
mediate   school    question. 

THE    PEACE   FLAG 

Copy  of  letter  received  by  Mr.  West  in  answer 

to    his    inquiry    regarding    the    hanging    of    the 

"Peace    Flag"    sent    him    by    Frank    A.    Miller, 

president   of  the   Riverside   Peace   Society: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Washington,   D.    C. 

January  26,   1916. 
J.  F  West, 

Supt.   Dept.   of   Education, 
San    Diego,    California: 
Sir: 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  January  19,  1916,  enclosing  a  picture  of  the 
United  States  flag,  on  the  border  of  which  ap- 
pears the  words  "Peace  among  all  Nations." 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
play of  the  United  States  flag  with  the  words 
above  quoted  printed  on  the  border  would  be  a 
violation  of  law,  you  are  advised  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  required  to  give  opinions  of  law 
to  the  President  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Departments   alone. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  provision  contained  in  Section  5 
of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905  (33  Stat.  725), 
prohibiting  the  registration  of  a  trademark 
which  comprises  "the  flag  or  coat  of  arms  or 
other  insignia  of  the  United  States,"  the  De- 
partment is  aware  of  no  Federal  legislation 
regulating  the  use  of  the  United  States  flag. 
It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  States  have 
passed  laws  upon  the  subject. 
Respectfully, 

For   the   Attorney   General, 

W.   WALLACE,    JR., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club 

Organization  is  in  the  air.  And  wisdom 
is  justified  by  her  works.  No  longer  does 
the  teacher  enter  her  profession  to  cast  it 
aside  as  quickly  as  may  be,  like  a  sucked 
lemon.  She  organizes  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  service  in  her  profession,  to 
build  herself  up  with  books  and  helpful 
contact,  and  to  command  the  consideration 
which  is  her  due. 

It  may  even  be  written  that  he  organ- 
izes ;  for  here  and  yonder  are  groupings  of 
men  teachers.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  the 
profession — the  presence  of  men  and  the 
groupings.  It  has  been  but  a  very  little 
while  that  there  have  been  enough  of  them 
to  form  a  group,  at  least  of  respectable 
consequence.  Now,  the  Los  Angeles 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  for  example,  is  begin- 
ning to  reckon  its  members  in  hundreds. 

But  it  is  the  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers' 
Club  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned ;  and  in  it  the  feminine  heart,  head, 
and  hand  are  peculiarly  dominant.  And  .it 
has  been  reckoning  its  members  these 
many,  many  months  in  figures  of  four 
places. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club, 
collectively  speaking',  are  very  definite  as 
to  the  purposes  of  their  organization.  To 
quote  from  their  constitution,  their  object 
is,  "to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession,  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  sympathy  ■  and  good 
will  among  the  teachers,  to  form  a  repre- 
sentative body  able  to  speak  with  authority 
for  teachers,  and  to  create  in  the  commun- 
ity at  large  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  teacher's  profession  and  the  importance 
of  the   interests   it   represents." 

As  these  teachers  view  it,  organization 
results  in  professional  pride,  a  broader 
horizon,  and  concentration  of  thought  and 
action  on  fundamental  principles  rather 
than   on   the   eternal,    petty   detail. 

In  method  of  working  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  aggregation  of  teachers  to  co-operate 
with  other  organizations  in  Los  Angeles, 
such  as  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations, 
District  and  State  Councils  of  Education, 
National  League  of  Teachers  Associations, 
and  District  and  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
mens'  Clubs. 

Just  at  present  the  Club  is  strong  with 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  a  literary  cam- 
paign. This  enthusiasm  it  shares  with  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  has  taken  as  its  slogan,  "The  Elimi- 
nation of  Illiteracy  in  California  by  1920." 
This  is  because  the  census  of  1910  reveals 
the  fact  that  California  is  the  seventeenth 
State  in   the  list,   having  74,902  illiterates. 

In  engaging  in  such  a  campaign  the  Club 
is  acting  not  without  precedent.  The 
teachers  of  Rowan  County,  Kentucky,  con- 
ducted "moonlight  schools,  and  eliminated 
illiteracy  in  that  county.  They  were  also 
the  instigators  of  a  state-wide  campaign  on 
the  same  subject  in  that  State.  And  not 
only  there,  but  in  Detroit  and  in  Cincinnati 
similar  warfare  against  ignorance  has  been 
specially"  waged. 

The  Club  counts  itself  particularly  for- 
tunate in  having  secured  the  assistance  in 
their  campaign  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
During  a  short  visit  recently  to  California, 
this  well-known  author  read  a  part  of  "The 
Girl  and  the  Kingdom"  to  them,  and  pre- 
sented the   manuscript,   later,   to  the   Club 


for  use  in  the  cause  of  literacy.  The  Club 
is  selling  this  valuable  article  as  a  bulletin 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  gifts  and 
for  California  souvenirs.  Only  a  nominal 
sum,  twenty-five  cents,  is  charged  for  the 
bulletin,  and  the  Club  states  that  these  may 
be  had  at  their  rooms,  202  Trinity  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  The  demand  for  copies,  Miss 
Blanch  L.  Vance,  president  of  the  Club, 
states,  has  come  from  Alaska,  from  Kansas, 
from  New  York,  and  from  points  between. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Miss  Vance  that 
"such  a  work  (as  the  literacy  campaign) 
accomplished  by  any  group  of  people  could 
not  help  but  bring  a  great  awakening  to 
that  group." 

Miss  Vance  is  a  very  able  woman,  in- 
deed ;  and  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  in- 
spiring enthusiasm  in  others.  It  is  one  of 
her  firm  convictions  that  there  is  need 
among  teachers  of  more  constructive  think- 
ing, and  less  blind  following.  For  instance 
she  believes  it  possible  for  the  teachers 
themselves  to  construct  their  own  text- 
books, or  at  any  rate  to  re-construct  those 
they  now  have.  This  she  believes  they  can 
do  working  together  and  availing  them- 
selves of  class-room  experience.  In  this 
wise,  she  points  out,  adaptations  can  be 
made  to  locality  and  grade  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Miss  Edith  Hodgkins,  the  Club's  first 
president,  set  an  example  difficult  indeed  to 
follow,  but  easier  to  follow  than  Miss 
Vance  to  emulate ;  yet  the  Club  maintains 
she  is  proving  a  capable  successor,  and  one 
who  is  wise  in  her  own   right. 

All  in  all,  the  Club  is  not  an  argument 
against  organization,  but  a  most  enticing 
lure  toward  it. 


Southern  Counties  News 


San   Bernardino    County 

Axel  Skovgaard,  the  Danish  violinist  of  re- 
nown, and  members  of  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  appeared  in  concert  at  the 
new  Polytechnic  High  School  of  San  Bernar- 
dino  City,   Friday  evening,  January  21st. 

Of  the  company  two  are  California  musicians, 
Molly  Byerly  Wilson,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Clara  Treuler  of  Oakland.  Miss  Wilson 
came  from  the  Royal  Opera  in  Budapest  to  join 
the  company  in  this  present  tour.  Miss  Treuler 
is  especially  pleasing  in  her  rendition  of  Swiss 
songs. 

Florence  Hawkins,  soprano,  always  delightful 
as  "Madame  Butterfly,"  sang  favorite  selections 
from    that    opera. 

Francis  Cowles,  well  known  baritone,  gave 
solos    from    "Faust." 

Alice  McClung  (Mrs.  Axel  Skovgaard)  ren- 
dered   exquisite    accompaniments. 

The  artist  Skovgaard  was  welcomed  heartily 
and  encored  again  and  again  by  the  appreciative 
audience. 

*  *       * 

It  is  seldom  that  a  high  school  student  body 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  offering  to  the  public  the 
musical  event  of  the  season.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  high  school  auditorium  is  so  dedicated.  Citi- 
zens and  students  should  gratefully  realize  the 
significance  of  such  events  in  their  relations  to 
the   interests   of  the  school. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  examiner  of 
schools  for  the  University  of  California,  the  San 
Bernardino  High  School  ranks  first  among  the 
high  schools  of  Southern  California  and  seventh 
among  those   of  the   entire   State. 

*  *       * 

The  "Progressive  Road  to  Reading"  system 
has  been  adopted  as  supplementary  work  in  the 
primary   grades   of   the   San    Bernardino    schools. 

*  *       * 

At  the  time  of  the  January  county  examina- 
tions for  teachers,  there  were  eleven  applicants 
and    three    certificates    granted. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  School  of  the  San  Bernardino 
City  District  has  set  aside  the  first  Thursday  of 
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every  year  as  High  School  day,  on  which  (lay 
the  students  of  the  High  School  will  entertain 
the    mothers    and    teachers. 

*  *       * 

Imperial  County 

On    the   evening   of  January   28th   the    Imperial 

Valley    Scl Imen'sClub   met   at   dinner   in   the 

basement   of   the    Imperial   High   School.     A   fine 

array  of  "g I  eats"  was  Furnished  by  some  of 

the  Domestic  Science  girls.  Prof.  C.  S.  Will- 
iams filled  the  role  of  toastmaster.  Profs.  S.  11. 
T1k.ii.ii>>  .n  ..I  Brawley  and  Myron  B.  Hocken- 
berry  of  Imperial  locked  horns  in  a  "continued 
in  our  next"  debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
elective  and  restrictive  courses  of  study  as  ex- 
emplified in  their  respective  schools.  The  at- 
phere  became  so  impregnated  with  ideas  that 
everybody  got  excited,  and  much  fun  and  con- 
siderable edification  was  the  outcome.  The  Im- 
perial Valley  schoolmasters  are  a  commendable 
lot  of  goodfellows.  Present  were  Supt.  A.  P. 
Shiblev."  II.  I'..  Griffin,  George  F.  Parker,  F.  I. 
Rittenour,  \Y.  W.  McEuen,  James  V.  Kelleher, 
James  Milligan,  Horace  Coe,  R.  R.  Dickerson, 
I  i  II.  ('lav.  A.  W.  James,  E.  M,  I  liginbotham, 
s  ||.  Thompson,  C.  R.  Ficken,  G.  E.  Martin, 
A.  C.  Soares,  F.  B.  Slant,  \V.  T.  Randall,  Frank 
E.  Harrow,  J.  S.  House,  A.  L.  Lackey,  B.  F. 
Maskev.  i.e. .me  I..  Richtor,  Frank  Shepherd, 
|i,  Benj.  Crandall,  Geo.  P.  Benson,  John  F. 
Kirway,  Muron  Hockenberry,  W.  W.  Lindsey, 
II.   M.'l.uttenloii,  J.   E.  O'Brien,  W.  E.  St.  John, 

and    C.    S.    Williams. 

*  *       * 

Mi>s  Myrtle  Briggs,  Dept.  Co.  Supt.  of 
Schools,  has  just  finished  the  compilation  of  a 
Teachers'  and  Trustees'  directory  which  for 
compactness  and  completeness  is  almost  a 
model.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  insertion  of 
the  dates  of  expiration  of  all  county  certificates. 
Scores  of  teachers  in  the  State  annually  allow 
their  cut ili cites  to  lapse  through  mere  torget- 
fulness  of  the  fact  that  six  years  demands  a  re- 
newal  unless  a   Life  Diploma  has  been   obtained. 

*  *       * 

Calexico  is  hitting  a  lively  stride  in  school 
building.  A  magnificent  High  School,  suited  to 
the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  students,  is 
Hearing  completion,  while  two  new  twelve-room 
grammar  schools  are  rearing  their  forms  against 
the  skies.  This  speaks  eloquently  for  the  town 
and    school    trustees. 

*  *       * 

F.l  Centro  grammar  pupils  are  soon  ■  to  be 
housed  in  a  fourteen-room  building  of  the  latest 
architectural  type.  An  auditorium  of  six  hun- 
dred   capacity    features    the    building. 

*  *      * 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  pupils 
in  Imperial  Valley  who  cover  fifty  miles  daily 
in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  High  School  edu- 
cation. Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  recent 
rains,  and  consequent  muddy  roads,  cut  down 
attendance   appreciably   for   a   few   days. 

*  *       * 

The  High  School  basket  ball  teams  are  going 
full  steam,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  schedule 
includes  El  Centro,  Imperial,  Brawley,  Holt- 
ville,  and  Calexico.  The  football  championship 
between    the    same   schools  was  won   by  Imperial 

nigh. 

*  *     * 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
California  has  supplied  an  organizer  of  hog  clubs 
for  tin-  Valley.  Each  boy  procures  a  baby  pig 
for    three    or    four    dollars,    and    raises    it,    being 

untable    for    an    essay    later    on,    detailing 

methods,  food,  etc.  The  best  hog  and  essay 
brings  a  prize  of  live  hundred  dollars  to  the 
owner,  expressive  of  the  interest  that  the  Val- 
ley bankers  are  taking  in  the  competition.  No 
one  can  lose,  as  the  hogs,  wdien  raised,  will  sell 
for  forty  dollars  each,  not  to  speak  of  the  know- 
ai  quin  d   by   the   boys. 

*  *       * 

.  While  the  annual  County  Institute  was  held  at 
San  Diego  last  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  Southern  Counties,  Supt.  Shibley  is  con- 
templating a  one-day  session  at  El  Centro  in 
the  spring,  for  which  a  speaker  of  national 
reputation  may  be  procured.  The  plan  accords 
with   the  desire  of  a  large   number   of   teachers. 

*  *       * 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Edttca- 
ii'"i  has  adopted  a  system  of  accreditation  which 
provides  that  tin-  schools  of  the  county  shall  be 
accredited  according  to  the  standards  and  prog- 
ress  of  their  work   m    English   composition. 

The  Board  outlines  the  work  in  a  general  way, 
and  at  intervals  during  the  year  will  examine 
tln>  written  language  work  of  the  upper  grades, 
ing    with   the    Fourth. 

Two    high     schools    of    the    county,    Redlands 


and  San  Bernardino,  offer  courses  in  agricul- 
ture this  year. 

CITY    OF   SAN    BERNARDINO 

The  San  Bernardino  City  Technical  School 
offers  new  courses  this  year,  planned  for  the 
foreign  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Wood 
work,  cobbling,  and  cement  work  are  taught  in 
a  way  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  these 
students   and   the   needs   of  their   homes. 

Classes  in  the  wood  shop  are  making  home 
furniture  out  of  dry  goods  boxes,  while  other 
groups  of  boys  are  successfully  mending  their 
own    shoes. 

The  classes  in  cement  work  have  been  en- 
gaged to  lay  the  floor  of  a  new  school  bath 
house.  They  will  also  lay  a  school  sidewalk, 
and  make  concrete  benches  for  the  landscape 
gardens    at    the    new    Polytechnic    High    School. 

EDITORIAI Continued  From  Page  4 

"A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Spelling" 
by  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Ph.  D.,  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  reading  by  all  teachers. 

The  fact  that  these  courses  are  given  on 
Saturday  makes  them  available  for  all 
teachers  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  teach- 
ers to  be  benefited  will  improve  this  splen- 
did opportunity  to  further  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  sacred  service  they  have  set 
out  to  do. 
Adult   Privilege 

vs. 
Child  Education 

Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  is  to 
be  commended  for  curtailing  night  schools, 
and  for  refusing  further  assistance  to  adult 
education  until  such  time  as  the  finances 
warrant  proper  education  of  children  in  the 
lower  g'rades.  It  would  be  a  foolish  farmer 
who  would  neglect  the  young  of  his  stock 
and  expect  to  develop  fine  breeds  for  mar- 
ket. The  chicken  fancier  looks  well  to  the 
incubator  and  the  first  weeks  of  his  fowls' 
existence.  The  orchardist,  the  agricultur- 
ist, the  florist  all  stress  the  early  develop- 
ment of  their  product.  Is  it  not  as  impor- 
tant for  social  welfare  to  properly  nourish 
the  children?  There  is  no  argument  to 
contradict  this  principle.  There  is  no  way 
to  build  a  strong  race  except  through  the 
care  of  the  children. 

It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  human  progress  to 
provide  instruction  for  men  and  women, 
■when  because  of  lack  of  funds,  half-day 
sessions  are  held,  large  numbers  of  children 
are  crowded  into  dingy  rooms,  and  teach- 
ers are  handicapped  because  of  improper 
equipment.  Adult  education  is  fine ;  we 
want  to  make  our  foreigners  competent 
citizens;  but  we  can't  afford  to  sacrifice 
our  children  even  for  such  worthy  ends. 

We  seem  to  have  gotten  the  cart  before 
the  horse  in  much  of  our  educational  pro- 
cedure. We  seem  to  be  trying  to  build  a 
great  edifice  by  beginning  at  the  top  story 
and  working  downward.  The  method  in 
one  case  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  in  the 
other.  Our  elementary  schools  should 
have  the  beautiful  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  light,  commodious  rooms,  the  helpful 
equipment,  the  well-paid,  progressive  teach- 
er. This  is  the  institution  that  should  be 
the  social  center  of  the  community;  and 
any  plan  that  takes  children  long  distances 
across  the  city,  or  attracts  parents  to  other 
centers  is  deleterious  to  the  larger  social 
welfare.  Some  of  us  who  know  State  Supt. 
Hyatt  so  well  regret  exceedingly  the  in- 
ference his  statement  carries  which  he 
made  at  the  Fresno  convention  when  he 
said,  "Let  us  not  fail  to  interpret  the  soul 
of  the  high  school  to  the  people  who  build 
it,  so  that  they  may  recognize  it  as  the  door 
'.!'  escape  for  their  children  from  sodden 
things,  from  low  ideals  and  sordid  vice,  so 


GREGG   SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal 
Session 

The  annual  Summer  Normal 
Session  of  Gregg  Schoi  1  will  open 
Monday,  July  3,  1916,  and  con- 
tinue to  Friday,  August  11. 

This  course  is  the  most  valuable 
professional  training  possible  for 
the  teacher  of  commercial  sub- 
jects. The  pedagogy  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  office  training,  busi- 
ness English  and  commercial  cor- 
respondence has  been  successfully 
imparted  in  Gregg  School  for  many 
years.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found 
in  the  most  important  schools  of 
the  country.  Both  primary  and  ad- 
vanced instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  above  branches. 

The  course  prepares  eligible 
teachers  for  the  Gregg  Federa- 
tion Teachers'  Certificate  and  the 
Teachers'  Certificate  granted  by 
Mr.  Gregg. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  course 
for  1916  will  be  a  six-weeks'  re- 
porting course  to  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler.  This  will 
be  an  independent  department  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  attain  speed 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity when  free  from  other 
classes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  school's 
announcement  booklet  for  1916 
and  make  your  plans  to  get  the 
Gregg  training  this  summer. 


Gregg  School 

6  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  Illinois 
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that  they  may  see  marble  halls  and  princes' 
palaces  transmuting  into  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  a  bigger,  stronger,  bolder  race, 
better  adapted  to  its  environment,  in  the 
formal  educational  phrase."  Certainly  Mr. 
Hyatt  doesn't  mean  to  imply  that  our  ele- 
mentary schools  are  "sodden  things,"  with 
"low  ideals  and  sordid  vice";  yet  we  won- 
der how  children  are  to  reach  the  "door  of 
escape,"  as  Mr.  Hyatt  calls  the  high  school, 
without  first  spending  some  time  in  the 
elementary  grades.  If  there  is  to  be  a  door 
of  escape  from  sodden  things  for  children 
why  not  let  it  be  the  elementary  school? 
Why  not  let  it  reach  out  into  the  community 
life  and  raise  the  "low  ideals,"  and  clean 
out  the  "sordid  vice"?  The  modern  high 
school  with  its  beautiful  setting,  and  fine 
equipment  is  a  wonderful  institution,  and 
should  in  no  way  be  discredited;  but  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  its 
future  efficiency  will  be  determined  almost 
wholly  by  the  quality  of  children  sent  to  it 
from    the    elementary   grades. 

There  was  once  a  foolish  man  who  built 
his  house  upon  the  sands,  but  a  neighbor 

built  his  upon  a  rock. 
*      * 

WHY   IS   A    LIFE    DIPLOMA? 

(By  the   holder   of  one) 

Correspondence  with  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents up  and  down  the  State  of  California 
elicits  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  teach- 
ers without  jobs. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  this  jobless  stress 
is  the  fact  that  the  hard  times  of  1915  drove 
back  to  the  teaching  profession  hundreds  of 
teachers  who  were  supposedly  settled  in  life — 
wives  whose  husbands  lost  their  positions  and 
who  bravely  took  up  once  more  the  burden  of 
bread-winning. 

I  have  only  praise  for  these  teachers — prob- 
ably would  do  the  same  thing  myself,  if  I  had 
a  husband!     And   yet — and  yet — 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  teacher 
who  has  been  out  of  the  workshop  for  five,  ten, 
or  more  years  becomes  rusty.  The  pedagogical 
stream  (to  change  the  metaphor  temporarily) 
has  slipped  by  while  she  has  been  loitering  in 
the  domestic  eddy,  and  she  has  failed  to  keep  up 
with  her  pedagogical  reading.  New  school 
methods,  new  school  laws,  new  school  demands 
— all  these  she  must  learn  before  she  is  really 
fit  to  stand  before  a  class  again. 

But,  says  she,  and  says  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  life  diploma  is  a  guarantee  of 
fitness  to   teach? 

Is  it?  Here  is  a  cog-wheel  that  has  been 
taken  from  an  intricate  machine  and  set  aside 
for  five,  ten  or  more  years  as  aforesaid.  The 
machinery  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
the  worn  parts  replaced,  the  old  patterns  re- 
modeled, lubrication  raised  to  nth  power  and 
speed  increased  compatible  with  safety.  There 
is  still  a  place  on  that  certain  axle  for  that  cer- 
tain cog-wheel — but  the  wheel  has  become  rusty. 
■  Result,  friction  and  general  grind.  Of  course 
the  rust  will  eventually  rub  off  and  the  wheel 
brighten  to  the  new  lubricants,  but  the  machine 
has  suffered  by  the  accession. 

Multiply  these  rusty  cogs  by  hundreds  and  the 
sum  total  of  waste  effort  is  enormous.  Kansas, 
I  am  told,  has  a  rule  that  a  life  diploma,  un- 
exercised for  three  years,  becomes  invalid — 
goes    to    the   junk-pile. 

Life  diplomas  are  not  to  be  despised.  But 
are  they  not  obtained  too  cheaply?  Forty-eight 
months  is  less  than  6%  of  the  Scriptural  "three 
score  and  ten"  and  just  5%  of  the  so-called  Os- 
leristic  period.  Yet  48  months  of  teaching  is 
all  that  is  required  to  exempt  a  California 
teacher  from  pertinent  and  impertinent  queries 
as    to    her    fitness   for    her   job. 

Reverting  to  our  cog-wheel  figure,  why  should 
a  rusty  part  object  to  a  pre-rubbing  and  pre- 
lubrication  before  returning  to  the  machine?  I 
am  not  advocating  a  stiff  examination  for  di- 
ploma-holding teachers,  for  that  would  be  un- 
fair, and  where  would  be  the  sense  of  obtaining 
a  life  document?  But  I  do  believe  and  maintain 
that  such  teachers  should  satisfy  the  ruling 
school  authorities  that  their  rust  is  not  on  the 
gear  surfaces  and  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  speed  or  productivity  (notice  how  carefully 
I  avoid  the  lately  tabooed  word  "eff — so  forth") 
of    the    educational    machine. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  expert  teachers  now  doing 


their  bit.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  cams  and  cogs 
that  will  be  graduated  this  year  and  next  year 
and  the  next  year  after  that  from  the  Normal 
moulding-rooms.  It  is  not  fair  to  holders  of 
life  diplomas  who  have  not  married,  who  have 
not  dropped  from  the  machine,  who  have  not 
given  up  their  pedagogical  reading  and  re- 
searches. Every  superfluous  teacher  reduces 
the   teacher's   wage. 

Just  how  this  pre-rubbing  and  pre-lubrication 
is  to  be  done,  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest. 
Except   negatively,   thus: 

The  County  Board  of  Education  should  have 
notEing  to  do  with  it  for  they  are  in  most  coun- 
ties the  creatures   of  politics,  pure  and   simple. 

The  County  Superintendent  should  have  no 
decisive  vote  in  the  matter,  for  he  is  but  one 
individual  and  subject  to  whims  and  prejudices, 
same    as    any   other   mortal. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  obviously,  can- 
not handle  it,  for  that  would  mean  a  repudiation 
of  the  life  diplomas  already  issued  by  them. 

The  boards  of  school  trustees  cannot  apply 
the   tests   because   they   are   inexpert. 

Possibly  a  board  of  State  Regents — but  that's 
another  dream! 

STAMPEDING 

Edward  Berwick  of  Pacific  Grove,  who  is  al- 
ways thinking  and  doing  things  along  the  lines 
of  social   service   writes  as  follows: 

"What  causes  that  mad  rush  of  thundering 
hoofs  when  a  thousand  wild-eyed  steers  trample 
underfoot  everything  and  everybody  in  their 
heedless  path?  What  made  the  Gadarene  "herd 
of  swine  rush  violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea,"  and  get  choked  in  the  sea? 

What  but  fear!     Simply,   crazy  fear! 

Shall  it  be  written  in  the  twentieth  century 
history  of  the  great  American  people,  "There 
were  they  in  great  fear  where  no  fear  was?" 
"A  word  stampeded  the  nation?"  Is  this  coun- 
try, the  hope  of  the  earth,  to  forget  all  its 
former  career,  all  its  hopes  and  aspirations;  to 
quench  its  beacon  of  world  enlightenment,  and 
to  relinquish  its  proved  policy  of  sanity?  And 
for  what?  For  a  word — "Preparedness"!  The 
word  of  all  words  that  has  proved  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  word  that  not  only  was  a  prime 
cause  of  the  European  war,  but  must  ever  prove 
the  cause  of  war  so  long  as  each  nation  adds 
gun  to  gun  and  ship  to  ship  in  vain  rivalry  for 
"Preparedness  against  war."  Of  course  "for  the 
cobbler  there's  nothing  like  leather."  For  mili- 
tary and  naval  leagues  the  creed  of  Birdofree- 
dum   Sawin   still  holds — 

That  bombshells,  grape  an'  powder  and  ball 
Are    good   will's   strongest   magnets! 

That  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all, 
Must   be   druv   in    with   bagnets. 

Why  be  stampeded  by  fear?  Aye,  why?  Why 
not  be   destiny's  leader? 
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Made  from  sterilized,  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  materials 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  ^cherTS 
ers.  Dialogues,  Plays,  Drills,  Games,  Songs,  Marches, 
Entertainment  Books,  Flags,  Festooning,  Drapery, 
Tableau  Lights,  Entertainment  Material,  Education- 
al Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward  Gift  Cards, 
Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphabet,  Number,  Read- 
ing, Report  and  Busy-Work  Cards,  Records,  Certi- 
ficates, Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils,  Blackboard 
Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads,  Stars,  Papers, 
Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card  Thread.  Paints. 
Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 
Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders.  Address  to  A.  J. 
FOUCH     &     CO.,     WARREN,     PENNSYLVANIA. 


When  the  present  war  is  over  why  not  first 
use  our  utmost  endeavor  to  lead  Europe  to  fol- 
low our  successful  American  policy  of  keeping 
peace  by  preparing  for  peace,  rather  than  our- 
selves follow  Europe's  fateful  impolicy  of  trying 
to   keep    peace    by   preparing   for   war?" 


REPLACED  BY  ISAAC  PITMAN 

After  a  very  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
various  systems  of  shorthand,  including  not  only 
the  Pitmanic  forms,  but  light-line  and  con- 
nective-vowel methods  as  well,  the  Board  of 
Education,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  selected  the 
Isaac  Pitman  to  replace  another  well-known 
method  previously  taught.  The  Centenary  edi- 
tion of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand" 
has  been  officially  adopted.  This  work  is  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th 
Street,    New   York. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York, 
and  the  Williamsburg  Evening  High  School  for 
Women,  Brooklyn,  have  recently  adopted  "Pit- 
man's Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish" 
published   by   the   same   concern. 


One  of  the 
Fifteen  Varieties 

We   Make 
Various    Styles    of 

DICK  SHADES 

both    Roller   and   Fold- 
ing.    Write   us  for  our 
catalog,      prices,      and 
free    sample    shade. 
Oliver   C.   Steele 
Manufacturing    Co. 
Spiceland       -       -     Ind. 


TEST  SEED  CORN  IN  SCHOOL.  Work  has  high  edu- 
cational value — interests  pupils  and  parents — increases 
corn  yield — especially  needed  this  year.  Seed  corn  situa- 
tion critical  in  Northern  corn  belt.  Corn  booklet,  paper 
Rag  Doll  Tester,  and  one  Corn  Stencil  sent  free.  Corn 
charts  for  slides  furnished  for  express  charges  from  Chi- 
cago. Address  Educational  Department,  International 
Harvester   Company   of   i\ew  Jersey,    Chicago. 
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RaaLc  Characters,  15c;  Correlated  Maps,  50c.  BOOKS, 
UUUIX3  ETC.  Course  in  Physical  Culture,  $1.00.  Com- 
pf-p  plete    System    for    Indexing    Your    Books,    15c. 

■- Lis.  Bright    Ideas    for    Money    Making,    cloth    bound 

book  for  boys  and  girls,  50c.  All  prepaid.  Ad- 
dress CLEM  MOORE,  Publisher,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  We 
also  publish  the  School  News,  for  teachers,  parents  and 
young  people,   50c  per  year.      Subscribe   today. 


THE  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING 

Has  won  its  way  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  become  the 
standard.  At  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
its  author  was  given  a  Highest  Medal  of  Honor  as 
Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  The  PALMER 
METHOD  makes  rapid,  clear-as-print  handwriting  fas- 
cinating and   easy. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     PALMER 

METHOD    CARRIES    WITH    IT,    FREE, 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE 

FOR    TEACHERS 

and     it 

PRODUCES   JOY    IN  THE  WRITING    CLASSES 

We  are  training  more  than  30,000  teachers  a  year. 
If  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  course  free,  you  may  have 
it  for  $10,  and  you  will  call  it  the  best  investment  you 
ever   made. 

OUR    TEXTBOOKS 

The  PALMER  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  WRIT- 
ING, for  third  grade  pupils  and  above,  and  WRITING 
LESSONS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES,  for  first  and 
second   grade   pupils. 

Write  us,  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we 
will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  install 
the   PALMER    METHOD    in    your    school. 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

30    Irving    Place 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 

32  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
120    Boylston    St. 
CEDAR    RAPIDS,    IA. 
Palmer   Bldg. 
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THE   COURSE   OF  STUDY   IN   THE  SMALL 

HIGH   SCHOOL  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By   E.  E.  BROWNELL 

(Supervising    Principal    of    Gilroy     High    School 


[Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
convention  of  High  School  Principals  and 
Teachers  at  Fresno,  showing  the  general  con- 
clusions, based  on  a  careful  tabulation  of  courses 
of  study  of  75  of  the  smaller  high  schools  of 
California.  | 

When  1  was  asked  by  .Mr.  Wood  if  1  would 
be  one  of  the  leaders  to  discuss  the  subject, 
"The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Smaller  High 
Schools  of  California,"  at  this  State  convention 
of  high  school  principals,  I  gave  my  consent 
as  I  considered  the  subject  one  of  the  most 
important  to.  be  taken  up  at  this  time.  It  is 
one  in  which  we  are  all  interested  and  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  every  day 


and    Grammar    School) 

course  would  be  just  as  indefinite  and  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  in  what  year  subjects  were 
given  and  if  they  were  required,  or  if  they  were 

'  Other  courses  would  state  that  foreign  lan- 
guages was  elective  in  a  certain  year  or  years, 
but  there  would  be  nothing  to  indicate  whether 
the  foreign  language  was  German,  French,  Span- 
ish, Latin,  etc.  Some  courses  indicated  that  two 
years  of  history  were  required  or  maybe  elective. 
If  I  assumed  that  the  history  was  Ancient  His- 
tory and  United  States  History  and  Government 
and  recorded  them  as  such,  then  at  that  very 
moment  I  was  making  a  course  of  study  for 
ccording  to  my  own   idea. 


that  high  school  a_. 

Having  only  a  knowledge-  of  'the  work  done  in  I   recorded  the  Ancient  His tory  in  the  firs t  year 

some   of  the   high    schools   in    my    immediate    vi-  and    the    United    States    History    .        he    fou    h 

cinity.   and  as   the  most  of   them   had   an   attend-  year   I   was  again   doing     he   same   thing    putti 

ance"   ranging    from    one    hundred    and    fifty    to  things   where   I   though   they   ought  Jo   be.     The 

two    hundred    pupils.    1    felt    that    I    was    not    in  subject   of   drawing   was  ^l^.f^J1™*- 

what  was  being  done  in  the  but  nothing  was  ^aedode^rmtne  rf  at  were 


free   hand   or   geometrical   drawin_ 
To   gain   this    information   I   wrote    to    all    of      opal,   remedy  .this    by  .using   the   University    of 
the  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  which  there 


l  attendance  of  less  than  two  hundred 
pupils.  Each  principal  was  requested  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  high 
school  which  he  or  she  represented.  My  re- 
quests were  met  very  promptly  and  I  wish  to 
thank  all  for  their  promptness  as  I  soon  found 
my  work  was  not  to  be  a  very  light  task,  and 
the  time  short  for  a  successful  completion  of 
the    same. 

After  looking  at  Mr.  Wood's  report  as  com- 
missioner of  secondary  schools,  I  felt  that  he  con- 
sidered the  smaller  high  school  to  be  one  with  an 
attendance  of  less  than  one  hundred  pupils,  and 
it  is  with  that  class  that  this  paper  deals.  Noth- 
vould  have  pleased  me  more  than  to  have 
worked  out  what  was  being  done  in  those 
schools  which  range  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pupils  because  the  high  school  of  which 
1  am  principal  is  in  that  class,  but  time  would 
not   permit  as  the   work  involved  was   too  great. 

The  courses  of  study  sent  to  me  clearly  show- 
ed the  difference  in  the  amount  of  money  the 
various  high  school  districts  have  at  their  dis- 
posal. Several  principals  sent  a.  leaf  cut  out  of 
the  circular  of  information  of  the  University  of 
California  of  the  list  of  entrance  subjects,  and 
inderscored  the  subjects  taught  in  their  school. 
(  Uliers,  however,  were  printed  and  ranged  from 
neat  little  cards  and  folders,  to  elaborate  man- 
uals  printed  on  the  very  best  paper  containing 
cuts  of  the  building,  class  rooms,  athletic  teams, 
etc. 

Xo   attempt    has   been   made   by   me   to   record 
the     work     given     in     the     various     commercial 
es  as  time  would  not  permit.     Where  com- 
mercial   subjects    are    mentioned    in    my    tabula- 
it    was    because    these    studies    were    given 
as   a   part   of    the    regular   academic   work. 

My  examination  of  the  various  courses  submit- 
ted often  times  proved  to  be  a  great  surprise. 
A  faculty  of  seven  or  eight  teachers  was  some- 
times employed  for  a  school  of  but  thirty  pupils; 
in  some  instances  this  same  number  of  teachers 
was  deemed  sufficient  for  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred    and    twenty-live    -upils. 

A   number  of  these  small  schools  had  a  course 

oi     study    elaborate    enough    for    an    institution 

enrolling   two    hundred    pupils    and    employing    a 

dozen     teachers.       How    they    ever    managed     to 

i  he    majority    of    the    subjects    they    offered 

with    a    faculty    of    three    or    four    is    a    mystery. 

Other   small   high   schools  with   a  corps   of  three 

it     four    teachers    offered    a    course     containing 

ials    of    a    good    high    school    course 

would    admit    pupils   at   the    University    of 

.California;   but.   they   offered   only   four  subjects 

each  year,  and   no  electives  at  all. 

In    order    to    collect    data    which    would    prove 
Of    value,     I     thought     it    best    tO     record     the    sub- 
jects   taught    in    tin-    following   manner.      First,   to 
tl       n  imbcr    of    schools    giving   a    certain 
subject;    second,    if    the    subject    was    required    or 
elective;    third,    if    required    or    elective,    in    what 
years   required    or   elective;    fourth,   if   not   stated 
oi    i  hi  tn  i       By   following   this 
.plan     I    felt    sure    that    I    could    list    things    in    an 
orderly    and    a    logical    way. 

iftei  1"  ginning  mj  work  1  -found  that  a 
number  of  courses  of  study  would  prove  of.no 
value  to  me  because  of  their  great  indefiniteness. 
To  illustrate,  a  C0UI  would  state  that  German 
rii  two  years  in  the  course,  but  it  would 
not  stale  what  two  years  it  was  given,  or  if 
it    was    required    or    elective.      The    rest    of    the 


California   numbers   to   indicate   the   subjects. 

Before  I  began  work  upon  this  paper  I  had 
been  a  firm  believer  in  a  course  of  study  which 
was  about  half  elective.  I  did  not  believe  in 
the  "lock  step."  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  electives  in  our  high  schools  is -in  a  very 
confused  and  disorderly  condition  and  convince 
me  of  the  need  of  regulation.  You  will  hardly 
believe  me  when  I  state  that  in  recording  the 
courses  of  seventy-five  high  schools,  each  hav- 
ing an  attendance  of- one  hundred  pupils  or  less, 
that  almost  one  hundred  subjects  of  required  and 
elective  work,  were  offered  in  four  years  of 
high  school  work.  This  is  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  subjects  for  each  year  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  average  pupil  carries  but  four  of  the 
twenty-five.  *  *  *  (.Tabulations  omitted  for  lack 
of    space.) 

In  my  investigations  to  these,  I  found  one 
school  where  work  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  was  being  handled,  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention.  It  is  the  matter  of  out- 
side activities,  or  home  duties.  This  school  is- 
sues a  report  card  for  work  done  each  quarter  at 
home.  Let  me  quote  from  the  course  of  study 
in    order   that   I    may   be   exact. 

"All  credits  for  outside  activities  while  count- 
ing for  graduation  are  not  as  yet  accepted  by  the 
universities  as  entrance  credits.  Credit  is  given 
only  for  continuous,  regular,  cheerful,  faithful 
performance  of  duties. 

(1)  care  of  the  younger  children;  (2)  making 
and  baking  bread;  (3)  preparing  meals  alone;  (4) 
making  wearing  apparel  or  other  sewing;  (5) 
scrubbing  floors,  making  beds  or  washing  or 
wiping  dishes;  (6)  washing  and  ironing  clothes; 
(7)  music  lessons  and  practice;  (8)  painting  les- 
sons; (9)  making  fires  and  getting  fuel;  (10) 
milking  and  caring  for  cows,  horses  or  other  live 
stock;  (11)  care  of  automobile  or  gas  engine; 
(12)  working  in  garden,  lawn  or  field;  (13)  clean- 
ing yard,  outbuildings,  etc.;  (14)  care  of  bees  or 
flower  garden;  (15)  clerking;  (16)  basket  weav- 
ing; (17)  picking  and  marketing  fruit;  (18)  any 
other  work  done  regularly. 

Honorable  mention  will  be  given  for  sleeping 
screened  in,  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  bedroom  with 
opened  screen  windows,  and  well  ventilated; 
also  for  bringing  each  term  from  a  dentist  a 
certificate  that  the  pupil's  teeth  have  been  exam- 
ined  and   are   in   good   condition." 

From  all  of  the  tabulations  which  I  have  made 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  schools  as  a  whole  are 
providing  regulation  academic  work  in  English, 
mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  his- 
tory,  science,   drawing   and    commercial   subjects. 

After  provision  is  made  for  these  subjects, 
there  is  a  decided  effort  to  provide  students  with 
studies  of  a  practical  nature;  sincere  effort  is 
being  put  forth  along  five  lines  of  this  kind  of 
work;  namely,  manual  arts,  domestic  arts,  agri- 
culture, music  and  commercial  subjects.  The 
courses  in  these  five  lines  vary  from  plain  man- 
ual training,  to  machine  shop  work;  from  simple 
cooking  and  sewing,  to  household  management 
and  tailoring;  from  common  agriculture,  to  farm 
mechanics  and  farm  management;  from  ordinary 
music,  to  vocal  and  instrumental  technique;  and 
from  bookkeeping  and  typing,  to  history  of 
commerce  and   banking. 

While  all  of  us  believe  in  the  industrial,  tech- 
nical, and  vocational  work,  it  seems  that  as  it  is 
now  presented  in  our  smaller  high  schools  it  is 
in  a  very  much  disordered  state.  There  should 
be  far  more  uniformity  in   the  matter  of  elective 


The  Beacon  Light  Shining 


CALIFORNIA 

EUREKA 

Miss  Lillian  O.  Heilman,  Primary  Super- 
visor in  Eureka,  California,  wrote  us 
January   13th,    1916,   as   follows: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  remarkable  progress  we  have 
made  in  our  Reading  in  the  Eureka 
Schools  since  we  have  been  using 
the  Beacon  Method,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  in  our  way,  among  them 
being  the  fact  that  my  teachers  knew 
nothing  about  the  Beacon  Method 
while  some  of  them  were  much  op- 
posed to  a  phonic  method  of  any 
kind. 

"All  of  the  Low  First  classes  have 
finished  the  Beacon  Charts  and 
Primer,  both  in  Reading  and  in 
Phonics,  and  the  State  Primer,  since 
September,  (4/4  months)  while  some 
of  them  have  partly  finished  another 
book.  The  majority  of  the  High 
First  classes  have  read  more  books 
than    those    of   previous    years. 

"Four  things  stand  out  most  prom- 
inently in  my  observations  of  the 
Beacon    Method: 

(1)  The  independent  power  for 
sight  reading  that  it  gives  the  child; 

(2)  Its  content,  which  is  most  in- 
teresting in  its  relation  to  child  life; 

(3)  Its  separate  study  of  Phonics 
and  Reading  (which  is  by  the  word 
and  sentence  method  in  the  begin- 
ning) until  the  power  of  word  get- 
ting is  well  grounded,  then  gradually 
introducing  the  phonetic  words  into 
the   Reading;   and 

(4)  Its  initial  attack  of  the  word, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Beacon 
Method. 

"To  my  mind,  the  almost  imme- 
diate power  the  child  gains  in  recog- 
nizing new  words  is  largely  due  to 
that  initial  attack,  for  the  child  hears 
'Bat'  much  more  quickly  when  it  is 
sounded  'ba-t'  than  when  it  is  sound- 
ed 'bu-at';  'rush'  through  'ru-sh'  than 
through  'rr-ush,'  etc.,  since  there  is 
no  unnecessary  sound  for  the  child's 
mind  to  eliminate  before  it  recog- 
nizes the  word,  while  taking  the 
word  analytically,  the  child  finds  it 
much  easier  to  say  ■  'trai-n'  than 
'ter-ain,'  when  asked  to  separate  the 
word  'train.' 

"My  teachers  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  method  now  because  of 
the  results  they  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  this  semester,  and  we 
are  sure  of  even  better  results  in  our 
next  semester's  work.  You  will 
hear  from  us  again." 
Get  better  results  with  half  the  work  by 
using 

The  Beacon  Method 
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studies.  While  California  is  such  a  large  state 
and  its  surface  so  much  diversified,  and  the 
character  of  its  resources  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  one  can  readily  realize  that  all  of  our 
high  schools  can  not  expect  to  do  exactly  the 
same  line  of  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
seem  that  many  of  the  courses  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  rest.  Too  many  variances  exist  for  the 
good  and  the  welfare  of  the  student  at  large. 
It  is  for  the  good  of  the  pupil  to  be  working  un- 
der a  course  of  study  that  has  been  carefully 
planned  by  those  who  have  had  the  proper  ex- 
perience in  making  courses  of  study.  Too  often 
times  this  is  not  the  case  and  marked  peculiar- 
ities   creep    in. 

It  would  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
smaller  high  schools  if  some  plan  could  be 
devised  whereby  these  elective  subjects  of  in- 
dustrial and  technical  nature  could  be  molded 
along  more  uniform  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  their  usefulness.  Some  strong  arguments 
could  be  presented  as  to  the  advisability  of 
having  a  higner  governing  power  to  pass  on 
all  courses  of  study  before  they  are  put  in  opera- 
tion, as  one  is  now  apt  to  think  that,  in  the 
matter  of  electives,  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far   over   on    that    side. 


HOW  LONG  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  TEACH  A 
PERSON  TO  WRITE? 

By    Henrietta    Rodman 
In  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
The  three  R's  are  incessantly  used  as  a  club  to 
keep  all  sorts  of  vital  and  delightful  things  out  of 
reach   of  the   children   in   the   public   schools. 

"How  long  does  it  really  take  to  teach  a 
person  to  write?"  I  asked  A.  N.  Palmer,  the  in- 
ventor of  the   Palmer  system. 

"I'll  teach  you  in  five  minutes,"  said  Mr. 
Palmer.  "Sit  down  at  the  desk.  Arms  on  the 
desk.  Now  relax.  That's  right.  Take  it  easy. 
"Here's  a  pencil.  Hold  it  lightly.  Don't 
clutch.  Let  it  point  half  way  between  your 
shoulder  and  your  elbow.  That's  the  natural  way. 
Don't  try  to  make  it  point  directly  to  your 
shoulder  as  I  had  to  up  in  New  Hampshire, 
where    I   went   to   school. 

"What  was  the  good  of  that?  Pencil  hid  the 
letter,  so  I  had  to  twist  my  body  and  twist 
my  neck  to  see  what  I  was  writing.  Then  I  had 
to  twist  my  foot  around  the  leg  of  my  seat  to 
keep  from  falling  off,  didn't  I?  Of  course  I  did; 
so   did   you,    so   did    everybody. 

"We  all  twisted  our  spines  and  contracted 
our  chests  and  strained  our  eyes  squinting  at  the 
paper. 

"Now,  push  the  pencil.  Take  it  easy.  Writ- 
ing's the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  learn  if 
it's    taught    properly. 

"Don't  rest  your  wrist  on  the  desk,  just  your 
forearm  and  fourth  and  fifth  fingers. 

"There's  your  lever.  See  how  easily  it  moves 
across  the  paper.  You  could  write  like  that  all 
day,  using  the  big  muscles  of  your  upper  arm. 
"You  could  write  fast,  and,  what's  more,  peo- 
ple could  read  what  you  wrote.  That's  the 
Palmer  system. 

"Now,  push,  push,  push!  That's  right.  You've 
got  it.  That's  the  right  position  and  the  right 
slant.  You  didn't  have  either  when  you  came 
in. 

"I've  taught  150,000  teachers  to  write.  They're 
using  my  system  in  80  per  cent  of  the  element- 
ary classes  in  New  York  today." 

"How  long  does  it  take  to  teach  a  child?"  I 
asked. 

"Ten  minutes  in  the  morning,  ten  minutes  in 
the  afternoon.  Always  take  the  right  position, 
always  take  it  easy.  Two  or  three  years.  There's 
nothing  in  writing  to  bother  anybody  except 
the  old  way  of  teaching  it." 

"If  you  were  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  when  would  you  begin  to  teach  children 
to  write?"  I  wanted  to  know.  But  Mr.  Palmer 
was   wary. 

"Maybe  I  wouldn't  have  a  child  sit  in  a 
school  room  at  all  before  he  was  eight  or 
nine  years  old,"  he  said.  "Maybe  I'd  want  him 
to  run  around  outdoors  most  of  the  time,  seeing 
things,  and  building,  if  he  chose. 

"Maybe  I'd  just  give  him  crayons  to  play 
with,  and  not  try  to  have  him  make  carefully 
controlled    movements    at    all. 

"But  I'm  not  in  charge  of  the  schools,  and 
if  you're  going  to  begin  to  teach  a  child  to 
write  when  he's  six,  this  is  the  only  way  to  do 
it  that  won't  ruin  his  spine,  his  lungs  and  his 
eyes." 

"No  trouble  with  writing  except  the  old- 
fashioned  wajf  of  teaching  it."  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  perhaps  the  difficulty  with  all  learn- 
ing was    in    our   way    of   teaching?" 


BOY    AND    JUDGE 

John  McCallan,  a  notary  of  34  Montgomery 
street,  has  written  the  following  tribute  to 
Judge  Geo.  Cabaniss,  that  has  been  printed  in  a 
number  of  Humboldt  county  papers: 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  the 
recent  election  of  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Cabaniss  as  presiding  judge  of  the  superior  court 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  a  court 
consisting  of  sixteen  departments.  He  has  our 
congratulations. 

Judge  Cabaniss  will  be  well  remembered  by 
old-timers  of  Humboldt  county,  he  having  been 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Humboldt  county, 
and  having  been  at  one  time  a  reporter  on  the 
"Daily  Times."  He  has  made  good  and  the 
people  of  Humboldt  county  will  be  proud  of  his 
success  and  his  record.  He  is  a  self-made  man 
and  is  a  brilliant  example  to  any  boy  who  starts 
out  in  life  with  a  determination  to  be  worth 
while  and  sticks  to  it.  His  many  old  friends  will 
cordially  welcome  him  whenever  his  duties  on 
the   bench   will   permit   him    to   visit   the   county. 

Judge  Cabaniss  has  served  the  city  and  state 
well.  Although  he  has  heard  many  civil  cases 
his  work  has  been  principally  in  one  of  the 
criminal  departments.  He  has  the  disagreeable 
task  of  sending  men  and  women  to  prison,  but 
is  known  to  do  so  with  regret,  except  in  the 
cases  of  desperate  criminals,  and  then  he  acts 
with  firmness.  He  is  just  and  the  unfortunate 
defendant  can  look  to  him  with  confidence  that 
he  will  be  judged  with  fairness  and  broad- 
minded  liberality.  He  is  careful  and  gets  at 
the  facts  in  a  case  without  delay,  having  a 
well  balanced  and  keen  intellect,  judge  Cab- 
aniss has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  many 
times  when  he  pronounces  a  severe  sentence  he 
lightens  the  blow  by  a  brilliant  and  humorous 
remark.  He  will  probably  be  kept  in  office 
many  years.  His  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule 
accounts  in  no  small  degree  for  his  deserved 
popularity. 

*       *       # 

TWO    WORLD'S    RECORDS    BROKEN 

The  following  extract  from  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  is  eloquent  of  the  new 
era  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Two' 
world's  records  for  accuracy  broken  in  one 
contest  is  significant  of  the  increased  at- 
tention being  paid  to  that  subject: 

"In  the  speed  contests  recently  held  in 
Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Federation,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shaf- 
fer, a  graduate  of  the  East  Boston  High 
School,  made  some  remarkable  records.  In 
the  175-word-a-minute  class,  Mr.  Shaffer 
transcribed  871  words  correctly  out  of  the 
872  words  dictated.  One  small  error  (he 
wrote  "parcel"  for  "partial" — a  mistake 
due  to  hearing  incorrectly)  deprived  him  of 
the  coveted  100  per  cent. 

"His  percentage  of  accuracy  in  this  test 
was  99.88;  his  net  speed  174.2  words  a 
minute.  This  is  a  world's  record,  as  that 
degree  of  accuracy  has  never  before  been 


Hpalthv   Clrnnff      Oculists    and  Physicians 
nCdlMIJlOirUllgt    nsed  Murine^Bye  Remedy 


nM  I  _  Beautiful  Evp«i  many  years  before  it  was 
""  ■  ta  neaUIIIUI  Cjea  offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Sellable  Reliet  for  Byes  ttiat  Need 
Care.  Try  it  in  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago,    III. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO   EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a  certain  part  of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these   words   sink  deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a   pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has  a  beautiful   golden  tip  with   a  red   rubber  eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.   2   and    No.   3   grades,   and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School    Boards,    where 
this    style    of   pencil   is   wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full   particulars   as   to    cost,   method   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY,   N.  J. 


(Advertisement) 

BIDS    WANTED     FOR    TEXTBOOK    IN     CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  a  textbook  in 
citizenship  for  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the   elementary   schools. 

Manuscript  or  a  sample  book  of  the  above  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  his 
office  in  Room  706,  Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  on 
on    or   before    March    6,    1916. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,  inclosed 
in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to  spe- 
cifications, and  marked  "Bids  for  textbook  in  citi- 
zenship," may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour 
of    4    o'clock    p.    m.    of    March    6,     1916. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  con- 
cerning this  matter  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Sacramento. 

STATE'    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 

Sacramento,    California. 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Secretary. 


obtained  in  any  contest  at  any  speed  above 
125   words   a  minute. 

"The  winner  of  the  200-word-a-minute 
contest  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler,  who  made 
the  second  world's  record  by  achieving  an 
accuracy  of  99.8  per  cent.  He  wrote  all 
but  two  of  the  1006  words  correctly,  mak- 
ing a  net  speed  of  200.6  words  a  minute." 


To  NEW  YORK  by  Rail  and  Ocean 

Through  fare  from  San  Francisco 
same  as  All  Rail  and  includes 
Berth    and   Meals    o  n    Steamer 

"SUNSET  LIMITED"— 74  HOURS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Leaves  Third  Street  Station  5  :00  P.  M. 

Connects    at    New    Orleans    With 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC'S  OCEAN  LINERS 

Sailings  to  New  York  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

The   Marvelous   "Apache  Trail,"   Auto  Trip,  Phoenix  to  Globe. 

Made   by   Detour,  Maricopa  to   Bowie,  Arizona. 

For    Fares    and    Berths   Ask   Agents 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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More    Money 

Philander  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commission- 
er i>f  Education  and  head  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  Survey,  emphasizes  in  all  of 
his  talks  the  need  of  more  money  for  the 
schools.  The  appropriation  of  money  ac- 
cording  to  his  theory  is  a  good  thing  even 
if  it  leaves  the  taxpayer  bankrupt.  There 
are  those  who  argue  that  the  State  should 
under  the  inheritance  tax  law  claim  for 
schools  all  of  the  individual  property.  Dr. 
Claxton's  argument  puts  neither  time  nor 
amount  limit  on  the  property  that  should 
he  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  In 
part  he  is  right.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  individual  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal use  should  give  to  the  State  money 
for  all  the  tools,  equipment,  buildings  and 
teachers  that  will  bring  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency— but  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure there  is  a  point  in  education, 
where  money  even  is  dang-erous  and  inef- 
ficient. Dr.  Claxton  voiced  rightly,  the 
longing  of  every  human  heart,  that  the  next 
generation  should  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  aspiration  of  Hector  that  his 
son  should  be  greater  than  himself,  of 
Napoleon  that  his  son,  the  Eagle,  should 
rule  with  greater  success  than  the  destroyer 
of  Empires,  are  in  touch  with  dreams  of 
every  father.  The  aspirations,  however, 
are  seldom  realized.  The  dreams  do  not 
come  true.  Why?  Is  it  because  Napoleon 
did  nut  spend  enough  money  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son?  No!  Does  the  poor  car- 
penter of  South  Carolina,  who  worked 
every  day  for  five  years,  with  five  days  va- 
cation, in  order  to  educate  his  son,  reap 
a  glorious  reward?  Not  necessarily!  Do 
tin'  vim-  of  men  who  go  to  the  rich  state 
universities  and  such  institutions  as  Chi- 
cago and  Columbia  Universities  lead  use- 
ful lives?  Not  always!  The  men  and  wom- 
en who  (Id  service  for  humanity  are  most 
frequentl)  from  some  poorly  equipped  small 
college,  and  ungraded  country  schools. 
Even  I  he  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  distinction  for  service,  and  carry 
rees  from  the  great  institution  in  which 
millions  are  invested  usually  have  had  their 
elementary  training,  where  money  did  not 
COUnt.      We   hope   the  survey    will    wake   up 

the  people'to  be  more  generous  to  the  San 
Francisco  schools.  We  have  a  Board  of 
ition  that  can  be  depended  upon  t,,  do 
splendid  work  along  constructive  lines. 
Xow  is  the  time  lo  lav  the  foundation  for 
a  selp  ml  system  for  a  city  of  two  million 
people.  The  urge  of  preparedness  is  on. 
If  the  survey,  however,  only  puts  the 
wedge  in   the  financial  budget,  to  pav  out 


a    few   millions   for   immediate   use,   then   it 
will  have  been  of  little  value. 

The  survey  should  work  a  revolution  in 
our  school  system.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem of  our  cities  have  been  efficient,  but 
not  sufficient.  Radical  changes  must  be 
made.  Dollars  do  not  make  men.  Taxes 
do  not  make  schools.  The  survey  must 
strike  at  the  elemental  weakness  of  our 
schools.  It  should  go  into  the  homes,  the 
conditions  of  civic  and  social  life  of  the 
children  outside  of  the  school.  It  should 
prove  to  the  taxpayer  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  there  is  a  dollar's  worth  of  efficiency 
credited.  It  is  not  the  taxpayer,  but  the 
result  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco 
that  is  on  trial. 
The   Age   Limit 

The  large  cities  of  California  and  of 
other  States,  will  not  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  who  are  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  This  is  a  pitiful  law.  The 
maximum  of  efficiency  is  frequently  not 
reached  under  fifty  years  of  age.  If  our 
school  system  was  right  along  the  lines  of 
hygienic  living,  then  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency could  be  maintained  until  seventy. 
The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  along 
the  lines  of  age  limit  are  based  usually  on 
institutional  pupils.  The  new  graduates 
of  our  normal  schools  and  universities  must 
be  taken  care  of.  They  respond  readily  to 
new  methods,  new  rules  and  new  enthusi- 
asms, whether  right  or  wrong.  The  real 
teacher  is  the  man  or  woman  with  experi- 
ence. The  young  men  and  women  for  war, 
but  the  old  men  and  women  for  wisdom. 
They  are  the  teachers.  The  enthusiasms  of 
youth  are  often  mistaken  for  the  glory  of 
achievement.  The  taxpayer  should  insist 
that  the  age  limit  rule  for  teachers  should 
be  radically  changed.  Now  that  we  have  a 
pension,  teachers  who  have  become  dis- 
qualified through  illness,  may  be  retired, 
and  Boards  of  Education  need  have  no 
question  of  conscience  for  being  uncharit- 
able. 
Married  Women 

Now  that  women  have  the  right  to  vote 
do  they  intend  to  permit  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion to  discriminate  in  favor  of  divorcees 
or  single  women  and  men?  In  many  cities 
in  California  married  women  are  ineligible 
for  school  positions.  We  know  hundreds 
of  capable  married  women  in  the  schools, 
whose  home  duties  do  not  interfere  with 
their  achievements  as  principals  and  teach- 
ers. 
Parasites 

This  word  was  used  recently  in  the 
Journal  in  its  application  to  representatives 
of  text  book  publishing  houses.  We  think 
this  was  unjust.  We  ourselves  are  just  as 
much  a  parasite  on  the  schools.  Office 
holders  are  parasites  of  taxpayers,  and  the 
taxpayer  is  usually  a  parasite  on  the  un- 
earned increment.  Our  only  hope  is  that 
we  may  all  like  the  lady  bird,  be  of  some 
service  in  our  parasitical  life. 

We  should  teach  the  people  to  reprimand 
the  insincere  man  or  woman  who  in  his 
blind  prejudices  calls  you  a  parasite  while 
he  sucks  the  lifeblood  of  the  body  politic. 


Hi. race  M.  Rebok,  superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Monica  schools,  was  in  San  Francisco  and  Berk- 
eley  on    February    10th   making   a   survey   of   the 
University,   San    Francisco  and   Oakland. 
*       *       * 

I  I'm.  Edward   Hyatt,   Superintendent   of  Public 
Instruction,   has  an   important  place  on   the   pro- 


gram  of   the   Superintendents'    convention   which 
meets    at    Detroit,    Michigan,    Feb.   20th    to   24th. 

*  *       * 

John  H.  Francis  will  speak  on  the  "High 
Points  in  the  Los  Angeles  Plan"  at  the  Superin- 
tendents'   convention,    Detroit,    Mich. 

*  *       * 

Margaret  Schallenberger  McNaught,  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Schools  of  California,  E. 
C.  Boynton  of  the  Boynton  Esterly  Teachers 
Agency,  E.  P.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University, 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  are  on  the  program  as 
speakers  at  the  National  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention   at    Detroit,    Mich. 

*  *       * 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  formerly  of  California, 
more  recently  at  the  head  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  called  to  an 
important    position    in    Columbia   University. 

*  #       # 

Brother  Leo  has  recently  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Dr.  Leo  is  a  special  student  of 
Shakespeare  and  will  give  an  interpretation  re- 
cital at  the  Young  Men's  Institute  Hall  on  Oak 
street  near  Van  Ness'  avenue  on  March  6th  in 
commemoration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare's    death. 

*  *       * 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Education  has  arranged 
to  experiment  with  the  Gary  system  of  educa- 
tion  in   the   Prescott   School. 

*  *       * 

Three  schoolmasters,  now  Governors  of  three 
of  the  most  important  States  in  the  Union,  will 
address  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  at 
Detroit,  Feb.  24th.  They  are  Governor  Brum- 
baugh of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Wills  of  Ohio, 
and    Governor   Ferris   of   Michigan. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
has  passed  a  rule  that  all  school  activities, 
whether  held  on  the  school  grounds  or  not,  must 

have  the   sanction   of  the    Board   of   Education. 

*  *       * 

The  San  Francisco  Center  and  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday, 
Feb.  12th  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  favor  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Mrs.  M.  Delaney  presided.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Dr.  Claxton  and  Supt.  of  Schools 
Alfred    Roncovieri. 

*  *       * 

The  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  has  added  a  new  department  for  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  enter  the  field  of  educa- 
tional administration,  principals  and  supervisors. 
The  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W.    W.    Kemp. 

Mary  Antin,  the  noted  author  and  lecturer, 
will  lecture  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Native  Sons 
Hall  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  night,  Feb. 
25th  and  26th.  A.  J.  Cloud,  Dept.  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction  of  San  Francisco,  has  charge 
of   the   arrangements   in    San    Francisco. 

*  *       * 

Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  of  the  World  Book  Co., 
sent  out  a  little  personal  booklet  of  good  luck 
and  wishes  showing  the  beautiful  spots  around 
his  home  at  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  with  pic- 
tures of  his  children,  in  interesting  groups.  At 
the  Sign  of  Kanyonkrag  is  certainly  an  attrac- 
tive spot  and  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  the  genial 
Caspar    Hodgson    is   unique    and   interesting. 

Clara  Shortridge  Foltz,  the  well  known  lawyer, 
orator,  and  public  spirited  woman,  has  issued 
a  magazine  entitled  "The  New  American  Wom- 
an." The  Journal  contains  a  number  of  brilliant 
editorials  in  behalf  of  women,  artists,  of  spe- 
cial literary  merit  and  the.  paper  reflects,  the 
optimistic  character,  the  charming  personality  of 
the  editor  and  publisher.  The  subscription  price 
is   $1.50,   and   published   in    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

*  *       * 

H.  K.  Bassett,  who  was  assistant  director 
of  Congresses  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  has  decided  to  remain 
in  California  and  devote  himself  to  lectur- 
ing and  institute  work.  Prof.  Bassett  has 
wide  experience  as-  a  student,  teacher  and 
institute  lecturer,  who  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin from  1907  to  1914,  and  has  given 
lectures,  recitals  an<f~  institute  addresses  in 
many  States.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Summer  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1914  and  1915.    Super- 
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intendents  and  others  may  address  him  at 

1523   Leroy  Ave.,   Berkeley,  Cal. 

*  *      * 

The  annual  institute  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  in 
connection    with    the    California   Teachers' 

Association,  Bay  Section,  April  18-20,  1916. 

*  *      * 

John  F.  Murray,  formerly  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Colorado,  who  has  devoted 
the  past  ten  years  to  civic  duties  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  written  and  published  a  book 
entitled,  "Our  Public  Schools,  the  Nation's 
Bulwark,  or  the  Proper  Child  Development 
Means  Better  Civilization,"  and  a  subhead, 
"Why  Was  Man  Created?"  Mr.  Murray 
is  a  forceful  writer.  The  chapter  "Money 
for  Schools"  is  a  proposal  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment handle  our  school  bonds,  thereby 
saving  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  enor- 
mous amounts  now  paid  in  interest  on 
these  bonds.  The  book  is  effectively  illus- 
trated. 

*  *      * 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  one  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  formerly  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Chico,  was  married 
to   Elizabeth  Adams   of  San   Francisco   on 

Saturday,   February   12th,   1916. 

*  *      * 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  head  of  the  Sci- 
ence Department  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago School  of  Education,  and  author  of 
well  known  text  books  in  Botany  and  Gen- 
eral Science,  recently  made  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco   via   the   Santa   Fe. 

On  the  way  here  Dr.  Caldwell  gave  sev- 
eral lectures  to  Santa  Fe  employees  on  the 
subject  "How  the  Grasses  and  other  Vege- 
tation Help  to  Make  Habitable  the  Deserts 
and  other  Waste  Spaces."  These  lectures 
are   part   of  an   education   series   which   the 

Santa  Fe  is  providing  for  the  employees. 

*  *      * 

Signe  Hagelthorne,  the  noted  teacher  of 
physical  training,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

*  *   * 

BAY  COUNCIL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 

The  Bay  Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  in- 
cluding all  teachers  of  the  subject  in  the  Bay 
Region,  is  holding  monthly  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  geography  teaching  and  geographic 
materials. 

A  feature  of  the  winter's  work  will  be  on  ex- 
hibit in  which  it  is  proposed  to  gather  repre- 
sentative materials,  books,  apparatus,  maps,  etc., 
available  for  use.  The  exhibit  will  be  made  a 
feature  of  the  geography  work  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association  Meeting  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  April.  Considerable  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  plan,  and  publishers  are  giv- 
ing  it  their   co-operation. 

The   departments   planned   are   as   follows: 

1. — Maps,  Projections,  etc.  Principal  James 
T.  Preston,  Franklin  School,  Berk- 
eley,   Cal. 

2. — Globes,  Tellurians,  etc.  Principal  Sam 
H.  Cohn,  Porter  School,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

3.  Teachers'    Reference  Library.  Miss  Etta  F. 

Ogden,  Oakland  Intermediate  School, 
Oakland. 

4.  Supplementary    Reading.       Mrs.    Addie 

M.  Clarke,  Washington  School,  Oak- 
land,  Cal. 

5.  Text  Books  for  Pupils.     Principal  John 

A.     Imrie.      Le     Conte      School,     Berk- 
eley,   Cal. 

6.  Illustrative      Materials,      Pictures,      etc. 

Professor  C.  W.  Childs,  488  48th  St., 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Mary  W.  George, 
San  Jose  Normal  School,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

7.  High  School  Department.     Miss  Lucille 

Hewett,  Alameda  High  School,  Ala- 
meda; Roy  E.  Dickerson,  Mission 
High    School,   San   Francisco. 


§§§§; 

BE 
PREPARED 

for  the 
bright,  dazzling 
summer-sunshine 


THE  RAYS  OF  DIRECT  SUNLIGHT 

ARE  LIKE  SO  MANY  SHARP,  PIERCING 
ARROWS  DIRECTED  AT  THE  EYES. 

ELIMINATE  THEM  FROM  YOUR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS! 

CONTROL  THE 
DAYLIGHT! 


Provide  indirect-sun- 
light for  your  school-rooms. 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  will  divert 

the  sun-rays  to  the  ceiling,  thereby  giving 

perfect  distribution  of  soft,  restful  indirect  light.     Your  school 

ought  to  have  them.  Ask  us  for  further  information,  prices,  etc. 

Do  it  now— today! 

WESTERN    BLIND    AND    SCREEN    CO. 
2702    Long    Beach    Ave.  Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


Take  Advantage  of  Your  Opportunities 

AND  USE 

MACMILLAN  POCKET  CLASSICS 

IN  YOUR  ENGLISH  COURSES 

We  are  preparing  study  outlines  to  accompany  the  most  widely  read  class- 
ics, which  we  shall  present  to  teachers  using  the  Pocket  Classic  Series. 
The  following  are  now  ready : 

ADDISON'S  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS 
BURKE'S   SPEECH   ON    CONCILIATION 
COLERIDGE'S  ANCIENT  MARINER 
ELIOT'S   SILAS    MARNER 
SCOTT'S  IVANHOE 
SHAKESPEARE'S    JULIUS    CAESAR 
SHAKESPEARE'S  MACBETH 

If  you  are  reading  any  of  these  titles  in  the  Pocket  Classics  Series,  send  for 
the    outline. 

POCKET  CLASSICS  SERIES  in  the  new  brown  binding. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  titles  at  25  cents  each. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  general  chairman  is  Earle  G.  Linsley,  De- 
partment of  Geology,  Mills  College,  the  secretary 
Miss  Lucille  Hewett,  Alameda   High   School. 

This  committee  would  appreciate  suggestions 
from  any  geography  teachers  in  the  State  as  to 
ways   of  making  this   exhibit   and   report   of   real 

practical    benefit    to    those    who    teach. 
*       *       # 

THE   OAKLAND   SCHOOL  SURVEY 
AND  SPELLING  INVESTIGATION 

The  Oakland  School  Survey  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Elwood  P.  Cubberly,  Professor 
of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, has  been  completed,  and  the  report  is  ready 
for  distribution.  The  report  of  forty-eight  pages 
is  characterized  throughout  by  Professor  Cub- 
berly's  usual  keen  insight  into  the  really  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  situation  confronting  him,  and 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  measuring  up  to  what  Professor  Cubberly  has 
called  in  his  little  book  "The   Changing  Concep- 


tions   of    Education." 

The  Oakland  spelling  investigation  by  J.  B. 
Sears,  assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  is  also  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. This  report  has  been  issued  as  pub- 
lication No.  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  Sta- 
titics  and  Educational  Research,  of  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Education,  under  whose  direction  the 
investigation  was  conducted.  The  report  in- 
volves seventy-nine  pages  and  is  a  thoroughly 
scientific  discussion  of  spelling  efficiency  in  four 
different   aspects. 

A  price  of  ten  cents  is  charged  for  the  "School 
Survey,"  and  a  price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
"Spelling  Investigation."  A  complete  set  of  in- 
structions for  giving  the  spelling  tests  used  in 
the  investigation  will  be  furnished  free  to  any 
city  which  desires  to  conduct  a  similar  invest- 
gation    for   comparative    purposes. 

Orders  for  either  of  the  publications  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Barker,  superintendent  of 
schools,   Oakland,   California. 
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SUNSHINE 
(By  Freeman  II.  Bloodgood) 

[The  following  article  was  written  by 
Freeman  II.  Bloodgood  of  the  Slate  Hoard 
i.i  Control.  It  is  such  a  delightful  picture 
presentation  of  the  great  things  of  earth 
that  we  publish  it  in  the  Journal  so  teach- 
ers may  read  and  use  it  as  an  opening  exer- 
cise in  the  schools.] — Ed. 

The  student  and  the  gardener  were  walk- 
ing down  the  path  together.  The  student 
said: 

"Gardener,    what    do   you   see    when   you 
at    the    sun?" 

It  was  about  noon  and  the  gardener  was 
hungry.      He    looked   up   and    said: 

"Oh,  I  see  a  copper  disc  about  the  size 
of  a   dinner  plate." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  paces 
and    then    the    gardener    said: 

"Mr.  Student,  what  do  you  see  when 
you  look  at  the  sun?*' 

The  student,  half  in  soliloquy,  spoke  as 
[i  ill.  iws  : 

"What  do  I  see  when  I  look  at  the  sun? 
I  see  the  Ptolomies,  the  astrologers  on  the 
plains  of  ancient  Egypt  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  tides  and  planets  and  the  stellar 
universe. 

"1  see  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks 
by  night  in  the  silences  of  the  hills  of  old 
Judea,  as  they  tried  to  unravel  the  myster- 
ies of  the  change  of  seasons,  the  eclipses 
and  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

"I  see  Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  Sir 
William  Herschel  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
tugging  with  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the 
problem  of  our  solar  system.  And  then  the 
true  solution:  That  the  earth  is  a  sphere; 
that  the  sun  is  in  the  center  and  that 
around    it    revolve    the    planets.    Mercury, 


Venus,  Earth,  Mars.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uran- 
us and  Neptune — held  in  unerring  accuracy^ 
to  their  orbits  by  the  even  grip  of  the 
Monarch   of   the   heavens. 

"I  see  the  mists  rising  from  the  Great 
Deep,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays; 
and  the  clouds,  borne  across  continents  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  wind,  drop  down  their 
dew  in  gentle  rain  to  replenish  the  thirsty 
earth. 

"I  see  the  mountains  of  the  land  snow- 
crowned  in  majestic  grandeur  with  crystal 
mist  from  the  sea;  and  then  in  the  spring- 
time I  see  the  king  of  clay  attack  it  and 
melt  it  into  rivulets  and  send  it  leaping  and 
laughing  down  the  valleys,  bidding  it  make 
glad  the  forests  and  meadows  with  verdure. 
And  I  see  other  millions  of  tons  of  spark- 
ling water  finding  its  way  into  the  hidden 
chambers  of  the  mountains,  to  bubble  forth 
in  perennial  freshness  in  springs  and  run- 
ning brooks. 

"I  see  all  vegetable  life  fed  and  supported. 
by  sunshine,  and  thereby  indirectly  all  ani- 
mal life  sustained  and  developed.  I  see  the 
change  of  seasons  as  the  sun  swings  the 
glad  earth  through  space.  In  spring,  it  un- 
locks the  icy  fingers  of  the  Frost  King,  in 
lake  and  pond  and  northern  stream,  and 
bids  the  earth  awake. 

"  'Even     the     clod     feels     a    stir     within. 
And  climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers.' " 

"It  kisses  the  slumbering  buds  and  they 
respond  in  gorgeous  bloom  and  effulgent 
fragrance.  It  ripens  the  berries,  colors  the 
orange,  purples  the  grape,  browns  the  nut 
and  fills  the  granaries  with  golden  fruitage 
for  winter's  cozy  fireside.  Its  warmth  in- 
vites us  from  our  cloistered  dens  and  puts 
the  pink  of  health  upon  the  cheek  of  pallor. 
It  tans  the  toiler  in  the  field,  stores  his  cells 
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with  power  to  resist  disease,  and  slays  the 
white-plague  microbe  by  the  million. 

"The  rising  sun  awakes  the  song  of  the 
lark.  At  its  meridian  height  it  calls  man 
from  labor  to  refreshment,  bids  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills  to  seek  their  noonday 
rest  beneath  the  trees,  and  as  it  dips  into 
its  golden  cup  in  the  west  it  beckons  baby 
to    Bye-Low    Land. 

"Then  I  delve  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  there  find  coal  and  oil  and  gas — ■ 
all  bottled  up  sunshine — made  ready  in  by- 
gone ages  for  man's  present  use  and  happi- 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Students  Win  Sweeping  Victory  in  New  York  City  School  Championship 

ISAAC   PITMAN   SHORTHAND  WON   A  SWEEPING   VICTORY    IN    COMPETITION    WITH    THE    GREGG    AND 
BENN  PITMAN  SYSTEMS,  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  SHORTHAND  CONTEST  HELD  UNDER 
THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  SHORTHAND  SOCIETY    (INCORPORATED)    ON  JANUARY   29th,    1916 

THE  RESULTS  IN  DETAIL 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  Y  or\  Clobe  of  Feb.  7th) 

COMMERCIAL   HIGH    SCHOOL   TEAM  HIGH    SCHOOL   OF   COMMERCE  TEAM                          AMATEUR  CONTEST 

(Isaac  Pitman  Writers)  (Gregg  Writers)                                              (Winners  all  Isaac  Pitman  Writers) 
♦Gross             Net         Points                                                                                                                                                                                    ' 

1  mil     Ellis 120            99.0(1             118.8  *Gross           *Net  Points  Albert  E.  Marks,   Commerc.  200  1906         1 

Samuel    J.    Abelow..   100            98.4               98.4  Wm.    S.    Rosenberg.   100            98.5  98.5  ™         T,           „,      „     _,  .        ...  ,,.  . 

Jack    Ellis    100             >7_>               97.2  Saul  Denofsky    80            98.5  78.8  rhos-   ivUrtz'  Woods  Bklyn  140  134.4        2 

Eugene     Roseii.-tr'ch   100   -         96.00              96.0  Percy    J.    Manning..     80            97.75  78.2  Joseph  V.   Gelder, 

Hector    J.     Battalia   luo            95.6                95.6  Harold    Henigson    ..     80            97.50  78.0               Harlem     p„.„;„„                 i?n  no?         i 

■  Daniel    Friidman    ..     80            97.25  77.8                               ^venmD xzu  liy.Z        3 

Total     506.0  ■  Rose  Feldman, 

•Speed    per   minute.  Total    411.3              Eastern   District 120  117.8        4 

Results    by    Teams  hand  were  represented,  but  interest  was  keen-       over     ninety-four     points      the     Metropolitan 

The  N.  Y.  Globe  in  referring  to  this  contest  'fnf'ta  k5  S'S    ~wS"   f'r    Gregg   tea"i  f^*"6?^?^   ,Coramittee    awarded    the 

.  ,    „„.        ,  .   ,  .                      ,              ...  s<-'»t  in  by  the  High  school  of  Commerce  and  trophy,  a  30x60  felt  banner  su  tab'-    nscribed, 

said:      I  he  chief   .merest  each  year  is  between  the   jsaac   pitman   team   entered   by  the    Com-  to  the   Commercial   High  School  of  Brooklyn! 

the    teams    for    the    trophy.      The    presence    of  mercial  High  School.     The  results  are:  thus    publicly    declaring    that    that    school    in 

teams    using   two   rival    systems    of   shorthand  "As  the  total  of  the  net  speeds  of  the  Com-  1916  in  open  competition,  has  demonstrated  it 

last   year   added   greatly   to   the   efforts   of   the  mercial    High    School    team    exceeds    the   total  is,  in  shorthand,  the  banner  school  of  the  New 

contestants,  This  year  three  systems  of  short-  for   the    High    School   of   Commerce    team    by  York    metropolitan    district." 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Statistical  Legerdemain"  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for   Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

"Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar" $1.00 

"Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish" $1.00 

"English  Spanish  and  Spanish  English  Commercial  Dictionary" .  .$2.25 
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ness.  Then  there  is  the  diamond,  the  abso- 
lutely pure  carbon — crystallized  sunshine — 
the  most  precious  of  all  jewels,  sparkling 
in  perpetual  ecstacy  from  the  dimpled  fin- 
gers of  happy  maidens,  a  token  of  the  sacred 
plighted  troth. 

"And  there  is  the  rainbow  flung  athwart 
the  sky  at  eventide,  like  an  arched  banner 
of  glory  and  promise  of  peace  after  the  ar- 
tillerjr  of  heaven  has  been  silenced  and  the 
storm  has  ceased  at  the  close  of  day ;  yet 
this  beautiful  spectral  effect  is  but  sunshine 
reflected  from  the  tears  of  joy  of  a  fleeting 
cloud. 

"Then  I  look  up  into  the  bejewelled 
dome  of  the  starry  heavens  at  night  and 
behold  other  myriads  of  suns  around  which 
doubtless  circle  other  worlds  like  ours,  and 
I  say,  with  the  Psalmist  of  old,  'The  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  His  handiwork.' 

"Oh,  what  do  I  see  when  I  look  at  the 
sun?  I  see  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of 
Hosts !" 

Then  the  student  and  the  gardener,  with 
understanding  hearts,  looked  each  other  in 
the  face  and  silently  walked  on  down  the 
path,  the  student  better  knowing  how  gar- 
deners grow  weary  and  hungry  through 
long  hours  of  toil;  and  the  gardener,  mute 
with  gratitude  for  the  new  vision  he  had 
seen,  realizing,  as  must  we  all,  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  optimistic  student  to 
open  skyward  the  windows  of  our  soils, 
that  we  may  find 

Songs  in  Sunshine, 

"Tongues  in  trees, 

Books   in   the    running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and 

Good   in   everything." 
*       *       * 

'TWAS   ALL   ONE   ITEM 

Superintendent  J.  F.  West,  of  San  Diego 
county,  has  found  it  necessary  to  insist  that 
original  bills  be  attached  to  school  orders 
or  warrants,  conforming  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  1543,  part  3a.  Hitherto  an  item- 
ization on  the  back  of  the  order  was  deem- 
ed sufficient,  but  as  that  part  of  the  order 
always  went  to  the  county  treasurer's  of- 
fice it  was  not  readily  available  for  the 
archives,  and  the  grand  jury  requested  that 
hereafter  original  bills  be  attached  to  that 
part  of  the  order  known  as  "Receipt  for 
Superintendent." 

The  new  system  has  worked  admirably, 
but  it  has  also  been  opposed  in  some  quar- 
ters where  the  necessity  for  the  innovation 
was  not  understood.  Recently  Mr.  West 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  an  order  that 
contained  the  mere  item,  "One  piano,  $300," 
and  that  lacked  the  original  bill.  In  a  few 
days  the  same  order  was  again  sent  in  for 
approval,  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
sheet  of  paper  setting  forth  the  names  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school  district  as  debt- 
ors, then  a  formal  bill  for  the  piano  as  be- 
fore, followed  by  the  following  memoran- 
dum : 

"This  piano  happens  to  be  in  one  piece, 
which  includes  the  case,  pedals,  keys, 
strings,  actions,  sounding-board,  etc.,  and  is 
all  included  in  one  item  at  $300." 

Mr.  West  and  his  staff  had  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  lady's  sarcasm — for  it  was 
a  lady — and  then  sent  a  courteous  letter 
explaining  the   necessity  for  the   new   rule. 


(Copyrighted  and  published  by  The   Prang  Company.) 

A    NEW    STATUE    OF    LINCOLN  BY  GUTZON  BORGLUM 

This  statue  is  considered  the  finest  interpretation  of  Democracy  in  art  in  this 
country.  Lincoln  is  seated  on  a  bench  on  a  level  with  the  American  people,  where 
school  children  can  sit  beside  him. 


Supt.  W.  H.  Greenhalgh  of  Amador 
county,  died  on  February  26th.  His  death 
was  due  to  stomach  trouble.  Mr.  Green- 
halgh was  well  known  and  highly  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  ef- 
ficient superintendent,  a  kindly  man,  and 
a  good  friend. 


Charles  H.  Magee,  acting'  Director  of 
Education,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Commission.  Dr. 
Magee's  work  at  the  Exposition  as  head  of 
the  Educational  Exhibit  from  the  Philip- 
pines was  greatly  commented  on  by  every- 
body interested  in  education.  His  salary 
in  the  new  position  will  be  $10,000  per 
year. 

TEACHERS'    HEADQUARTERS 

The  Hotel  Turpin  is  located  in  the  center 
of  San  Francisco  at  17  Powell  street,  near 
Market.  It  is  conducted  by  A.  W.  Turpin, 
in  a  most  excellent  manner.  The  rooms 
are  clean,  well  ventilated  and  comfortable. 
The  lobby  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
editor  of  this  Journal  always  stops  at  the 
Turpin,  when  in  San  Francisco.  European 
plan,  price  $1.00  per  day  up.  Free  auto  bus 
from  trains  and  steamers. 
*      *      * 

Santa  Cruz  has  a  fine  new  high  school 
building.  The  architect  was  W.  H.  Weeks 
of  San  Francisco.  The  building  is  so  well 
arranged,  so  complete  in  every  detail,  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Red  Bluff  High  School 
and  Paul  Ward,  the  principal,  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  examine  it  with  a  view  of  adopt- 
ing many  of  its  excellent  features  for  the 
new  high  school  building  of  Red  Bluff. 

Joseph  Clark  of  1511  K  Street,  Sacramento,  for 
some  years  teacher  in  public  schools,  has  spent 
many  years'  time  and  much  money  in  search- 
ing State  and  Government  land  records.  He 
has  prepared  lists  and  maps  of  overlooked,  cov- 
ered-up  State  and  Government  lands,  that  you 
may  take  in  nine  ways;  eight  without  residence. 
Some    land    in    all    counties. 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  if  teachers  would  get  even  a 
small  tract  of  land,  it  would  be  a  practical  kind 
of  "preparedness"  that  would  rob  the  poor-farm 


of  its  terrors,  in  case  teachers  broke  down  in 
health  before  they  taught  lono-  enough  to  get 
a  pension.  By  writing  him,  you  may  obtain  a 
free  booklet,  and  map  circular,  that  contain  in- 
teresting, instructive,  and  useful  information. 
He  is  not  a  real  estate  dealer  or  locator. 
He  is  searcher  of  State  and  United  States  Land 
Records  and  map  maker,  and  plainly  marks  re- 
sults of  his  searchings  on  county  sectional  maps 
with  roads,  and  other  data.  He  sent  a  sample 
map  to  this  office  and  extracts  of  a  letter  from 
a  university  professor  who  states  he  is  pleased 
with    the    same. 


"Community  Civics,"  by  Jessie  Field  and 
Scott  Nearing;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,   New  York. 

This  book  brings  to  boys  and  girls  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  small 
urban  communities  essentially  rural  in  charac- 
ter, the  problem  of  their  communities.  It 
teaches  to  those  children  how  to  be  good  citi- 
zens, by  teaching  them  in  what  problems  they 
should  be  interested,  and  how  to  direct  that 
interest  intelligently.  Civics  taught  in  a  rural 
community  must  not  be  theoretical.  It  must  be 
practical,  it  must  be  real.  It  must  be  taught  in 
the  terms  of  their  own  lives,  and  these  children 
must  be  able  to  see  and  find  a  ready  application. 
It  must  lead  to  that  appreciation  that  results  in 
immediate  action.  To  improve  the  home,  to  in- 
crease producation,  to  improve  roads  and  means 
of  communication,  to  heighten  the  efficiency  of 
their  schools,  and  exercise  a  legitimate  control 
over  their  executive  officials,  that  is  the  _  spirit 
which  must  be  reared  and  fostered  to  gain  the 
utmost  of  good  from  a  rural  population  for  a 
rural    community. 

This  book  brings  out  many  prominent  points 
of  the  subject  in  a  masterly  way.  The  chapters 
on  the  institutions  of  country  life  and  country 
life  ideals,  on  the  country  home,  and  that  home 
as  the  center  of  family  life,  its  relation  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  mission  of  the  school  in 
the  community,  are  treated  in  a  simple  but 
genuine    style — one   that   leaves   an   impression. 
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"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by  Russell  H.  Conwell 
and  his  "Life  and  Achievements,"  by  Robert 
Shackleton;  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New    York. 

Russell  II.  Conwell's  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  has 
already  been  known  to  the  American  public  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  Now  they  have  been 
reset  and  are  again  to  be  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. His  ideas  and  ideals  are  an  inspiration 
that    every    young    man    of    worth    will    seek,    and 

finding   it   will   be   enriched. 

*  *       * 

"Asmus  Sempers  Jugendland,"  von  Otto  Ernst; 
abridged  and  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Carl  Osthaus,  Professor  of  German,  Indiana 
University;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany,   Boston,    Mass.:    price    60    cents. 

The  text  has  been  sufficiently  abridged  to 
make   it-*    use    possible    in    secondary    classes. 

*  *      * 

"Kimble's  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nical Vocabularies  for  Stenographers,"  compiled 
from  actual  experience  for  the  use  of  schools, 
colleges,  teacher-.,  students,  stenographers  and 
typists;  by  Hbert  J-,  Kimble,  compiler  and  pub- 
lisher; Mills  Building,  Room  °38,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

This  book  covers  one  hundred  and  fifty  differ- 
ent lines  of  business  and  contains  one  hundred 
thousand  words,  ft  fills  a  want  hitherto  felt  but 
not  satisfied.  It  even  appears  that  this  is  the 
first  book  ever  offered  that  can  lay  a  claim  to 
being  a  real  thorough  going  dictation  book. 
What  the  stenographer  must  know  is  how  to 
write  the  shorthand  outlines  for  not  only  a 
particular  vocabulary,  nor  yet  a  general  one,  but 
a  thorough  one  for  all  lines  of  business  and  pro- 
fessions,  and  a  dictation  book  embracing  such 
a  vocabulary  as  here  offered  is  unquestionably 
the  surest   means   to  a  desirable  end. 

*  *       * 

"A  Practicable  Algebra  for  Beginners,"  by 
Thirmuthis  A.  Brookman;  published  by  Charles 
Scribners    Sons,    Xew    York,    N.    Y. 

This  book  presents  algebra  to  quadratics,  with 
emphasis  upon  linear  and  quadratic  equations. 
Its  aim  i-  to  present  the  text  by  three  lines 
of  emphasis;  the  inductive  method,  the  union 
with  geometry,  and  the  use  of  the  applied  prob- 
lem. The  text  is  practical,  based  upon  the 
author's  experience,  and  makes  every  effort  to 
reconcile    the    subject    to    the    pupil. 

*  *       * 

"Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance,"  edited  by 
Meyer  Bloomlield.  director  of  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston;  published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany,   29    Beacon    Street,    Boston;    price,    $2.25. 

In  this  book  the  editor  has  compiled  many 
of  the  best  articles,  addresses  and  various  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  of  vocational  training. 
It  is  a  guide  and  a  study.  It  serves  the  teacher 
and  the  superintendent,  as  well  as  the  student. 
The  scope  ami  extent  of  the  material  gathered 
in  these  pages,  much  of  which  is  now  otherwise 
"in  of  print,  makes  it  valuable  to  the  vocational 
movement  in  aiding  it  to  crystallize  into  a 
work     practicability. 

*  *       * 

"Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,"  by  Thom- 
as   11.    Huxley,    L.    I..    D„    F.    R.   S.,    sixth    edition, 

ed    and    enlarged;    published    by    the    Macmil-  , 
Ian   Company.  66    fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 

The  worth  of  Huxley's  physiology,  once  before 
revised  by  foster,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need 
m  ither  introduction  nor  comment.  But  tb.e 
less  which  the  medical  science  in  general 
has  mad,  within  the  past  twenty  years,  must  of 
necessity  require  correction  where  that  progress 
has  discovered  errors.  The  present  revision  has 
been  made  by  Joseph  Bancroft,  and  according 
i"  Mi  Barcroft  be  has  left  "faithfully  untouch- 
ed an)  portion  of  the  fabric  in  which  there  was 
nol  an  actual  llaw,"  only  wdiere  the  structure 
bowed  erroi  discovered  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
lias    the    work    been    changed. 

*  *    .    * 

""High  School  and  Class  Management,"  by 
Horace  \  Hollister;  with  introduction  by  Lotus 
D.  Coffman,  I'll  l>,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&    Company.    Boston,    Mas,. 

The  purpose  of  this  hook  is  to  furnish  to 
hers  and  prim  ipal  of  high  schools,  as  well 
:!  to  those  pi.  pai  ing  For  »uch  work,  a  brief,  but 
comprehensive,  survey  of  the  field.  It  presents 
a  distinct  treatment  of  its  organization  and  man- 
agement and  of  the  technique  of  teaching  in  its 
various   departments. 

The  ever  increasing  sjze  ,,f  ,,„,.  cft{eS(  ani|  ,.,,,._ 
londingly   large   enrollment    of   the    secondary 

ll Is,   the  ever   increasing  demands   made   upon 

secondarj  education  by  a  system  of  society  and 
business  growing  constantly  more  complex,  has 
made  tin-  organization  ami  teaching  technique  of 
the    high    schools   a   deep    study   and   one   of   vital 
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importance.      A    number    of    these    problems    are 
taken    up    in    a    practical    manner,    and    discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  experience. 
*       *       * 

"School  Arithmetics — Grammar  School  Book," 
by  Florian  Cajori;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,    66    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 

The  principal  features  in  which  this  volume 
somewhat  differs  from  previous  works  is  consid- 
erable emphasis  upon  vocational  problems, 
drawing  upon  the  home,  the  farm,  the  factory 
and    the    shop. 

A  new  feature  also  is  the  study  of  curves  rep-, 
resenting    empirical    data,    such    as    variations    in 
temperature,   of   prices   of   different    commodities, 
stock    quotations,    etc, 

Certain  simplifications  in  the  technique  and  the 
language  of  arithmetic  have  also  been  made. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  fundamentals,  and  fre- 
quent reviews  serve  to  l]x  facts  and  processes 
upon    the   mind   of  the   pupil. 


"Der  Wilddieb,"  von  Friedrich  Gerstacker,  with 
introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Walter 
R.  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&    Company,    Boston,    Mass.;    price,   40   cents. 

The  story  is  suitable  for  second  or  third  year 
of  high  school  reading.  The  narrative  is  inter- 
esting, rapid  and  realistic.  The  text  has  been 
somewhat  abbreviated  for  school  purposes,  but 
the  author's  wording  has  otherwise  been  retained. 
A  vocabulary  of  about  2S00  words  and  some  ex- 
planatory notes  are  helpful. 
*       *-     * 

"A  Student's  History  of  Education,"  by  Frank 
Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.      Price   $1.25. 

According  to  the  author's  own  words,  the 
present  work  is  not  a  mere  condensation  of  his 
"History  of  Education"  in  three  volumes,  but  is 
a  work  very  largely  re-written  from  a  new  angle; 
namely,    service    to    our    present    day    education. 
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It  presents  a  series  of  clear  cut  views  of  past 
conditions,  showing  that  our  present  educational 
situation  has  been  traditionally  received,  but  that 
it  must  be  analyzed  by  the  student  and  teacher  in 
the  light  of  conditions  with  which  the  teacher  is 
himself    concerned. 

The  attractive  period  of  Hellenic  activity  and 
the  fascinating  stories  of  monasticism  and  of 
chivalry  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum;  on 
the  other  hand  considerable  space  has  been  given 
to    the   discussion    of   American    education. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  A.  J. 
Cloud,    San    Francisco.      April     17-20. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los     Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President ;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324   Phelan   Building,   San   Francisco,   Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught.  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O,  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agrres  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be  brief   and   interesting.) 


I'm  just  come  back  from  an  official  visit 
to  the  frozen  East  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  Detroit,  Michigan.  'Twas  a  great  and 
inspiring  gathering  of  city,  count}'  and 
state  superintendents  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion. The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  estimated  by  the  papers  from  five 
to  seven  thousand.  The  headquarters  were 
at  two  great  skyscraper  hotels,  the  Fuller 
and  the  Statler,  just  across  the  street  from 
each  other.  The  big  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Arcadia  Auditorium,  half  a  mile  from 
the  hotels. 

Detroit  has  become  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  commonwealth,  before  we  knew  it. 
Actually,  it  is  number  seven  in  the  United 
States.  Its  rose-colored  estimates  are 
800,000  people,  and  a  more  conservative 
claim  is  700,000.  Either  is  big  enough,  dear 
knows.  Of  course,'  automobiles  did  it — 
'twas  only  about  400,000  at  the  last  census. 
It  is  running  neck  and  neck  with  Cleveland, 
which  is  swelling  enormously  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  steel  business. 
Automobile  City 

There  are  twenty-nine  automobile  fac- 
tories in  Detroit.  It  looked  quite  homey  to 
go  about  the  streets  and  see  the  big  build- 
ings loom  up  everywhere  labeled  Cadillac, 
Maxwell,  Chalmers,  Hudson,  Hupmobile, 
Saxon,  Dodge,  Packard,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
the  Ford.  I  was  interested  in  observing 
the  machines  on  the  streets.  The  general 
aspect  was  about  the  same  as  in  any  city 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Fords 
were  more  common  than  any  other,  perhaps 
half  as  many  as  all  others  combined.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  not 
confined  to  Detroit-made  machines  at  all. 
There  were  as  large  a  proportion  of  Frank- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  J.  BROWNE 
(By  Harr  Wagner) 

Frank  J.  Browne,  died  at  his  home  in 
Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz  county,  Feb. 
28,  1916.  Mr.  Browne  was  born  in  Indiana 
about  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  Middle 
West,  with  such  men  as  Horace  Rebok 
and  Dr.  W.  O.  Kron  as  classmates.  For 
several  years  he  taught  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Washington,  was  promoted  to  a  prin- 
cipalship  in  Seattle,  and  in  1896,  was  elect- 
ed superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
the  state  of  his  adoption.  During  his  term 
as  superintendent  his  leadership  was  un- 
questioned. The  course  ot  study  issued 
under  his  direction  took  the  initiative  in 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools,  en- 
couraged manual  training,  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools.  The  course  of  study  and  his 
bulletins  on  patriotism,  humane  education 
and  temperance  were  notable  contributions 
to  educational  literature.  He  did  much  of 
the  pioneer  work  that  has  placed  the 
Northwest  in  the  forefront  in  educational 
leadership.  From  Washington  he  came  to 
California  and  for  a  time  was  connected 
with  Hoitt's  School  at  Menlo  Park.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  held  up  his  cre- 
dentials, so  he  took  the  examination  in 
thirty-two  branches  before  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Education  and  averaged 
over  95  per  cent.  Few  men  possessed  such 
an  accurate  and  general  scholarship.  About 
two  weeks  after  this  ordeal  the  State  Board 
granted  him  a  certificate  on  his  credentials. 
A  position  was  given  him  as  teacher  in 
English  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of 
San  Francisco.  In  1908  he  began  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  local  politics.  When 
asked  to  be  transferred,  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  harmony  with  the  principal  of  the 
Polytechnic  High,  he  was  placed  on  the 
unassigned  list  when  Joseph  O'Connor  was 
the  power  on  the  Board  of  Education.  He 
was  an  independent  in  politics,  and  one 
of  the  first  men  to  use  his  influence  to 
induce  Hiram  Johnson  to  take  the  field 
for  Governor.  In  1909  he  ran  for  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  San  Francisco  on  a 
reform  platform,  and  lacked  only  a  few 
thousand  votes  of  being  elected.  Always 
of  a  sensitive  disposition  he  refused  to 
ask  consideration  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, or  of  the  reform  element  of  San 
Francisco.  In  1911  he  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  San  Francisco,  and  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Boulder  Creek  High 
School.  Here  he  did  splendid  work,  as 
elsewhere,  but  always  awake  to  his  civic 
duties,  lead  the  fight  to  close  the  saloons 
in  the  little  town,  and  made  enemies.  He 
resigned  from  his  position.  A  few  months 
later  while  on  the  streets  of  Santa  Cruz 
he  suffered  a  nervous  collapse,  which  final- 
ly ended  in  his  death.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  texts  on  English  used  in  high 
schools,  of  Browne's  Mental  Arithmetic,  of 
many  articles  on  the  Pedagogy  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  recently  was  working  on  the 
Pedagogy  of  the  Bible.  As  a  writer,  lectur- 
er and  teacher  he  was  keen,  virile  and 
had  a  fine  angle  on  all  modern  educational 
problems.  Browne  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
political  ideas,  of  high  ideals,  and  of  great 
moral  integrity.  He  lacked,  however,  the 
power  of  using  the  steam  roller  to  clear 
the  way  for  his  personal  advancement. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children  to 
mourn  his  death.  To  his  children  he  left 
the  heritage  of  a  good  name,  the  example 
of  a  devoted  father,  and  the  integrity  of 
social  and  political  ideas — the  kind  of  ideas 
that  hold  the  community  together.  The 
service  he  gave  will  continue  to  increase  in 
value  as  the  years  go  on.  He  had  no  place 
in  the  aristocracy  of  culture,  but  in  the 
democracy  of  educational  ideas  he  was 
truly    a    lovable    character. 


lins  and  Wintons  and  Reos  as  you  would 
see  in  any  other  town. 

Each  of  the  great  factories  has  its  finan- 
cial affiliations,  its  banks  and  bankers,  and 
trusts  and  collateral  institutions,  so  that  the 
tall  buildings  in  the  downtown  districts  are 
associated  with  and  depend  upon  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  That  industry  is  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Detroit. 
The  Ford  Shops 

Of  course  we  went  out  to  see  the  plant 
of  Henry  Ford.  In  fact,  everybody  did. 
Secretary  Springer  told  me  that  nearly 
every  one  who  registered  asked,  first  of  all, 
where  the  Ford  works  were  located. 

Woodward  avenue  is  the  chief  street  of 
Detroit,  and  the  great  factory  is  out  about 
five  miles  on  it.  Many  parallel  street  car 
tracks  with  many  swift  trains  of  trolley 
cars  carry  the  many  thousands  of  people 
back  and  forth,  all  day  and  all  night,  for 
the  works  never  stop. 

We  went  up  to  the  front  entrance.  Inside 
was  a  great  room  with  a  few  desks  liere 
and  there,  presided  over  by  eagle-eyed 
young  men.  The  latest  model  of  a  Ford 
closed  car  stood  on  the  floor.  A  dozen 
guides  stood  ready.  One  of  the  desk'men 
asked  us  to  fill  out  admission  cards,  giving 
our  names  and  residences  and  the  kind  of 
cars  we  owned.  He  then  called  a  guide 
and  put  us  in  his  hands  along  with  a  score 
of  other  visitors,  and  away  we  went 
through  the  shops.  It  costs  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  visitors 
alone.  Guides  and  clerks  and  printers 
don't  work  for  nothing. 
A  Nightmare 

I  can't  give  any  adequate  account  of  what 
followed.  It  was  a  swift  progress  through 
a  bewildering'  phantasmag'oria,  a  nightmare 
of  confused  mechanical  impressions  upon  a 
titanic  scale.  Acres  and  acres  and  yet  other 
acres  of  men,  close  together,  each  one 
busily  working  at  his  job,  intent  and 
earnest.  Long  lines  of  Ford  engines  mov- 
ing along,  not  one,  but  many  lines — each 
engine  having'  something  done  to  it  by  each 
of  many  men.  Long  lines  of  Ford  bodies 
passing  along,  each  getting  its  nut  or  bolt 
or  bar  or  touch  of  paint  brush  from  the 
right  one  of  the  multitude.  Great  trip 
hammers  and  shear's  and  rolls  working  at 
speed.  Cranes  roaring  along  overhead. 
Furnaces  and  foundries  and  vats  and  tanks, 
world    without    end. . 

The  swift  moving  perpendicular  belts 
looked  like  a  great  forest.  There  were 
fifty  miles  of  them.  There  were  25,000 
men  at  work.  To  do  the  sweeping  of  the 
floors  300  men  are  required.  The  engines 
that  make  the  power  use  forty  tons  of  coal 
per  hour.  In  addition,  enough  gas  is  used 
continually  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  a  city 
of  100,000  people.  Nine  regular  doctors 
and  a  corps  of  nurses  are  on  duty  to  take 
care  of  accidents  and  sickness. 

Railroad  tracks  run  through  the  big  build- 
ing and  long  trains  of  cars  back  into  them. 
A  finished  car  runs  out  every  twenty-five 
seconds.     Two  hundred   carloads  go  away 
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every  day.     The  whole  thing  is  staggering 
in   its   immensity. 

Bui    enough    of    this    nightmare    of    me- 
chanics. 
Sociological  Aspects 

'I  he  real  human  interest  attaching  to 
Henry  Ford  and  his  industrial  monster  is 
concerned  with  his  philanthropy,  his  care 
of  his  workers,  his  profit-sharing,  his  edu- 
cational efforts  and  all  that  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale  t""  long  for  me  to  tackle  at 
one  sitting. 

Mean  Marquis  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ford 
sociological  work,  lie  was  the  brilliant 
and  silver-tongued  pastor  of  the  largest  and 
mosl  fashionable  ami  most  exclusive  church 
of  the  city,  much  beloved  and  very  popular. 
lie  made  an  address  to  the  Superintend- 
ents' Convention,  heard  by  a  great  audience 
with  every  mark  i>f  interest  and  attention. 
Me  described  the  Ford  plan.  Every  work- 
man received  at  least   five  dollars  per  day. 


even  the  sweepers,  and  the  skilled  men 
much  more.  lint  some  things  were  re- 
quired of  those  who  chose  to  work  tor 
Ford.  They  were  expected  to  live  well,  to 
pay  their  debts,  to  do  without  liquor,  to 
educate  their  children,  in  a  word  to  be  good 
American  citizens.  It  was  the  function  of 
the  Sociological  Department  to  continually 
inquire,  investigate,  visit  and  see  to  it  this 
was  done.  In  so  doing  one  great  discovery 
was  made — that  the  efficiency  of  a  work- 
man very  intimately  depended  upon  his 
home  conditions.  The  man  who  was  parted 
from  his  wife — who  lived  in  a  state  of  dis- 
cord— whose  wife  was  burdened  with 
boardefs — who  was  in  a  had  domestic  at- 
mosphere in  any  way — was  not  a  profitable 
or  successful  workman. 
Question  for  Debate 

Now,  here  comes  a  delicate  and  debatable 
question:  Is  the  American  citizen  selling 
his  manhood,  his  independence,  for  $5   per 


day,  when  he  takes  work  that  permits  these 
sociologists  to  go  into  his  home  and  ask 
what  he  does  with  his  money;  how  he 
treats  his  family,  what  he  eats  and  drinks, 
what  his  bank  balance  is,  and  a'  that? 
Should  he  not  be  entirely  free  to  beat  his 
wife  and  absorb  all  the  whiskey  he  pleases 
and  spend  his  own  money  in  his  own  way, 
without   question   from   anybody? 

Dean  Marquis  told  a  little  story  about 
Mr.  Ford.  At  an  informal  meeting  of  his 
associates,  all  were  telling  how  the  Ford 
machine  could  be  improved.  One  pointed 
out  objections  to  the  hood,  another  would 
change  the  engine,  a  third  would  add  a  self- 
starter,  a  fourth  would  improve  the  differ- 
ential. Mr.  Ford  listened  carefully  to  all 
the  criticisms  and  closed  the  discussion  by 
observing,  "Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one 
real,  vital  objection  to  the  Ford  machine. 
That  is,  we  can't  make  them  fast  enough." 


The  United  States  as  a  Whole 

Last  month  1  spoke  of  studying  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  means  of  railroad  folders,  and 
by  cut-up  puzzle  maps,  which  are  to  be 
made  from  small  maps  of  our  country  cut 
up  along  slate  boundaries.  These  arouse 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  child,  and  call 
for  correlation  of  brain  and  hand.  The 
child* employs  his  motor  activities  as  well 
as  his  brain  centers  in  working  out  a 
puzzle   map. 

From  this  idea  of  a  puzzle  map  to  be 
worked  out  by  each  individual,  I  have 
been  inspired  to  develop  a  similar  device 
to  anmse  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
entire   class. 

I '.in  uning  possessed  of  some  old  rail- 
road wall  maps  of  the  United  States,  I 
procured  two  big  sheets  of  pasteboard, 
bound  together  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
cloth  for  a  hinge,  so  that  the  pair  would 
(■pen  and  clo^r.  as  a  huge  portfolio.  One  of 
the  old  map-  I  pasted  down  upon  this  port- 
folio. The  other  I  cut  up  into  the  several 
states,  and  pasted  each  one  upon  a  card- 
board. Later,  each  state  was  cut  out  again 
and  with  its  stiff  backing  made  a  card 
that  could  be  handled,  and  would  retain 
it-  shape.  These  separate  states  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  individual  pupils,  who  are 
called  upon,  one  by  one.  to  arise,  hold  up 
the  state,  describe  it-  shape,  give  its  capi- 
tal, its  distinctive  natural  features,  its 
productions;  and  then  the  pupil  is  to  take 
that  -taie  to  the  map  of  the  United  Slates 
displayed  on  the  wall,  the  map  of  lines 
identical  with  the  stales  the  cla-s  are  hold- 
ing in  their  hands.  Each  child  will  place 
•the  state  upon  it-  proper  position  in  the 
map.- -and  a-  he  does  SO  declare  what 
-late-  touch   the  -tale   which   he  places  UpOll 

the  map. 

Tin-  i-  a  game  Suggested  in  part  by 
thai  intellectual  parlor  pastime  of  "pinning 
the  tail  on  the  donkey."  but  I  tru-t  il  will 
be  productive  of  more  results.  We  are 
very     delighted     with     the     c\ctvi-c.     and     1 

have    forwarded    a    model    to  .Washington 

on  which  to  be  granted  a  copyright  or  a 
patent— for  1  believe  thai  ii  could  be  made 
a  part  of  school  equipment  just  a-  were 
the  box  of  solids  and  of  plane  surfaces,  once 
a    part    of    every    class    room    paraphernalia. 


Eliza  T>.  Keith 

in  the  clays  when  one  of  the  objects  of 
teaching  was  to  give  definite  information 
instead  of  creating'  hazy  impressions — in  a 
child's  mind. 

I'.\  holding  each  state  in  his  hand,  the 
child  will  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  that 
state's  shape,  also  of  its  boundaries,  some- 
thing that  is  not  always,  made  clear  to  the 
child   from   his   map  study. 

The  teacher,  by  holding  a  detached  state 
up  before  the  class,  can  develop  in  the 
class  a  sense  of  recognition  of  any  state  in 
the.  Union,  simply  from  its  shape,  or  some 
peculiarity  of  its  boundaries. 

It  seems  to  me   that   the  possibilities   of 
this   scheme,   for   physical   geography,   com- 
mercial   geography,    history    and    industrial 
development  is  well  nigh  endless. 
Rabenot's    Geography, 
"The  United  States  as  a  Whole" 

Is  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages,  publish- 
ed by  the  American  Book  Company,  de- 
scribing "in  bold  outlines  the  forms  of  life 
and  nature  which  characterizes  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  *  *  *  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  typical  occupations,  customs,  pastimes 
and   other  phases  of  life." 

The  author  rightly  says:  "The  facts  and 
inferences  of  geography  that  please  girls 
and  boys  are  those  that  are  the  most  use- 
fid  to  the  traveler,  farmer,  fisherman,  min- 
er, mechanic,  manufacturer,  and  merchant. 
*  the  applications  of  geography  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  predominate  in  this 
book,"  which  is  generously  illustrated.  The 
maps  deal  with  such  phases  of  economic 
geography  as  railroads,  steamship  lines,  do- 
mestic animals,  crops,  and  manufactures. 
Both  maps  and  pictures  enhance  the  study 
of  contemporary  human  affairs. 

Without  hesitation  one  may  declare  Rab- 
enot's  "The  United  States  as  a  Whole,"  the 
most  concise,  compact  and  complete  con- 
tribution to  contemporary  geography  that 
has  appeared,  and  if  it  could  be  installed 
among  the  supplementary  readers  in  use 
in  public  schools,  it  would  be  to  congra- 
tulate the  children.  The  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion has  already  endorsed  it  as  a  guide 
lot-  teachers,  and  has  placed  copies  in  each 
school  as  a  guide  for  all  future  work  in 
the  Stud)  6i  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
studying  the  different  sections  of  our  coun- 


try, piece  by  piece,  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  to  engage  the  children's  atten- 
tion. 

In  what  other  way  could  adequate  at- 
tention be  given  to  questions  of  interstate 
commerce,  transportation,  with  the  various 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States?  Piece  meal  consideration  of  any 
subject  can  result  only  in  narrow-minded- 
ness, provinciality,  bigotry,  and  ignorance. 
Our  feet  are  set  on  the  earth.;  but  our  eyes 
can  soar  to  the  skies  and  skim  the  heavens. 

A  Book  for  Teachers  of  Arithmetic 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  so-called 
"fundamentals"  of  arithmetic  are  either 
new  or  weak,  Ward's  Counting  and  Table 
Drill  Book,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  may  be  effectively  used  to  teach 
■  and  drill  in  the  facts  of  numbers. 

Children  know  how  to  work  examples, 
but  they  do  not  get  right  results.  Why? 
Because  they  make  mistakes  in  working 
the  examples.  The  children  cannot  add, 
they  do  not  know  their  tables,  they  have 
been  muddled  with  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, they  have  been  fenced  around  as  with 
barbed  wire  by  prohibitive  directions,  from 
approaching  tables ;  and  the  isolated  facts, 
in  irregular  presentation,  which  have  been 
given  them,  have  developed  in  them  neither 
readiness,  accuracy  nor  precision. 

Drill  in  tables — in  the  fractional  rela- 
tions of  numbers,  is  what  they  need,  and 
Ward's  little  book  of  such  drills  will  be  a 
great  help  to  teachers  who  believe  in  "line 
upon  line,  precept  upon,  precept,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  great  deal." 
Why   Fatigue? 

Fatigue  has  been  called  the  great  mys- 
tery. Scientists  have  studied  its  phenomena 
— experimented  with  the  poisons  generated 
by  fatigue,  and  formulated  their  theories — 
and  yet  as  one  of  these  scientists  declares, 
the  entire  subject  of  fatigue  is  shrouded 
with  mystery.  Here  is  the  reasoning  on 
fatigue  which  applies  to  school  teaching. 
Let  me  condense  it  as  herewith : 

In  working  at  one__  task,  the  brain  ac- 
quires a  certain  momentum  which  carries  it 
on. 

In  grade  teaching,  the  periods  are  short 
under  the  idea  that  a  child's  attention  flags 
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if  not  stimulated  by  frequent  changes  of 
subject. 

The  truth  is,  both  children  and  teacher 
acquire  a  certain  brain  momentum  as  the 
period  draws  to  its  close.  This  momentum 
is  on  its  way  to  the  climax  of  the  lesson, 
the  clinching'  of  the  idea — and  the  benefit 
of  the  lesson  would  be  realized  if  the  period 
could  be  prolonged.  But  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  gong  sounds,  the  subject  must  be 
dropped,  and,  a  new  subject  must  be  taken 
and  the  entire  process  repeated — of  warm- 
ing up  the  subject,  of  acquiring  momentum, 
of  approaching  the  climax,  when — the  gong 
again,  terminating  the  period,  cutting  short 
the  ascent  of  ideas,  and  away  to  another 
subject ! 

This  keeps  up  all  day  long,  with  what 
waste  of  interest,  energy  and  nervous  in- 
tensity both  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  teach- 
er may  be  imagined.  Frequently  in  racing 
contests,  a  false  start  and  its  consequent 
interruption,  recall  and  restart  will  so  un- 
nerve runners  who  had  made  the  first  dash 
in  perfect  trim,  that  they  drop  out  of  the 
race,  or  refuse  to  run  ag'ain,  knowing  that 
they  can  not  soon  key  themselves  up  to  the 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  dash  and  nerve  that 
would  make  winning  possible. 

So  with  the  school  teacher.  The  legiti- 
mate interruptions  at  the  close  of  a  period, 
the  interruptions  by  reason  of  circulars, 
messengers,  calls  to  the  office,  questions  of 
inquiry,  disciplinary  cases,  all  keep  a  teach- 
er on  the  qui  vive  of  on  and  off  that  has 
a  great  effect  in  destroying  her  initiative 
and  weakening  her  powers  of  endurance.  It 
is  not  the  electric  current  that  wears  out 
the  electric  light  bulb,  it  is  the  everlasting 
switching,  the  perpetual  on  and  off  that 
snaps   the   filament. 

Concentration   comes  by  patient  continu- 


ance  in   well   doing.     Too   frequent   change 
dissipates    power    of    attention,    and    makes 
concentration    impossible. 
Light  as  an  Asset  or  a  Liability 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
recently  issued  a  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  women's  garment  industries  in 
New   York. 

The  report  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  cov- 
ers the  health  of  the  workers,  the  second, 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  shops.  Please 
note   this   paragraph  : 

"Proper  and  adequate  illumination, 
is  especially  important  in  the  garment- 
making'  industry,  because  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  eyes  by  the 
work,  and  the  presence  of  many  with 
subnormal  vision  among  the  workers. 
In  addition  to  inadequate  illumination, 
the  lighting  of  the  shops  was  found  to 
be  defective  in  many  instances,  because 
of  failure  to  shield  the  eyes  of  workers 
from  glare." 

Now  this  is  a  report  relative  to  working 
girls.  Will  the  school  survey  commission 
now  observing  our  city  schools,  offer  any 
relief  for  the  school  teachers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  face  the  sky  light  all  day  long 
from  all  the  windows  of  the  class  room? 
The  glare  of  the  light  over  the  tops  of  the 
windows,  over  the  edge  of  the  roller  shade, 
could  be  modified  by  a  lambrequin  of  trans- 
lucent shade  material  dropped  low  enough 
to  cover  the  glare  and  yet  not  obstruct  the 
ventilation.  Will  some  one  please  invent 
some  such  device? 

For  without  doubt  much  of  the  nervous 
irritability  that  seems  to  be  considered 
characteristic  of  a  school  teacher,  is  due  to 
the  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve,  caused  by 
an    undue    amount    of    light. 


To  calm  and  quiet  restless  children,  just 
draw  the  shades  a  little !     Light  is  motion  ! 


SPLENDID    OUTLOOK   FOR   SCHOOLS 

Santa  Monica,  March  14. — "We  are  only  in  the 
beginning  in  this  matter  of  public  education," 
said  Superintendent  of  Schools  Rebok  today. 
Mr.  Rebok  was  re-elected  last  night  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  another  term  of  four 
years,  which  will  make  thirteen  years  that  he  has 
served  in  this  city. 

"Santa  Monica  has  only  approached  its  oppor- 
tunity and  today  we  are  working  on  a  proposi- 
tion that  ought  to  make  Santa  Monica  a  Mecca 
for  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  whole  South- 
west in  vacation  time.  With  the  co-operation 
and  support  of  the  good  people  of  Santa  Monica 
this  can  be  done,  and  you  can  have  an  institu- 
tion here  in  the  summer  that  will  be  as  famous 
for  Santa  Monica  as  the  Chautauqua  has  be- 
come for  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished   by    the    honest    co-operation    of    all." 

While  Mr.  Rebok  did  not  disclose  his  plans 
it  became  known  today  that  he  and  the  Board 
of  Education  are  working  along  the  lines  of 
special  school  work,  a  phase  of  education  that 
is  particularly  adapted  to  Santa  Monica's  ad- 
vantages as  a  summer   resort. 

Mr.  Rebok  will  complete  his  ninth  year  as  the 
head  of  the  Santa  Monica  schools  on  July  1. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  the  en- 
rollment was  less  than  1100.  Not  only  has  the 
enrollment  increased  to  1800  for  the  day  schools, 
but  the  high  school  alone  now  has  about 
450  in  its  night  classes.  The  night  school  has 
been  one  of  the  advanced  features  of  Mr.  Re- 
bok's   work   here. 


New  Openings  —  Enlarged  Homesteads. — 
Nearly  TWO  MILLION  acres  GOV'T 
Land,  different  counties,  plainly  marked  on 
COUNTY  SECTIONAL  MAPS,  $2.50  any 
county.  Booklet,  Map  Circular,  FREE. 
For  $2.50,  STATE  MAP  showing  600.000 
acres  SCHOOL  Land  opening  over  State. 
Order  Maps  TODAY.  Personal  checks 
taken.         JOSEPH    CLARK,   Sacramento. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  WINS  IMPRESSIVE  VICTORY 

In  the  New  York  Metropolian  open  Shorthand  Contest,  January  29th,  the  one-year  team  of  Gregg 
students  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  showed  decided  superiority  over  the  three- 
year  team  of  Isaac  Pitman  students  from  the  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  tabulation: 

School 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE        ------ 

COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL        -        -  - 


Hours  of 

Year  in 

Average   Average  Net 

Average  % 

System 

'  Instruction 

H.  S. 

Age              Speed 

Accuracy 

Gregg 

200 

2nd 

15                  82.5 

97.9 

Pitman 

440 

4th 

17                101. 

97.2 

Under  the  Reg'ent's  requirements,  students  with  200 
hours'  instruction  are  only  expected  to  develop  50  words  a 
minute  on  a  60%  grading  basis.  The  Gregg  team  exceeded 
the  normal  expectations  for  200  hours'  instruction  by  66%, 
averaging  82  words  a  minute  with  an  average  accuracy  of 
97.9%. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  Gregg  team 
victory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the  Commercial 
High  School  team  received  nearly  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  hours  of  instruction;  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  team  were  graduates  and  were  thus  better  equipped 
educationally;  that  its  members  averaged  two  years  older; 
that  its  accuracy  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gregg  team. 

But  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  comparison  is 


that  this  graduate  team  from  the  Commercial  High  School 
( Pitman )  with  440  hours'  instruction  merely  lived  up  to 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  Regents  for  400  hours'  in- 
struction, while  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team 
(Gregg)  with  200  hours'  instruction  exceeded  the  normal 
requirements  for  200  hours'  instruction  by  66%  with  97 '.9% 
accuracy. 

The  work  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  is  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
the  hands  of  very  young  students.  It  demonstrates  clearly 
its  advantages  in  simplicity,  speed,  and  legibility — advan- 
tages that  have  made  Gregg'  Shorthand  the  standard  system 
of  America,  and  secured  its  adoption  in  more  than  67% 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 


Write   for  Booklet    W2   for  further  information   as   to   the 
potency  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  hands  of  young  writers. 
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High  School  Salaries 

vs. 
Elementary  Salaries 

In  February  issue  of  Sierra  Educational 
News,  Superintendent  Stevens  of  Long 
Beach  is  quoted  as  saying  that  under  ideal 
conditions  grammar  school  teachers  would 
receive  $1200  per  year,  and  high  school 
teachers  S1MHI.  Mr.  Stevens  suggests  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  this  discrimination 
between  two  classes  of  people  in  identically 
the  same  kind  of  service.  But  what  reason. 
could  Mr.  Stevens  give,  or  anybody  else, 
provided  the  same  educational  qualifications 
obtain  in  each  case?  If  the  higher  salary 
for  high  school  work  is  an  incentive  for 
greater  preparation  for  that  work,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  good  policy  to  offer  the  same 
incentive  for  preparation  for  elementary 
work?  Some  of  us  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren will  hail  the  day  with  gladness  when 
the  servants  in  that  field  of  service  are 
given  an  equal  consideration  with  servants 
in  similar  fields  whose  only  claim  for  dis- 
tinction is  a  different  nomenclature. 
Atmosphere  Clears 

as 
Francis  Resigns 

The  resignation  of  John  II.  Francis  from 
the  school  superintendency  of  Los  Angeles 
brings  t"  a  close  a  long  and  bitter  contro- 
ver-v.  During  his  incumbency  of  approxi- 
mated six  years  the  teaching  force  of  the 
city  became  divided  into  two  hostile  camps. 
as  indeed  had  the  citizens  of  the  city  as  a 
whole  as  indicated  by  the  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion election  last  June,  when  a  strictly  pro- 
Francis  set  of  candidates  was  defeated  by 
a  group  of  strong  non-factional,  unpledged 
citizens,  the  pro-Francis  people  electing  two 
of  the  seven  members  of  the  present  Board. 
The  history  of  this  administration  will 
serve  an  excellent  basis  for  a  book  on 
School  Administration  which  the  writer  ex- 
to  publish  within  the  next  year. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  the  present  time  that 
the  school  atmosphere  of  Los  Angeles  City 
will  undoubtedly  clear  and  Mr.  Francis  will 
be  happier  by  his  decision  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  Francis  i-  a  man  of  strong  personal 
likes  and  dislike-,  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
position  be  lias  occupied  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  evincing  such  characteristics  has 
no  doubt  bad  much  to  do  with  dividing  the 
teaching  Force  into  strong  personal  friends 
and  bitter  enemies. 
The  I.  is  Angeles  'rimes,  which  can  never 
"IK  to  tin'  retir- 
ing superintendent,  commenting  editorially 
on   the   local    situation,   recently   had   tlii-   to 


sa\  :  "The  good  teacher,  whether  in  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  body  or  at  the  head 
of  a  school,  or  at  the  head  of  the  wdiole 
system,  needs  no  boosting,  no  campaign  of 
publicity 'or  other  means  to  exalt  himself 
or  herself  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  to 
keep  the  place  occupied  by  such  a  person 
in  the  schools,  from  the  top  of  the  system 
to  the  bottom."  "Ffnciency  will  tell,"  the 
Times  says,  "and  will  win  its  own  way, 
;:  *  *  "and  no  boosting,  no  campaign  of 
fictitious  publicity  can  ever  possibly  be 
made  to  cover  up  the  defects  of  an  ineffi- 
cient, careless,  or  conscience-lacking  teacher 
from  the  top  of  the  system  to  the  very  bot- 
tom." To  prove  its  sincerity  the  Times 
goes  on  to  say :  "We  have  spoken  thus 
with  malice  toward  none,  but  with  charity 
for  all.  There  is  no  teacher,  no  matter 
bow  exalted  the  position  held  may  be,  wdio 
is  indispensable  to  the  schools.  The  am- 
bitious man  or  woman  in  the  system  would 
do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the  words  of  Napol- 
eon, 'No  man  is  necessary,'  and  also  that 
other  true  and  strong  utterance,  'He  who 
would  command  must  first  learn  to  obey.'  " 

The  condition  calling  forth  such  a  vigor- 
ous editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  one  of  inharmony  and  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  the  school  system.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  strenuous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of.  Education.  Such  remarks 
were  extremely  pertinent  to  the  occasion, 
and  good  wholesome  advice  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  system. 

Now  that  Mr.  Francis  has  withdrawn 
from  the  field  of  battle,  no  flag  of  truce  is 
needed,  for  the  great  heart  of  the  teaching 
force  as  a  whole  beats  in  unison  for  the 
best  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
they  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  serve. 
The  present  Board  of  Education  can  be 
relied  upon  ■  to  give  due  deliberation  and 
,  careful  consideration  to  the  employment  of 
a  new  superintendent.  It  goes  almost  with- 
.  out  saying  that  no  local  candidate  will  be 
considered  for  a  moment.  The  situation 
demands  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  extensive  experience  who  can  come  into 
the  field  absolutely  unbiased  as  to  the 
issues  in  the  past  controversy,  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  out  independent  from  all 
entangling  alliances.  Nor  should  the  new 
superintendent,  or  any  superintendent,  for 
that  matter,  be  given  "free  rein"  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  such  an  office. 
Any  school  system  is  larger  than  any  indi- 
vidual in  it,  and  it  is  all  rank  nonsense  to 
turn  over  to  a  single  person  the  welfare  of 
any  group  of  children. 

Tt  is  a  time  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  pro- 
gram of  harmony  and  united  action.  It  is 
a  time  for  some  definite  reorganization  in 
the  school  system,  utilizing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  democracy  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  greater  educational  efficiency.  It  is 
a  time  to  develop  better  the  elementary 
schools  so  that  half-day  sessions  can  be 
discontinued,  more  wholesome  conditions 
be  brought  about.  Tt  is  a  time  to  begin 
some  large  constructive  educational  work, 
beginning  at  the  kindergarten  and  extend- 
ing clear  through  to  the  high  schools,  giv- 
ing every  boy  and  girl  an  equal  chance, 
assuring  to  .every  teacher  a  "square  deal" 
(Continued    on    page    7) 


Ten  Minutes  for  Recess 


Calomel-by-the-Sea,    February   29,    1916. 
Editor  "Ten   Minutes  for  Recess": 

Respected  Sir — In  a  recent  issue  you  stated 
that  I  was  to  leave  'Lasses  County,  Louisiana,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sierra  Edu- 
cational News  of  San  Francisco.  You  were  mis- 
informed. 

I  have  come  to  Calomel-by-the-Sea  to  found  a 
great  educational  institution,  to  be  known  as 
Hedd's  college  of  Arts  and  Grafts.  In  starting 
this  college  I  am  controlled  by  two  motives:  1 
To  reduce  the  astounding  amount  of  ignorance 
I  have  found  existing  in  Ventura  County;  2  To 
replenish   my  pocketbook. 

As  co-workers  in  my  new  work  I  have  inter- 
ested O.  G.  Whillikens,  Bachelor  of  Grafts,  and 
R.  A.  Jinks,  formerly  connected  with  the  Keeley 
Institute.     Most   sincerely  yours, 

M.  T.  HEDD,  B.  I.,  D.  T.,  and  B.  V.  D. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  Los  Angeles  schoolmasters  have  a  better 
baseball  team  than  the  teachers  of  any  city  in 
the  world? 

That    they    admit    it? 

That  they  are  willing  to  prove  their  supremacy 
to    any   dissenting   team    composed    of    highbrow    j 
ball   players? 

That  they  have  played  colleges,  semi-profes-  ! 
sional  teams  and  amateurs,  and  have  won  twenty-  1 
one  of  thirty-four  games? 

If  you  wish  further  particulars  concerning  this     I 
husky  team,  write  to  William  McGorray,  care  of 
Los  Angeles  City  School  Department. 

*  *        * 

BORROWED  HUMOR 

(Taken  from  the  latest  almanacs  or  heard  at  the 

Hippodrome) 

A  UNIQUE  UNIFORM 

A  band  had  been  formed  at  a  Western  normal 
school,  and,  as  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  there 
was  not  enough  money  at  first  for  complete  uni- 
forms. However,  the  following  notice  in  the 
school  paper  created   quite  a  sensation: 

"The  Normal  School  Band  uniforms  will  con- 
sist of  a  cap  and  a  coat  at  first,  with  the  probable 
addition  of  trousers  at  a  later  date." 

*  *        * 

"Willie,"  said  the  teacher,  "give  me  three 
proofs  that   the  world   is  round." 

"Yes'm,"  Willie  smiled  cheerfully,  "the  book 
says  so,  you  say  so,  and  Ma  says  so." 

*  *        * 

"So  you've  stopped  eating  meat,  have  you?"  in- 
quired  the   actor.      "Who   did   it — the   doctor?" 
"No,"  said  the  poet,  sadly,  "the  butcher." 

*  *        * 

"What  is  your  greatest  ambition,  Jimmie?"  the 
teacher  asked. 

Jimmie  thought  a  moment.  "I  think,"  he  said, 
"it  is  to  wash  mother's  ears." 

*  #        * 

A  SCHOOLBOY'S  DIARY 
(Glimpses  stolen  while  Henery  was  not  looking) 

Tusedy — Got  into  school  20  minutes  late  this 
mornin  Techer  ast  me  Henery  why  are  it  that 
you  is  late,  I  says  it  was  my  Ma's  fait  cause  she 
is  so  stubern  about  warshin  my  kneck  evry 
mornin  wich  wasttes  a  lot  of  time,  Techer  says 
Why  Hener"  your  kneck  is '  dirty  now,  Yes  I 
know  I  says,  it  got  durty  on  the  way  to  school. 

Fridy — I  forgot  my  Dairy  Wedensdy  and 
Thursdy 

I  learned  about  makin  paragrafts  in-  grammer 
Wedensdy, 

Its  very  seldum  that  them  techers  at  Rowan 
school  lern  a  kid   enything 

I  was  goin  into  school  in  the  mornin  and  the 
Janiter   says   Wipe   your   feet, 

My  feet  is  cleen  I  says  and  besides  you  aint 
boss   of   this   hear   school. 

If  I  aint  boss  of  this  school  says  the  Janiter 
WHO    IS; 

The   Princapull   is   boss   I   says, 

The  Janiter  laft  Hawhaw,  I  am  Boss  kid.  Wipe 
them   feet.  — 

When  Im  a  man  we  will  see  about  that  Janiter. 

Saterdy — They  is  to  mutch  to  do  today  to  rite 
in   any   Dairy, 

Thenk  goodness  they  aint  no  school  on 
Saterdys 
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Preparedness 

With  trouble  all  along  the  "border"  and 
note  after  note  upon  the  subject  of  the 
"submarine,"  "preparedness"  has  been  the 
topic  of  many  a  Board  of  Education  meet- 
ing in  Southern  California.  While  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education  decided  against 
military  training  by  a  close  vote,  San  Diego 
and  Pasadena  seem  to  favor  some  measure 
of  military  drill  in  secondary  schools.  In 
Los  Angeles  and  in  the  adjoining  cities, 
schoolmen  are  watching  with  interest  the 
agitation  for  a  citizen's  military  camp  to  be 
located  in  Southern  California.  If  none  is 
located  here,  many  are  planning  to  join  the 
training  camp  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  date  of  opening  the  session  will  be 
advanced  that  the  closing  date  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in 
September. 
Chautauquas 

Rival  Chautauqua  organizations,  with  sites 
lying  directly  across  the  Arroyo  Seco  from 
one  another,  are  bidding  through  news- 
paper advertising  columns  and  in  pleas  to 
teachers  and  others  for  aid  in  promoting, 
constructing  and  maintaining  these  pro- 
posed branches  of  the  "People's  Universi- 
ties." The  field  here  in  Southern  California 
so  promising,  yet  so  long  vacant,  from  the 
failure  of  those  who  hold  themselves  up  as 
our  educational  leaders,  seems  to  have 
blossomed  forth  over  night,  and  there  ha.'j 
been  a  veritable  deluge  of  Chautauqua 
material.  One  organization  seems  as  de- 
termined as  the  other  that  theirs  shall  be 
the  organization  and  theirs  the  site.  The 
idea  of  peace  and  quiet,  so  closely  associ- 
ated with  Chautauqua  work,  seems  to  have 
vanished.  The  cataclysm  in  Europe  again 
to  blame,  perhaps. 
Recreation  in"  the  Municipality 

The  question  of  dancing  in  the  public 
schools,  which  seems  seasonable  in  its  ap- 
plication in  various  city  systems,  is  being 
brought  up  upon  petition  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Long  Beach.  This  time  the 
question  does  not  devolve  upon  social 
dancing,  but  upon  folk  dancing  as  well. 
The  petitions  were  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Board  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the 
beach  city.  Manifestly  these  uprisings 
against  the  policy  of  school  officials  who 
draw  no  line  in  what  is  the  school's  func- 
tion to  present  and  what  is  that  of  the 
municipality,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  gov- 
ernmental body,  marks  the  importance  of 
getting  some  system  outlined  which  will 
determine  the  place  of  recreation  in  the 
municipality.  Incidentally  newspaper  re- 
ports from  New  York  gave  a  description  of 
an  event  in  the  metropolis  when  six  young 
ladies  furnishing  a  headline  attraction  for 
one  of  the  largest  vaudeville  circuits  in  the 
country,  danced  a  "Spartan  Suite"  in  the 
snow  of  Central  Park.  The  company,  they 
said,  was  that  of  a  former  high  school 
teacher  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  composed 
of  "Angel  City  High  School"  girls. 
The  Ladies 

.  The  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
gave  their  annual  ladies'  night  at  the  Man- 
ual Arts  High  School  on  the  evening  of 
March   11. 

Teachers'  Organizations 

Two  items  of  news  from  the  East,  connect- 
(Continued   on   page   7) 


"The  Castelar  Evening" 

"The  Castelar  Evening,"  be  it  known,  is 
a  full-fledged  bona  fide  newspaper,  com- 
posed and  edited  by  the  Castelar  Evening- 
School,  Los  Angeles,  and  printed .  in  due 
form  by  the  pupils  of  the  Manual  Arts 
High  School  of  the  same  city,  on  a  press 
owned  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
full  of  meat  of  a  kind  easily  assimilated 
by  students  unused  to  the  toughness  and 
stringiness  of  some  of  our  English  langu- 
age. It  is  utilized  in  giving  instruction 
and  practice  in  reading  to  the  evening 
classes  of  foreigners  who  attend,  the  Cas- 
telar Evening"  School  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Altogether  it  is  a  most  valuable  and 
entertaining  little  "human  document"  for 
its  purposes,  and  has  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  affairs  of  daily  experience  in  the  lives 
of  our  apprentice  citizenry  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  need  most  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  how  to  clothe  their  ex- 
periences in  proper  words.  More  than  this 
it  is  a  sign  of  enterprise  and  good  sense, 
educationally,  in  the  management  of  the 
school ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  state- 
ment includes,  in  its  application,  the  princi- 
pal, R.  E.  Pollich. 

#       *       * 

THE    RADICAL    IN    EDUCATION 

The  earnest  advocate  of  reform  of  any 
kind  lays  himself  liable  to  be  called  radical 
— the  word  being  enunciated  with  a  slur- 
ring inflection.  The  term  is  merely  an  epi- 
thet, however,  when  it  is  used  in  that 
manner ;  and  whoso  would  dare  to  urge  the 
unpopular  must  learn  to  expect  contumely 
far  worse  than  that. 

Radicalness  may  mean  the  standing  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  for  one  idea,  pre- 
eminently, in  the  mass  of  ideas  that  assail 
mankind  ;  or  it  may  mean  strenuous  advo- 
cacy. 

As  far  as  manner  is  concerned,  we  should 
not,  to  say  the  least,  be  expected  to  fly  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  become  "icily 
regular,  faultily  faultless,  splendidly  null." 
Rather,  if  we  have  the  stamina  of  our  con- 
victions, if  we  have  the  convictions,  and  if 
we  are  convinced  that  the  portions  we  have 
to  contribute  to  affairs  are  eminently  right 
and  necessary  to  be  contributed,  it  may 
become  advisable  to  imitate  "75's"  and 
howitzers  and  pour  solid  shot  and  shrapnel, 
propelled  by  moral  force  and  vim,  into  the 
ranks  that  need  it  most. 

Of  course,  not  always,  nor  often,  should 
that  be  our  ideal  manifestation ;  for  con- 
struction as  well  as  destruction  has  a  place 
in  the  upbuilding  of  social  well-being.  But 
saying'  that  is  not  admitting  that  destruc- 
tion has  no  place.  It  may  be  as  necessary 
to  tear  down  a  building  that  has  gone  hope- 
lessly beyond  repair,  as  it  may  be  to  build 
a  new  building  in  place  of  it.  Throughout 
nature,  also,  construction  and  destruction 
seem  to  be  reciprocal  processes. 

Entering  for  a  moment  a  world  of  con- 
troversy, that  has  happily  passed  by,  to 
secure  an  example,  we  may  cite  Wendell 
Phillips.  Phillips  was  a  professional  agita- 
tor who  was  accused  of  having  a  chronic 
case  of  rabies.  Yet  Phillips  was  the  finest 
type  of  Christian  manhood,  the  rarest  moral 
force,  the  keenest  minded  seer,  with  seismo- 
graphic  conscience  delicately  set  to  register 
the  slightest  tremor  of  mankind,  and  with  a 
prospect  on  life  farthest  beyond  his  time  or 


possibly  any  statesman   we   have  yet  pro- 
duced. 

Instantly  there  will  be  disagreement  as  to 
that  last  statement.  But  the  majority  of 
people  will  no  doubt  concede  that  at  any 
rate  Phillips  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  private 
life  and  happiness  for  the  public  need,  and 
was  effective  in  the  causes  in  which  he 
engaged.  He  stands,  therefore,  as  an  ex-; 
cellent  example  of  the  efficacy  and  mora1- 
value  of  dissent,  of  minorities  and  of  de- 
structive criticism.  His  arraignment,  in 
"The  Scholar  in  a  Republic,"  of  the  apathy 
and  snpineness  of  scholarship  in  this  coun- 
try on  great  moral  issues,  alone  was  worth 
its  size  in  diamonds. 

Other  work  there  remained  to  be  done, 
after  Phillips'  labors  had  ended,  which  was 
of  the  gravest  import,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely constructive  in  character.  But  who 
shall  say  that  all  the  unpopularity  that 
was  heaped  upon  Phillips,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  the  nature  of  the  task  he  per- 
formed, was  justly  deserved?  More  pleas- 
ant it  may  be  to  win  the  smiles  and  acclaim 
that  come  from  something  grandly  builded ; 
more  pleasant  it  may  be  to  avoid  the  an- 
tagonisms that  sometimes  come  from  han- 
dling" the  dangerous  and  volatile  native 
truth  that  may  be  needed  to  clear  the  way ; 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  more  heroic 
part. 

As  for  educational  matters,  there  may 
always  be  a  danger  of  mincing  matters  too 
much,  and  of  cultivating  a  sort  of  surface 
blandness ;  when  the  rude  truth  should  be 
used  to  jostle  us  from  our  self-satisfactions. 
It  may  be  just  as  plainly  and  unescapably 
our  duty  on  occasion  to  level  a  wrong  as 
to   erect  a   right. 


Southern  Counties  News 


IMPERIAL  COUNTY 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Club 
of  Calexico,  appeared  Prof.  E.  E.  Rice  of  Holt- 
ville  Grammar  Schools,  with  a  talk  on  the  sys- 
tems of  education  in  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries visited  by  him,  notably  England,  Germany, 
and    Norway. 

Prof.  Rice  gives  a  well  thought-out  comment- 
ary and  one  that  might  be  heard  appreciatively 
elsewhere. 

*  *        * 

The    present    issue  of    the    "Desert    Farmer" 

states    that    Imperial  county    has    more    modern 

school   improvements  than   any   other   county   in 
the    state. 

*  *        * 

The  annual  track  meet  between  the  high 
schools  of  the  valley  was  held  at  El  Centro 
on  Saturday,  March  11,  all  the  schools  being 
represented.  First  honors  were  taken  by  Im- 
perial. 

The  basket  ball  season  closed  the  last  of 
February  with   Brawley   High   in   the   lead. 

A  one-day  teachers'  meeting  is  being  arranged 
by  Superintendent  Shibley  for  early  April  at  El 
Centro. 

*  *        * 

Calexico  High  School  students  are  now  housed 
in  their  new  building,  with  much  satisfaction 
to  themselves  and  Prof.  Rittenour.  The  cantata, 
"Windmills  of  Holland,"  was  very  creditably  ren- 
dered in  the  large  assembly  room  on  the  15th  of 
March. 

*  *        * 

SAN  DIEGO   COUNTY 

When  March  18th  arrived  and  the  San  Diego 
Exposition  was  formally  dedicated  for  1916,  the 
public  saw  a  new  exposition,  so  enlarged  in  scope 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  exhibits  that  fulfills 
the  demand  of  the  new  name,  "Panama-Califor- 
nia   International    Exposition." 

Exhibits  of  sixteen  nations  are  being  placed, 
and  in  the  Canadian  building  alone-  more  than 
150  men  are  working  night  and  day  to  have  Can- 
ada's display  ready  before  dedication  day.  Two 
buildings   were   opened   to   the   public   this   week. 
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The  Science  and  Education  building  which  con- 
tains the  Smithsonian  Institution  exhibits  is 
open  i"  the  public  under  the  direction  ol  Dr 
Edgar  I.  Hewett.  The  Smithsonian  exhibits  are 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Walter  Hough.  The  famous 
Luxemburg  arl  collection  valued  at  more  than 
$500,000,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building,  was  placed  on  view  February  11.  Lnis 
,  ,,ii,  ction  will  remain  until  \|>ril  I.  I  I"-  col- 
lection of  eightj  great  paintings  is  owned  by  the 
I  ,,.,,, ;i,  govi  rnment,  and  is  part  of  that  Repub- 
lic's partii  ipation  in  the  exposition. 

Vlthough  San  Di<  go  boasts  of  her  year-round 
climate  she  will  offer  the  first  and  only  fur- 
lined"  amusement  street,  The  Isthmus  is  now 
being  reorganized  and  in  addition  to  a  score  o 
,ns,  the  exposition  has  obtained 
lim  animals,  including  lions,  bears,  tigers,  leop- 
ards monkeys,  wolves,  pumas,  hyenas  and  kan- 
cages  for  these  are  being  given  an 
§00  foot  frontage  on  the  half-mile  joy-street. 
fhe  animals  arc  only  -in  feet  from  the  pavement 
and    free   acts    will   be   given    twice   daily 

,  i  0f  the  big  features  ol  the  United  btates 
government  participation  at  the  exposition  is  the 
great  aquarium  of  the  United  States  Fisheries.  A 
special  building,  102x110  feet  is  being  construct- 
ed by  the  exposition  to  house  the  tanks  ol  tins 
display.  The  front  of  the  building  will  include  a 
hand  shell  in  which  band  concerts  will  be  of- 
fered daily  by  government  musical  organizations, 
hundred  marine-  are  now  encamped  on  the 
exposition  grounds  and  within  another  week  the 
number  will  be  increased  to  1000,  for  the  entire 
exposition  period.  A  battalion  ol  Infantry  is 
on  the  way  to  San  Diego  and  a  part  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Cavalry  is  now  on  the  ground.  The 
government  display  will  cover  17,000  square  feet, 
and  will  be  installed  in  three  separate  buildings. 

The  first  newlyweds  to  visit  the  exposition  s 
newly  established  'Court  of  Leap  Year"  were 
Mr  and  Mrs.  [ohn  Kiphaut  of  New  'l  ork  City. 
l\lr.  and  Mrs."  Kiphaut  were  in  the  party  of 
Southern  Pacific  passenger  traffic  men  who  are 
visiting  the  West  on  an  educational  tour.  The 
trip  was   Mr.  and   Mrs.    Kiphaut's  honeymoon. 

The  details  of  one  of  the  biggest  special  events 
ever  offered  by  anv  exposition  are  now  being 
perfected.  Ten  acre-  in  the  very  center  of  the  ex- 
position grounds  are  being  made  into  a  motor 
transportation  field  for  tests  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Every  make  of  Vmerican  automobile  will 
given  opportunity  to  display  superiority  in 
anv'  line,    and    among    the    tests    to    be    provided 

are  hill-climbing,  strength  tests  by  tugs  ol  war. 
slow  race-,  gasoline  tests,  tire  changing  con- 
tests,   and     head-on     collisions    to    demonstrate 

durability. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  auto  tourists 
and  every  person  driving  a  car  to  the  Exposi- 
tion from  a  point  more  than  500  miles  distant 
will  be  given  a  commemorative  trophy.  Parking 
-pace  will  be  provided  on  the  grounds  free  for 
twenty  four  hour-,  and  admission  of  machines  to 
the    ground-    will    be    reduced    to  25c. 

it   rain-  did  absolutely   no  damage  to  ex- 
position  grounds  or  buildings 

The  author  of  "Curlew  Shall  Not  King  To- 
night." Mr-.  Rose  llartwick  Thorpe,  has  writ- 
ten the  poem  imitation  for  the  Panama-Califor- 
nia International  Exposition,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  who 
now  lives  in  San  Diego  and  who  i-  engaged  in 
writing  a  novel,  sent  the  following  charming 
verse   to    President   G.   A.    Davidson,   of   the   ex- 

posi  i  W    day-    ago: 

A    Dream    City    on    the   hills   of    Balboa 

A    vine  covered    city    of    magical    art. 
Her     flower-gemmed     garments     of     emerald 
splendor 
Sprang    flush     from     the     fount    of     Earth's 
heart. 
•  it-    like    a    queen    on    her    high    throne 
of     beauty 
Her    glance    reaching    far    to    the    west    and 
the    I   i    i 
i  in    the    sun-crowned  -mesa    her    banquet    is 
waiting — 
She   gracious!]  the   world    lo   the 


SCHOOL    HEAD    ANNOUNCES    IMPEND- 
ING  RESIGNATION 
I.    II.    Francis,    superintendent   of    schools,   an- 
ed   recently  at   a   meeting  of  the    Board  of 
tion     that    earlier    in    the    day    he    had     ac- 
hy   telegraph    the    position    of    superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Columbus,  Ohio,     No  men- 
tion of  a  possible  successor  to    Mr,  -Francis  was 
made,      lie   can   not    legally    be    elected    in    Colu.in- 
Fore   May    1.     The  vacancy  in  lliat   city  docs 
in    until    ne\t    September.      Mr.    Francis 
ol   mi,  n,l  to  lair   further  action 
in  the  matter  until   May    I.  when  be  will  probably 
re-ign    from   hi-   present   position. 


"I  am  satisfied,"  he  saiil  last  night,  "that  Los 
\ngele-  i-  not  only  the  most  beautiful  -pot  in 
the  world,  but  al-o  has  the  greatest  school  sys- 
tem    in     the      United     States. 

"I  have  unlimited  faith  in  Los  Angeles  schools 
and  in  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  them.  X,, thing  i-  too  good  for  these 
pupils  in  the  way  of  widened  opportunities.  The 
best  investment  a  nation  can  make  is  in  giving 
it-  boys  ami  girls  a  chance  to  attain  higher 
individual  development.  I  am  convinced  after  a 
i  rip  East  that  the  schools  system  of  Los  Ange- 
les is  one  of  this  city's  greatest  advertisements. 
If  the  schools  are  allowed  to  go  on  along  the 
line  of  present  development  they  must  pro- 
duce stronger  men  and  women.  The  schools 
have  gone  too  far  and  the  citizenship  of  Lns 
Angeles  is  too  keen  upon  the  value  of  schools 
lo  permit  any  individuals  or  force-  to  permanent- 
ly injure  educational  institutions. 
"  "There  is  very  little  harmony  in  Los  Angeles 
schools  and  what  really  exists  is  manufactured. 
Absolute  harmony  never  can  obtain  in  a  growing 
system  of  an.y  kind.  It  is  impossible  to  entirely 
avoid  discontent,  and  complete  harmony  is  an 
indication  of  inaction.  Reactionary  periods  will 
occur  occasionally,  but  they  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. 

"I  have  to  bequeath  to  my  successor  the  best 
lot  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  world  and  the  best 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  country,  and  I  hope 
my  successor  may  be  one  of  sufficient  individ- 
uality to  develop  a  policy  of  bis  own. 

"I  am  sorry  to  go.  I  have  been  affiliated 
twenty  years  with  the  schools  of  this-  city,  but 
twenty  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  man  to  stay 
in    any    one    place." 

Mr.  Frauds'  was  first  connected  with  the 
schools  here  as  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  High  School.  He  became 
principal  of  the  Commercial  High  School  in  1896 
and  principal  of  Polytechnic  High  School  when 
it  was  organized  in  1900.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent   of    schools    six    years. 

Mr.  Francis  received  yesterday  a  letter  signed 
by  eighteen  commercial  and  civic  organizations 
of  Columbus,  headed  by  the  Columbus  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  urging  him  to  accept  the  offer 
made   him   by  the   city   February  28. 

— Los,  Angeles  "Times,"  March  14,  1916. 
*        #-       * 

SCHOOLS    SHOULD    BUY   EARLY 

Commercial  conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
at  the  present  time  in  a  very  unusual  and  in 
fact,  an  unprecedented  condition.  Practically  all 
of  the  commodities  which  formerly  came  from 
European  countries  and  especially  from  Ger- 
many, are  now  shut  off  and  in  consequence  there 
is  a  steady  increase  in  prices.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  school  supplies,  stationery,  etc.  The 
Eastern  mills  are  overloaded  with  orders,  not 
only  for  domestic  consumption,  but  for  export 
as    well. 

.  Many  foreign  countries  which  formerly  de- 
pended upon  Germany  and  other  European 
sources  for  their  supply  are  now  turning  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  abnormal  increased  de- 
mand  is   taxing   the   factories   to   the   limit. 

Not  only  are  prices  increasing  according  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  the  cost  of 
articles  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  which  have  al- 
ways been  imported,  has  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  which  necessarily  increases  the  cost 
production.  Just  a  few  instances  are  noted  as 
follows: 

Dye  stuffs  from  50  to  1000  per  cent:  drugs 
from  100  to  1000  per  cent,  and  the  following  are 
materials  used  in  manufacture  of  paper,  felts, 
wires,  etc.,  an  average  of  50  per  cent;  sulphite 
pulps,  200  to  250  per  cent;  alum,  300  per  cent- 
rags  from  50  to  401)  per  cent;  bleaching  powders, 
1 Per  cent;   sizing  material,  over   100  per  cent! 

Many  items  of  school  supplies  have  already 
increa-ed  heavily,  such  as  pencils,  from  30  to 
50  per  cent;  ink  from  30  to  50  per  cent;  paper 
from  40  to  60  per  cent;  blank  books  from  25  to 
30  per  cent;  and  there  has  been  some  increase 
in    practicajly    everything    a    school    uses. 

But  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Some 
loin-  or  five  paper  factories  have  been  compelled 
to  shut  down  on  account  of  it  being  impossible 
lo  gel  raw  material,  and  unless  some  new  source 
ol  supply  for  dye  -tuffs  i-  located,  it  will  be 
difficult   to   manufacture   ink. 

An  important  cause  of  increase  in  prices  on 
this  coast  is  the  matter  ol"  freight.  Water  ship- 
ments have  been  entirely  discontinued  not  only 
by  the  closing  of  the  canal,  but  ships  can  be 
used  much  more  profitable  in  the  foreign  trade. 
Transcontinental  railroad,  are  being  taxed  to 
their  utmost  capacity  owing  to  these  new  condi- 
tions, and  not-only  does  this  menace  the  freight 
cost,   but   it    will   soon   be   impossible   to   handle 


the    West-bound   traffic   without   delay. 

School  trustees  should  certainly  take  note  of 
these  conditions  and  place  their  orders  with  re- 
sponsible firms  early  and  thereby  avoid  not  only 
a  possible  further  increase  in  cost  which  is  in- 
evitable, but  delays  in  getting  what  they  need 
as   well. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
June  24  to  July  29,  1916 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Courses  for 
Public  School  and  Playground  work,  in- 
cluding Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing,  Swed- 
ish Gymnastics  and  Games,  Elementary 
and  Advanced  work. 

Two     Year     Normal     Course     opens     in 
September.     Registration  Sept.  25  and  26. 

Summer    Camp    in    Michigan    during    the 

month    of    June    and    from    August    21    to 

September  23.     Season  and  weekly  rates. 
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430  SO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected   by  Automatic   Block   Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 
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THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO   EVERYONE,   the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a   certain   part   of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these   words   sink   deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of   Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that   is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden   tip  with   a  red   rubber   eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3    grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,   that  it  is  within  the  reach   of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School     Boards,     where 
this    style    of    pencil   is   wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,     15S 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full   particulars   as   to   cost,    method   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY    CITY,    N.   J. 


PLAYS    FOR    SCHOOL 

and  Home.  Recitations,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Drills  and  alUnnds  of  ideas  for 
Entertainments. 

SEND    1-HR    FREE  CATALOGUE 
THE   DRAMATIC    PUBLISHING   CO. 

542    SO.    DEARBORN    ST..     CHICAGO,     ILL. 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
and  rendering  greater  service  to   the   com- 
munity for  which  the  schools  exist. 

What  Los  Angeles  needs,  what  every 
city  needs  is  an  organized  social  will,  no? 
an  individual  will  shaping  and  controlling 
the  destinies  of  children,  but  a  group  con- 
sciousness, amoebic-like  in  structure,  but 
working  as  a  unit,  for  only  in  such  a  way 
can  real  growth  obtain. 
Charles  McMurry 

and 
Conflicting  Principles 

Students  of  education  throughout  the 
country  always  view  with  intense  interest 
the  appearance  of  a  new  book  emanating 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry. 

A  glance  at  the  United  States  catalog  of 
Books  in  Print  shows  that  Mr.  McMurry 
has  written  more  than  a  score  of  books, 
and  numerous  treatises,  on  educational  sub- 
jects. Although  covering  every  field  of 
education  from  kindergarten  to  administra- 
tion in  his  writings,  Mr.  McMurry's  chief 
interest  has  been  in  the,  elementary  school 
problem,  with  the  materials  and  methods 
pertaining  thereto.  No  educator  in  Amer- 
ica or  Europe  has  gone  so  intensively  into 
this  field  of  educational  service,  and  hence 
no  one  can  write  with  more  authority  on 
the  problems  of  elementary  education  than 
this  industrious  teacher  and  scholar.  Early 
in  life  Mr.  McMurry  became  a  devoted 
student  of  Herbert.  The  influence  of  this 
famous  educational  reformer  led  Mr.  Mc- 
Murry across  the  ocean  into  Germany, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Halle. 
Returning  to  America  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Herbert  Society  in 
1895,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  its  first 
secretary. 

Feeling  that  he  could  render  the  greater 
service  by  teaching  teachers  to  teach  chil- 
dren, he  became  identified  with  the  practice 
department  of  the  State  Normal  University 
at  Normal,  Illinois,  as  its  director,  and 
later,  with  a  similar  position,  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  DeKalb,  Illinois.  While 
holding  this  position  with  the  Normal 
School  at  DeKalb,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  superintendent  of  the  DeKalb  City 
schools.  This  dual  position  met  his  ideal 
as  being  the  supreme  opportunity  to  make 
direct  connection  between  the  theory  of 
the  Normal  School  and  the  actual  work 
of  the  everyday  classroom.  It  was  in  this 
educational  atmosphere  that  he  wrote  his 
numerous  books  on  Special  Methods  for 
elementary  school  subjects.  It  was  from 
this  field  that  he  was  called  recently  to 
Peabody  College  at  Nashville,  to  labor  in 
that  institution  that  has  for  its  aim  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  which  is  to  serve 
in  the  educational  renaissance  of  the  New 
South. 

Such  a  life'  of  service  and  educational  ex- 
perience pre-eminently  fits  Mr.  McMurry  to 
discuss  Conflicting'  Principles  in  Teaching, 
the  latest  product  of  his  pen.  In  this  book 
Mr.  McMurry  indicates  the  realm  of  con- 
troversy and  sets  off  in  definite  pains  the 
dualisms  arising  in  teaching  and  in  school 
management.  How  to  dictate  and  assist, 
yet  encourage  self-activity  and  initiation; 
the  distinction  between  help  and  self-help, 
interest  and  effort ;  over-thoroughness  and 
superficiality;  perfection  and  crudeness ; 
concrete    and    abstract;    form    and    content 


are  some  of  the  problems  ably  discussed. 
Other  antithetical  elements  he  classifies  as 
the  idealistic  and  the  useful;  the  serious 
and  the  humorous ;  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. He  would  bridge  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween them  and  practice  by  making'  teach- 
ers so  well  qualified  for  their  work  that 
the)'  would  readily  see  what  constitutes  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  accept  a  happy 
medium. 

Discussing  this  point,  he  says:  "The 
theorist  is  often  satisfied  with  his  theories. 
He  deceives  himself  with  the  persuasion 
that  he  is  doing  the  important  brain  work, 
while  the  everyday  teacher  can  look  after 
the  details.  This  is  a  case  of  self-deception. 
For  the  hardest  part  of  any  educational 
process  is  to  make  theory  work  effectively 
in  the  classroom."  "In  other  words,"  Mr. 
McMurry  says,  "good  class  teaching  is 
itself  one  of  the  finest  of  arts,  and  in  no 
sense  a  mechanical  process  for  inferior 
minds.  The  theorist  is  not  occupied  enough 
with  the  most  difficult  phase  of  his  prob- 
lem." Again,  he  says  :  "The  theorist  has  a 
way,  too,  of  becoming  enamored  of  his  own 
thought  creations,  and  of  being  inhospitable 
to  those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 
He  is  too  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  one  theory.  He  is  like  Pygmalion, 
who  made  a  beautiful  statue  and  then  fell 
in   love   with   it." 

It  is  in  such  vigorous  language  that  Mr. 
McMurry  discusses  the  conflicting  prin- 
ciples in  education.  His  is  a  plea  for  a 
closer  touch  of  the  administrative  with  the 
teaching  force.  "Every  year,"  he  says,  "we 
have  thousands  of  young  teachers  who  are 
asking  to  be  guided  from  the  land  of 
theory  into  the  land  of  practice."  He 
makes  the  classroom  teacher  the  dominant 
factor  In  educational  procedure.  His  is  the 
philosophy,  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  that 
only  through  effective  development  of  the 
little  children  can  social  progress  be  made. 

Here  in  California,  where  we  seem  to 
have  drifted  into  high  school  extravagance, 
where  we  have  diverted  funds  from  the  ele- 
mentary channels  into  intermediate  schools 
with  tremendous  equipment,  we  need  to  go 
back  to  Froebel,  Herbert  and  the  later 
apostles  like  Mr.  McMurry  and  see  again 
the  real  fundamentals  on  which  true  prog- 
ress is  made. 
Earl  E.  Hitchcock 

on 
The  Radical  in  Education 

The  argument  is  sometimes  put  forth 
that  one  needs  to  occupy  a  prominent  po- 
sition, or  have  a  list  of  titles  after  his 
name,  to  give  weight  to  what  he  says  or 
does. 

Such  a  weak  and  pernicious  notion  meets 
ample  refutation  in  the  article  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal  by  E.  E. 
Hitchcock,  entitled  "The  Radical  in  Educa- 
tion." In  this  article  Mr.  Hitchcock  makes 
a  clear  distinction  between  constructive  and 
destructive  criticism.  It  is  "necessary  to 
tear  down  a  building  that  has  gone  hope- 
lessly beyond  repair"  in  order  that  a  new 
and  better  structure  be  built  thereon.  These 
two  "reciprocal  processes"  do  go  on  in 
nature  constantly.  This  non-resistant  pal- 
liative attitude — so  prevalent  in  America 
today — doesn't  get  very  far  in  times  of 
crises.  There  was  need  of  a  Wendell 
Phillips,  to  whom  Mr.  Hitchcock  so  aptly 
refers.  There  is  "danger  of  mincing  mat- 
ters too  much  and  of  cultivating  a  sort  of 
surface   blandness." 


Mr.  Hitchcock  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  clear-cut  analysis  he  gives  and  for  indi- 
cating so  clearly  the  need  for  both  destruc- 
tive and  constructive   criticism. 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
ed  with  teachers'  organizations,  found  their 
way  into  the  public  press  during  the  month. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  refused  to  dis- 
miss the  appeal  of  the  Cleveland  Grade 
Teachers'  Club  from  a  decision  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  of  the  State.  The  decision 
of  the  lower  court  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Cleveland  court,  which  held  favor- 
ably to  the  teachers  who  were  dismissed 
from  their  positions  for  assisting  in  federat- 
ing the  club  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  another  note  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  organization  of  New  York 
teachers  into  a  union.  This  movement, 
following  the  introduction  of  the  "Wirt" 
idea  into  the  New  York  City  schools,  is 
causing  some  interest. 
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DETROIT    CONVENTION 

By  Will  C.  Wood, 

Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools. 


Representatives  in  the  Convention 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  X.  E.  A.,  held  at  De- 
troit, February  21-25,  inclusive,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  department. 
Practically  all  of  the  American  states  and 
several  Canadian  provinces  were  represent- 
ed in  the  great  bodj  of  five  thousand  mem- 
bers. Four-fifths  "i"  the  members,  perhaps, 
were  From  the  Middle  West,  but  even  the 
more  distant  stales  were  well  represented. 
Thirty-eight  state  departments  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  convention.  California 
membership  included  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Hyatt,  Prof.  E.  P. 
Cubberley  of  Stanford  University,  Superin- 
tendent j.  II.  Francis  of  Los  Angeles,  Su- 
perintendent G.  Vernon  Bennett  of  Pomona, 
Mr.  Arthur  II.  Chamberlain  of  the  Califor- 
nia Council  of  Education,  President  Ednah 
A.    Rich    of    Santa    Barbara    Stale    Normal 

School,    and    myself. 
Ex-Californians  Present 

The  meeting  served  to  remind  Califor- 
niums of  the  prominence  oi  former  residents 
of  "ur  state  in  the  educational  councils  of 
the  nation.  Among  the  ex-Californians 
whom  we  met  were  Dr.  David  S.  Snedden, 
i  ommissioner  of  Education  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  Dr.  (1.  \V.  A.  Luckey,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  Professor  I'..  M. 
Davis  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  O. ; 
Professor  Sam  \V.  Brown  of  Ohio  State 
University;  President  Robert  J.  Aley  of  the 
University  of  Maine;  Professor  Joseph 
Swain  of  Swartmore  College;  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  University, 
and  President  Charles  II.  Reyes  of  Skid- 
more  School  of  Arts.  Saratoga  Springs, 
Xew  York. 
California's  Representation  in  the  Program 

California  was  well  represented  in  the 
program.  Professor  Cubberley  read  three 
important  papers,  one  relating  to  the  school 
of  education,  another  relating  to  tests  and 
measurements  of  school  efficiency,  and  the 
third  relating  to  the  function  of  school 
boards.  Superintendent  Hyatt  addressed 
the  State  Superintendents'  Department  on 
"I  low  Xot  tp  Train  Rural  Teachers."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  an  address  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Thrift  in  the  Public  Schools." 
Superintendent  Francis  Spoke  on  "High 
Points  of  the  Los  Angeles  System."  and  I 
addressed  tin-  Association  of  High  School 
Inspectors  on  "The  California  Plan  of  Nigh 
School  Supervision."  Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich 
addressed  tin-  American  Economics  Asso- 
ciate hi  I  'ii  "'I  he  I  Ionic  Visit*  >r." 
The  Leading  Topics  Discussed 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  ex- 
itionally  interesting  and  suggestive.    The 

principal   lines   of  discussion   were: 

:1  i      The    Improvement   of    Rural    Schools 
and    Rural    School   Teachers. 

(2)  The   Reorganization  of  Our  School 

System    on    the    Six-three-three    Plan. 

(3)  The    Education    of    Foreigners    for 

American   <  itizenship. 

ill      'I  he    Teaching  of  Thrift. 

(5)     Standards  and   Tests   of   Efficiency. 
i  o  i     Vocational   Guidance. 

l"i      The    Relation    of    the    School     Hoard 
to   the   School    System. 
The   Rural  Schools 

State  Superintendent  C.  P.  Cary  of  Wis- 


consin, in  speaking  of  rural  school  condi- 
tions, made  the  startling  declaration  that 
the  rural  school  teacher  is  entitled  to  more 
compensation  than  is  paid  the  city  school 
teacher.  "Conditions  under  which  country 
school  teachers  work  are  frequently  dis- 
tressing," he  said.  "Generally  they  lead  an 
isolalecl  life.  More  frequently  than  not  it 
is  hard  to  get  room  and  board.  There  is 
no  social  life.  Then,  too,  the  country  teach- 
ers should  have  more  training.  They  hav^ 
more  work  to  do  and  less  time  in  which  to 
do    it. 

"In  our  rural  schools  we  ought  to  de- 
velop the  study  of  literature  that  relates  to 
the  country.  Some  of  the  finest  things  in 
the  language  are  prose  passages  and  poems 
relating  to  rural  life.  All  our  work  in 
drawing  and  music  should  lead  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  rural  life.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  we  ought  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions of  our  rural  people — to  develop  in 
them    real   rural-mindedness." 

Superintendent  .Hyatt,  in  his  paper,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  rural  school  teachers 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  rural  life,  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  rural  school  teachers  are  city  girls 
trained  in  city  normal  schools  and  therefore 
lacking  in  appreciation  for,  and  sympathy 
with,  rural  ideals. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Columbia 
University  maintained  that  hygienic  condi- 
tions in  the  rural  schools  are  disgraceful, 
and  produced  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
rural  child  is  less  healthy  than  his  city 
cousin.  Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan  sup- 
ported Professor  Wood's  view,  stating  that 
many  of  the  rural  school  buildings  are  unfit 
to  house  cattle.  Professor  Wood  outlined 
a  rural  health  program  involving  medical 
examination  and  supervision  of  school  chil- 
dren, dental  care,  services  of  school  or  dis- 
trict nurses,  correction  of  physical  defects, 
co-operation  of  physicians,  health  boards 
and  other  agencies  in  a  rural  health  pro- 
gram, better  training  of  teachers  in  school 
sanitation,  more  sanitary  and  attractive 
buildings,  and  the  encouragement  of  whole- 
some  play. 

Reorganization  of  School  System  on 
the   Six-Three-Three   Plan 

The  plan  of  reorganizing  the  school  sys- 
tem on  the  six-three-three  plan  came  in  for 
several  lively  discussions.  At  present  most 
American  schools  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school 
and  four  years  in  the  high  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  plan,  the  twelve-year 
course  would  be  rearranged  as  follows : 

(1)  Six  years  of  elementary  school  work. 

(2)  Three  years  of  intermediate  or  junior 
high   school   work. 

(3)  Three  years  of  upper  high  school 
work. 

In  California.  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley, 
Palo  Alto,  Pomona  and  Long  Beach  have 
been  reorganized,  or  are  preparing  to  re- 
organize, on  the  six-three-three  plan.  It 
appears  that  junior  high  schools  are  being 
organized  quite  generally  throughout  the 
East. 

I  he  discussion  of  this  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion look-  the  form  of  two  lively  debates. 
Professor  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  a  very  able  paper,  presented  the 
side    of    the    intermediate    school.      Briefly 


summarized    his    arguments    for    the    inter- 
mediate school  were  as  follows : 

(1)  The  traditional  organization  of  our 
school  course  on  the  basis  of  eight  years 
elementary  school  and  four  years  high 
school  is  purely  accidental.  There  is  no 
logical,  practical  or  theoretical  reason  for 
maintaining   such   plan   of   organization. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  is  lacking  in  vitality  and  motive. 
Practically  all  the  subjects  offered  have 
been  covered  by  the  pupils  before  they 
reach  the  seventh  year,  and  there  is  little 
zest  in  the  work  when  it  is  being  taken 
the  second  time  over.  •  These  years  are 
appraised  by  most  educators  as  the  least 
efficient   in  the  entire  school   course. 

(3)  Individual  differences  begin  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  children  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  the  age  at  which 
most  of  them  begin  the  work  of  the  seventh 
year.  The  eight-four  plan  disregards  these 
individual  differences  and  holds  all  pupils 
to  the  same  course  of  study  until  the  ninth 
year. 

(4)  The  intermediate  school  groups  to- 
gether all  early  adolescent  pupils,  including 
the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  So- 
cially, mentally  and  physically,  these  chil- 
dren are  so  different  from  elementary 
school  pupils  below,  and  from  high  school 
pupils  above,  that  segregation  into  a  sepa- 
rate  institution   is   desirable. 

(5)  The  intermediate  school,  by  introduc- 
ing certain  commercial  and  industrial  work 
as  electives,  provides  early  opportunity  for 
the  pupil  to  ''find  himself."  When  a  pupil 
"finds  himself,'.'  he  has  a  life  motive  which 
reacts  upon  all  his  work,  improving  it. 

President  Pearse  of  Milwaukee  State 
Normal  School  presented  the  argument 
against  the  intermediate  school.  He  as- 
sumed that  an  intermediate  school  is  an 
institution  in  which  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  children  are  expected  to  choose 
a  vocation  quite  definitely  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  year.  Such  an  institution  is 
undemocratic ;  it  tends  to  strategy  human- 
kind early  in  life.  Moreover,  the  inter- 
mediate school  cannot  be  established  in  all 
communities  so  we  shall  destroy  the  uni- 
formity of  our  school  system.  Then  again, 
it  is  certain  to  be  more  expensive  than  the 
eight-year  elementary  school. 

In  the  debate  between  Professor  Bagley 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Commis- 
sioner Snedden  of  Massachusetts,  the  argu- 
ments offered  were  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  Judd-Pearse  debate.  Commissioner 
Snedden  supported  the  plan  of  electives  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  Profes- 
sor Bagley  opposed. 

My  impression  is  that  the  leaders  in  edu- 
cation, with  few  exceptions,  have  accepted 
the  six-three-three  plan  as  the  better  plan 
of  organization,  and  the  intermediate 
schools  already  established  are  demonstrat- 
ing their  worth.  Superintendent  Francis, 
in  his  address,  asserted  that  statistics  of 
the  Los  Angeles  system  established  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  six-three-three  plan 
holds  pupils  in  school  for  a  longer  period, 
and  enables  the  brighter  pupils  to  save  time 
and  secure  greater  interest  and  efficiency  in 
school  work. 
Education  of  Foreigners  for  Citizenship 

The  education  of  the  jmmigrant  was  dis- 
cussed in  several  papers.  The  most  enlight- 
ening discussion,  perhaps,  was  that  of  Dr. 
S.  S.  Marquis,  who  is  head  of  the  sociolog- 
ical work  of  the  Ford  factory.     This  great 
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factory,  located  just  outside  the  limits  of 
Detroit,  employs  27,000  men.  I  should  esti- 
mate that  almost  half  of  the  force  of  Ford 
employees  are  of  foreign  birth.  All  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  the  service  for  six 
months  receive  five  dollars  a  day  as  a  mini- 
mum wage.  The  Ford  idea  is  that  the 
home  is  quite  as  important  to  business 
and  to  industry  as  it  is  to  the  state  and 
to  the  church,  so  the  Ford  management 
pays  a  wage  that  will  support  a  home,  and 
then  helps  the  wage-earner  make  a  home. 

"When  we  find  a  man  is  falling  off  in 
efficiency  we  find  in  most  cases  that  family 
trouble  of  greater  or  less  importance  is  at 
the  bottom  of  his  default,"  said  Dr.  Mar- 
quis. "Supreme  emphasis  is  placed  on  right 
family  life,  clean  family  life  and  a  square 
deal  for  dependent  ones.  We  are  doing  a 
double  work  of  education  in  the  Ford 
schools.  The  colleges  improve  and  increase 
a  man's  tastes  and  his  means  of  employ- 
ment, but  do  not  alwavs  fit  him  to  procure 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  tastes  thus  cre- 
ated. We  try  to  take  hold  of  a  man  and 
at  once  improve  his  tastes,  and,  by  paying 
a  good  wage,  furnish  him  the  means  to 
satisfy  his  new  wishes." 

The  Ford  schools  enroll  about  1600  pupils 
all  adult  men.  The  teacher  gives  the  Eng- 
lish meaning  of  sentences  through  panto- 
mime— perhaps  we  should  say,  "living  pic- 
tures." A  class  of  Polaks,  Serbs,  Russians, 
Greeks  and  Italians,  none  of  whom  knows  a 
word  of  English,  is  assembled.  The  teacher, 
a  made-over  foreigner,  mounts  the  plat- 
form, stretches,  yawns,  rubs  his  eyes  and 
shouts,  "I  awake  from  sleep."  Then  a 
chorus  from  the  crowd,  "I  awake  from 
sleep."  This  is  repeated  several  times. 
Then  the  teacher  opens  his  eyes  and  shouts, 
"I  open  my  eyes,"  and  the  chorus  answers, 
"I  open  my  eyes."  Thus  the  daily  routine 
of  home  life  is  made  the  basis  for  instruc- 
tion in  English.  Pupils  who  have  had  a 
good  education  in  their  native  tongues 
learn  to  read,  write  and  speak  English  with 
a  fair  degree  of  correctness  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  Those  who  have  had  no 
education  in  the  mother  country  complete 
the  lessons  slowly,  some  of  them  learning 
only  one  lesson  a  month. 
Standard  and  Tests  of  Efficiency 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
standards  and  tests  of  efficiency  as  worked 
out  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Scien- 
tific Study  of  Education.  These  tests  are 
published  in  the  current  year-book  of  the 
society  and  are  too  technical  in  character 
for  a  report  of  this  kind.  This  much  may 
be  said,  however — it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine by  scientific  methods  a  standard  of 
efficiency  in  each  of  the  formal  subjects  for 
a  given  grade.  In  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic  and  composition,  satisfactory 
standards  have  been  worked  out.  The 
establishment  of  scientific  standards  should 
mean  a  great  advance  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  grades.  However,  there  is  this 
danger — that  in  seeking  to  attain  these 
standards,  our  teachers  may  neglect  the 
really  important  element  in  education,  the 
development  of  well-rounded  character. 
Relation  of  School  Board  to  the  Schools 

The  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
school  board  to  the  schools  was  very  inter- 
esting and  significant.  Professor  E.  P. 
Cubberley  presented  an  able  paper  on  the 
functions  of  school  boards,  upholding  the 
principle  that  the  superintendent  is  a  pro- 
fessional leader,  and  that  the  school  board 
should   defer  to   him   in   professional    mat- 


ters. This  view  was  supported  also  by 
Mr.  O.  M.  Plummer,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
A  different  view  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Churchill,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 
President  Churchill  proceeded  to  tell  the 
audience  the  points  that  a  superintendent  of 
schools   should   possess. 

"Let  him  first  be  a  man,"  said  President 
Churchill,  meaning,  of  course,  to  include 
the  women  also.  "You  want  one  whose 
main  business  is  the  rearing  and  culture  of 
men.  The  traditional  pattern  with  the  pain- 
fully proper  speech,  chastely  devoid  of 
slang  and  expletive ;  the  type  strictly  de- 
void of  variation  from  the  conventional,  has 
had   its   day. 

"The  perpetuation  of  a  deep  and  accurate 
scholarship  has  long  been  preached  as  the 
purpose  of  public  schools  by  mild-mannered 
men  who  express  rather  their  own  instinc- 
tive desire  than  any  great  public  need. 
Those  who  founded  the  American  public 
school  system  had  no  such  notion.  Enlight- 
enment, liberty,  self-management,  self-gov- 
ernment— that  is,  ability  for  and  desire  of, 
democratic  citizenship,  each  working  for 
all  and  all  for  each,  was  the  result  expected 
by  the  early  patriots  who  proposed  in 
America  that  education  should  be  free  and 
universal. 

"A  century  and  a  half  of  American  fa- 
miliarity with  the  school  manager  of  the 
scholar  type  has  failed  lamentably  to  give 
the  school  superintendent  that  confidence 
and  respect  which  is  required  to  realize  the 
purpose  for  which  the  schools  were  estab- 
lished. The  life  of  the  scholar-superin- ' 
tendent,  spent  among  his  books,  his 
thoughts  guided  from  infancy  on  well-trod 
paths  through  normal  school  and  univer- 
sity, his  purpose  encrusted  with  academic 
ideals,  make  him  a  living  yesterday. 

"The  superintendent  must  purge  himself 
of  the  fallacy  that  scholarship  is  the  main 
desideratum  in  himself  and  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  public  does  not  tax  itself  for 
scholarship.  It  exacts  intelligence.  Intelli- 
gence is  common  sense;  it  is  the  "know 
how,"  penetration,  brightness,  understand- 
ing." 

Mr.  Churchill  argued  for  a  greater  re- 
sponsiveness on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  other  factors  in  the  school 
system,  and  especially  to  the  people  who 
support  the  schools. 


While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill  as  to 
the  qualities  that  a  superintendent  must 
possess,  and  the  necessity  for  greater 
democracy  in  school  organization,  I  cannot 
agree  that  our  school  superintendents  fall 
as  far  short  in  common  sense  as  he  would 
have  us  believe.  We  shall  accept  Mr. 
Churchill's  challenge  and  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  he  suggests.  That  the  people  do 
not  regard  their  school  man  as  lacking  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  manhood  and  hu- 
man leadership  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  have  chosen  a  school 
man  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  three  other  school  men  to  be  gover- 
nors of  as  many  of  our  larger  states. 

My  impression  of  the  school  men  and 
women  of  the  nation,  gained  at  Detroit,  is 
that  they  are  going  as  fast  in  educational 
reform  as  their  communities  will  permit 
them  to  go.  A  hardshell  community  is  rep- 
resented by  the  type  of  superintendent  Mr. 
Churchill  described — by  "living  yesterdays." 
but  all  are  not  of  that  type.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  and  talk  with  many 
"living  tomorrows" — men  of  ability  and 
vision,  facing  bravely  and  faithfully  the 
issues  of  the  moment,  and  reflecting  in  their 
faces  the  dawn  of  a  better  and  fuller 
democracy.  The  meeting  of  men  and 
women'  of  this  type  in  the  Detroit  conven- 
tion has  seemed  to  me  well  worth  two  tire- 
some journeys  across  the  continent. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Efficient  But  Not  Sufficient 

The  preparation  for  war  is  efficient  but 
not  sufficient.  The  Phillistines  were  pre- 
pared but  Samson  slew  them  with  the  jaw 
bone  of  an  ass.  Jericho  was  prepared,  but 
the  walls  fell  down  with  the  tooting  of  the 
horns.  The  enemies  of  ,  Gideon  were  pre- 
pared, hut  he  eliminated  all  but  300  of  his 
soldiers,  and  brought  disaster  to  his  enem- 
ies. It  was  not  the  long  lance  of  the  Barbar- 
ians, hut  the  short  Roman  sword  that  won 
victories.  The  Romans  were  conquered, 
not  in  battle,  hut  by  wrong  living  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  conquest  of  a  nation  in  war  is  not 
necessarily  a  victory  for  either  side.  It 
is  what  comes  after  in  the  years  of.  peace 
which  determines  the  victorious  side.  Lee's 
surrender  meant  victory  for  the  North,  hut 
the  real  issue  was  Lincoln's  speech  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  in  that  speech  and  the  ideals  it 

-i I  for  the  North  and  South  had  an  equal 

share. 

The  human  intellect  is  not  able  when 
clouded  by  the  smoke  of  awful  battles  of 
today  to  solve  the  problem  of  this  country. 
(  )ur  destiny,  with  that  of  Europe,  is  not 
manifest  to  even  the  vision  of  the  seer.  We 
only  know  this  that  the  urge  to  military 
preparedness  is  in  tile  air.  The  majority 
of  the  people  think  it  necessary,  and  the 
burden  will  he  cheerfully  met  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  1 1  owever,  we  believe  that  some- 
where a  new  Gideon  will  blow  his  trumpet, 
or  a  new  Samson  will  slay  the  modern 
Phillistines  with  the  jaw  hone  of  an  ass. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  Gabriel  blows  his 
horn  that  then  we  can  see  that  the  story 
of  the  ages  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
Divine  will  in  human  affairs. 
Religious    Education 

If  our  public  school  education'  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  humanity  the  Jews.  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  must  get  togeth- 
er and  agree  on  the  moral  and  religious 
need  of  our  schools.  The  colorless  ethics 
of  modern  education  may  he  efficient  but 
not  sufficient.  The  graduates  of  our  slate 
universities  must  be  environed  with  a  grip- 
ping conscience,  and  a  backbone  worth 
while.  The  X.  !•'..  A.  had  a  forward  look 
when  it  placed  upon  ils  list  of  judges  to 
decide  upon  the  1m-i  essa)  mi  Religious 
Education,  Jews.  Roman  Catholics  .  and 
Protestants.  The  derision  was  given.  Prof. 
('.  E.  Rugh  ..I'  Berkeley;  Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas, 
the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Montara,  and 
a  student  of  world-wide  modern  Christian 
development  says,  "The  time  has  arrived 
fur  Jews.  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
the  teachers  of  ethics  to  have  a  conference 


and  agree  upon  a  few  great  religious  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools."  There  must  be  no  bitterness, 
no  sect,  no  creed.  We  must  either  have  re- 
ligious education  in  the  schools,  or  else 
drop  our  weak  moral  ethics,  and  have  the 
parents,  and  institutions  not  connected  with 
the  public  schools  do  religious  training.  The 
Bible  and  what  it  stands  for  has  been  out 
of  the  public  schools  for  two  generations 
in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  ■  The 
results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  We 
need  men  of  greater  spiritual  power.  We 
need  religion,  not  of  the  past,  but  the  re- 
ligion that  the  evolution  of  the  race  has 
brought  us.  A  Christianity  without  creed. 
A  Bible  without  Dogma.  A  religion  of 
essentials  that  Jew,  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant and  agnostic  may  hold  as  efficient 
for  the  public  schools.  Dr.  J.  H.  Finley, 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  recent  address  said,  "The  study 
of  the  Bible  is  essential  in  our  public 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  life." 

The  Joy  of  Age 

Grow  old  along  with  me ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be 
The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was 
made." 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  put  a 
number  of  teachers  on  the  list  of  those  who 
are  drawing  retirement  salaries.  We  are 
writing  this  editorial  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  full  value  of 
age.  The  joys  of  youth  are  so  proverbial 
that  the  fear  of  age  often  times  eliminates 
the  peculiar  joys  of  maturity.  The  "heart 
of  a  child"  and  the  brain  of  a  philosopher 
molded  by  experience  of  life  are  often  all 
the  ideals  of  existence.  The  wisdom  of 
age,  does  not  embrace  a  longing  for  either 
the  newness  nor  the  ignorance  of  youth. 
Age  makes  no  demand  upon  us  except  that 
we  shall  profit  by  the  experiences  of  life, 
and  shall  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  child- 
hood. Age  is  worth  while  if  you  find  time 
to  read  a  good  book,  grow  enthusiastic  over 
a  fine  picture,  to  love  the  odor  of  new 
mown  hay,  cultivate  cheerfulness  and  ap- 
preciate the  breath  of  a  new  morning  and 
a  rare  sunset,  lend  your  ear  to  the  song 
of  bird.  Live  the  simple  life  and  the  years 
from  sixty  to  ninety  will  be  rich  in  joy 
and  experiences.  Keep  your  mind  fresh, 
strong,  keen. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

A  few  months  ago  we  enjoyed  attacking 
Dr.  Butler  for  the  statement  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Educational  Review  that  "The  great 
American  vice  is  paying  those  at  the  top 
too  little  and  those  at  the  bottom  too 
much."  We  enjoy  with  a  rare  touch  of 
appreciation,  therefore  when  Dr.  Butler  in 
a  great  address  in  Philadelphia,  gives  audi- 
ence to  such  noble  sentiments  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"I  would  not  interfere  for  a  moment 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  any  European 
nation  or  with  their  just  ambitions,  their 
alliances  and  their  rivalries,  but  at  a  time 
like  this  I  would  not  throw  away  the  les- 
son of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of 
life  and  government  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  I  would 
make  a  world  figure  of  Washington.  I 
would  make  world  figures  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  of  Marshall  and  Webster. 
I  would  make  a  world  figure  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  would  make  their  names,  their 
faces,  their  public  acts  and  the  great  tend- 
encies and  institutions  that  they  organized 
and  represented  the  property  of  the  whole 
civilized   world  for  the  benefit  of  all   man- 


kind. For  this  or  for  any  such  policy  of 
international  influence  this  nation  must 
prepare. 

"Our  American  ideals  are  not  vague  or 
uncertain.  They  have  been  stated  for  us 
in  language  that  the  whole  world  can 
read,  in  words  that  will  remain  forever  fam- 
iliar where  the  history  of  freedom  is  read 
and  studied.  They  have  been  written  for 
us  particularly  in  four  great  historic  docu- 
ments. You  will  find  them  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. You  will  find  them  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
You  will  find  them  in  Washington's  fare-  , 
well  address  to  the  American  people.  You 
will  find  them  put  with  all  the  terseness  of 
classic  literature  in  the  immortal  address 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  over  yonder.  Those  great  docu- 
ments have  stated  for  us  the  aims,  the 
ideals  and  the  purposes  of  this  government, 
as  well  as  the  aims,  the  ideals  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  people  in  founding  and  in 
maintaining  this  government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  for  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
those  aims,  those  ideals  and  those  pur- 
poses, for  a  more  complete  carrying  out  of 
them  at  home,  and  for  a  more  effective 
teaching  of  them  abroad  that  we  must  pre- 
pare. We  must  prepare  under  the  leader- 
ship of  those  who,  by  experience,  by  train- 
ing, by  discipline  and  by  conviction  are  able 
to  help  us  set  our  feet  in  these  new  paths. 
For  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  the 
prophet  first  .said  it,  that  where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish."  (Applause.) 
Why  Not  Advertise? 

The  Journal  of  Education  of  London, 
England,  is  before  us.  It  contains  many 
pages  of  advertisements  of  schools  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  women  as  teachers.  The 
advertisements  are  specific.  Ffere  is  a  sam- 
ple from  the  March  issue,  1916: 

PENDLETON    HIGH    SCHOOL,     Manchester.— Ex- 
Dl 


perienced  KINDERGARTEN  MISTRESS  required 
ior  May  3rd  for  one  term*  or  longer.  Salary  from 
£105  if  able  to  train  students.  Applications,  with  full 
particulars  and  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Head     Mistress    at    once. 


In  this  country  the  question  of  profes- 
sional ethics  seems  to  hang  over  teachers 
and  boards  of  education  like  a  big  stick. 
The  only  so-called  legitimate  way  open  to 
teachers  is  through  the  appointment  by  sec- 
retaries of  the  universities  and  normal 
schools.  If  prejudice  should  exist  there, 
the  teacher  has  a  very  poor  chance  of  get- 
ting a  desirable  location.  Whether  pub- 
licity such  as  offered  by  advertising  would 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  present  plan  of 
employment  of  teachers,  and  haphazard 
way  school  trustees  secure  people,  we  do 
not  know.  We  know  this,  that  there  is  as 
much  real  "bunk"  in  the  filling  of  positions 
as  there  is  in  any  other  kind  of  professional 
or  commercial  business.  Should  school 
boards  advertise  for  the  kind  of  a  man  or 
woman  that  is  needed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  schools  is  a  problem. 


Education  Notes 


Mrs.  Greenhalgh  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Amador  county  to  suc- 
ceed her  late  husband,  W.  H.  Greenhalgh. 

Wm.  Mack,  ex-Superintendent  of  Ama- 
dor county  and  a  man  who  made  a  splen- 
did record  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent, 
has  applied  for  a  pension  under  the  Cali- 
fornia law.  While  the  matter  was  pending 
he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  his 
recovery  is  doubtful. 
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lion.  Edward  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of 
Publie  Instruction,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Blue  Bulletin,  printed  an  excellent  article 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools,  en- 
titled "The  Worm  Turns."  This  article 
was  published  in  Winship's  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, and  a  leading  manufacturer  secured 
several  thousand  reprints  and  mailed  them 
to  people  who  might  be  interested. 

The  Gallagher-Marsh  Business  College 
has  secured  beautiful  new  quarters  on  Van 
Ness  avenue,  near  Turk.  The  recitation 
rooms  are  very  light  and  convenient,  and 
Robert  Gallagher,  the  proprietor,  has  a  fine 
private  office.    The  school  is  having'  a  most 

successful  year. 

*  *       * 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  through  a 
committee  composed  of  Lillian  Forsythe, 
Estelle  Carpenter,  Alice  Rose  Power,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  FitzGerald  and  others,  honored  Miss 
Laura  T.  Fowler  on  her  84th  birthday. 
Miss  Fowler  was  an  inspector  of  schools  of 
San  Francisco  for  six  years,  principal  of 
the  San  Francisco  Normal  class,  and  held 
many  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
The  Board  of  Education  attended  in  a  body, 
and  George  Gallagher  paid  a  very  splendid 
tribute   to   Miss    Fowler. 

*  *       * 

Mr.  Zaner  of  Zaner  &  Bloser,  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  the  New  State*  writing 
system,  will  be  at  the  Central  Teachers' 
Association,  April  15th  to  17th,  and  will 
make  an  address  that  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  teachers. 

Woodland,  Red  Bluff  and  several  local 
towns  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  having 
trouble  over  religious  questions  caused  by 
dismissing  schools  to  give  the  High  Schools 
an  opportunity  to  hear  evangelists  sing'  and 
preach. 

J.  A.  McKown  of  the  High  School  at 
Santa  Monica  has  resigned  and  accepted  a 
position  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  the  well- 
known  textbook  publishers.  He  will  be 
located    at    Seattle,    Wash. 

Mrs.  Frances  Effinger  Raymond,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Gregg  System  of  Short- 
hand for  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  speakers  at  teachers' 
meeting's.  She  is  on  the  program  for  the 
Central  Teachers'  Association  at  Fresno, 
April  15,  16  and  17,  and  at  the  Bay  Section, 
April  17  to  20,  in  Oregon  before  the  Com- 
mercial College  at  Corvallis  on  Mav  11, 
1916. 

*  *       * 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  GREGG 
EXAMINATION 

_  The  first  examination  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  for  regular  licensed 
teachers  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  day 
high  schools  was  held  March  7th,  in  the  exam- 
ination room  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service.  It 
was  a  written  examination  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  Gtegg  stenography,  type- 
writing, grammar,  composition,  business  forms, 
standard  office  equipment,  etc.  About  seventy- 
five  teachers  from  New  York  and  vicinity  and 
various  parts  of  the  East  participated,  both  men 
and  women  being  eligible.  Some  questions  on 
pedagogy  and  psychology  were  also  included  in 
this  examination.  Oral  examination  was  also 
given  to  candidates  who  lived  more  than  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  This  consisted  of 
class  teaching  tests,  dictation  at  a  rate  of  from 
8S  to  120  words  a  minute  with  transcription 
and  questions  relating  to  teaching  problems. 
The  object  of  the  examination  was  to  create  an 
eligible  list  of  Gregg  teachers  for  the  day  and 
evening  high  schools  in  New  York  City.  The 
examination   was  held  under  the  personal   direc- 
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THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


tion  of  Mr.  Jerome  A.  O'Connell,  one  of  the  of- 
ficial examiners  for  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York.  Gregg  Shorthand  was  placed  on 
the  authorized  list  of  text  books  to  be  used 
in  the  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  New 
York,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
is  to  continue  so  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
system  has  been  introduced  into  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  the  New  York  Evening  High 
School,  the  Brooklyn  Evening-  High  School,  and 
the  Williamsburg  Evening  High  School. 
*        *        * 

THE    C.    T.    A.    CENTRAL    SECTION 

The  Association  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teach- 
ers met  at  Fresno  March  14th  to  17th,  inclusive. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  Among  the  not- 
able speakers  were  Dr.  G.  F.  James,  Will  C. 
Wood,  Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Dr. 
R.  G.  Boone,  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Frances  Effinger 
Raymond,  T.  J.  Pen  field,  F.  N.  Lane,  Mrs.  Ef- 
fit  B.  McFadden,  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner  and  Prof.  C.  E. 


Rugh.  F.  N.  Lane  of  the  Fresno  schools!  stirred 
up  a  lively  discussion  on  our  present  text  books. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1916-1917:  J.  E.  Meadows,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Kings  county,  president;  Mrs.  Edna 
L.  Adams  of  the  Fresno  high  school,  first  vice- 
president;  James  H.  McGuffin,  Kirk  school  of 
Fresno  city,  second  vice-president;  Frank  A. 
Bacon,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Stanislaus 
county,  third  vice-president;  E.  W.  Lindsay,  sup- 
erintendent of  schoolsi  of  Fresno  county,  secre- 
tary; A.  M.  Simons,  principal  of  Visalia  schools, 
treasurer;  members  of  state  council:  C.  J.  Bingle, 
F.  M.  Lane,  Carl  Tener,  F.  H.  Borin  and  W.  M. 
Whiting. 

The  grammar  grade  section,  and  the  com- 
mercial section  were  of  soecial  interest  to  the 
teachers.  Those  in  charge  prepared  a  splendid 
program. 
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SUMMARY   OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

March  6th  to   11th,   1916 


The  Board  authorized  the  indexing  and  binding 
of  .i  limited  number  of  Volume  One  of  the  Blue 
Bulletin. 

The  Board  declared  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Suiti'  Normal 
School  at  San  Diego  for  the  conduct  of  its  sum- 
mer session. 

Authorization  was  given  for  the  printing  ol  a 
bulletin  on  the  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

The  following  resolution,  governing  accredita 
linn,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  this  Hoard  to  make  annual  revision,  ;il  the 
March  meeting,  of  the  li-t  of  accredited  normal 
schools  and  kindergarten  training  schools,  the 
etleet  of  which  annual  revision  shall  be  to  all- 
iance the  dates  of  accreditation  so  that  diplomas 
showing  graduation  earlier  than  ten  year-,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year  shall 
Hot    be    recognized   as   bases   for   certification. 

All  pending  applications  for  the  accrediting  of 
normal   training  schools   were  denied.     The   kin- 
marten     training     school     of     Pratt      Institute, 
Brooklyn,   N*.   Y.,  was  accredited. 

Recommendations  for  the  health  and  develop- 
ment certificate  were  granted  to  Dr.  Don  P. 
Flagg,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Helena  A.  Hunt.  San 
Francisco,  Dr.  M.  S.  ECelliher,  Santa  Ynez,  and 
Dr.    Margaret    Wythe,    Oakland. 

Unconditionally — Pearle  E.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Belle  E.  Bickford,  Bertha  Boal,  J.  N.  E.  Carpen- 
ter. Lola  liliss  Clark,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corbin, 
Hannah  May  Crawford,  May  Downing,  Mrs. 
I. aura  R.  Hampton,  Edith  M:  Hodgkins,  Wm.  H. 
Hughes,  George  Henry  Jensen.  Alice  II.  John- 
son, Axel  E,  Johnson,  Herbert  M.  Morley,  E.  II. 
Perry,  Samuel  \Y.  Peterson,  Margaret  Purdum, 
rie  Belle  Smith,  William  Smith,  Mrs.  Edith 
I.  Stevenson,  Ethel  Stimson,  Caroline  P.  Timm, 
John  Edward  Whistler.  Antonio  G.  Zallio,  Mabel 
Ware. 

litionally — I.ula  G.  Adams.  Chloris  Ander- 
son, Bruce  Bartholomew,  May  Pearl  Bennett, 
Alice  Helen  Bradt,  W.  W.  Carpenter.  Mrs.  May 
Cook,  Helen  E.  Crawford,  Jesse  R.  Derby,  Elven 


Ellefson,  Lois  Goodrich,  Myrtle  Goodykoontz, 
Kurt  Heller.  Mabel  C.  Hermans.  Edna  May  Lud- 
wig,  Beatrice  J.  Mack.  II.  M.  Monroe,  Anna 
Marv  Morrow.  Elizabeth  C.  Patterson,  Edna 
Maud  Perry,  Roswell  C.  Puckett,  Mrs.  Elsa  Schu- 
macher, Walter  Stairs,  George  M.  Turner,  E.  R. 
Utter,    1..    C.    Valentine,   James    Woodrow. 

I  I,,  Board  ^>ted  to  adopt  the  Molton-Curry 
Third  Reader,  paying  a  flat  price  of  $975  for 
resetting  the  type,  in  order  to  change  the  shape 
of  the  page.  The  adoption  to  be  at  the  royalty 
price  of  SVA  cents  per  copy  for  use  of  the  copy- 
right   without   plates. 

The  Hoard  also  adopted  the  Progressive  Road 
to  Reading,  Hook-  Four  and  Five,  at  royalties  of 
S  1-2  and  ')  1-2  cents.  The  books  as  adopted  to 
contain  more  material  and  illustrations  than  the 
present  edition. 

The  Board  declared  that  hereafter  it  would 
maintain  as  a  standard  for  Life  Diplomas  in 
special  subjects  training  and  experience  equiva- 
lent to  that  established  for  granting  the  State 
Hoard    Credential   in   special   subjects. 

All  credentials  ill  special  subjects  held  by  indi- 
viduals who  had  not  had  opportunity  to  secure 
a  year's  experience  in  teaching,  were  extended 
one  year. 

The  list  of  schools  authorized  to  recommend 
candidates  for  special  certificates  was  extended  to 
include  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego, 
and  the  following  institutions  of  other  states: 

Teachers'  College  and  Columbia  University, 
Xew    York   City. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Colorado   Teachers'   College,   Greeley,   Colo. 

Ohio   University,  Athens,   Ohio. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
X.D. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

University  of  Oklahoma,   Norman,  Okla. 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stout   Institute,   Menominee,  Wis. 

Pratt  Institute,   Brooklyn,   New  York. 

Bradley   Polytechnic   Institute,   Peoria,   111. 


Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

The  Board  ordered  the  printing  of  10,000 
copies  of  the  Teachers'  Manual  for  the  Primer, 
First,   Second   and   Third   Readers. 

The  Board  purchased  the  right  to  use  the 
California  history  manuscript  submitted  by  P.  F. 
Valentine,  the  same  to  be  included  in  the  new 
introductory  history  as  a  supplement,  and  that 
25,000  copies  of  the  same  history  be  printed  as  a 
pamphlet. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  annual  meeting  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  1518a  of  the  Political  Code 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  week  of 
April   10th. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  quarterly  meeting 
be   held   during  the  week   of  June   19th. 
Retirement  Board  Business 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  transferred  from  the 
permanent  fund  to  the  retirement  salary  fund  to 
assure  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  retirement  sal- 
aries for  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  retirement  salaries  of  four  annuitants  were 
increased  by  adding  one  year  to  the  record  of 
each,  by  application  of  the  new.  rule  permitting 
the  counting  of  time  of  calendar  years  under 
certain    conditions. 

Retirement  salaries  of  $500  per  annum  were 
granted  to  the  following  persons:  Francis  E. 
Adamson,  Kate  E.  Conger,  Clara  M.  Diehl, 
Frances  E.  Fobes,  Arthur  Wm.  Glover,  Maud 
M.  Green,  Ella  C.  Harrison,  Kate  McDonnell 
Hyse,  Ida  J.  Johnson,  Ella  A.  Lee,  Adelia  E. 
Madden,  Katherine  Mandeville,  Margaret  Mee- 
han,  Mrs.   Mary  F.  Taylor,  Francis  M.   Strang. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  under  Section 
14  ot  the  law  to  the  following  applicants:  Made- 
line Booth,  $400;  J.  S.  Curryer,  $450;  Ada  A. 
Elder,  $250;  Mrs.  Alma  M.  Geerecke,  $333.33; 
John  A.  Herrod,  $416.66;  Amelia  N.  Ingersoll, 
$366.66;  Mrs.  Margaret  Long,  $456.66;  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Meeker,  $300;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Pulsifer,  $300; 
Minnie  Wenck,  $350;   B.   F.   Young,  $450. 

The  payment  of  retirement  salaries  on  April 
1st,   amounting   to   $38,754.17,    was   authorized. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  deductions,  amounting  to 
$147,   were   authorized. 

Miss  Mary  B:  Porter  was  declared  eligible  to 
the  benefits  of  the  retirement  salary  law,  under 
the  provision  including  educational  adminis- 
trators. 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Students  Win  Sweeping  Victory  in  New  York  City  School  Championship 

ISAAC   PITMAN   SHORTHAND  WON   A   SWEEPING  VICTORY    IN    COMPETITION    WITH    THE    GREGG    AND 
BENN  PITMAN  SYSTEMS,  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  SHORTHAND  CONTEST  HELD  UNDER 
THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  SHORTHAND  SOCIETY    (INCORPORATED)    ON  JANUARY   29th,    1916 

THE  RESULTS  IN  DETAIL 
(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Globe  of  Feb.  7th) 

COMMERCIAL   HIGH    SCHOOL   TEAM  HIGH    SCHOOL   OF   COMMERCE  TEAM                          AMATEUR  CONTEST 

(Isaac  Paman  Writers)  (Gregg  Writers)                                             (Winners  all  Isaac  Pitman  Writers) 
•Gross           *Net         Points 

Emil    Ellis 120           99.00            118.8  *Gross          *Net  Points  Albert  E.  Marks,  Commerc.  200        190.6        1 

Samuel   J     Abelow..   100-         98.4               98.4  Win.    S.    Rosenberg.   100            98.5  98.5  _,         T,     ,      ,„      „     „.  ,       ..n        .  - .  .        . 

Jack    Ellis    100            97.2               97.2  Saul   Denofsky    80           98.5  78.8  Thos'   ^urtz-  Wood  s   Eklyn  140        134-4        2 

ne     Rosenstr'ch  100            96.00             96.0  Percy    I.    Manning..     80            97.75  78.2  Joseph  V    Gelder 

or    J.     BattaglialOO            95.6               95.6  Harold  Henigson    . .     80            97.50  78.0              Harlem    Evening 120        119.2        3 

Daniel     Iri.'dman     ..      80             97.25  77.8 

Total     506.0  Rose  Feldman, 

*  Speed    per   minute. Total 411.3  Eastern    District 120         117.8         4 

Results    by    Teams  hand  were  represented,  but  interest  was  keen-       over     ninety-four     points,     the     Metropolitan 

The  X.  V.  Globe  in  referring  to  this  contest  est  ,,n    tl'c  Sutc£m1   bet.wee,n   J'lS    GreSS  team  Shorthand    Contest    Committee    awarded    the 

■  ,    ..  .                                                       .     .    .  Bent  '»  by  the   High  ochool  of  Commerce  and  trophy,  a  30x60  felt  banner  suitab'-  inscribed, 

I  be  chiei   interest  each  year  is  between  the    Isaac    Pitman   team   entered   by  the    Com-  to  the   Commercial   High   School  of  Brooklyn, 

the    trophy,      I  he    presence   of  mercial  High  School.    The  results  are:  thus    publicly    declaring    that    that    school    in 

team-,    using    two    rival    systems    ol    shorthand  "As  the  total  of  the  net  speeds  of  the  Com-  1916  in  open  competition,  has  demonstrated  it 

last   year  added   greatly   to  the  efforts   of   the  mercial    High   School   team   exceeds   the   total  is,  in  shorthand,  the  banner  school  of  the  New 

lants.  This  year  threi          tem     oi     liort-  for    the    High    School   of   Commerce    team    by  York    metropolitan    district." 

Send  (or  a  copy  of  "Statistical  Legerdemain"  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for   Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

"Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar" $1.00 

"Piiman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish" $1 .00 

"English  Spanish  and  Spanish  English  Commercial  Dictionary" .  .$2.25 
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C.  P.  ZANER  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

C.  P.  Zaner,  author  of  the  new  California 
Writing  Books,  recently  adopted  by  the  State 
Board,  has  been  spending  some  time  on  the 
Pacific    Coast    in    the    interests    of    education    in 


general,  and  penmanship  in  particular.  He  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  teachers'  con- 
vention   in    Fresno. 

Mr.  Zaner  is  a  man  of  national  reputation, 
whenever  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  penmanship. 
In  1888  he  established  the  Zanerian  College  of 
Penmanship  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  which  have 
been  trained  many  teachers  of  writing,  and 
where  many  Californians  have  been  students. 
The  excellence  of  his  system  of  writing  was  de- 
monstrated in  his  college  as  well  as  elsewhere 
and  having  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  Zaner 
system   ranks    today   among   the   foremost. 

An  artist  by  nature  and  congenial  in  his 
manner,  Mr.  Zaner  has  made  many  friends  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  His  lectures  have  been  ap- 
preciated, and  listened  to  with  profit  by  his 
hearers.  He  believes  that  poor  penmanship  is 
the  result  of  indifferent  or  poor  teaching  of  the 
subject,  and  he  has  pointed  out  (perhaps  justly), 
that  our  normal  schools  have  not  given  the  sub- 
ject  as   much   attention   as   other   subjects. 

Mr.  Zaner  is  the  editor  of  "Business  Educator," 
a  journal  devoted  to  penmanship  and  commercial 
education. 

*  *        * 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

New  York  University  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  learn  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and 
Office  Training.  A  number  of  schools  advertise 
that  they  teach  shorthand  in  three  months;  New 
York  University  has  gone  one  better,  and  is 
now  announcing  the  fact  that  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand  can  be  learned  there  in  thirty  days. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Earl  Tharp  of  the  East 
High  School,  Newark,  with  the  elementary 
classes  last  summer,  and  the  University's  repu- 
tation and  word  behind  the  above  announce- 
ment is  a  guaranty  to  every  student  that  this 
is  not  mere  advertising  matter,  but  evidence  of 
the   simplicity   of   Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand. 

The  courses  will  undoubtedly  be  very  large- 
ly attended  by  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  which  holds  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  New  York  City  this  year.  The  thorough 
curriculum  in  shorthand  and  allied  subjects  ought 
to  attract  some  of  the  best  commercial  teachers 
from    the    entire    country. 

*  *        * 

AGAINST  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  HIGH 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS  BY  THE 

STATE 

The  California  Teachers'  Association,  Central 
Section,  in  March,  1915,  unanimously  adopted 
strong  resolutions  against  high  school  text  books 
being  published  by  the  state.  Among  other 
items    the    resolution    states: 

Whereas,  it  would  greatly  hamper  the  work 
of  the  high  schools,  preventing  their  use  of  the 
text  books  which  are  best  fitted  to  the  locality, 
and 

Whereas,  it  would  tend  to  stifling  of  thought 
and  prevention  of  advance  on  the  part  of  teacher, 
and  hence  of  pupil,  and 

Whereas,  the  best  books  could  often  not  be 
obtained   by   the   state. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Central 
Section  any  removal  of  the  chain  of  text  books 
from  the  local  high  school  will  result  in  an 
inferior  education  less  fitted  to  local  needs,  and 
be  a  serious  blow  to  our  splendid  system  of  high 
schools,     and 

Resolved,  that  we  petition  the  legislators  of 
the    valley    to    oppose    such    hampering    of    the 
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DO   YOUR   PUPILS   KNOW   THAT 

Webster's  New  International 

DICTIONARY  — The  Merriam  Webster  — is  a  constant 
source  of  accurate  information; — an  all-knowing  special 
teacher  whose  services  are  always  available?  This  New 
Creation  is  equivalent  in  type  matter  to  a  15-volume  en- 
cyclopedia. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazetteer. 

6,000  Illustrations.  12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

30,000  Geographical    Subjects.  2,700  Pages. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  (Highest 
Award)  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

Would  not  a  request  to  your  school 
authorities  bring  the  New  Inter- 
national   to   your    schoolroom? 

Regular     and     India-Paper 
Editions 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages 
and  FREE  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

SPRINUFIELD,     MASS. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 


GOOD   READING 

Some  Suggestions  for  Your  Supplementary  Order 


DAVIS-JULIEN  READERS 
Two  Books  for  Each  Grade 

Sea   Brownies — (Second   Grade)  Evenings  with  Grandpa — (Fourth  Grade) 

Part      I 40c  Part      1 50c 

Part    II 45c  Part    II SSc 

Evenings  with   Grandma — (Third   Grade)  Days  with  Uncle  Jack — (Fifth  Grade) 

Part      I 45c  Part      I ■ 60c 

Part    II 50c  Part    II 65c 

HALIBURTON    READERS 

Primer 30c         Second  Reader   35c 

First  Reader   30c        Third   Reader    40c 

Fourth  Reader    45c 

SNEDDEN'S— Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa   Clara 40c 

STONE  AND  FICKETT 
Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies........     35c        Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago 35c 

Prince  Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 48c 

HEATH'S   HOME  AND   SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

40  Volumes,  Including: 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not...     20c        Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince 30c 

Brown's   Rab  and   His   Friends 20c         Old    World    Wonder    Stories 20c 

Ruskin's    King   of   the    Golden    River....     20c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 

565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 


high    schools    and    such   waste    of   public    money. 

The    resolution    further    resolves: 

Whereas,  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  that  the  present 
text  books  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
which   text   books  are   intended;   therefore,   be   if 

Resolved  by  the  C.  T.  A.-  Central  Section,  in 
convention,  assembled,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  the  present  text  books  have 
been  adopted  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
be  requested  not  to  select  and   adopt  other  text 


books  until  the  same  have  had  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  have 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

OSMER  ABBOTT, 

Chairman. 
F.  M.  LANE, 
M.  M.  WHITING, 
C.  W.  SIMONS, 
J.  E.  MEADOWS. 
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Our    friend,    Dr.    Ernest    Carroll    Moore,    now 

head  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Harvard 

University,   and   verj    pleasantly   remembered   l>y 

hundreds    of     Pacific     Coast     school     men     and 

en,  who  knew  him  either  as  teacher  at   the 

Universitj    of   California,   as   institute   instructor, 

superintendent  of  schools  in   Los  Angeles, 

has   written    i   mo  I   illuminating  book  under  the 

"What    Is    Education?";   published   by   Ginn 

&   Company. 

Without  the  slightest  suggestion  ol  dogmatiz- 
ing he  di«~  deep  into  the  educational  problems 
of  today,  and  in  a  simple,  unassuming  manner 
separates  the  true  and  false.  He  does  not  label 
tiling    as    trui  .     but     very     subtly     and 

n  idi  i  to  do  Ids  own  labeling. 
Whether  one's  special  interest  is  the  value  of  a 
hi  i  i,  ,r  or  the  need  of  vocational 
guidance,  or  the  efficiem  -  oi  -peed  tests,  or  the 
best  method  ol  teaching  penmanship,  he  will  be 
helped  by  the  author's  treatment  of  his  special 
interest  The  good  and  the  evil  of  the  present- 
day  efficiency  methods  are  pointed  out  in  so 
straightforward  a  manner  as  to  bring  relief.  Dr. 
Mo. .re  is  not  a  radical  in  opposing  the  old  re- 
gime or  iit  criticizing  the  foibles  of  the  day. 
he  i-  a  clear-visioned  conservative,  and  one  may 
safely  prophesy  that  if  the  book  .mains  the  wide 
ling  that  it  seems  to  deserve,  it  will  have  an 
incalculable   influence   for  good   in   education. 

A  booklet  of  outline-  to  accompany  "What  Is 
Education?" — price  ten  cents  (10c) — will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  by  the  publishers  to  any  teacher 
who  i-  interested.  The  text  it-elf  will  be  sent 
to  any  teacher,  postpaid,  for'$l.lS — the  list  price 

i-  $1.25. 

*  *        * 

"Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar,"  by 
t '.  A  Toledano;  published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Son-.  I. til..  London.  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
York:    price.    $1.01). 

This  bo,,k  contains  in  its  exercises  and  con- 
versations an  abundant  commercial  phraseology, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  treatise  on 
ish  grammar.  Those  rules  and  illustrations 
which  would  be  too  cumbersome  in  the  body  of 
the  book  are  given  in  appendixes  which  the 
-Indent  will  find  of  extreme  use  for  reference. 
\  synopsis  of  Spanish  conjugations  compiled 
on  an  original  plan,  will  be  found  of  great  aid 
in  mastering  the  Spanish  irregular  verbs.  It  is 
both  a  practical  commercial  grammar  and  a  com- 
plete grammar  of  the  Castillian  language,  written 
by  a  competent  master  a-  will  as  a  commercial 
man   of  Ion;;  experience. 

*  *         * 

"Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in 
Spanish,"  by  R.  I).  Monteverde,  IV  A.;  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Son-,  Ltd..  Lon- 
don. 2  West  45th  Street.  New  York;  price,  $1.00. 

This  work  gives  all  the  letter-  contained  in 
other  editions  "f  the  work,  and  there  is  in  addi- 
a  full  account  of  the  Spanish  weights  and 
measures  and  the  Spanish  coinage.  Facsimiles 
of  all  important  business  forms  and  documents  in 
Spani-h  are  an  important  feature  of  the  work. 
A    vi  plete   appendix   of   commercial   idioms 

adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

*  *        * 

"How  to  Know  Your  Child,"  by  Mirian  I  inn 
itt;  published  by  Little.  Brown  and  Company, 
bo-ton.    Ma--.;    price.    $125. 

The  authoi  ose  in  this  book  i-  to  convey 

to  father-  and  mother-,  what  children  have  in 
the  course  of  many  years  taught  the  author. 
It  pn  hapters  the  vast  riches  which 

by    many    par.  but    dimly    pi  I,   if   at 

ail.  and  to  help  those  parent-  recognize  and  de- 
velop this  human  wealth. 


U*UF  Healthy.Strong, 
IIHIL  Beautiful  Eyes 

'  omponndod  by  Our  l'tn  sinwp.  unci 
BUorant'-.-o   )..  ,,,    |. ,,..,.  ,ti;|t   Need 

<  are,    Trj  \<  li<  fooi  I  Bres    Bo  Smarting— 

JOftl    Kir  Comfort.       Him     Miinnr    ol     fOVlt    DrOgglBb-OucepI    DO 

■  ■■■.  nnd   ii   Inii-rrHtcd  \irltr  fur  H..nk  ol  the    Byo    Froo 

MURIfiE     EYE     REMtDY     COMPANY.    Chicago.    111. 


I.    H.    C.     CHART    and     SLIDt     LECTURE    CIR- 
CUITS   foi    ncxl  planned 
permanent    tin  tut    and    have    our    ma* 
.iU.     Tnia  plan  gives 
charges. 
Rcauesl 

Educational    Department.    I  ,  I      I  ,. 

mj    of    New     I  fine.).    H 

Huilding,    Chicago. 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO 


Old  College  Building 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

T^fio  TJrif \t/>vcii'V  wa9  f°unded  September  16,  1873  with  the 
J.  lit  UlllVCXollj'  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining-  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within 
his  reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Summer  School 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  May  30th  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 

Departments 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography  and  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers, 
Education,  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Engineering,  Architecture,  Man- 
ual Training,  Agriculture,  Expres- 
sion and  Public  Speaking,  Music, 
Fine  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Phar- 
macy.Law, Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Teachers 

will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 
ity to  combine  work  in  the  regular 


departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  _  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to    take  up  special    subjects. 

Equipment 

The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  state  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 


THE   EXPENSES   ARE    THE    LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20  00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 

Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $26  to  $41  per 

quarter.  Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  Pres.  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 

44th  Year  Will  Open  September  19,  1916 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  ZANER  METHOD 
MOVEMENT  WRITING,  the  system  recently  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  use  throughout  California,  beginning  September,  1916,  is 
offered  to  teachers  in  the  state  only  by  authority  of  the  author  and  publishers. 

A  certificate  signed  by  the  author,  C.  P.  Zaner,  will  be  granted  to  all 
who  pursue  the  course  and  make  the  required  progress.  Why  not  qualify 
this  summer  at  home  and  thus  be  ready  for  better  writing  results  this  fall 
and  winter?  Complete  course,  $5.00.  Address  R.  E.  WIATT,  900  SOUTH 
FOURTH  STREET,  ALHAMBRA,  CALIF.,  special  training  teacher  of 
writing   in   Los  Angeles  Public   Schools. 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46  KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other   Hours    by   Appointment 


Register  in  the 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

40,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 
Aggregating  $28,000,000 

California   Offices 
BERKELEY,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  533  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Other   Offices:   Boston,  2A  Park  St.;  New 
York,  156  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.;     Birmingham,    Ala.,    809     Title 
Bldg.;  Denver,  317  Masonic  Temple;  Port- 
land   Ore.,    514    Journal    Bldg. 

"The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.    S. 


Co. 


Crocker 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


TEACHERS 

THE  VOGUE 

J.  A.   SMITH   &   CO. 
Proprietors 
1405  SUTTER  ST 
Offers   Special   Inducements   to   Teach- 
ers   who    desire    CORSETS    to    FIT. 


Hairdressing    and    other    Departments. 

Remember  the  Place 

1405  SUTTER  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PHOTOPLAY  THEATRES 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between   20th  and   21st 


THE  IDLE  HOUR 

MISSION   STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED  FILMS 


E.  C.  BOYNTON 

BOYNTON 


A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY 

ESTERLY  TEACHERS' 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 

AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway    1919;    Home   A-1840.  Kearny  5959 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract.  UJar)  spo" 


li'AMiii  Chicago     <H<1-416  Sleinway  Hall 

^PIICV  Baltimore     Md.       Munsey    Bldg. 

)*I,¥J  New  York,  N.  Y.     Flatiron  Bldg. 

/  26th  \    Kansas   City.    Mo.       New   York   Life    Bldg. 
V  Year )    Spokane,  Wash.     Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


U.   S.  Trust  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


YOU    WANTED    THAT    POSITION 


Did  you  get  Wi     In  "TeacbiDgas  a  Business"  ynu  m.iy  flint  ihe 
reason  way.    This  booklet,  is  suggested  by  our  owo  oDservuiiony 

Western  Office  :  of  thirty  years  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  amplications. 

Realty  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash,      IT  TELLS  HOW.    Sent  free.  r623  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 


FLAGS  and  FLAG  POLES 

As   it   is   nearing   the   Patriotic   Holidays,  every  School  will  be  in  need  of  a 
Flag.     We  carry  a  complete  stock  of — 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS 

SILK  FLAGS  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION 
DECORATING    BUNTING 
SMALL   MUSLIN   FLAGS 
STEEL  FLAG  POLES 

Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  for  our  prices. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

Everything  for  the  Schools  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A      BR  AN  D 

ALL  FELT 


NEW      SEWED      ERASER 

DOUBLE-LOCKED-STITCHED      REINFORCED  BACK 


Erasing    felts    double    sewed 
to    back  —  a    permanent    at- 
tachment    that    prevents    all 
spreading. 

Back    double    thick.      Lock 

stitched.      Will     not     come 

apart   or  break   down   in  use 

and  curl  up. 


Costello  Noiseless  Eraser 


Points  of  Superiority 


DURABLE 
SANITARY 


3.  NOISELESS 

4.  CONVENIENT 

5.  CLEANLY 

6.  EFFICIENT 

7.  INEXPENSIVE 


Will    not    break    down    or    curl    up    in    use. 

No   pockets  for  the   dust  to  lodge   in.      No   chance  to  become  saturated   with   dust   to    soil 

the    hands    and    smear    the    blackboards. 
Made    entirely   of   high-grade    Eraser    Felt.      Noiseless    if    dropped. 
Gripped    and    held    easily    because    of    double    thick    back. 
Easily    cleaned    by    brushing    the    erasing    surface. 
Erases    clean    and    quickly    because    easily    kept    clean. 

Last    much    longer    than    erasers    made    of    cheap    felt,    or    of    poor    construction. 
This   is   the   only    Sewed   Eraser  with    a   double    reinforced   back   and   with    the   outside   felts   bevelled   so   as 
to    make    them    lean    toward    the    center    and    in    which    the     erasing    felts    are    each    attached    with     two     rows    of 
stitches.      Ten    rows    of    stitches    secure    the    felts    to    the    l»ack. 

We  sell  this  perfected — double-sewed  and  reinforced  all-felt  eraser  under  a  guarantee  that  every  eraser 
is  perfect.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  produce  this  finished  eraser.  All  defects  of  the  sewed  eraser  here- 
tofore   offered    have    been    eliminated. 

Made  regularly  in  two  sizes,  Regular  and  Extra  Large.  Be  sure  to  insist  on  the  Costello  Eraser,  Alpha 
Crayon,   and   Genuine   Hyloplate    Blackboard,   the   ideal    combination. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND   FULL   INFORMATION 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

365  MARKET  STREET  100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  512  SO.  BROADWAY 

San  Francisco  Reno  Los  Angeles 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHCOL    FURNITURE    CO..   244    and    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND.    ORE. 
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THE  BEACON  LIGHT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

LAST  MONTH  WE  TOLD  ABOUT  THE  BEACON  LIGHT  SHINING  IN  EUREKA. 
THIS  MONTH  WE  WANT  TO    TELL    YOU    ABOUT 

RESULTS  IN  SANTA  CRUZ 


'Concerning  the  Beacon  Method  of  Reading— No  method  I've  ever  used  in  reading  has  produced 
satisfactory  results  in  the  same  given  time  as  this  method.  It  takes  less  time  and  is  easier  to 
.nt  because  of  its  simple  construction.  It's  phonetic  work  is  a  natural,  logical  progression  and 
.  the  child  to  a  mastery  of  words  and  an  independence  of  thought  in  his  reading.  Children  ob- 
a    vocabulary   of   many    words,   reproducing   lessons   given   with   expression  and   animated   interest." 

CORA    M.    OTTO, 
Primary  Teacher,  Mission  Hill  School,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

'It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  thai  I  am  delighted  with  the  Beacon  System  of  Reading. 
simplicity  of  the  phonics  lead-,  to  a  rapid  mastering  of  new  words  by  the  child.  The  content  is 
holding  the  attention   and   securing  the   interest   of  the    children." 

ETHEL   R.    GORDON', 

Primary  Teacher,  Laurel  School,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  "A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  PHONETICS,"  A  BOOKLET  THAT 
TELLS    YOU    THE    WHOLE   STORY— SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

GINN  &  COMPANY      20  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 


such 

presi 
lead: 


1  he 
fine, 


DR. 

CHARLES 

W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308, 

309. 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phel 

an    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny    1630 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

SILK  HATS  $7.50 


HENDERSON'S 

MILLINERY 
216   Stockton  .Street 


CAT  AMD  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  MARKET  ST.  Nr.  Octavia      San  Francisco 
Phone    Market   2670— Ambulance    Night   or   Day 


The  King  Is  Dead  -  Long  Live  the  King 


Educational  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  recent  convention,  enthusiastically 
commended    the    improved    design    and    con- 
traction of  our  new  Model  B.  MOULTHROP 
MOVEABLE  CHAIR-DESK. 


Let  us  send  you  information.  Also  on  new 
unit  moveable  equipment,  also  on  new  kinder- 
garten  chairs  and   tables. 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  COMPANY,  Mfgs. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


COAST  AGENTS 


WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  COMPANY 

770  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers*  Association,  Supt. 
C.   J.    Du  Four,   Alameda.  .     . 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary.  .     .  ^r      , 

Central  California  Teachers  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Han  ford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324   Phelan  Building,  San   Francisco,  Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs..  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


eral  standing.     But  there  is  decided  ob- 
jection  to   exclusive   organizations   which 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  ana  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
j  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

What  Is  Your  Rainfall? 

The  geography  teacher  often  has  occasion 
to  speak  about  annual  rainfall,  a  most  sig- 
nificant factor  in  agriculture.  Often  the 
question  of  the  rainfall  in  the  home  neigh- 
borhood comes  up.  No  State  is  more  re- 
markable than  this  in  its  wide  variations  in 
rainfall  within  narrow  boundaries. 

Some  one  has  given  me  the  figures  for 
Branscomb,  in  Mendocino  county,  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  The  lowest  in  that  time 
was  55/  inches  in  1910;  the  highest  130 
in  1909.  In  1904  it  was  115 ;  in  1907,  108/,  ; 
in  1902,  120/. 

Branscomb  is  a  nice  little  settlement  in 
the  redwood  forests,  not  far  from  the  sea. 
It  is  a  splendid  region  for  gardens.  The 
corn,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables 
g'row  wonderfully,  produce  lavishly,  and  are 
so  tender,  sweet,  and  delicious  that  they 
make  your  mouth  water.  Berries,  cherries, 
peaches  are  large  and  luscious.  The  mur- 
muring pines  and  the  redwoods  of  the 
neighboring  forest  primeval  are  tall  and 
bearded  with  moss.  So  much  for  a  rain- 
fall of  one  hundred  inches  in  California. 
New  York's  Troubles 

I  observe  that  New  York  City,  too,  is 
having  trouble  with  precocious  youngsters 
who  imagine  that  they  want  fraternities 
rather  than  bottles  of  milk.  The  New- 
York  Tribune  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  subject: 

"No  secret  society  club  or  organization 
is  hereafter  to  be  allowed  in  any  high 
school  in  the  city.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion has  ordered  all  pupils  who  refuse  to 
quit  their  fraternities  to  be  barred  from 
class  and  school  honors  and  participation 
in   athletics.  *  *  *  *  * 

"The  public  school  is  no  place  for  the 
building  up  of  a  caste  system.  There  is 
no  objection  to  clubs,  to  which  the  tests 
for  admission  shall  be  scholarship  or  gen- 


IMMORTALITY 

(Lines    written    by    the    late    Joseph   Jeffer- 
son during  a  summer  cruise  with  Grover 
Cleveland    and    Commodore    Benedict    on 
the  latter's  yacht  "Oneida.") 
Two  caterpillars,  crawling  on  a  leaf, 
By  some  strange  accident  in  contact  came; 
Their  conversation,  passing  all  belief, 
Was  that  same  argument,   the  very  same, 
That   has   been    "proed    and    conned"    from 

man   to    man 
Yea,    ever   since    this   wondrous    world    be- 
gan. 

The  ugly  creatures, 
Deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind, 
Devoid   of   features 
That   adorn   mankind. 
Were  vain  enough,  in  dull  and  wordy  strife, 
To    speculate    upon    a    future    life. 

The  first  was  optimistic,  full  of  hope, 

The  second,  quite  dyspeptic,  seemed  to 
mope. 

Said  number  one,  "I'm  sure  of  our  salva- 
tion." 

Said  number  two,  "I'm  sure  of  our  damna- 
tion; 

Our  ugly  forms  alone  would  seal  our  fates 

And  bar  our  entrance  through  the  Golden 
Gates. 

Suppose  that  death  should  take  us  un- 
awares, 

How  could  we  climb  the  golden  stairs? 

If  maidens  shun  us  as  they  pass  us  by, 

Would  angels  bid  us  welcome  in  the  sky? 

I  wonder  what  great  crimes  we  have 
committed, 

That  leave  us  so  forlorn  and  so  unpitied? 

Perhaps  we've  been  ungrateful,  unforgiving. 

'Tis  plain  to  me  that  life's  not  worth  the 
living." 

"Come,   come,   cheer   up,"   the   jovial   worm 

replied, 
Let's  take  a  look  upon  the  other  side. 
Suppose     we     cannot     fly     like     moths     or 

millers, 
Are    we    to    blame    for    being    caterpillars? 
Will  that  same  God  that  doomed  us  crawl 

the   earth, 
A  prey  to  every  bird  that's  given  birth, 
Forgive   our   captor   as   he    eats   and    sings, 
And    damn    poor   us   because    we    have    no 

wings  ? 
If  we   can't  skim   the   air   like   owl   or   bat, 
A  worm  will  turn   'for  a'   that.' " 

They  argued  through  the  summer;  autumn 
nigh, 

The  ugly  things  composed  themselves  to 
die. 

And  so,  to  make  their  funeral  quite  com- 
plete, 

Each  wrapped  him  in  his  little  winding 
sheet. 

The  tangled  web  encompassed  them  full 
soon, 

Each   for   his   coffin   made   him   a   cocoon. 

All   through   the   winter's   chilly   blast   they 

lay, 
Dead    to   the   world,    aye,    dead    as   human 

clay. 
Lo!     spring     comes     forth,     with     all     her 

warmth  and  love, 
She   brings   sweet   justice   from   the   realms 

above ; 
She    breaks    the    chrysalis,    she    resurrects 

the  dead, 
Two  butterflies  ascend,  encircling  her  head. 
And   so   this  emblem  shall  forever  be 
A    sign    of    Immortality. 


reject  a  worthy  and  respectable  student 
because  of  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  the 
shape  of  his  nose. 


"That  sort  of  thing  is  bad  for  those 
who  benefit  by  it.  The  caste  system  may 
help  some  in  some  ways,  but  it  hurts 
in  many  others.  It  does  no  boy  any  harm 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his 
neighbor  is  human  just  the  same  as  he  is. 
"The  boy  who  gets  the  idea  that  only 
those  admitted  to  the  Eata  Bita  Pie  fra- 
ternity are  fit  to  associate  with,  leaves 
school  to  start  in  life  with  a  handicap. 
The  world  will  knock  that  idea  out  of 
him  unless  the  frat  idea  makes  of  him  a 
hopeless  cad. 

"We  want  to  turn  out  something  better 
than  cads." 
What  Is  Patriotism? 

Some  time  ago  I  printed  a  letter  from  a 
business  man  challenging  the  propriety  of 
teaching  school  children  views  reflecting 
upon  the  honor  or  patriotism  of  our  coun- 
try. The  following  reply  has  come  from  a 
principal  far  away  from  the  challenging 
business  man : 

"I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  disagree 
with  you  in  regard  to  the  letter  from  the 
Southern  California  business  man  con- 
cerning teaching  history  in  the  schools. 
Four  years  ago  I  made  a  remark  similar 
to  the  one  referred  to,  concerning  the 
canal  zone,  in  my  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  told  my  pupils  when  they 
questioned  my  patriotism  that  I  was  then 
and  there  talking  to  the  voters  to  be,  and 
they  were  to  be  the  makers  of  public 
opinion  a  few  years  hence,  and  I  was  sure 
that  before  many  years  the  United  States 
Government  would  right  the  great  wrong 
to  Colombia.  At  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  pupils  came  around  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  last  year  when  the  new  treat}' 
with  Colombia  was  pending. 

"To  me  the  greatest  reward  any  teach- 
er can  expect  is  the  betterment  of  gov- 
ernment brought  about  by  the  pupils  that 
may  have  come  under  his  influence.  We 
do  not  want  to  rock  the  boat  while  it  is 
is  in  perilous  waters,  but  it  may  do  some 
good  to  point  out  the  mistakes  of  the 
pilot.  A  nation  should  have  a  conscience 
not  seared  by  wrong  doing.  Might  never 
made  right. 

"Yours  truly, 

"R.  J.   Custer." 

Charter  Day 

The  great  event  of  the  year  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  Charter  Day,  March 
23.  It  is  not  an  occasion  for  light  merry- 
making, but  one  of  solemn  dignity,  of 
formal  observance.  This  )'ear  I  was  able  to 
take  part  in  the  whole  ceremony,  to  experi- 
ence it  in  its  entirety. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole 
faculty  and  the  regents  marched  in  stately 
procession  from  the  square  in  front  of  the 
library  to  the  outdoor  platform  of  the 
Greek  Theatre.  They  were  clad  in  the 
purple  and  gold  of  academic  caps  and 
gowns  or  in  the  impressive  shininess  of  tall 
silk  hats  and  long  black  frock  coats.  The 
faculty  alone  is  now  a  lot  of  people — nine 
hundred  in  number.  The  whole  aggrega- 
tion grouped  itself  upon  the  solid  platform 
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and  gazed  ;it   the  multitu  mbled   be- 

low; and  the  multitude  gazed  back  at  them 
wiili  interest.    A  great  orchestra  was  in 
midst  of  the  audience,  which  from  time  to 
time  discoursed  dignified  and  excellent  mus 
ic.     There  were  only  two  speakers:   P 
dent   Wheeler  and    Presi  ■  V    \  in 

cenl  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  President 

President     Wheeler's    address    cons 
chiefly  of  a  catalogue   of  the   many  gifts, 
donations,  bequests  and  contributions   thai 
had  ci  ime  t<  >  the  university  in  the 
Their  name  w  as  legion.    Thei  e 
in    princely    sums    from    wealtl  and 

women   living  or  dead,   and   in   modest 
ferings  scraped  together  with  difficulty  by 
classes    '>r    student    organizations.      There 
were  books,  libraries,  collections  of  plants, 
birds,  minerals,  fossils,  an 
mens  ami  everything  of  the  kind.     Over  an 
hour  was  consumed  in   reading   the  list, 
Orator   of   the    Day 

Next    followed    the    formal    orator   of    the 
day.     He  is  a  wonderful  public  speaker,      lie 

is  the  son  of  Bishop  Vincent,  the  Chaul 
qua    lecturer,    well-known     for    many    \ 
in  every  quarter  of  the   United  Sta 

President  Vincent  is  the  despair  of  sten- 
aphers.  Hi-  words  gush  .an  in  a  swift, 
never-ceasing  torrent,  tumultuous,  glitter- 
ing, scintillating,  flashing  in  the  sun,  as  they 
flow  rapidly  down  the  stream.  'There  is 
never  a  second's  wait  for  anything,  no  halls 
for  emphasis,  no  pause  for  a  reply,  no 
slightest  hesitation  for  a  word. — the  foun- 
tain never  slacks,  hut  bubbles  forth  abund- 
antly, steadily,  h'.urs  at  a  time.  And.  mind 
you,  it  is  as  -""(1  as  it  is  abundant — every 
word  is  chosen  exquisitely  t"  its  purpose, 
every  figure  is  beautifully  appropriate,  the 
discourse  i-  wise,  witty,  forcible,  humorous. 
"1'is  a  real  treat  to  hear  it.  Some  there 
were  who  whispered  that  it  was  a  feal 
memory  and  not  the  free  flow  of  off-hand 
speech  that  it  seemed.  I  can-  not  whether 
that  he  true  or  not.  If  it  was  done  by 
memory,  then  give  us  more  of  such  mem- 
ories !  emember  that  Lincoln  said, 
when  Grant  was  accused  of  drinking  whis- 
key, "Give  i'  of  that  kind  of  whis 
key  I" 

Talked  About  What 

The  subject?  Well,  it  was  about  the 
war.  Haven't  you  noticed  that  nobod) 
talks  about  anything  any  more  in  public 
without  bringing  in  tin-  lamentable  strifi  Ol 
brother   against    brother   across    the    seas? 

It    occupies    the    mind    of    all    the    world,    it 

tills  the  common  conciousness  t"  the  exclus 

ion    of    pretty    much    all    •  i    ■■ 

pap.  it    and    I  r_v  :    gate 

it   to  the  third   page   sometimes   or   to   the 
I '.nt    they   have   to  return.   Tin 
public  won't  stand  for  it.     People  want  the 
war   on    the    first    page.      Tin-.  the 

habit. 

Vincent    showed    that    we   couldn't    ha 
peace    without    honor,    and    other    related 
things  too  numerous  !■•  mention. 
Charlotte   Russe 

I  'p.  .n    dismissal    tl  audience   dis 

solved  into  it-  elements  and   melted   away 

in    high    priced    automobiles,    low    down    jit- 
neys   and    vulgar    street 

had    the    temerity    t..    walk.      As    for    me,    I 
-welled  myself  all  up,  assumed  my  haughty 
manner   and    climbed    into    a    limousine    car 
that    apparently    COS1    ten    thousand    dolla 
\nd,    mind    you,    nobody    made    me 

I   i. .de  in  triumph  t.>  the  presidential  m 

sion,    W  In  i .     Mr.    and    Mr-.    W'l 

formal  luncheon  to  the 


and  the  other  dignitaries  who  could  stand 
up  under  a  silk  hat. 

'Tv  a-  a  jam-up  line  lunch,  too,  served 
in    exquisite    taste,    with    every    detail    just 

actly  right.  I  guess  the  wife  of  the 
president  heaved  a  heartfelt  sigh  of  relief 
when  it  wa-  over  and  nobody  killed.  The 
lovely  [lowers,  the  beautifully  gowned  lad- 
ies, the  elegant  rooms  of  walnut,  oak  and 
marble,  mad.  a  scene  long  I"  be  remem- 
bered. 

And  there  wa-  charlotte  russe  for  des- 
serl  I  -   ely,   soft,   smooth,  delicious,  lan- 

ri  .us  creation  that  was  beyond  the 
dreams   i  if   a\  at  -  i  . 

'Tvvas  neither  a  pudding  nor  a  cream  nor 
an  apotheosis  of  a  flapjack,  but  a  harmon- 
ious blending  of  the  si. ids  of  all  three.  Ah, 
there  my  friends,  I  struck  my  gait,  and  was 
wafted  away  on  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
transmuted,  lifted  above  all  sordid  things. 
It    was  some  pudding! 

The  Campanile 

After  lunch  we  went  to  see  the  Cam- 
panile. It  is  just  completed,  but  not  yet 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  It  is  a  tall, 
-lender,  sharp  pointed  needle  of  white  gran- 
ite pointing  to  the  sky.  so  tall  and"  notice- 
able that  it  is  a  landmark  for  all  the  country 
round.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
universit/j  plans  and  it  looks  down  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  An  elevator  runs  up  and 
down  inside  the  shaft  and  one  can  go  up  to 
enjoy  a  noble  view  and  a  piercing  wind  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  pronounced 
(  am-pan-ee-lay,  but  I  guess  it  will  settle 
down  in  common  parlance  to  Cam-pan-ee 
..in-  of  these  days. 

1  have  heard  some  question  of  the  use 
..l"  this  slender  structure,  built  of  solid 
granite  and  costing  so  much.  It  cannot 
house  anything  of  value,  cannot  be  used  for 
any  educational  work.  It  is  only  to  look 
at.  and  adds  nothing  to  the  utilitarian  re- 
SOUrces   of  the   institution. 

But  that  is  a  wrong  view.  The  university 
i-  building  gradually  to  a  plan,  an  ideal. 
Years  ago.  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  fortune  to 
Secure  the  best  plans  attainable,  something' 
i..  work  toward  in  the  future.  The  cam- 
panile is  a  part  of  those  plans.  It  stands  on 
.the  Berkeley  hills,  overlooking  the  Golden 
It  marks  the  university  to  all  wdio 
see  the  landscape  from  sea  or  land.  It  is 
dignified  and  fine,  and  will  take  its  place  as 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  university  life 
and  tradition.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone. 
New  Building  Launched 

Next,  we  went  down  to  assist  in  the  cere- 
mony  of  laying  the  cornerstone  for  another 
of   the    splendid    granite   buildings   that   are 
iwing  up  mi  the  campus — Wheeler  Hall. 
The  big  cornerstone  was  hanging  to  a  der- 
rick,  ready   to   lower  to  its   place.     It  was 
ribed  in  letters  carved  deep  in  the  solid 
"Benjamin  Mc  Wheeler."    Now  that's 
my  idea  of  the  summit  of  earthly  grandeur. 
This   building   will    stand    for   centuries.      It 
idure.  Countless  tides  of  young 
pie    will    ebb    aid     flow    about    its    base. 
This    name    will    continue    t..    be    a    part    of 
the    familiar    conversation,    will    live    in    the 
every  day  speech  of  people  very  much  alive. 
OU  and  I  and  he  have  crumbled 
I  been   Fi  irgi  itten  !     1  Tow  small 
■ni  iubl  em,  i  mr  schemes  and 

plan-  and  hop(  -   and  bate-,  a-   we  gaze  upon 
that  stone  ! 

There  wa-  a  great  crowd  assembled.  The 

usual    coins    and     newspapers    and     records 

were    deposited.      The    usual    speeches    were 

■     Sung,    and    the    digni- 


taries advanced  one  by  one  and  paddled  in 
the  mortar,  while  hard-faced  workmen 
steered  them  and  did  the  real  work.  The 
stone  was  lowered  into  place.  The  cere- 
mony was  over. 
The  Reception 

Finally,  we  went  to  Hearst  Hall  to  a  re- 
ception. Hearst  Hall  is  a  remarkable  struc- 
ture, big,  wide,  all  embracing,  and  made  .of . 
common  shakes,  split  out  of  the  redwood  ' 
forest.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  artistic  over 
the  commonplace,  to  see  this  commonest 
of  building  material  changed  into  a  com- 
modious and  useful  creation,  a  great  audi- 
torium,  by   the  genius   of  an   architect. 

The  reception  was  tremendously  digni-l 
lied.  There  was  a  long  "line,"  to  receive, 
headed  by  the  president  and  his  wife  and 
by  Dr.  Vincent  and  his  wife.  The  visitors 
fell  into  line  two  and  two,  and  approached 
the  official  receiving  line  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling. A  feature  new  to  me  was  introduced 
in  having  a  score  or  two  of  the  younger 
and  livelier  members  of  the  faculty  to 
mingle  freely  with  the  outside  throng,  fall 
in  line  with  them,  walk  with  them  down  the 
receiving  line,  making  conversation  and  in- 
troducing their  accidental  partners  to  every- 
body as  if  they  were  old  friends.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  line  they  would  drop  out 
and  rush  around  to  the  front  again  and  do 
it  all  over  again  with  some  one  else.  In 
other  words  these  young  professors  were 
the  bell-wethers  of  the  flock,  steering  them 
along  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  made  no 
bad  breaks.  Of  course,  all  and  sundry, 
receivers  and  received,  were  like  McGinty, 
dressed  in  their  best  suit  of  clothes. 

After  this,  -it  was  six  o'clock,  so  we 
knocked  off  work  and  called  it  a  full  day. 

*  *       * 

THE    CALIFORNIA    TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Bay  Section. 

A.  J.  Cloud  and  W.  L.  Glascock,  secre- 
tary, prepared  a  fine  program  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  C.  T.  A.,  April  17  to  21,  1916,  in 
San  Francisco.  The  principal  speakers  were 
Henry  Kendall  Bassett,  Sam  M.  Shortridge, 
John  H.  Francis,  Mary  Antin,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Miss  Agnes  Regan,  Frederick 
Burk,  A.  A.  Macurda,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Dr.  M. 
S.  McNaught,  and  many  others.  C.  J.  De- 
Four  of  Alameda  was  elected  president  for 
1917.  The  meeting  was  successful.  Dr. 
Frederick  Burk  was  at  least  one  .speaker 
who  showed  in  his  address  that  he  had 
time  and  desire  to  do  a  little  thinking  dur- 
ing' the  past  year. 

*  *       * 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  TEXT  BOOKS 

t  Reprinted  from  "The  School  Arts  Magazine," 
Boston,    Mass.) 

During  recent  years  thousands  of  progressive 
teachers,  scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
have  been  steadily  enriching  their  school  work 
by  making  "drawing"  more  significant  to  chil- 
dren. Little  by  little,  through  "busy  work" 
and  "applied  design"  new  projects  and  materials 
have  been  introduced,  new  methods  have  been 
developed,  and  a  new  orientation  of  thought  has 
been  established.  The  watchword  of  the  lead- 
ers lias  been  the  development  of  taste  and 
skill  through  beautiful  handwork  of  every  kind 
significant  to  children.  Drawing,  the  making  of 
marks  on  paper,  has  long  been  recognized  as 
but   one   means   to   that   end. 

To  Bonnie  E.  Snow  and  Hugo  B.  Froelich 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  organized  all  this 
into  the  form  of  a  progressive  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  The  Prang  Company  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  made  this  available  in  a  series 
of  text  hooks.  To  Mr.  George  W.  Koch  he- 
longs  the  honor  of  having,  illustrated  these  books 
so  skillfully  and  so  effectively  that  they  con- 
stitute   indeed   "A    New   Note"   in   art   education. 

\'o  supervisor  of  drawing  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect them.  They  deserve  and  undoubtedly  will 
achieve    an    international    popularity. 
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SOME  AESTHETIC  ASPECTS   OF  SCHOOL 
HOUSE    DESIGN 

(By    Horace    G.    Simpson*) 


Despite  the  generous  outlay  of  money  for 
public  school  buildings  and  the  very  marked 
improvement  in  planning,  equipment  and  con- 
struction which  this  outlay  has. secured  a  care- 
ful and  extensive  survey  of  school  buildings  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  aesthetic  and  psychological 
side  of  the  problem  is  not  receiving  its  due 
share  of  attention.  It  is  not  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  technical 
and  constructive  sides  of  the  problem,  but  it  is 
intended  to  direct  attention  to  its  aesthetic  as- 
pects  and   to   indicate   its   importance. 

It  would  seem  that  school  architecture  suf- 
fers at  present  from  over-development  of  stand- 
ards and  formulas,  that  it  is  becoming  over- 
specialized  and  that  the  tabulation  of  data  and 
standardization  of  the  units  has  been  carried 
to  a  point  where  they  become  a  rigid  and  in- 
flexible system  which  is  an  obstruction  to  true 
progress.  The  fault  lies,  really,  not  with  the 
standards  adopted  but  with  the  manner  of  their 
use.  Apparently  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
a  formula  is  a  useful  servant  but  a  bad  master. 
This  extreme  systematization  and  tabulation  of 
standards  has  also  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
enabling  incompetent  architects  to  acquire  a  cer- 
tain facility  in  mechanical  "rule  o'  thumb"  meth- 
ods of  design  and  to  pass  unchallenged  as 
"school  experts."  A  glance  at  much  of  the  cur- 
rent work  will  reveal  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
and  will  show  an  amazing  sameness  and  an 
appalling  lack  of  interest  and  imagination  in 
much    of    the    work    produced. 

In  certain  of  the  older  Eastern  cities  there 
has  been  a  marked  degree  of  progress  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  St.  Louis,  especially,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Ittner,  architect  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  there  has  been  erected  prob- 
ably the  best  group  of  public  schools  in  America. 

Southern  California  also  has  seen  some  re- 
markable progress  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  active  and  progressive  young  architects  prac- 
ticing  in   that   part   of   the   State. 

Unfortunately  this  movement  for  better  school 
architecture  has  not  as  yet  widely  affected 
Northern  California.  There  are  of  course  isolat- 
ed examples  of  conspicuous  merit,  here  and 
there,   but   ill    the   main   the   old    style   of   square 


box  galvanized  iron  embellishment,  copied  from 
the  Roman  temples  or  the  Spanish  missions,  con- 
tinues in  the  popular  favor,  and  few  attempts 
are  made  to  secure  beauty  by  graceful  forms 
rather  than  by  applied  ornament. 

Another  cause  which  hampers  the  attainment 
of  the  ideal  is  that  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  certain  details  of  mechanical  equipment 
and  furnishing  to  such  a  degree  that  the  main 
purpose  becomes  lost  to  view.  The  multitude 
of  materials  and  patented  specialties  which  are 
offered  and  urged  upon  the  builders  and  com- 
mittees by  an  active  and  insistent  army  of  sales- 
men, serves  to  complicate  the  problem  still 
further  and  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep 
in  view  the  real  aims  of  school  architecture, 
which  is  not  only  to  build  buildings  but  to  build 
them  so  as  to  further  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
that  exhaustive  consideration  is  given  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  buildings  on  the  body  and  little  if  any 
to  the  effect  of  these  same  buildings  on  the 
mind,  although  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  avow- 
edly  the    chief   aim    of    education. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Madame  Mon- 
tessori's  methods  as  applied  to  our  American 
conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  education  in  America  by  the 
introduction  of  her  phrase  "The  House  of  Child- 
hood." 

The  term  serves  to  recall  to  the  mind  the 
real  purpose  for  which  school  houses  are  built. 
And,  obviously  there  is  need  of  such  a  reminder 
when  one  notes  how  frequently  school  house 
design  is  led  astray  from  this  main  purpose. 

The  belief  is  becoming  ceneral  that  the  true 
function  of  schooling  is  the  development  of 
character  and  that  to  this  end  the  curriculum 
and  the  classroom  routine  are  not  more  import- 
ant than  the  associations  and  environment  of 
the  children.  To  provide  an  environment  which 
shall  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  child  is  the  true  duty  and  the  highest  service 
which  the  designer  may  accomplish. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  child  spends  more 
of  his  waking  hours  in  school  than  in  his  own 
house  the  school  building  should  be  regarded  as 
his  home,  and  should  have  the  domestic  rather 
than   the  intsitutional  character,  and  every   effort 


should  be  made  to  mitigate  the  sense  of  impris- 
onment and  restriction  which,  unfortunately,  so 
often  prevails  and  which  diminishes  the  recep- 
tiveness   of  the   child's  mind. 

Whoever  has  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
universities  in  England  or  the  older  colleges  of 
the  Eastern  States,  must  recall  with  keenest  de- 
light the  tranquil,  home-like  atmosphere  of  those 
places,  the  quaint  charm  of  the  old  buildings  and 
their  luxurious  setting  of  trees,  ivy  and  velvet 
turf.  While  these  buildings  are  obsolete  in  some 
minor  technical  respects  they  are  still  useful  and 
still  exert  a  potent  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  throngs  of  students  who  congregate  there. 
They  are  a  visible  proof  of  the  indestructibility 
of  beauty,  and  we  may  well  inquire  if  in  the 
pursuit  of  novelty  and  mechanical  ingenuity  we 
have  not  forgotten  or  cast  aside  those  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  qualities  of  architecture  which  are 
more  permanent  and  equally  essential  to  the 
process   of  education. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  we 
should  take  a  step  backward  or  refuse  to  take 
one  in  advance,  but  that  we  should,  in  advanc- 
ing, hold  fast  to  all  that  was  good  of  the  old, 
and  add  the  new  to  it,  or  we  shall  be  as  children 
who  cast  aside  each  toy  to  clutch  the  new 
one   offered. 

We  should,  once  for  all,  disabuse  ourselves  of 
the  notion  that  there  is  any  real  conflict  between 
beauty  and  utility.  This  ancient  fallacy  has  been 
the  shield  and  bulwark  of  mediocrity  since  Adam 
was  a  boy.  There  will  always  be  artists  who 
ignore  the  practical,  and  always  practical  men 
who  cannot  comprehend  or  create  beauty;  but 
in  competent  hands  the  conflict  disappears  and 
the  material  needs  of  the  school  are  satisfied 
without  sacrifice  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  which 
are  equally  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the 
child  and  to  the  progress  of  education.  We 
must  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  while  the 
mechanical  novelty  of  one  generation  becomes 
obsolete  in  the  next,  true  beauty  is  of  no  time — 
its   beneficial   influence   is  perennial. 


Of   Wood   and   Simpson,    architects,   San    Francisco. 
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Editorial   Herbert  F.  Clark 

Ten  Minutes  for  Recess Lane  Doyle 


Western  Journal 
Subscription  List   Grows 

The  editors  of  the  Southern  California 
Section  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  re- 
sponse this  department  has  received  from 
the  school  people  of  this  pari  of  the  State. 
Although  this  feature  has  been  in  operation 
only  six  months,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  in  the  subscription  list,  the  past 
'month  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone, 
yielding  in  the  neighborhood  i.f  thirty-five 
bona  fide  subscribers.  It  is  not  only  from 
the  number  of  subscriptions  the  satisfaction 
comes,  but  from  the  character  and  position 
of  the  people  adding  their  names  to  this 
educational  publication,  the  list  thus  far  rep- 
ting  practically  every  phase  of  educa- 
tion here  in  the  Southland. 

That  there  is  definite  >\^^  among  school 
people  of  California  for  a  fearless  journal 
of  educational  issues,  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  any  organization,  is  evidenced  by  the 
already  gratifying  position  the  Western 
r/ournal  of  Education  holds  among  the 
school  people  of  this  State,  and  by  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  the  subscription  list  dur- 
ing the  past   few  months. 

Southern  California  in  particular  is  rich 
in  educational  experiences.  The  growth  of 
cities  during  the  past  decade  has  been  phe- 
nominal.  School  systems  have  been  ex- 
panded in  tremendous  proportions.  The  ex- 
penditure in  dollars  and  cents  has  increased 
by  million-.  All  these  changing  conditions 
have  demanded  readjustments  of  relation 
ships,  educational  and  otherwise. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefor.,  to  know  that 
in  this  field,  the  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation has  no  small  part  in  tilling  the  soil, 
sowing  the  seed  and  in  reaping  the  harvest 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  richer  and  broad- 
er education  for  the  hoys  and  girls  to 
whom  this  Journal  has  dedicated  its  life 
to  serve. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  "Our  Flag, 
the  Banner  of  Peace,"  by  ex-Judge  Waldo 
M.  York,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hoard  of 
Education.  Articles  entitled  "Education 
and  Motion  Pictures,"  by  Emory  S.  Bogar 
dus,  I'h.  D.,  of  the  llniversit}  of  Southern 
California,  and  "John  Milton.  School  Teach- 
er," bj   Prof.  A.   \.  Macurda  of  the  Los    Kn- 

geles  State  Normal  School,  are  proi 1  Eoi 

the  near  future,  thus  indicating  the  enli 
scope  of  usefulness  the  Journal  expects  to 
perform. 

Rays  of  Light 
On   Gary   Plan 
Students  of  education   will  read  with  in- 
the  discussion  of  the  Gary   plan   bj 
William   E.  Grad)   of  public  3chool    Mo    64, 
New  York,  in  Psychological  Clinic  of  March 
15.    Mr.  Grady's  analysis  of  the 
worthy    of   careful    consideration.      Experi- 


ments are  being  made  in  two  schools  in 
Xew  York  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
Will  plan.  Mr.  Grady  acknowledges  that 
proper  equipment  has  not  been  supplied, 
and  gives  due  consideration  to  the  obstacles 
necessarily  attending  an  innovation;  at  the 
same  time  he  points  out  clearly  what  he 
deems  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
plan,  lie  says,  "Many  of  the  educational 
Features  of  the  Gary  plan  are  either  novel- 
ties in  elementary  education,  whose  value 
is  unknown,  or  features  concerning  the 
value  of  which  school  men  are  in  serious 
doubt."  Me  charges  the  plan,  among  other 
things,  with  "emphasizing  the  use  of  the 
equipment  at  the  expense  of  the  real  needs, 
menial  and  physiological,  of  the  child"; 
with  "lessened  disciplinary  control,  lack 
of  personal  influence,  and  over-emphasis 
on  instruction  in  subject  matter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  finer  influences  that  really 
constitute  the  art  of  teaching";  and  finally 
with  "The  substitution  of  casual,  unor- 
ganized shop  instruction,  based  on  the 
maintenance  theory  for  the  type  of  organiz- 
ed, sequential  instruction  given  to  mature 
children,  :;:  *  *  but  in  which  the  doing  of 
jobs  is  incidental  to  the  instruction  and 
training  of   pupil   workers." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  several 
tests  already  given  the  plan  in  different 
cities,  and  the  failure  of  cities  near  Gary, 
almost  identical  in  conditions,  and  able  to 
see  at  first  hand  its  practical  operation,  to 
adopt  the  system,  Mr.  Grady  closes  by  say- 
ing, "Whether,  then,  the  Gary  plan  be  re- 
garded either  from  the  standpoint  of  stabil- 
ity, or  of  economy,  or  of  the  novel  pedagog-' 
ical  features  that  seem  to  be  integral  to  it, 
or  in  the  light  of  its  limited  adoption  by 
various  communities,  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion is  that  it  is  as  yet  only  an  experi- 
ment, neither  superior  nor  even  equivalent 
to  the  best  program  of  the  orthodox  type." 

Those  of  us  who  heard  Mr.  Wirt  at  San 
Diego  last  fall  and  were  much  impressed 
"with  his  clear  elucidation  of  it,  will  be 
especially  interested  in  this  frank  discus- 
sion of  its  evident  weaker  phases. 

It  is  with  this  plan  as  with  all  other  ex- 
periments and  innovations  that  unless  it  can 
stand  the  test  of  searching  criticism,  it  is 
unworthy  the  expense  and  trouble  it  engen- 
ders. 

Prevocational  Hotchpotch 

vs. 
Real    Education 

There  is  considerable  prevocational  hotch- 
potch in  the  educational  stewpots  of  to- 
day. Our  good  friend  Winship  of  Boston 
fame  writes  in  an  ecstatic  vein  concerning 
the  wonderful  prevocational  phase  of  the 
Sophie  J.  Mee  School  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Xew  York.  In  the  Journal  of  Education 
of  February  24,  Mr.  Winship  says: 

"  \t  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
a  pupil  may  elect  to  go  to  the  School  of 
Industrial  Arts,  or  to  the  Sophie  J.  Mee 
School.  In  this  school  differentiation  be- 
gins. Each  pupil,  with  the  aid  of  parents 
and  teachers,  chooses  one  of  the  three 
courses.  His  choice  depends  upon  his  apti- 
tudes, ambitions,  and  future  prospects."  "If 
it  is  found  that  he  has  chosen  unwisely  at 
first,"  Mr.  Winship  goes  on  to  say,  "he  and 
his  parents  will  be  advised  as  to  the  course 


that  seems  to  best  fit  his  needs."  Now, 
this  is  beautiful  theory,  and  we  are  too  far 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  know  at  first  hand 
how  well  it  works  out  in  practice.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  children  are  pretty  much 
the  same  in  Mount  Vernon  as  elsewdiere, 
and  that  the  elective  plan  there  for  chil-  , 
dren  in  the  sixth  grade  leads  to  as  un- 
satisfactory results  as  it  does  in  other  places. 
To  talk  about  children  twelve  or  thirteen  i 
years  old  electing  courses  suited  to  their  1 
needs  is  ludicrous,  if  not  ridiculous.  Who  ' 
can  say  that  a  child's  "aptitudes"  at  twelve 
years  will  be  his  aptitudes  at  sixteen  or 
twenty,  when  he  is  just  entering  that 
changeful,  adolescent  period  when  his  whole 
world  of  thought  and  action  will  be  revolu- 
tionized? What  are  a  child's  "ambitions" 
at  this  age  that  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining his  future  destiny?  Who  knows 
or  dares  say  what  the  future  prospects  of 
the  ordinary  child  is  ?  Some  of  us  who  are 
constantly  dealing  with  ungraded  children 
coming  from  schools  where  these  prevoca- 
tional notions  are  being  tried  see  the  futil- 
ity of  letting  a  child  of  twelve  years  select 
his  course  of  study.  He  imagines  he  wants 
to  be  a  clerk  of  some  sort,  so  he  can  sit 
on  a  stool  and  wear  a  white  collar.  This 
leads  his  benignant  parent  and  vocational 
councillor  to  advise  him  to  take  bookkeep- 
ing. He  begins  the  study  when  he  can't 
work  fractions,- or  compute  interest,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  he  soon  loses  interest 
and  concludes  he  would  rather  try  some- 
thing else.  So  he  flounders  around  through 
a  smattering  of  bookkeeping,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  what  not,  and  finally  con- 
cludes that  his  fanciful  "aptitudes"  and 
worthy  "ambitions"  were  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  and  that  his  "future  prospects"  if 
he  has  any  partake  of  a  grey,  a  dull  grey. 
Any  person  who  knows  children  knows 
that  they  pass  through  all  sorts  of  stages 
of  "aptitudes"  and  "ambitions,"  and  that 
their  "future  prospects"  depend  not  so 
much  upon  singling"  out  one  of  these  at 
some  passing  moment  and  attempting  to 
determine  a  life  by  it,  as  upon  providing 
some  wholesome  activity  at  the  time,  where- 
by this  "spell"  can  be  satisfied  in  some 
child-like  form,  not  by  thrusting  some  ma- 
ture form  of  bookkeeping,  or  mechanical 
drawing  into  his  system — no  wonder  he 
spews  it  out  as  a  nausea — but  by  letting 
him  keep  some  sort  of  a  diary  in  his  own 
way,  let  him  draw  things  of  his  own  get 
up  in  his  own  way.  The  normal  child  has 
hundreds  of  different  "aptitudes" — in  fact, 
a  touch  of  all  those  of  all  his  ancestors — and 
who  dares  say  which  shall  determine  his 
destiny.  As  the  race  grows  older,  the 
period  of  infancy  lengthens  and  these  latent 
tendencies  come  cropping  out  all  along  the 
line,  and  any  education  is  narrow  and  de- 
structive of  race  and  individual  welfare  that 
seizes  upon  one  of  these  and  determines 
thereby  the  life  conduct  of  the  individual. 
What  the  average  child  needs,  what  the 
race  needs,  what  modern  complex  civiliza- 
tion demands,  is  a  long  period  of  school 
and  home  life,  a  variety  of  wholesome  and 
constructive  experiences.,  opportunities  for 
children  to  work  themselves  through 
"spells"  of  different  aptitudes,  awaiting  for 
maturer  years  to  determine  which  of  these 
shall   determine  their  destinies.     Any  other 
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kind  of  education  tends  to  develop  class 
distinctions,  create  people  of  narrow  out- 
look, and  finally  devitalizes  the  nation. 

What  we  as  school  people  need  to  do  is 
to  push  this  elective  process  farther  along 
in  life;  advocate  a  longer  period  of. educa- 
tion for  the  poorer  people  and  those  who 
must  toil  to  live ;  work  for  a  broader  educa- 
tion for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people; 
for  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can  we 
build  a  stronger  and  better  race,  produce 
people  who  are  able  to  meet  new  and  un- 
tried conditions  and  prevent  the  classifica- 
tion of  our  citizens  into  wage  earners,  cap- 
italists, shysters,  and  what  not.  So  long 
as  we  shunt  our  more  unfortunate  children 
off  into  narrow  channels  as  our  prevoca- 
lionalists  would  do,  just  so  long  will  we 
have  a  bitter  feeling  between  capital  and 
labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  I.  W.  W.'s. 
We  need  to  educate  our  young  people  to 
see  our  social  unit  as  a  whole,  and  come  to 
learn  the  part  they  must  play  in  it,  and  we 
should  never  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  re- 
stricted outlook  and  opportunity. 

This  larger  educational  view  doesn't 
argue  that  children  shouldn't  be  given  set 
tasks  and  be  required  to  do  them  well.  Nor 
does  it  argue  for  a  constant  drifting  from 
one  fleeting  impulse  to  another.  It  does 
involve  a  life  of  wholesome  and  varied  ex- 
periences for  children.  It  involves  open- 
ing numerous  fields  of  activity  to  children 
and  letting  them  browse  around  in  them, 
expecting  that  happily  they  may  find  them- 
selves and  live  to  bless  the  donor  of  the 
pasture.  What  if  the  settling  down  in  life 
is  slightly  postponed !  Most  young  people 
do  not  reach  maturity  until  along  in  the 
twenties,  and  even  then  most  dispositions 
are  extremely  instable  and  need  a  variety  of 
experiences  to  complete  their  education. 

No,  American  life  with  its  manifold  op- 
portunities, its  ever  increasing  complexity 
of  situations,  is  demanding  a  prolonged 
school  life,  a  larger,  broader  field  of  study 
and  ultimately  an  intenser,  more  efficient 
specialization  by  virtue  of  the  increased 
mental  equipment  thus  obtained. 

We  wish  our  worthy  contemporary  win- 
some Winship  would  preach  this  broader 
gospel  of  a  fuller  education  for  all  our 
children  rather  than  hailing  with  gladness 
the  prevocational  innovation  that  would  so 
early  in  life  push  large  numbers  of  our 
children  out  into  the  merciless  wheels  of 
industry,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  won- 
derfully rich  and  abundant  experience  that 
comes  from  a  prolonged  and  well-rounded 
out  education. 
Kellogg's  Tribute 
to  American  Education 

Vernon  L.  Kellogg  of  Stanford  Univers- 
ity, now  member  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission, pays  rare  tribute  to  American  edu- 
cation in  the  closing  paragraph  of  The  Bel- 
gian Wilderness  in  March  Atlantic  Month- 
ly. Mr.  Kellogg's  work  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  has  given  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  in  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  results  of  different  systems  of  educa- 
tion. After  discussing  the  several  phases 
of  relief  work,  he  closes  by  saying : 

"There  are  many  other  bits  that  might  be 
told.  Only  one  shall  I  add.  It  is  a  word  of 
appreciation  of  the  young  Americans — I  am 
an  old  one — who  have  offered  their  services 
and  performed  their  work  in  a  way  to  bring 
warmth  to  the  heart  and  mist  to  the  eyes 
of  a  believer  in  our  country  and  its  way  of 
producing  men.  Most  of  these  helpers — a 
few    more    than    seventv    Americans    have 


been  so  far  in  the  service — are  young  col- 
lege men,  a  considerable  fraction  of  them 
being  Rhodes'  scholars  from  the  various 
Oxford  colleges.  Trained  in  college  for  any- 
thing but  the  specific  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, they  seem  to  have  found  a  training, 
that,  added  to  a  natural  initiative,  has  made 
them  capable  actors  in  the  world's  work. 
Thrown  into  a  situation  requiring  tact  and 
utmost  discretion,  loaded  with  large  re- 
sponsibilities and  asked  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  important  affairs  of  the 
Commission  under  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, they  have  done  it,  almost  to  a  man, 
with  success.  They  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Belgians  and  Germans  alike.  They 
make  one  proud  of  America,  and  they  lend 
great  encouragement  to  the  observer  of 
American  educational  methods.  Viewed  in 
their  working,  these  methods  have  seemed 
to  many  of  us  very  faulty  ;  viewed  in  their 
results,  so  far  as  young  America  is  a  result 
of  education  at  all,  our  too  easy  pessimism 
is  given  a  proper  unsettling.  I  return  to 
my  university  chair  with  a  renewed  confi- 
dence in  American  educational  work." 


Ten  Minutes  for  Recess 


In  our  March  number  there  appeared  a  chal- 
lenge issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  School 
Masters'  Baseball  Team.  We  have  started  some- 
thing. Many  people  were  surprised  to  read  that 
any  teachers  could  play  ball.  They  thought 
that  all  teachers  were  pale  gentlemen  with  keen 
aversion    for    physical    exertion. 

Among  the  answers  received  is  the  following 
letter  sent  to  Mr.  William  McGorray,  manager 
and  catcher  of  the  School  Masters'  Club: 

Bang-Gun-Go,   Fan   Fan,   China, 

March    Thirty-First,    1916. 
Hon.     William     McGorray, 

Manager  L.  A.   School   Masters'  Team. 
Dear    Sir: — ■ 

In  the  highly  estimable  magazine,  The  West- 
ern lournal  of  Education,  we  found  your  chal- 
lenge to  any  teachers'  team  in  the  world.  If 
you  will  meet  us  in  Honolulu  this  summer  we 
shall    be    over-joyed    to    wallop    you. 

Here  is  our  line-up:  Pop  Goo  Ki,  pitcher; 
Gum  Choo,  catcher;  Long  Looey,  first  base; 
Lun  Too  Slo,  second  base;  No  Got  Wing,  third 
base;  Heep  Bum,  shortstop;  He  Sling  Punk,  left 
field ;  Lcm  Yik  Unk,  center  field;  Mike  Sullivan, 
right  field;  coach  imported  from  Sweden. 
Very    respectfully, 

HIP   HOO   RAH, 
Mgr.   Bang-Gun-Go  Team. 

*  *       * 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HICK  OBSERVER 

A  cereal  is  mush.  That's  why  they  call  them 
•big  movin'  pictures  that  run  sev'ral  months 
"serials." 

*  *       * 

It's  easier  t'  tell  how  your  neighbo's  kids  ought 
t'  be  raised  than  it  is  t'  raise  your  own. 

There's  a  lot  o'  competition  for  attendance 
nowadays.  Baseball  magnates,  picture  shows, 
races  an'  public  schools  are  all  after  big  at- 
tendance. No  wonder  a  few  kids  stays  out  o" 
school   onct  in   a  while. 

It's  mighty  hard  t'  keep  school  teachers  out 
o'  politics  after  they  hev  seen  whut  Wood- 
row    Wilson    done    when    he    went    into    politics. 

Th'  man  with  th'  most  tools  doesn't  always  do 
th'  best  job.  Th'  feller  whut  went  through  th' 
most  schools  an'  colleges  doesn't  always  hev' 
th'    best    edjicatiou. 

:|:  *  =1= 

SECOND  HAND  JOKES 
Is  a  Loaf  Always  Bread? 

"How  is  Robert  getting  along  at  college?" 
asked  the  minister,  who  was  being  entertained 
at   dinner. 

"Splendidly,"  said  the  proud  father,  who  then 
went  on  to  tell  of  his  son's  various  social,  ath- 
letic and  scholastic  successes.  The  minister  said 
it   was   a   fine   thing   to   be   college   bred. 

When  the  minister  was  gone  the  inquisitive 
little   James    asked    his    father:    "Papa,    what    did 


the   minister  mean   by   'college   bred'?" 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Papa,  who  was  looking  over 
his   son's   bills,   "is  a  four  years'  loaf." 

*  *       * 

Where   He   Stood 

"Am  I  good  enough  for  you?"  sighed  the 
fond    lover. 

"No,"  said  the  girl  candidly,  "you're  not,  but 
you  are  too  good  for  any  other  girl." 

*  *       * 

Marjorie:  "Mama,  how  do  you  spell  'Aunt,'  the 
kind    that   ain't   a   bug?" 

*  *       * 

The   Pursuit  of  Possum,  a  Parental   School   Boy 

(Related    bv    Possum    Himself) 

"I  seen  de  Hooky  Cop  comin'  an'  I  sho  did 
run.  No  use.  He  were  ketchin'  up  wif  me  an' 
mah  bref  were  gone.  O  happy  day,  whut  did 
I  see  in  front  of  me!  A  tree!  I  clum  up  it 
jest  when  de  Hooky  Cop  reach  fo'  mah  foot. 
Up  I  clum,  like  a  squrl.  De  Hooky  Cop  shuck 
his  fis'  et  me  an'  holler:  "Come  down  outen 
dat  tree!  You  belongs  in  school,  you  African 
hooky-player." 

I  laf.  "Go  'way,  white  man,  dis  Possum 
am  roostin'  on  dis  limb."  He  laf  when  he  look 
at  me.  He  cain't  hep  laffin'.  He  tuck  out  his 
books  from  his  pockit  an'  set  down  by  de  tree. 
He  say:  "Well,  Possum,  yo'  bettah  git  comfit- 
tuble.     I'm   stayin'   a   long  time  down   here." 

I  watch.  Purty  soon  I  seen  a  big  limb  hangin' 
'way  out  on  de  odder  side  of  de  tree.  I  dumb 
out  an'  watch.  Hooky  Cop  set  still.  I  drap  to 
de  groun'  an'  run.  Away  up  de  street  I  turn 
an'   look   back,   whistlin'   ez   loud    I   kin. 

Hooky  Cop  jump  up  an'  shaice  his  fis'.  Good- 
bye, Misto  Hooky  Cop.  Dis  niggah  is  trab- 
belin'. 

But  de  nex'  day  dey  ketch  me,  an'  here  I  is. 
Lead  me  to  dem  Rittmitick  exampuls,  Misto 
Teacher,   I   might   ez   well   git   a   Edjication!" 


Southern  Counties  News 


SAN    BERNARDINO    COUNTY    TRUSTEES' 
CONVENTION 

The  annual  convention  of  the  school  trustees 
of  San  Bernardino  was  held  in  San  Bernardino 
on  March  25.  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  county 
superintendent,    presided. 

Dr.  Parker  of  Needles  read  a  paper  on  "Venti- 
lation"; Dr.  Pritchard  of  Colton  talked  on  "Den- 
tal Clinic,"  and  Dr.  Ide  of  Redlands  on  "Nutri- 
tion." Dr.  Hill  of  Uplands  spoke  in  regard  to 
"School  Supplies,"  and  the  informal  discussion 
that  followed  resulted  in  a  plan  for  purchasing 
various  supplies  for  the  various  districts  through 
the  county  superintendent's  office. 

During  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Collins, 
deputy  count}'  superintendent,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  "Routine  Work  of  the  School 
Trustees."  Mrs.  Beattie  of  Highland  made  an 
able  address  on  "Illiteracy."  State  Superintendent 
Hyatt  made  the  final  address.  He  spoke  of  the 
educational  needs  for  the  many  foreigners 
living  in  our  country,  and  mentioned  among 
the  efforts  made  to  meet  these  needs  the  so- 
ciological work  of  Henry  Ford,  whose  foreign 
employes  are  taught  the  English  language  by 
especially    qualified    instructors. 

DISTRICT     FEDERATION     OF     PARENT- 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Federation  of 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  held  sessions  in 
San  Bernardino  March  25.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  S.  U.  Stewart  of  Del 
Rosa,  the  president  of  the  Federation.  R.  B. 
Stover,  city  superintendent  of  San  Bernardino 
schools,    gave    the    address    of    welcome. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Edward  Hyatt  addressed  the  Federation  in 
part   as    follows: 

"Education  is  slow  and  conservative.  Its 
changes  are  so  gradual  that  we  do  not  notice 
them.  The  child  grows  into  a  man  before  wc 
notice  it,  we  who  see  him  every  day.  It  is  only 
by  stopping  to  think  about  it  that  we  can  see 
■  how  vastly  the  schools  have  changed  within 
the   time   of  our  own   memories. 

"Unquestionably  the  schools  are  going  to 
change  as  much  in  the  next  20  years  as  they 
have  in  the  past  20  years.  The  school  has  been 
called  the  people's  college.  We  must  not  make 
our  schools  the  rich  man's  preparatory  school 
for  entrance  to  the  university,  but  where  the 
children    of    the    people    learn    to    do    things. 

"We  are  living  in  an  increasingly  artificial 
life.  More  and  more  we  are  herding  into  towns 
and   great   cities   and   getting   further   away   from 
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the    wresting   of    food   and   shelter   from    outdoor 
nature.     Play  is  just  as  necessary  as  food.     You 
cannot    raise    good'  horses    or   men    without    giv- 
idant    exercise   and    play. 
"J  lie  time  is  coming  soon  when  the  old  wood- 
en  desks   will   disappear,   when   tables   and   com- 
i     .  hairs   will   be  used.     Place  a   carpenter 
in    one    of   our    school    desks   and    note    his    un- 
easiness.    He  i~  unable  to  work.     The  desks  may 
b<    likened    to   cages   fastened  i"  the  floor.     The 
changes    in    the    future    are    many,    but    they    are 
oming    and     it    is     the    practical     rather 
than  "the    scholastic    which    will    be    taught    in    the 
futui  ( ," 

CO-OPERATION     BETWEEN     HOME    AND 

SCHOOL 
(By    Geo.     E.    Gallagher,    president    of    the     San 
Francis  o    Board   of    Education,   before   the 
Cal.    Federation   of   School    Women's 
,    l  uesday,  April  18,  1916.) 
The    problem    of    the    relation    of    home    and 
ool   is  iii   its  entirety  too  complex  and  extens- 
.    lequate  treatment,  even  in  outline,  with- 
in   the    limits    of    an    address    suitable    for    this 
tsion.       It    is    my    privilege    to    speak    to    you 
ds    of    co-operation   between   home 
ool.      Hie    school    needs    the    co-opera- 
tion    of   the   home   for   the    same   reason   that   the 
horn  he   school.     They    have   a   common 

Oth    are    striving    to    organize    the    life    of 
the    children    as    they    pass    from    infancy    to    ma- 
turity   so    that    contusion,    uncertainty,    weakness 
and  failure  shall   be  superceded  by  clearness,   de- 
ih    and    success.      Both    profess    to 
make   character-building   paramount.      If   the   two 
do  not   work   in   harmony  the  life  of  the  child  is 
turn   asunder.     The   child   must   be   able   to   pass 
to    the    other    without    experiencing    a 
i    in    demands,   a    relaxation   in   authority   or 
a    lessening    in    sympathy. 

in,    the    school   and    home    must    co-operate 
i  use  they  have  also  different  subordinate  aims. 
If   the    home    could   do   what    the   school   does   we 
tol    have    the    school.      It    is    to   be    em- 
phasized   that    these    subordinate    aims    can   be    at- 
tained   only    as    the    common    aim    of    both    is    at 
the  same  time  subserved.     What  a  child  lives  at 
home    determines    what    he    will    do    in    school; 
what   he  lives  in   the  school  determines  what  he 
will    do    at    home.      To    slate    briefly    what    the 
nature  of  co-operation   between  home  and  school 
uld    be:    It    should    be   one   of   concerted   and 
harmonious     action     in     determining     the     larger 
i  the   child   with   a  clearly  recognized 

division  of  labor,  in  the  matter  of  tasks  and 
activities.  These  could  be  the  principles  of  co- 
operation for  the  school.  The  principle  of  co- 
operation for  the  home  should  be  this:  The 
school  must  guide  the  home  in  its  efforts  to 
ate  and  maintain  conditions  under  which  the 
child  may  succeed  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  home  to  utilize  the 
school  in  securing  the  education  of  the  child, 
not  to  turn  over  the   task  to  the  school. 

No  parent  is  30  bumble  in  station,  so  poor,  so 
deficient  in  knowledge  that  he  may  excuse  him- 
self for  not  supervising  and  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  What  he  needs  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duty  in  this  regard  is  not 
but  common  sense,  deter- 
mination and  love.  Failures -in  school  are  not 
often  due  to  stupidity  of  children  but  to  an 
unri  ■.  hich    is    in    the    power    of    the 

humblest  parent  to  restore  to  order.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  put  itself  in  the  service 
of  the  home  and  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
in-ist  in  the  kind  of  co-operation  that  will  make 
individual    and    social    success    possible. 

In    the   school    has   come   the   social    opportun- 
ities   of    the  It    may    reach    out    with 
lom    and    encouragement    to    the 
hon                               me    chance    for   realizing   their 
ideals    lies    in    the    education    of    the    children. 

Ord   about    tlu-    methods    of   co-opcra- 

'  tion  iid    school.      There    are    two 

0   ration    between    home 

hool       Both    are   necessary;    neither   alone 

"d   is  the  indirect  through 

1    organization;    the    other    direct 

realizing  the  possibilities 

Sc  indirect  method.      Under  this 

Inad   maj  ioned: 

inent    for    increase    of    school 
nues. 

and     ventilation     of     school 
build 

it    p     tion    of    school    chil- 
dren. 

th   and   eyes   of  children. 

ol     playground      move- 
ment. 
In    a    word,    all    that    we    can    class    under    child 
welfare.     Here  all  who  have  the  good  of  children 


at  heart  may  co-operate  with  others  to  make 
the  school  what  it  ought  to  be.  Valuable  and 
indispensable  as  this  work  all  is  it  amounts  at 
best  to  creating  the  necessary  conditions  under 
which  the  work  of  the  school  may  best  be  done. 
The  direct  co-operation  of  the  home,  the  father 
and  mother,  with  the  school,  the  teacher,  is  that 
form  of  social  interaction  which  alone  guarantees 
to  the  children  moral  progress  and  stability,  in- 
tellectual growth  and  self-realization. 
*       *       * 

A    QUESTIONAIRE 

.Mrs.  Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  State 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools,  under  date 
March  20,  1916,  sent  to  J.  F.  West,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  San  Diego  county,  a  question- 
aire  relating  to  the  Normal  School  graduates 
and  their  efficiency  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Some  of  her  queries  and  Mr.  West's  re- 
plies   arc    interesting: 

Q.  Have  you  found  Normal  School  graduates 
efficient  in  meeting  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  schoolroom?  If  not,  in  what  ways  do 
they  fail? 

■  A.  I  have  found  such  graduates,  as  a  rule, 
efficient  in  handling  the  ordinary  schoolroom 
problems;  far  more  so  than  teachers  entering 
the  profession  without  normal  school  training". 
Some  teachers  fail  because  of  congenial  incapac- 
ity, and  no  training  could  overcome  it. 

Q.  Are  normal  school  graduates  "students," 
or  are  they  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  they  already  possess?  D<3  they  at- 
tend  "summer   schools"   or  enter  universities? 

A.  Many  of  our  normal  school  graduates 
employed  in  this  county  are  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  students; .  they  are  eager  Jor  Knowl- 
edge, and  seek  it  on  every  occasion;  many 
save  their  small  earnings  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  themselves  more  proficient,  and  to 
that  end  they  enter  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Many  other  teachers,  I  know,  would  glad- 
ly do  the  same  were  they  not  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  regret  to. say,  1  find  altogether  too  many 
teachers    content    with    themselves    as    they    are. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  normal  school  graduates 
strong  or  weak  in  knowledge?  In  teaching 
skill?   In   professional   spirit?     in   personality? 

A.  I  regret  to  say  that  normal  school  gradu- 
ates, as  a  rule,  are  inadequately  prepared  in  the 
knowledge  of  subject-matter;  yet  they  strike  a 
much  higher  average,  1  find,  than  teachers  enter- 
ing the  public  service  by  channels  other  than 
the  normal  school. 

Most  of  the  graduates  whose  work  I  have  in- 
spected are   well-trained   in  methods. 

The  professional  spirit  of  these  teachers,  as 
a    rule,    is   very   good. 

Dame  Nature  has  not  smiled  on  all  of  them, 
hence  a  few  have  not  the  pleasing  personality 
■  that  is  requisite  for  a  "top-notch"  teacher. 

Q.  Are  normal  school  graduates  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  California  school  law?  If  not, 
what   knowledge   are   they   lacking? 

A.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  the  great 
body  of  teachers  are  woefully  ignorant  of  the 
provisions  of  the  California  school  law.  Even 
those  who  have  a  smattering  do  not  seem  to 
know   how   to   apply   what   they   do   know. 

Q.  Are  normal  school  graduates  inclined  to 
center  their  attention  upon  the  child — his  well- 
being,    growth,   and    development? 

A.  The  average  normal  graduate — yes.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  in  their  pre- 
paration for  their  life-work  normal  girls  should 
learn  how  to  study  the  home  conditions  of  the 
children;  how  to  learn  the  dispositions  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  children;  how  to  train  for  a 
better  citizenship  and  have  a  well-rounded,  sym- 
metrical  -roduct   as   the   lesult  of   their   labors. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  in  general  to 
offer  to  normal  school  faculties  in  order  that 
the  elementary  schools  may  be  provided  with 
the    most    efficient    teachers    possible? 

A.  The  course  should  be  made  four  years 
above  the  high  school,  with  academic  training 
adequate  and  accompanied  by  the  widest  pos- 
sible experience.  It  may  be  wise  to  do  this  step 
by  step,  that  is,  making  the  normal  course  a 
three-year  course  until  June,  1918  or  1919,  then 
adding  still  another  year  and  making  the  four- 
year   course   go  into   effect  about   1920. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  thor- 
oughly revise  the  list  of  approved  normal  schools 
outside  of  California,  then  hew  close  to  the 
line,  cutting  out  every  institution  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  our  California  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. 


PINEHURST  GROUNDS  OPENED 

The  opening  of  the  Pinehurst  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern  Rail- 
way, was  marked  by  a  picnic  of  the  Grass- 
hoppers'   Club    of   Oakland    on    April   23. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  Benj.  Ratz,  presi- 
dent; Emery  Arnold,  vice  president;  Ted  Gar- 
son,  financial  secretary;  Art  Mathieson,  recording 
secretary. 

The  beautiful  picnic  ground  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  redwoods  along  the  line  of  the 
Oakland,  Antioch  Railway.  Music  will  be  of- 
fered here  every  Sunday  and  holiday  during  the 
summer. 
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In   Less  Time 
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FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected  by  Automatic   Block   Signals 
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THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO  EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a  certain  part  of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these   words    sink   deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that   ia 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden  tip  with   a  red   rubber  eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3    grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School    Boards,     where 
this    style    of   pencil    is   wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full   particulars   as   to   costrmethod   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY  CITY,   N.  J. 
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The   Undergraduate   and 
His   English 

An  exchange  says :  "The,  University  of 
Oregon  has  made  special  arrangements  for 
students  who  come  tip  from  the  high  schools 
speaking  and  writing  crude  English.  Like 
Harvard's  undergraduates,  these  young  men 
and  women  are  being  required  to  be  cor- 
rect in  'form'  as  well  as  in  'content.'  " 

The  mere  knowledge  of  facts  is  not  to 
be  allowed  hereafter  to  excuse  misspelling, 
ungrammatical  sentences  and  similar  of- 
fenses against  form  in  the  written  tests  of 
university  work,  or  to  justify  faulty  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation  in  the  oral  tests. 
The  undergraduate  must  be  brought  up  in 
English.  How  shall  this  be  done? 
Back  to  First  Principles 

Prevent,  then  there  will  be  no  need  to 
cure. 

Teach  the  alphabet,  teach  looking  at 
words,  teach  close  scrutiny  of  every  syl- 
lable, give  each  letter  its  name — in  spelling 
the  word — attack  the  word  in  the  logical 
way — from  the  front  first.  Teach  the  big 
names,  the  correct  names  of  sentences.  De- 
fine each  kind  of  a  sentence.  Give  a  cor- 
rect form  for  each  kind  of  sentence,  and 
then  drill,  drill,  drill  on  sentence  making"  to 
order — a  sentence  of  each  kind  each  day, 
one  set  at  least,  more  if  possible,  with  espe- 
cial drill  on  the  exclamatory  sentence.  Do 
not  be  guilt}'  of  calling  any  sentence  an 
exclamatory  sentence  no  matter  in  what 
tone  of  voice  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  ut- 
tered. The  tone  of  voice  is  rhetorical,  not 
necessarily  grammatical.  For  instance : 
"Where  was  Roderick  then !"  is  not  an  ex- 
clamatory sentence ;  it  is  an  interrogative 
sentence  used  as  an  exclamation,  just  as  a 
substantive  clause  is  used  as  a  noun. 

The  true  exclamatory  sentence  is  of  this 
sort:  "What  a  bright  day  it  is!"  "How  well 
she   plays   the   piano !" 

Then  go  back  to  teaching  grammar  of  the 
real  structural  kind,  not  that  sort  of  prize 
puzzle  occupation  of  intricate  diagram,  of 
parsing,  and  prolonged  analysis. 

But  every  child  who  reaches  the  fourth 
grade  has  capacity  to  learn  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  four  kinds  of  sentences,  and 
subject  and  predicate. 

"Omit  all  technical  grammar,"  is  the  one 
command  that  if  obeyed,  will  do  more  to 
undermine  the  forms  of  spoken  English,  and 
make  written  English  the  crude  incorrect 
and  inadequate  vehicle  for  expression  that 
it  is  today  among  undergraduates  and 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  knowledge 
of  technical  grammar  is  unnecessary  and  to 
bolster  up  this  assertion  by  the  argument 
that  the  masters  of  English  were  not  slaves 
to  grammar  and  its  rules. 

Why,  bless  you,  those  masters  wrote  in 
their  mother  tongue.  It  was  their  precious 
inheritance  and  their  mastery  of  it  estab- 
lished our  forms  of  speech.  But  today,- 
with  our  ever  changing  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  our  population,  we  have  to  attempt 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  who, 
trying  to  speak  our  language,  mar  it  with 
their  ignorance  of  correct  English,  and  their 
inability  to  master  not  only  the  niceities  of 
English  speech,  but  its  structural  form,  its 
pronounciation  and  its  purity  and  strength. 
They  are   ignorant  of  their   own   language. 
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Unless  we  are  willing  to  have  our  noble 
English  superceded  by  a  new  language, 
polyglot  in  origin,  full  of  solecisms,  bar- 
barisms and  vulgar  slang,  we  must  combat 
the  "seen"  and  "done"  of  the  common 
colloquial  speech  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

Public   Speaking   for   Pupils 

A  recent  writer  says  "The  educational 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  platform 
practice  in  the  various  forms  of  public  ad- 
dress are  numerous.  It  develops  many  de- 
sirable qualities,  such  as  ease  and  grace  of 
manner,  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought, 
fluency  and  effectiveness  of  speech." 

In  these  sentiments  all  school  teachers 
who  still  keep  in  touch  with  the  world 
and  its  events  must  agree.  Every  boy  of 
Loday  should  become  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  in  debate,  in  argu- 
ment. Every  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  join  in  concert  reading,  concert  recita- 
tion, and  by  easy  stages  be  led  to  declaim 
alone  what  he  has  learned  to  recite  in  con- 
cert. 

It  is  a  shame  to  "graduate"  grammar 
school  boys  and  send  them  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  their  living,  without  giving 
them  the  ability  to  stand  before  an  audi- 
ence, with  ease  and  confidence,  to  address 
listeners  without  trepidation,  and  be  able 
to  hold  their  own. 

Constant  practice  in  school  room  exer- 
cises, both  in  concert  and  in  individual 
recitation,  will  develop  power  in  the  young 
man  that  no  amount  of  talky  teaching  can 
accomplish.  Talk  about  your  vocational 
and  your  intermediate  schools  !  Any  school 
that  fails  to  do  this  for  its  pupils,  is  a 
failure,  and  I  can  prove  it ! 
Product  Maps 
Rabinort's  Geography 

In  making  product  maps  to  illustrate  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  teachers 
cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  map 
illustrations  in  Rabinort's  Geography,  deal- 
ing with  the   United  States  as  a  whole. 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  this  column, 
the  attempts  to  designate  areas  of  pro- 
ducts by  solid,  blocks  of  color,  fail  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  subject  because 
certain  areas  produce  varied  products.  For 
instance,  Rabinort  indicates  the  wheat 
production  b}_  solid  pink,  the  coal  in  the 
same  section  is  shown  by  congregated  dots, 
the  iron  by  solid  black  masses,  the  petro- 
leum by  black  rings,  and  the  corn  by  ob- 
lique blue  lines.  By  this  arrangement  all 
these  in  the  same  section,  in  the  identical 
section,  are  clearly  shown  by  this  diversified 
method,    and    at    a    glance. 

It  is  idle  to  make  a  set  of  maps,  each 
one  colored  with  solid  colors  to  illustrate 
the  varied  products,  a  map  for  a  product, 
for  then  the  student  fails  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  diversified  products  and  the 
manifold  interests — farming,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  of  the  one  sec- 
tion. 

Again  have  recourse  to  the  blank  railroad 
maps.  Let  the  children  make  their  own 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  At  first 
let  the  children  neatly  print  the  names  of 
the  leading  products — in  red  ink — in  their 
proper  sections.  Then  let  them  wash  in  the 
solid  colors — a  five-cent  bottle  of  red  ink, 
a  piece  of  a  cake  of  yellow  water  color,   a 


brush  and  some  blue  ink — or  crayon — and 
the  outfit  is  provided.  The  children  love 
to    make    these    maps. 

In  this   connection   I   should   like  to  give 
special    thanks    to    the    Santa    Fe    Railroad 
for  its  courtesy  and  generosity  in  the  mat- 
ter of  maps. 
Colored   Resource   Map 
of  the  United  States 

Last  month  I  referred  to  a  colored  re- 
source map  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  standard  map 
of  our  country.  Would  that  every  teacher 
and  every  pupil  in  all  our  land  each  could 
have  one  of  these  maps.  This  remarkable 
bird's  eye  resource  map  gives  a  graphic  idea 
of  the  vast  and  varied  riches  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  East  are  the  factories,  in  the 
South  the  cotton  flowers  white.  The  Cen- 
tral West  is  devoted  to  corn,  hogs  and 
dairy  products.  Still  farther  West  are  the 
great  grain  and  cattle  raising  sections. 
Then  comes  mining,  clearly  shown  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Rockies,  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  sheep  raising,  fishing, 
lumbering  and  fruit  culture.  This  won- 
derful map  is  only  five  cents  each,  or 
fifty  cents  a  dozen,  and  is  published  by  the 
World  Chronicle  Co.,  542  So.  Dearborn 
street,    Chicago. 

All     progressive,     wide     awake     teachers 
would    do    well    to   send    a    quarter    to    the 
World   Chronicle   Co.,   for   its   special   trial 
offer.     Don't   delay ;   do   it  now ! 
Professor  Zaner  Said: 

"Writing  is  an  act,  not  an  art;  yester- 
day it  was  form ;  today  it  is  movement ;  the 
writing  methods  of  today  must  meet  to- 
day's   needs. 

"The  needs  of  the  day  are  rapidity  and 
legibility. 

"The  teacher's  problem  is  to  know  the 
child's  need  and  to  teach  writing  as  ef- 
ficiently as  she  teaches  any  subject.  The 
teacher  of  writing  must  know  what  she  is 
to  teach,  and  she  must  know  how  to  do 
what  she  would  have  her  pupils  do.  She 
must  go  to  the  blackboard  and  do  it ;  al- 
ways remembering  that  writing  is  a  man- 
ual act   rather  than   an   art. 

"An  ounce  of  showing  is  worth  a  pound 
of  telling'.  There  is  more  inspiration  in  the 
act   than   in  the   word. 

"The  act  of  doing  illustrates  far  more 
than   the  word  of  telling. 

"The  child's  position  must  combine  health 
and  efficienc)'.  The  child  must  learn  to 
sit  healthfully.  The  teacher  who  can  grow 
straight  spines,  and  teach  children  to  sit 
squarely  at  their  desks  has  placed  the  child 
in   a   condition   ready   to   learn. 

"Don't  teach  in  one  grade  what  must  be 
broken  up  or  altered  later  on.  The  child 
should  not  be  required  to  unlearn,  but  to 
improve.  The  same  kind  of  action  is  re- 
quired, but  the  quality  should  differ  with 
the    different    grades. 

"The  younger  the  child,  the  larger  the 
handwriting.  Obtain  freedom  of  movement, 
rapidity,  write  easily,  with  spontaneity. 
Practice   writing  exercises   to   lively  music. 

"Writing  must  not  be  scrip  drawing. 
Writing  must  not  come  from  the  fingers — 
it  must  flow  from  the  body  outwrard.  To 
teach  children  to  loosen  up  their  writing, 
tell  them  to  practice,  letting  only  the  point 
of  the   pen   or  pencil   touch  the   paper — the 
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movement  to  come  from  the  body.  Place 
the  paper  near  the  ink  well.  From  ink  to 
paper  must  be  in  the  shortest  possible  line." 

The  lecturer  said  that  it  would  be  a 
g 1  thing  i"  have  a  class  practice  move- 
ment exercise  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  well,  we  tried  it.  put  a  march  on  the 
talking  machine  and  then  kept  time  with 
"M's"  and  "\"s  and  fancy  scrolls  and  ovals. 
It  was  great,  the  freedom,  spontaneity  and 
joyousness  of  movement  would  have  de- 
lighted   Giotto   himself! 

I>,.  \.>u  know  what  pleased  me  the  most 
in    this    address? 

It  was  Dr.  Zaner's  statement  that  it  was 
wrong  to  teach  a  child  in  one  grade  that 
which   he   must   unlearn    in    the   next. 

ve  do  this?  Do  you?  What  about 
phonograms  that  later  are  discarded  for 
spelling  by  syllables?  What  about  enforc- 
ing the  habit  of  written  syllabification  of 
every  word  in  the  spelling  lesson,  only  to 
have  subsequent  teachers  fight  against  the 
habit  so  acquired,  in  the  hope  of  teaching 
children  to  write  in  a  workmanship  manner 
irding  to  the  requirements  of  busi- 
English?  What  about  ignoring  the 
alphabet  as  a  whole,  ami  then  teaching 
it    in    the    tilth    grade? 

What  about  ignoring  the  letters,  and 
never  mentioning  their  names  and  then 
throwing  fits  because  the  children  cannot 
spell? 

A  child  that  has  learned  to  read  by  the 
block  system.  1>\  words  in  chunks  as  it 
were,  will  never  recognize  at  a  glance,  the 
difference  between  '■lunch"  and  "launch."  To 
his  atrophied  verbal  vision  "unch"  is  "unch" 
in  both  words,  and  he  will  fail  to  give  the 
"a"  its  value.  Unless  he  unlearns  his  early 
lessons  and  masters  the  alphabet.  Never 
teach  a  child  in  one  grade  what  he  must  un- 
learn   in    a    subsequent    one! 

What  about  teaching  children  to  read — 
and  to  study  out  loud  while  they  are  in  the 
class?  What  about  the  efforts  in  latter 
io  eluck  the  pests  who  read  aloud  in 
libraries  and  on  street  cars,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  classroom? 
W  hat  kind  of  pedagogy  is  it  that  does  these 
things?  i  don't  know.  I  don't  do  them! 
Ask    those    who    do. 
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FLAG    CODE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

AND   G.  A.  R.  AS  ADAPTED  TO 

SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

In  raising  or  lowering  our  national  emblem 
it    must    not   Ik-    allowed    to   touch    the    ground. 

It     should     he     raised     before     the     opening    of 

huol  and  lowered  soon  after  its  close  each  day. 

I  in  Memorial  Day,  it  should  be  raised  at  half 
mast,  where  il  remains  till  noon,  then  it  should 
go   io   top-mast    till   evening. 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  up  after 
sundown. 

The  blue  field,  or  Union  Jack,  must  always 
he  at  the  top,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  signal  of 
distress. 

A  valuable  flag  is  not  expected  to  remain  up 
during  a  storm. 

To  leave  the  flag  up  all  night  indicates  that 
the  [dace  over  which  it  floats  is  besieged  by  its 
enemies. 

In  raising  the  flag  to  half  mast,  it  must  first 
go  to  top  staff  and  then  be  dropped  to  half 
-tall  from  there;  and  in  taking  it  down  at  night 
it  must  first  go  to  top  staff  and  let  down  from 
there. 

Half  staff  means  a  drop  on  the  staff  equal  to 
the    width    of    the    flag   or   a    little    more. 

This  nation  has  spent  in  its  establishment  and 
maintenance  more  than  $25,000,000,000.00,  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  which  has  been  for  war  pur- 
poses, viz:  The  establishment  of  the  nation,  its 
defense,  support  of  army  and  navy,  pensions 
and    war   claims. 

There  are  thirteen  stripes  in  our  flag,  the  red 
and  the  white,  and  whether  emblems  -of  purity 
or  emblems  of  courage,  each  stripe  has  cost 
the  nation  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  There 
are  forty-eight  stars  on  that  flag  and  each  star 
has  cost  the  nation  more  than  ten  thousand 
human  lives  to  maintain  that  galaxy  of  stars 
caught  from  the  heavens  above  and  brought  to 
earth  to  live  among  men. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  and  more,  480,000 
human  lives  and  more,  is  the  toll  of  human 
suffering,  that  our  starry  emblem  may  keep  its 
place  among  the   flags  of  the  earth. 

Should  we  not  honor  it?  Should  we  not  keep 
sacred  the  day  set  apart  by  the  nation  in  mem- 
ory   of    its    martyred    defenders? 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May, 
Memorial  Day,  the  flag  goes  to  top  staff  and 
then  is  immediately  lowered  to  half  staff,  wher<» 
it  remains  during  the  ceremonies  of  decoration, 
the  "In  Memoriam."  At  twelve,  noon,  the  flag 
goes  to  top  staff,  for  mourning  hath  its  limita- 
tions, and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  rejoicing 
over  the  wonderful  achievements  of  our  com- 
rades, living  and  dead,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
great    principles    symbolized   by    the    FLAG. 


THE  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING 

Has  won  its  way  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  become  the 
standard.  At  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
its  author  was  given  a  Highest  Medal  of  Honor  as 
Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  The  PALMER 
METHOD  makes  rapid,  clear-as-print  handwriting  fas- 
cinating and  easy. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     PALMER 

METHOD    CARRIES    WITH    IT,    FREE, 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE 

FOR    TEACHERS 

and     it 

PRODUCES   JOY    IN   THE   WRITING    CLASSES 

We  are  training  more  than  30,000  teachers  a  year. 
If  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  course  free,  you  may  have 
it  for  $10,  and  you  will  call  it  the  best  investment  you 
ever    1 1 1 .  i .  I .  . 

OUR    TEXTBOOKS 
The  PALMER    METHOD  OF   BUSINESS  WRIT- 
ING,  lor   third  grade   pupils  and   ahove,   and   WRITING 
LESSONS    FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES,    for    first    and 
second   grade   pupils, 

Write  us,  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we 
will    furnish    an    estimate    of    what    it    will    cost    to    install 

i!..    PALMER    METHOD   in   your  school. 

The  A.  M.  Palmer  Co. 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

30    Irvine    Place 
CHICAGO.    ILL. 
32  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
120    Boylston    St. 
CEDAR    RAPIDS,    IA. 
Palmer    Bldg. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


Summer 

Normal 

Session 


July  3  -  August  11 
1916 


This  course  offers  the  most  practical 
and  scientific  training  possible  for  the 
commercial  teacher.  In  addition  to  in- 
struction in  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  shorthand,  the  pedagogy 
of  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office 
Training,  Business  English,  and  Com- 
mercial Correspondence  is  successfully 
imparted,  and  teachers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conducting  practice  classes 
under  the  supervision  of  competent 
critics. 

The  course  prepares  eligible  teachers 
for  the  Gregg  Federation  Teachers' 
Certificate  and  for  the  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificate granted  by  Mr.   Gregg. 

UNUSUAL  FEATURES 

1.  A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  a  six 
weeks'  reporting  course  conducted 
by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  speed. 
The  work  is  highly  concentrated, 
every  moment  being  made  to  count 
for  the  upbuilding  of  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. 

2.  A  special  class  for  teachers  of  other 
systems  wishing  to  change  to  Gregg 
Shorthand  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful innovations  last  year,  and 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  course 
in  the  future.  Drills  are  given  on 
the  forms  and  combinations  that  are 
peculiar  to  Gregg  Shorthand,  with 
full  explanations  as  to  why  they 
are  different  from  other  systems; 
and  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  handling  the  work 
in  changing  from  other  systems  to 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

3.  Visits  to  some  of  the  big  business 
houses  of  Chicago  under  the  direc- 
tion of  members  of  the  faculty  are 
productive  o  f  wonderful  results. 
Many  teachers  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  how  the  products 
of  the  business  schools  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  of  modern  busi- 
ness. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  School's  An- 
nouncement for  1916,  and  plan  now  to 
get  the  Gregg  Training  this  summer. 


Gregg  School 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago        ...         Illinois 
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GRADUATE  ROLLED  ON  THE  FLOOR 

"Finals"  are  being  robbed  of  their  terrors 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Diego  county.  The  Board  this  year  adopted 
the  plan  of  preparing  tests  for  prospective  eighth 
grade  graduates  in  four  major  subjects  (arith- 
metic, history,  English  and  geography),  and 
authorizing  each  teacher  to  prepare  her  own 
tests  in  the  minors.  In  circulars  sent  out  to 
each  district,  the  Board  requested  the  teach- 
ers to  copy  the  major  tests  on  the  blackboard 
and  in  that  or  in  some  other  way  prevent  the 
pupils  knowing  that  the  examinations  were  pre- 
pared  by    the    County    Board. 

The  following  amusing  letter  was  written 
by  one  of  the  teachers  under  date  April   13: 

"I  succeeded  in  giving  the  County  Board 
examinations  without  arousing  any  suspicions 
on  the  part  of  the  class.  None  of  the  pupils 
fell  below  85  per  cent.  When  the  last  paper 
was  finished,  I  quietly  remarked  that  I  was 
pleased  to  inform  the  class  that  they  had 
successfully  passed  the  test  by  the  County 
Board. 

"Julia  grasped  the  situation  first.  'Airs.  Brown!' 
she  exclaimed,  'do  you  mean  we  have  passed 
the  finals  that  we  were  dreading  so  much?'  T 
answered,  'Yes,'  whereupon^  she  sprang  up  and 
jumped    up   and    down    for   joy. 

"The  others  came  crowding  around  me  and 
we  swarmed  out  into  the  vestibule.  Hattie,  (old- 
est member  of  the  class)  cried  out,  'Oh,  1  so 
glad    I    just    want    to    climb    a    tree!' 

"Howard  said,  'They've  'been  telling  me  at 
home  that  I'd  be  sitting  here  next  year  poring 
over  the  same  old  studies,'  and  down  he  went 
on  the  floor,  rolled  over  and  over  to  the  steps 
and  was  half-way  down  them  before  he  caught 
himself.     And   how   he   did   shout! 

"The  enthusiasm  of  the  eighth  graders  was 
contagious.  I  shared  their  pleasure  fully  though 
of  course  in  no  such  demonstrative  way." 

The   sight  of  a  teacher  rolling  down   steps  for 

joy  would  indeed  have  been   a   spectacle   unusual 

in   the  annals   of   pedagogy. 
*       *       # 

A  NEW  EFFICIENCY  BLANK  FOR  RATING 
TEACHERS 

Following  the  lines  of  thought  in  the  modern 
schools  of  education,  a  form  of  a  "graf"  has 
been  worked  out  to  show  the  success  or  "effici- 
ency" of  teachers.  The  first  practical  or  com- 
mercial use  of  such  a  graf  has  been  made  by 
the  Clark  Teachers'  Agency.  The  experience 
of  the  managers  (men  with  wide  experience  as 
teachers  and  also  as  agency  directors)  has  led 
them  to  place  the  following  topics  on  the  blank 
as  being,  in  their  estimation,  of  primary  im- 
portance: character,  knowledge  of  subject  mat- 
ter, technique  of  teaching,  governing  skill,  how 
does  teacher  work  under  supervision,  interest 
in  student  activities  (athletics,  debating,  etc.), 
personal  appearance,  social  qualities  and  disposi- 
tion. 

The  Clark  Agency  has  very  recently  taken 
over  the  American  Teachers'  Agency  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee  and  has  arranged  with  David 
R.  Kerr,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  office  in  Knoxville.  Dr.  Kerr  has  been  for 
several  years  conducting  a  select  school  for  girls. 
He  was  for  many  years  president  of  Westminster 
College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  of  Bellevue  College, 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  is  well  known  as  a  Presby- 
terian divine  and  as  a  lecturer  in  the  educational 
field. 

With  seven  offices  the  Clark  Teachers'  Agency 
is  equipped  to  give  the  most  complete  co-oper- 
ative service. 


GOVERNMENT  OPENS  FREE  EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU 

The  Government  has  opened  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  and  labor  exchange  in  the  U.  S. 
Appraiser's  building,  San  Francisco,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  job  and  the  jobless  to- 
gether without  cost  to  employer  or  work- 
man. 

Every  postoffice  is  supplied  with  blank  forms 
of  application  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
others  who  seek  help,  and  the  man  who  wants 
employment.  These  blanks  are  transmitted 
through  the  mail  to  the  office  of  the  bureau 
in  San  Francisco  without  postage.  This  ser- 
vice is  free  to  the  employer  and  employee. 
Applications  can  be  made  with  the  blank  forms, 
by  telephone,  Sutter  6108,  letter  or  personal 
call. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  object  of  the  bureau  to 
promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  congested  communities  throughout 
the  country  and  bring  the  landless  man  to  the 
manless  land.     It  is   also   a   division   of  informa- 


tion for  the  benefit  of  the  prospective  settler, 
the  farmer  in  need  of  help,  and  the  person  seek- 
ing  work. 

All  applications  are  honored  by  registration, 
and  an  effort  made  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  corps  of  efficient  officers  have  been  detailed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  this 
port,    to    attend    to    this    work    exclusively. 

The  division  is  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S. 
Department    of    Labor,    Washington,    D.    C. 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

CONCERT    BARITONE 

Late   of   New  York 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  -  VOICE  PLACEMENT 

For 

The   Speaker  The  Teacher  The   Singer 

A    SPECIALTY 

Residence  Studio: 

1280   VALLEJO   STREET       -       SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone   Franklin  3922 


THE  WHITEST  CRAYON   ON  EARTH 

BEST     1835 


BEST    IN    1916 

Made  from  sterilized,  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  materials 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


THIS  IS  THE  TIME  OF  YEAR 

When  High  School  Teachers  are  selecting'  Texts  for  use   with   next  year's 

classes. 

If  you  are  contemplating'  changes  in  your  texts,  be  sure  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  following"  before  making"  your  recommendations: 

Ashley:    "Early   European    Civilization" $1.50 

Bagster-Collins:  "First  Book  in  German" 1.10 

Black   &  Davis :   "Practical   Physics" 1.25 

Burch   &  Nearing:   "Elements  of  Economics" 1.00 

Canby   &    Opdycke:    "Elements    of    Composition" 1.00 

Cunningham  &  Lancelot:  "Soils  and  Plant  Life"   1.10 

Ford   &   Ammerman:   "Plane   and   Solid   Geometry" 1.25 

Hegner:   "Practical   Zoology" 1.40 

Kirtland   &   Rogers:   "Introduction   to    Latin" 85 

Maloubier  &  Moore:  "First  Book  in  French" 1.10 

All  New,   Modern,  Teachable   Texts 

The  Macmillan  Company 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Q^5§fs^   Low  Far 

'^9/sUNSET     \**\ 

[OGDEN  &  SHASTA] 

ROUTES 

V^-^^\\V  ROUND   TRIP 

Xjl  l^  I   V*  V/  Baltimore  -------     $108.50 

^isN*  I    \^yr                                                                          Boston           -------  112.70 

Chicago              -------  72.50 

FIRST   IN    SAFETY                                                                 Colorado     Springs         -----  55.00 

Dallas       --------  62.50 

SALE    DATES                                                   genver           - -  55.00 

Houston     --------  62. 5U 

Tune  1,  2,   3,   8,   9,   10,   26,   27,   28.                                                      Kansas     City         ------  60.00 

July   1,  2,   4,    5,   6,    11,    12,    13,   26,   27,   28.                                      Memphis            -------  70.00 

Aug.    1,    2,    3,    8,    9,    10,    24,    25,    28,    29.                                               Montreal        - U0.70 

Sept.   7,   8,   11,   12.                                                                                    New  Orleans -  70.00 

Tickets    will    also    be    sold    to    Buffalo.     N.     Y.,               New   York   -------  110.70 

Tuly  4,    5   and   6,   August   1,   2,   and   3;   to   Cincinnati,               Ogden       --------  4U.UU 

'Ohio,    July    11,    12    and    13;    to    Davenport,    la.,    July               Philadelphia          ------  liu./u 

26,    27    and    28;    to    Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    September               Quebec     --------  l^u.su 

11      inrl      17                                                                                                                                                                                 St.        LOUIS       -------  /U.UU 

Salt    Lake    Citv        ------  40.00 

Going    Limit    15    Days                                             Toronto                   ------  98.50 

Return    Limit     Three    Months                                      Washin-ton      -------  108.50 

from   Date  of   Sale,   but  not  be-  wasnington 

yond   October  31,    1916  and  °tner  Pomts 

Good  on  All  Trains— Pullman   Standard   and   Tourist    Sleeping   Cars— Best 
Dining  Car  in  America — Stopovers  Going  and  Returning. 

SI  10  70  to   New  York  is   good   between   New   Orleans  and   New  York  by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic   S.   S. 
Line,    with   sailings   Wednesdays   and    Saturdays,     and    includes    Berth    and     Meals    on    Steamers. 
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The  Western  Journal  of  Education 

HARK  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

EDWARD    MYAl  l.    Supt    of    Public    Instruction,    E-'ditoi 
of  Offici.il   Department. 

AI.ICI-:   KOSK    i'(i\\  i  k,    \    oeiate   Editor,  Teacher   Edison 

School,  San  l-'ranctsco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  "f  every 
teacher  who  it  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  i- 
not  run  in  the  interest  ol  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest     or     type     of     educational     doctrine.        its      field      in 

optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 

uplift,    both    of    men    and    measures. 

.    Contributions    of^  an     educational    character, 
including      Methods,      Devices,      School      News,      Matters       01 

i I   to  School    J  i  ustees,  etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per   Year  Single  Copies.    15   Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE    WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

324   Phelan   Building.  San   Francisco.   Cal. 

Entered  at  San   Fran  Cisco  Post  <  'fficc  as  second  class  matti  r. 


Editorial  Notes 


;;!'--.; 


i  -    '-'■ 


P.  P.  Claxton  is  a  new  voice  for  a  national 
educational  system.    The  plan  that  he  oul 
lines  as  a   pari    of   the    work   of   the   (J.   S. 
Bureau  of   Education  provides  for  an  ideal 
service. 

■:-■        ■:-         :■ 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  is  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Edward  I  halt  type  of  man  in  ap- 
pearance, and  is  keen  <m  direct  phrasing  of 
words  into  thoughts  that  get  across.  Mis 
talk  at  the  School  Masters'  Club  praised  the 
work  01  the  medical  scientist  and  exposed 
some  of  the  Fakish  methods  of  educational 
leaders,  lie  could  just  as  readily  rind  ex- 
amples of  the  "fake"  in  the  Md.  as  in  tlie 
Plld.  and  in  the  private  hospital,  as  in  the 
public   educational   institutions. 

Let   US   have    Peace.      Let    us  eelel irate   the 

victories  of  Peace  in  all  our  schools  on  May 

18th. 

*  * 

The  spirit  of  Militarism  is  everywhere 
present.  You  cannot  resist.  Oppose  pre- 
paredness and  you  are  made  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  blood  on  the  door  of 
your  own  home.  The  troops  marching, 
have  awakened  the  silence  of  the  peaceful 
conscience.  It  may  be  all  right  to  prepare  for 
defense.  If  it  is.  it  is  sure  all  right  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  world  not  for  conquest 
but  for  humanity.  This  we  know  that  in 
times  of  military  rule,  the  ten  command- 
ments are  suspended.  Ethical  questions  he- 
come  mere  nonsense,  and  "the  strong  men 
are  killed  in  battle,  and  the  wise  men  manu- 
facture guns,  powder  ami  other  munitions 
of  war. 

*  * 

Let     all     the    schools    celebrate     peace    on 

May  18th. 

*  *      * 

The  California  Blue   Bulletin  for  March  is 

a    most    creditable    publication.       Il    is    our 

i    c  i  impel  itor.      1 1    does   not   inlcrfei  e 

■with  our  advertising  patronage,  bul  an  issue 
I  1 6,1 00  i  -ini  quarterl)  ti i  teai  hers  and 
trustees.  The  Bulletin  is  a  great  educa- 
tional agency.  It  can  never  lake  the  placi 
of  an  independent  educational  journal,  bul 
it  doc*-  take  the  place  "f  a  subsidized  one. 
Ii   is  certainly  worth   while  even   if  it   doe 

abridge  our  subscription  lis)  once  in  ■<  while. 

+      *      * 

Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  a  great  student  of  educational 
problems.  lie  has  sent  us  an  interesting 
document    issued    by    "The    American    Midi 

c.d  Association"  on  "The   Intelligence   Ex- 
amination   and    Evaluation,"   by   .1.    Victoi 

llaberman  of   Berlin.     This  is  a  critical  dis- 


cussion of  the  Binet  tests,  and  the  presenta- 

ti f  a  new  valuation  sheet  on  knowledge, 

memory,  comprehension,  combination,  at- 
tention, feeling,  reliability  of  memory.  This 
very  interesting  document  can  be  secured 
From  American  Medical  Association,  Chi- 
cago,  MI. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  has  a 
pertinent  editorial  on  "A  Little  Learning." 
The  editor  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  little 
learning  is  not  dangerous  provided  you 
know  you  have  only  a  little  learning. 
"What  is  necessary,"  says  the  editor,  "is 
not  so  much  that  cabinet  ministers  and 
members  of  parliament  should  know  science 
as  that  they  should  be  aware  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  helplessness  and  be  always 
nail)'  to  call  the  aid  of  an  expert."  This 
applies  to  every  department  of  business. 
It  naturally  follows,  however,  that  our  in- 
stitutions  must   develop  real  experts. 

The  public  schools  need  neither  tyrants 
nor  benevolent  despots,  but  good  American 
citizens  as  leaders.  The  people  should  never 
turn  the  schools  over  to  be  handled  by  one 
man,  unless  the  man  is  great.  It  is  not 
the  individual  we  object  to,  but  the  system. 


Education   Notes 


Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  for  many  years  secre- 
tary of  the  X.  E.  A.  and  for  several  years 
assistant  to  James  A.  Barr,  commissioner 
of  congresses  of  the  1915  exposition,  is 
dead,  lie  was  at  his  old  home  at  the  time 
ol   his  death,     lie  was  73  years  of  age. 

I  I  air  Wagner  addressed  the  high  school 
pupils  of  Hollister  on  "Touchstones  in  Lit- 
erature," on  Friday,  April  21.  Principal 
Davis  has  a  remarkable  record  as  student 
teacher  and  principal  in  his  home  town  of 
I  lollisler. 

The  California  School  Masters'  Club  gave 
a  dinner  on  Monday,  April  17,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Ray  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  P.  P.  Claxton,  coYnmissioner  of 
education.  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  presided  with 
much  humor  and  dignity. 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin  is  in  the  North  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  California  Humane 
Educational  Association  of  which  he  is  the 
president. 

Principal  Pabcock,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  Mendocino  county,  is  stirring  up 
educational  interest  at  F.l  Monte  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles  county.  (  In  March 
7.  the  school  celebrated  Arbor  Day  with 
planting  palms,  maples,  flowers,  etc. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Home  Economics,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 
has  sent  out  special  announcements  of 
courses  for  women  and  men.  The  school 
is  in  ci  mi  imii  ius  sessii  in. 

Supt.    Hanlon    of   Contra   Costa    county, 

has  been  holding  a   series  of  successful  local 
instiiutes    and    Dr.    Maria    Sanford    of    the 
University    of    Minnesota    as    the    principal 
peaker. 

Prances  Lffinger  Raymond  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  has  recently  visited 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington 
on  an  important  speaking  tour.  She  is  a 
woman   of   such   a   line   personality,   ability 


and  presents  her  subject  so  forcibly  that  her 
speeches   are   among   the    most   popular   at 
these  large  teachers'  gatherings. 
*       *       * 

Susan  M.  Dorsey,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  is  sending 
out  urgent  requests  for  publicity  for  the 
M.  P..  A.  meeting  in  New  York,  July  3  to  8, 
1916.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  make 
Xew  York  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  a  notable 
one. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs  met  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  April  18,  1916.  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald  presided.  The  principal  speeches 
were  made  by  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  Agnes 
Regan,  Harr  Wagner,  Geo.  Gallagher,  Mrs. 
Clara  Partridge,  and  Miss  Clemens,  who 
gave  a  talk  on  the  beautiful  moving  pictures 
of  Yosemite. 

The  Desmond  Service  is  arranging  to 
make  the  trip  to  Yosemite,  and  life  in  the 
wonderful  Yosemite  a  continual  delight. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  valley 
have  such  fine  preparations  been  made.  The 
Desmond  Service  will  stand  for  Yosemite 
delight  before  the  season  is  over. 

\\  .  IP  Keith,  the  noted  singer,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  New  York,  and 
opened  a  studio  in  San  Francisco,  delighted 
the  California  Teachers'  Association  with 
his  wonderful  baritone  solos.  Mr.  Keith 
is  a  brother  of  Eliza  D.  Keith,  the  noted 
writer  and  teacher  in  the  San  Francisco 
school  department. 

Supt.  IL  M.  Rebok  visited  Berkeley,  Cal., 
recently  to  study  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  interests  of  Santa 
Monica. 

F.  M.  Lane  of  Fresno,  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  promoting'  "The  Grammar 
School  Principals'  Association,"  was  one  of 
the  new  and  alert  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education.  The  aim  is 
to  have  associations  of  grammar  school 
principals  organize  in  all  the  large  counties 
of  the  State.' 

Over  5,000  school  children  will  sing  at 
the  Stadium,  San  Diego,  on  May  13.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  be  the  guest  of  the  children. 

F.  O.  Mower,  principal  of  the  Madera 
High  School,  delivered  an  original  and 
virile  address  on  "Vocation  Guidance"  at 
the  Fresno  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A.  This 
address  was  published  in  the  Fresno,  Ma- 
dera, Hollister  papers  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

The  following  timely  and  practical  program 
lias  been  arranged  for  the  Gregg  Round  Table 
to  be  held  during  the  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association  in -New  York, 
April   20,  21,   and   22: 

Park  to  the  Fundamentals,  by  Mr,  John  Rob- 
ert  Gregg. 
General    Discussion — twenty   minutes. 
Certification   of  Teachers,   by    Mr.    Walter   F.. 

[ngersoll. 
How    the     Busy    Teacher    May    Maintain    or 
Acquire    Speed — a     general     round     table 
discussion    in    which    everyone    present    is 
invited   to  join;   thirty  minutes. 
Except  for  the  two  ten-minute  talks,  it  will  he 
seen   that   the  entire  round  table  session   has  been 
set   aside    for   discussion    of   the   topics  announced 
and    for   asking   questions.      The    three    topics    an 
nounced    are    live    ones    and    teachers    may    look 
forward   to   a   profitable   meeting. 
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GRADE    TEACHERS'    ORGANIZATION    OF 
BERKELEY 

As  the  outcome  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  in  the  grade  teachers'  section  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  which  convened  in  Oakland  last  August, 
a  grade  teachers'  organization  has  been  formed 
in  Berkeley,  with  membership  in  National  Lea- 
gue of  Grade  Teachers. 

The  Berkeley  organization  was  effected  last 
'November  with  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Lillian  Talbert;  vice  president,  Miss 
Anna  Mantz;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Grace 
Hillyard;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  May  C. 
Wade;   treasurer,  Miss   Laura   Rector. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
Educational  committee,  legislative  committee, 
program  committee,  press  committee,  council  of 
education  committee,  membership  committee, 
board  of  education  committee,  mothers'  clubs 
committee,   and   platform   committee. 

There  is  a  membership  of  ninety,  which  is  a 
large  percentage  of  the  teaching  force.  Every 
member  is  a  vital  part  of  the  organization,  and 
the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  happy  in  this 
new  opportunity  for  usefulness  and  self-expres- 
sion. 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  organization,  Dr. 
O.  M.  Plummer,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Portland,  Ore.,  and  friend  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  grade  teachers,  was  present,  and  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  grade  organization.  He  de- 
clared the  movement  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  its  kind  ever  inaugurated.  The  grade 
teachers,  he  stated,  have  many  problems  that  are 
peculiarly  their  own — problems  which  they  alone 
can    solve. 

At  the  February  meeting  the  general  subject 
taken  under  consideration  was  the  crowded 
classroom.  Miss  Sophie  Meyers,  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee,  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  teaching  a  class  and  of  handling 
a  mob  are  two  widely  diverse  undertakings.  She 
presented  an  array  of  facts  gathered  from  var- 
ious sources  to  show  that  one  great  factor  of 
retardation  is  the  over-crowded  classroom,  and 
that  from  a  financial  as  well  as  an  educational 
point  of  view  the  over-large  class  is  not  a  good 
investment.  The  cost  of  "repeaters"  offsets  the 
additional  expense  of  more  teachers  and  smaller 
classes.  With  smaller  classes,  acceleration  is 
frequently  made  with  individual  members  in  a 
class,  and  not  infrequently  class  acceleration 
is  accomplished.  It  was  shown  that  in  some 
cities  the  cost  of  every  repeater  means  as  much 
as    $60    per   year    to    the    community. 

During  the  short  period  of  its  existence  the 
organization  has  taken  up  besides  the  subject 
mentioned,  such  questions  as  tenure  of  office, 
exchange  of  teachers,  sabbathical  year,  and  the 
crowded  curriculum.  It  is  working  on  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  zone  of  quiet  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Berkeley  schools.  Some  of 
the  schools  of  this  city  are  unfortunately  situated 
as  regards  disturbances.  In  one  school  the  work 
of  some  classes  it  is  calculated  is  hardly  sixty 
per  cent  efficient  because  of  the  loss  of  time  oc- 
casioned by  the  incessant  interruptions  of  trains, 
trolleys  and  traffic,  and  the  disquieting  effects 
resulting  from  these  causes.  The  teachers  feel 
that  not  only  are  existing  conditions  a  detri- 
ment to  the  pupils  and  teachers,  but  that  they 
are  also  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayer,  who  pays 
for    full    and     efficient     school     service. 

The  organization  is  working  entirely  along 
constructive  lines,  and  is  endeavoring  to  instill 
a  professional  spirit  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
members,  and  to  bring  about  co-operation  of 
the  grade  teachers  of  California.  The  education- 
al committee  is  gathering  data  on  the  crowded 
classrooms  and  other  disadvantages  under  which 
the  children  of  the  elementary  schools  labor. 
SELMA  BURSTON, 
Chairman   Press   Committee. 

:(:  *  * 

The  following  institutions  of  higher  learning- 
will  offer  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  this  sum- 
mer: 

Columbia    University. 

New    York    University. 

University      of     California. 

University    of    Denver. 

University  of   Pittsburgh. 

Simmons    College. 

Adelphi    College.    Brooklyn. 

University    of    Virginia. 
This  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  growing  de- 
mand   for   Gregg   teachers    all    over   the   country. 
Full   information    about   these    courses   may   be 
secured    by   addressing   the    schools. 

A  teachers'  course  consisting  of  forty  hours' 
work  on  the  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
methods    of    teaching,    is    being   conducted    under 


CALIFORNIAN'S    WORK   TAKING    STRONG    HOLD   IN    THE    SCHOOL   WORLD 

McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

By  Effie  B.  McFadden,  for  Twelve  Years  Supervisor  of  Teaching  of  Language   and 
Grammar  in  San   Francisco   State  Normal  School 

meets  interested  welcome.  By  well-known  apostle  of  simple  methods  in  the  teaching  of 
language,  the  McFadden  books  reduce  the  subject  to  essentials.  They  teach  by  practice 
rather  than  by  rule,  emphasize  the  correction  of  common  errors,  and  teach  the  child  to  criti- 
cize his  work,  both   oral  and  written. 

The  First  of  Its  Kind 

"The  first  series  in  language  and  grammar  built  on  the  plan  to  begin  with  language  used  by  the  child 
in  his  oral  and  written  work,  teaching  him  how  to  correct  the  errors  made  in  that  work." — Clarence  Henson. 
Principal,    Isadore    Newman    Training;    School,    New    Orleans,   La. 

Keeps  Within  the  Child  World 

"I  am  impressed  with  three  features  found  in  the  series:  The  success  the  author  has  in  keeping  within 
the  child  world;  the  emphasis  placed  on  oral  English  and  the  relatively  successful  avoidance  of  work  that  be- 
longs properly  to   the  lessons   in   reading." — William   F.   Clarke,    State    Normal    School.    Minat.    N.    D. 

Frees  Grammar  of  Wearisome  Detail 
"The   third    book   is   the   best   attempt    I    have   found  to    free    grammar-teaching    from    the    mass    of    needless 
stuff  that   so  encumbers  it." — Patterson  Wardlaw,   Department   of   Education.    University  of   South   Carolina. 


NEW  TERMINOLOGY 


MINIMUM  COURSE 


MAXIMUM    COURSE 


BEAUTIFULLY     ILLUSTRATED     WITH     COLOR    PLATES, 

HALF  TONES 


MARGINAL     LINE     DRAWINGS,     AND 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO       -       -       -       NEW   YORK 
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Study  the  Expressions  on  Your  Pupils'  Faces 

Drop  in  one  of  your  south  or  west  schoolrooms  the  first 
sunny  afternoon  you  have  and  look  them  over. 

You'll  find  them  scowling,  squinting,  frowning,  restless — 
a  condition  that  seriously  detracts  from  their  learning 
capacity,  not  to  mention  the  injury  to  eyesight  and  health 
due  to  eyestrain. 

Then  sit  down  and  write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  show- 
ing how  WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS  will  eliminate 
all  the  glare  and  supply  soft,  uniform,  restful  light.  Better 
ventilation  also. 

Don't  forget  this,  now.     It's  a  matter  that  needs 
your    immediate   attention. 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Company 

2704  LONG   BEACH   AVE.       -       -       LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 


the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  As-  High  School.     The  lectures  on  methods' are  given 

sociation  for  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  by   Mr.   Wallace   W.   Renshaw,   assistant   manager 

The   theory   class   is   under   the   direction    of   Mr.  of  the  New   York  office  of  the   Gregg   Publishing 

Albert  D.  Mack,  principal  of  the  Lowell   (Mass.)  Company. 
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MUSIC    IN    SAN    DIEGO 

"Fill  the  Stadium"— this  is  the  slogan  of  the 
>  ommittee  of  One  Hundred  who  are  laying  am- 
bitious plans  for  the  annual  May  Festival  ol 
Music  in  this  city.  The  Stadium  will  seat 
30,000  people;  up  to  the  present  time  ii  has 
in. i  had  that  many  sitters,  the  largest  attend 
ance  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  school 
games  and  athletic  contests  last  year.  The 
Park  Commission  is  behind  the  committee  in  the 
effort  I"  have  the  big  amphitheatre  full  and 
running    over. 

Lasl  year,  at  the  Organ  Pavilion,  there  were 
linn  school  children  singing  the  "Ode  to  Joy" 
(Schiller-Beethoven).  It  was  estimated  that  for 
each  child  there  were  five  adults  present,  mak 
a  record-breaking  crowd  before  the  organ 
I  his  year  the  festival  committee  has  set  the 
mark  at  500  children,  but  from  present  indica- 
tions this  is  in"  low,  for  in  addition  to  the 
il  all  the  city  schools  through  City 
Superintendent  Duncan  MacKinnin,  Miss  E.  P. 
Williams,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  grammar 
grades,  and  Clarence  W.  Bowers,  head  of  the 
music  department  of  the  high  school,  the  festi 
val  committee  have  been  assured  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  glee  clubs,  school  choruses  and 
singing  club-  in  most  of  the  surrounding  towns, 
including  East  San  Diego,  La  Mesa.  Coronado, 
Normal  Heights,  Lemon  due  and  La  Mesa 
Heights. 

Edward  Hyatt,  superintendent  oi  public  in- 
struction for  i  alifornia.  has  written  the  following 
note   to   the   committee: 

"1  have  your  urgent  and  compelling  invitation 
in  be  with  you  in  San  Diego  on  Saturday,  May 
13th.  I  shall  try  to  be  there  unless  some  pre- 
venting Providence  turns  up  which  is  not  in 
sight  as  yet.  Keep  me  posted  and  remind  me 
Very     cordially    yours. 

"EDWARD    HYATT. 

Mr.  Hyatt's  part  will  be  to  award  the  festival 
prizes  and  to  give  a  short  -tump  speech  on 
"Music  in  the  Public  Schools."  He  is  a  capital 
speaker  with  a  vast  fund  of  wit  and  humor, 
lie  spoke  in  this  city  last  about  six  year-  ago. 
Mr-,  Hyatt  will  probably  accompany  him;  she, 
i-    prominent    in    public    education. 

The  singing  prize  at  last  year's  May  Festival, 
a  wall  trophy,  was  won  by  the  East  San  Diego 
schools.  This  year,  ii  is  planned,  the  prizes  will 
he  in  cash.  There  will  be  at  least  three  prizes. 
namely: 


A  prize  for  the  best  glee  singing  by  a  high 
-el I 

A  prize  for  the  best  glee  singing  by  a  gram- 
mar  -.1 1. 

\  prize  in  tin'  school  having  to  iis  credit  the 
great  I  mileage,  this  to  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying tile  number  of  mile-  distant  from  the 
stadium  entrance  by  the  number  of  pupils  pres- 
ent and  singing. 

The  festival  committee,  having  interested  the 
public    schools,    will    this    week    endeavor   to    se- 


cure the  co-operation  of  the  private  schools. 
There  arc  in  this  county  one  thousand  children 
attending  private  schools.  The  German  sing- 
ing societies  and  the  Turners  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  participate,  also,  and  if  possible  two 
or  more  numbers  combining  song  with  calisthen- 
ics   will    be    secured    from    them. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  grand  entry  of 
school  children,  singing  as  they  march,  a  wel- 
come  salute    set    to    Chopin    music.      Then    there 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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A    SPLENDID    OPPORTUNITY 

<J  Would  you  like  to  increase  your  income? 

($  We  have  a  proposition  to  which  you  can  devote  your  spare 
time,  and  in  that  way  help  your  neighbor,  your  friend  and  yourself. 
tj  A  very  prosperous  Company  with  over  100  million  insurance 
in  force. 

<I  Write  to  me,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it. 
J.  M.  CATES,  General  Agent. 
PACIFIC  BUILDING  ::  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Each  of  your  elementary  teachers  is  entitled  to  a  free  Zaner  Method  Writing 
Teachers'  MANUAL,  showing  and  telling  how  to  teach  MOVEMENT  WRITING, 
containing   weekly   schedules. 

Each  of  your  elementary  pupils,  from  the  First  to  the  Eighth  Grade,  is  en- 
titled to  a  Zaner  Method  Writing  COMPENDUM,  giving  copies  in  Movement  Ex- 
ercises, Letterforms,  Words  and  Sentences. 

Be  sure  to  requisition  the  RIGHT  books  for  the  different  grades  and  schools. 
Make  sure  of  the  BEST. 

First  Grade  children  need  help  quite  as  much  as  older  pupils;  therefore,  see 
that  they  are  provided  with  inspiration.  "First    impressions    are    most    lasting." 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  best.  You  are  entitled  to  it. 
Your  pupils  and  teachers  need  the  information,  help,  and  inspiration  now  at  your 
disposal  for  the  first   time  free  of  expense. 

For  further  information  address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


THE  BEACON  LIGHT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

In   Previous  Issues  of  this  Journal  You  Have  Read  of  the  Remarkable  Success  of 
THE  BEACON  METHOD  in  EUREKA  and  in  SANTA  CRUZ 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT  IS  NOW  SHINING  IN  THE 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

"Having    used    the    I i    Method    for    four    years,    I    find  the  Beacon  Method  superior  in  many  ways.     The  Beacon  System 

furnishes  excellent  reading  material,  which  aids  the  child  in  expression  and  dramatization.  The  charts  and  cards  used  in  this 
work  are  simple  and  instructive.  This  Method  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  yet  the  child 
c.ner-  a-  much   ground    with   better  results.      I    trust   the    Beacon    System    will  be  adopted   throughout    California." 

SADIE   BOOMHOWER,  Primary  Teacher,  Hanford,   Cal. 

ongratulate  you  on  the  plan  of  the  Beacon  Readers.  This  very  day  I  was  wishing  for  a  plan  of  teaching  reading  and  spell- 
ing similar  to  that  of  the  old  'Elementary  Spelling  Book"  of  Noah  Webster.  Tonight  opening  your  Beacon  Primer — lo,  it  was  be- 
fore me!  I  feel  sure  the  plan  will  he  a  success.  My  observations  of  lower  grade  pupils  attempting  to  learn  to  spell  have  dis- 
trcsscd  me  with  the  child'-  needless  burdens.  Generally  speaking,  every  word  in  the  ordinarv  lists  involves  a  new  or  different 
Combination  of  sounds.  I  am  ready,  therefore,  to  endorse  heartily  the  author's  plan  to  introduce  'long  lists  of  selected  words  where 
only  one  difficulty  is  presented  at  a  time.'  The  illustrations  and  typographical  work  together  with  the  carefully  selected  matter 
l  believe  to  be  such  a-  to  make  the  series  eminently  successful." 

L.  B.  STEVENS,  Supervising-Principal.   Reedley,   Cal. 

"I   wish  io  thank  you  for  the   Beacon    Primer  and   First    Reader   which  you  so  kindly  sent  me  recently.     I   have  examined   the 
and    can    -ay    thai    ihi-    method    is    better    systematized    than   any    I   have   seen   and   is  also   simple  and   direct.     I   especially 
liked  the  stories  in  the   First   Reader,  my  boy-  and  girls  were  delighted  with  them." 

STELLA    I'.   SAXDERS,   Primary  Teacher,   Selma,   Cal. 

"The  children   all    want   tin     Beacoi     Reader.    If  you   could    hear   them    you    could    easily    tell    that    they    enjoy    it    very    much.      In 
fail,   they   like    il    -o   much    that    they    Study    twice   as    hard    and    naturally    I    call    get    twice    as   much    reading   done." 

JENNIE   l.F.R.   Primary  Teacher,  Reedley,  Cal. 

The  Young  &  Field  Readers,  just  published,  fit  into  the  Beacon  Phonic  Classification  and 

do  not  duplicate  the  reading  material. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,         20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco  ^P 
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will  be  the  "Anvil  Chorus"  (Verdi)  with  twenty 
real    anvils    and    forty    beaters. 

The  principal  chorus,  "An  die  Freudc,"  (Ode 
to  Joy)  from  the  Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  will  be  sung  by  all  the  children 
to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  band  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pieces,  the  musicians  coming  from 
suburban  towns  as  well  as  from  San  Diego. 

Another  rousing  chorus,  "To  Stainless  Knight 
Give  Strength  and  Might,"  from  Wagner's  "Lo- 
hengrin." and  a  special  song,  "Gem  of  the  Pa- 
cific— San  Diego,"  set  to  music  of  Chopin,  will 
also    be    on    the    program. 

The  festival  is  already  beginning  to  attract 
nation-wide    notice. 

OUR    FLAG 
The   Banner  of   Peace 

(By    ex-Judge    Waldo    M.    York,    member    Board 
of  Education,   Los  Angeles.) 
Glorious  Flag!  You  are  the  Standard 
Of  the   Armies  in   the  Vanguard 

Of  the  world's  great  hosts  of  Peace! 
Under  you  shall  they  march  onward 
To    a    goal    of    Glory    Sunward! 
To   the   wisdom   of   the   sages, 
To    the   light   of   all   the   ages. 
You    have    added    fruitful    pages, 
And   in    Love   their  truth   presages 

That   all    cruel   wars    shall    cease! 

O     thou    Flag    of    Glories    dawning. 
Flag  of  Love   all   hearts   a-warning, 
Dissipating  hate  and   error f 
Cherish   in    us   high    endeavor, 

O   thou   Flag  of  Liberty! 
All   the   earnest   creeds    here   gather, 
Here    all    races    come    together, 
Learning  here  to   love   each   other, 
Each    to   each    to   be    a   brother: — 

That  all   Sons  of  God  are  we! 

O  the     fields    of    devastations! 
O  the   homes   of   desolation! 
O  the   travail   of   the   Nations, — 
Helpless,    hopeless    for    cessation 

Of  those  bloody  cruel  woes! 
To  our  Flag  we  hear  the  calling 
Of    the     common    people    falling, 
Knowing   not   why   they   are    fighting. 
Cursing,    maiming,    killing,     dying, — 

Knowing  not  why  they  are  foes! 

And   our   people   hear  that   calling, 
As  they  look  on  scenes  appalling, 
See  the  curse   of  race  traditions, 
With     their     silly     superstitions, 
See    the    greedy    competitions. 
See    the    heartless,    vain    ambitions, 

Causes   of   so   many   wars. 
May  we  aid  all  war  abating 
And  its  "pomp"  low  relegating 
To  the  murders  with  it  mating, — 
Bring   curcease   of  senseless   hating, 

End  the  strife  our  Flag  abhors! 

Give,    Our    Flag,    new    inspiration, 
Under    you    let    this    great    nation 
New  affirm  the  declaration 
Of  the  equal  rights  and  station 

Of  all  men  in  Freedom's  cause! 
May  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  men 
Be   echoed   round   the   world   again! 
And  may  our  Flag  the  emblem  be 
Of   that   grand    Creed   of   Liberty, — 

That   grand   creed   of  equal   laws! 

Wave,  Our   Banner!  We  revere  you! 
Let   our   hearts   be   always   near   you! 
To  the   World  let  Truth  endear  you! 

Wave,  that  Peace  on  Earth  may  be! 
May   all   peoples   understand   you, — 
Know  Good  Will  to  all  commands  you, — 

Emblem   of  the   Brave  and   Free! 
Sternly   evil  deeds   indicting, 
Bravely  people's  wrongs  arighting, 
Joy    in    others'    weal    deriving, — 
Freemen,  for  a  World  Peace  striving, 
Here  shall-  ever  fondly  wave  you 
In  this  land  that  Patriots  gave  you, — 
Fatherland  of  Liberty! 
December,    1915. 


Air.  C.  P.  Zaner,  author  of  the  Zaner 
method  of  penmanship,  recently  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  states  that  he 
is  finding  fine  interest  in  practical  writing 
in  California.  He  states  that  he  has  found 
teacher  .  audiences  at  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  Redlands,  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Barbara,  Berkeley,  San  Francisco  and  other 
places    to    be    appreciative,    interested    and 
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FLAGS  and  FLAG  POLES 

As   it   is  nearing  the   Patriotic   Holidays,  every  School  will  be  in  need  of  a 
Flag.     We  carry  a  complete  stock  of — ■ 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS 

SILK  FLAGS  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION 
DECORATING    BUNTING 
SMALL   MUSLIN  FLAGS 
STEEL  FLAG  POLES 

Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  for  our  prices. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

Everything  for  the  Schools  SAN  FRANCISCO 


enthusiastic.  It  is  understood  that  the 
State  department  will  be  ready  to  supply 
the  Zaner  method  manuals  for  teachers 
and  conpendiums  by  about  July  first.  Mr. 
Zaner  urges  that  superintendents  order  the 
right   manual  for  each   grade   according  to 


the   instructions  by  the   State   department. 

Teachers  will  find  that  they  can  learn 
to  write  a  movement  hand  and  learn  to 
teach  movement  writing  successfully  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  eighth,  by  practicing 
as  well  as  teaching  from  the  manuals. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  Universit)  of  California  is  ready  and 
will  be  sen  to  any  address  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties, 
LJei  keli  3  -  '  alifornia.  The  coming  session 
begins  June  26  :tn<l  closes  August  5.  NTo 
formal  examinations  are  required  for  en- 
irance;  admission  is  granted  to  all  persons 
of  sufficient  maturity  and  intelligence  to 
profit  l'\  the  exercises  of  the  session.  The 
tuition  is  $15,  regardless  of  the  number  oi 

C(  hi  ;es    taken. 

usual  courses  will  be  offered.  A 
particularly  interesting  programme  will  be 
presented  in  chemistry,  physical  education, 
public  speaking,  English,  graphic  art,  mus- 
ic, manual  training,  home  economics,  educa- 
tion, public  health,  agricultural  education, 
1  ierman  and  historj  . 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  expert 
(raining  of  bo)  scout  masters,  playground 
supervisors  and  athletic  coaches  at  the  com- 
ing summer  session  under  the  Division  of 
Physical  Education.  Those  responsible  for 
athletic  policies  in  the  schools  should  not 
neglect  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  further 
prepare  themselves  for  this  work,  and  at- 
tend the  Universit)  Coaching  School  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  session. 
*      *      * 

William  II.  Keith,  late  of  New  York,  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  to  teach  singing. 
Himself  a  concert  baritone  of  renown.  Mr. 
Keith  excels  as  a  teacher  of  singing;  his 
method  of  voice  placement  prevents  the  ag- 
ing  of  the  voice,  and  eliminates  the  dreaded 
toiler  of  the  "school  teacher's  voice"  and 
the  danger  of  "speaker's  sore  throat,"  from 
those  who  Study  with  him.  All  who  use  the 
voice  in  either  public  or  private  effort  can 
he  greatly  helped  l>y  the  Keith  method, 
which  improve-  the  voice  and  perfects  the 
diction.  Mr.  Keith  has  opened  his  resi- 
dence studio  at  USD  Vallejo  street,  San 
Krancisco.      Phone    Franklin    3922. 

The  Riverside  County  and  City  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  at  the  Girls*  High  School 
building  at  Riverside,  California.  March  27 
to  31.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  Richard 
1 1.  I'oone,  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant  Hoag,  Prof. 
C.    K.   Judy.    Mr.    Francis    Cuttle,    and    Mr. 

Charles  VV.  Tanner. 

* 

The  grammar  school  principals  of  Cen- 
tral California  met  at  the  Washington 
...I,  Fresno  (  ity,  to  discuss  the  necessity 
of  an  organization  of  grammar  school  prin- 
cipals. Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  University 
of  (alifornia.  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
needs  and  the  advisability  of  forming  such 

an    organization.       lie    expressed    himself    as 

being  stronglj  in  favor  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  standardize  the  work  of 
grammar  school  principals;  stimulate  an 
intercommunication    among    them:    and    he 

the  means  of  promoting  literature  along  the 
lines  ..f  the  duties  of  grammar  school  prin- 
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FIGHT  THE  FLY.  Your  school  can  help.  Lilcrn. 
turc.  directions  for  milking  a  fly  trap,  and  sugges* 
tions  for  organizing  a  Fly  Campaign  furnished  upon 
request.  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of 
New   Jo  Harvester    Building,   Chicago. 


Front    View    of   the    Lincoln    Grammar    School,    Madera,    Cal. 


This  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  building. 
It  is  cine  of  the  buildings  selected  as  repre- 
senting the  best  type  of  school  buildings  in 
California  by  a  jury  of  architects  specially  select- 
ed by  Supterintendent  Hyatt.  The  above  cut 
was  published  in  the  bulletin  entitled  "School 
Architecture."  California  is  proud  of  her  beau- 
tiful school  buildings.  Benj.  G.  McDougal,  who 
designed  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  of  Ma- 
dera, lias  contributed  much  to  high  class  archi- 
tecture   in    California.      A    number    of    the    finest 


buildings  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  were  designed  by  him.  There  are 
three  brothers  named  McDougal,  who  are  famous 
architects — Benj.  G.  McDougal,  who  has  his  of- 
fices in  the  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco;  an- 
other one  is  the  State  Architect,  and  C.  C.  Mc- 
Dougal, the  designer  of  the  Museum  building  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  school  buildings,  apartment 
houses,  etc.  and  is  located  in  the  Russ  Building. 
San    Francisco. 


cipals.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  a 
permanent  organization  was  affected.  The 
Following  were  chosen  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  F.  M.  Lane,  president;  V.  H. 
Grimley,  vice  president;  J.  E.  Rodman, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Redondo  Union  High  School,  C.  A.  Lang- 
worthy,    principal,    is    the    proud    possessor 


of  a  handsome  new  pipe  organ,  the  second 
such  organ  to  be  installed  in  any  high 
school  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  accord- 
ing to  Mark  Keppel,  county  superintendent 
of  Los  Angeles  county.  The  organ  was  in- 
stalled at  a  cost  of  approximately  $7,500. 
and  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  new 
high  school,  but  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $150,000.    The  occasion  of  the  dedi- 


GOOD   READING 

Some  Suggestions  for  Your  Supplementary  Order 


DAVIS-JULIEN  READERS 
Two  Books  for  Each  Grade 

Sea    Brownies — (Second    Grade)  Evenings  with  Grandpa — (  Fourth   Grade) 

Part      I 40c  Part      1 50c 

Part    II 45c  Part    II 55c 

Evenings  with   Grandma — (Third   Grade)  Days  with  Uncle  Jack — (Fifth   Grade) 

Part      I 45c  Part      I 60c 

Part    II 50c  Part   II 65c 

HALIBURTON    READERS 

Primer 30c         Second  Reader   35c 

First  Reader    30c         Third   Reader 40c 

Fourth  Reader 45c 

SNEDDEN'S— Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa   Clara 40c 

STONE  AND  FICKETT 
Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies........     35c         Days  and   Deeds   100   Years  Ago 35c 

Prince  Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 48c 

HEATH'S   HOME   AND   SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

40  Volumes,  Including: 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not...      20c         Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince 30c 

Brown's   Rab  and   His   Friends 20c         Old    World    Wonder    Stories 20c 

Ruskin's    King   of   the    Golden    River...     20c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO      _ 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 
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cation  of  the  new  organ  was  a  gala  one  for 
Redondo  Beach.  There  was  a  recital  by 
Ernest  Douglas,  of  Los  Angeles,  while  the 
dedication  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Kep- 
pel,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Wilson,  principal  Of 
Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
voiced  the  congratulations  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  count)'.  C.  A.  Langvvorthy 
presided,  and  responded  to  the  addresses 
of  the  visiting  educators.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Redondo  district  to  use  the  high 
school  auditorium  extensively  for  civic  cen- 
ter work. 


Register  in   the 

FisR  Teachers'  Agency 

40,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 
Aggregating  $28,000,000 

California   Offices 
BERKELEY,  2 1 61  Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  533  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Other   Offices:   Boston,   2A   Park  St.;   New 
York,  156  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.;     Birmingham,    Ala.,    809     Title 
Bldg.;  Denver,  317  Masonic  Temple;  Port- 
land   Ore.,    514   Journal   Bldg. 

"The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 
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B.  F.  CLARK 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

The     Agency     With  'the    Short    Understand 
Contract.                     , 
27th  Year 

ible 

Hall 

Baltimore,  Md,           -      .  -         -         -         Munsey  B 

Jacksonville 
Knoxville.  T 
Kansas  City 
Spokane,  W 

,  Fla.            -         -         -     U.  S.  Trust  B 

,  Mp.                               New  York  Life  B 
ash'.       -      Chamber  of  Commerce  B 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.   S.    Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHOTOPLAY  THEATRES 


SAN 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between   20th   and   21st 


NEW  MISSION  THEATRE 

MISSION   STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED  FILMS 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON    ESTERLY  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway    1919;    Home   A-1840.  Kearny  5959 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU    WANTED    THAT    POSITION 


Did  you  get  li't     In  "Teaching as  a  Business"  you  m.iy  flint  the 
reason  why.    This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations 

Western  Uffice  :  of  thirty  years  uf  the  successes  and  failures  of  amplications. 

Realty  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash.       IT  TELLS  HOW.     Sent  free.     623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Ity  Bldg.,Spo] 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

The  Agency  With  the  Short  Understandable  Contract 
We  need  successful  teachers  of  all  kinds   RIGHT  NOW.     We  are   receiving- 
calls  for  teachers  every  day  and  from  EVERY  STATE  IN  THE  WEST.   If  you 
are  looking  for  a  position  for  next  year,  write  today  for  our  special  offer  to  Cali- 
fornia Teachers. 

Address :  Paul  S.  Filer,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Summer  Quarter:     State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego 

Term  I. — July  5  to  August  15 — For  teachers  and  regular  students;  with  all  the 
professional  courses,  specialists  in  education,  demonstrations  in  the  training 
school. 

Term  II. — August  21  to  September  29 — For  entering  and  regular  students. 
For    Bulletins,    Address:    The    Registrar. 


THE  WEBER 
TUBULAR    STEEL 
COMBINATION 
SANITARY    DESK 


This  is  the  only  desk  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
the  most  economical  school 
desk  made.  Standards  are 
made  of  electrically  welded 
tubular  steel,  gun  metal  fin- 
ish, absolutely  free  from 
rough  joints  and  bacteria 
pockets.  Woods  are  of  rock 
maple,  carefully  finished.  En- 
tirely free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  common  to 
cast  iron  or  angle  steel 
desks.  Guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  a  lifetime. 
Adopted  by  leading  school 
boards  as  the  most  econom- 
ical and  only  satisfactory 
desk  now  made.  Write  for 
descriptive   catalog. 


WEBER  &  CO 


San  Francisco 
365-367  MARKET  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHL  OL    FURNITURE 


SOLE   DISTRiBUTORS 
Reno,  Nevada 


Los  Angeles 
512  SO.  BROADWAY 

246    THIRD    STREET.    PORTLAND,    ORE. 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


Prang  Industrial  Art  Materials 

Water    Colors,    Colored    Crayons,    Drawing    Papers, 

Drawing    Books,    Construction    Papers, 

Pencils,   Dyes,    Paste 

PRANG     COMPANY 

New  York,   Chicago,   Boston,   Dallas,  Atlanta,  Toronto 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


"Debating  for  Boys,"  by  William  Horton 
Foster;  published  by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany, 31-33  East  27th  Street,  New  York;  price, 
$1.00. 

This  book  is  a  simple  and  unpretentious  man- 
ual designed  to  help  boys  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  debating,  of  parliamentary  rules-  and  pro- 


cedure, and  many  kindred  subjects.  The  sub- 
ject offers  much  pleasure  and  profit,  and  training 
in  this  subject  cannot  begin  too  early.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  book  is  its  chief  asset.  It  not  only 
brings  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  compara- 
tively young  boys,  but  it  will  serve  as  an  aid  to 
the  father,  teachers,  clergymen,  all,  in  fact,  who 
are   his   friends   and   advisers. 
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HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


In  the  Heart  of  the  City 


Every  Convenience  and  Comfort 


European  Plan  $1.50  and  Upward 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W,  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308,   309.  310,  Third   Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny    1630                    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

SILK  HATS  $7.50 


HENDERSON'S 

MILLINERY 
216   Stockton   Street 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670— Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Wins  Sweeping  Victory  Over  Gregg 

In  New  York  City  School  Championship 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  than  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  Contest,  held  on  January  29,  1916.  This  contest  is  open  to  writers  of  all  systems  of  shorthand  in  the  day  and  evening  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.     The  results  follow: 

RESULTS   BY   TEAMS 
Commercial   High   School   Team 


DAY    SCHOOL    CONTEST    (Partial    List) 

Gross  Words  Net  Words 
Per  Minute.   Per  Minute. 


I 


120 

118.8 

120 

116.8 

120 

114.4 

100 

98.5 

100 

98.4 

100 

97.2 

100 

96 

100 

95.6 

80 

78.8 

List) 

140 

138.6 

140 

136.6 

100 

97.8 

100 

96.4 

100 

96. 

80 

77.8 

80 

77.77 

) 

200 

190.6 

140 

134.4 

120 

119.2 

120 

117.8 

Emil    Ellis    120 

Samuel    J.    Abelow     ". 100 

Jack    Ellis     100 

"Eugene    Rosenstrauch    100 

Hector    J.     Battaglia 100 


Gross  Words  Net  Words 
Per  Minute.   Per  Minute. 


99.00 

94.4 

97.2 

96.00 
95.6 


Points. 
118.8 
98.4 
97.2 
96.0 
95.6 


Total    Points    Isaac    Pitman. 


Wm.  S.  Rosenberg. 
Saul  Denofsky  .... 
Percy  J.  Manning  . 
Harold  Hcnigson  .  . 
Daniel     Friedman     .  . 


System 

Emil    K.     Ellis,    Commercial Isaac  Pitman 

Lillian    Dori       !■.'      Ridge Isaac  Pitman 

Violet    Ii,    Carabba,    Bdj     Ridge Isaac  Pitman 

William    S,    Rosenberg)    Commerce Gregg 

Samuel    1.    Abelow,    Commercial    Isaac  Pitman 

lack    Ellis,    Commercial Isaac  Pitman 

Eugene    Rosenstrauch.    «  ommercial tsaac   Pitman 

Hector    I.     Batl  (    unmercial Isaac  Pitman 

Saul    Denofskj .    i  Gregg 

EVENING  SCHOOL  CONTEST  (Complete  List) 
Solomon    l'"v.   ncr,    Harlem    Evening    High ....  Isaac  Pitman 

Emanuel    Morris.    Harlem    Evening    High Isaac   Pitman 

David    Gottlieb,    Harlem    i  i  h Isaac  Pitman 

Abraham     Broadwin,     Harlem     Evening     High. .Isaac   Pitman 
Emanuel    Newman,    X.    Y.                     High. .. .Gregg 
Rubcnstein,   N.   Y.    Evening    High Grei 

Moc    Goldberg.     N.     Y.     Evcni  II  Gregg 

AMATEUR  CONTEST   (Complete  List) 
Albert    E.     M  Coi   merce Isaac  Pitman 

Knit/.    \\ 1'..     Brooklyn Isaac   Pitman 

i  Isaac  Pitman 

Fcldman,      I ■'..■  tern      District Isaac  Pitman 

The  ultim:  I  0  thi  value  of  any  system  of  shorthand  lies  in  the  results  achieved  by  its  practitioners.  Judged  by  the  above  tests,  Pit- 
man's Shorthand  holds  a  position  absolutely  unapproached  by  any  other  system,  and  nowhere  is  its  superiority  more  marked  than  over  the 
light-line  joined  vowel  method  based  on  the  Duploye  French  System,  the  chief  of  which  are  Gregg  and  Sloan-Duployan.  With  these 
systems,  owing  to  thi  itj  Eoi  vowel  representation,  a  speed  of  more  than  80  or  a  100  words  a  minute  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  of  attain- 
ment It  can  only  be  achieved  by  dim  <>(  a  prodigious  amount  of  speed  practice  continued  over  a  lengthy  period,  and  then  only  by  a  com- 
i  ,  11;  ifted  students.  Willi  1'ilnian's  Shorthand,  any  average  student  can  attain  a  speed  of  from  100  to  ISO  words  a 
minute,   while   thi  gifted   writers  are   capable  of  200  words  a  minute   and    upwards.     There   is   no   paucity   of   stenographic    material    in 

Pitman's   Shorthand.     It   has  a   wealth  of  abbreviated  devices  and   high  speed  expedients  unknown  to  light-line  methods,  and  this 'is  the 

:    ii      0] i    ill    systems   at   rates   of    100  words  a  minute  and  upwards,  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  continues  to 

h    sweeping      ver   iis   competitors.  i  ..  .'*    ! 

A  complete  Report  of  the  above  Contest  will  be  sent  upon  request,  also  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

BEST  BOOKS  ON  SPANISH 


Total     Points     Gregg. 


Team 

.  98.5 
98.5 
97:75 
97.50 
97.25 

506.0 

ce 

00 
80 
80 
80 
80 

98.5 
78.8 
78.2 
78.0 
77.8 

411.3 

Pitman's    Commercial    Spanish    Grammar.    249 
■».,  cloth,  $..00.    I'.v  C.   A.  Totcdano.  Span- 
.1  ,iminar  on    Normal    Lines      Vdo]  b 

i  i      '    i  Mgh  Scli. mi,  i  ■■  ii  belle  (N\ 

. 
Hugo's  Simplified   Spanish.  An   Easv  and   Rap- 
i,l    Wiiy    of    Learning    Spanish.      Cloth,    $1.20. 

Pittsburg    (Pa.), 


Rochester  (N.  Y.)  High  School,  Seattle 
(Wash.)    Ili-h   School. 

Spanish  Business  Interviews.  96  pp.,  cloth. 
50c.  Adopted  by  San  Francisco  Board  of 
H'ducal  ion 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Span- 
ish. 267  pp.,  $1.00.  Adopted  by  High  School 
Commerce    '  New    York). 


Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  170  pp.,  cloth, 
$1.0u.  Adopted  by  Cornell  University,  Agri- 
cultural   and    Mechanical    College    of    Texas. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp., 
$2.25.  By  G.  R.  Macdonald.  A  complete 
work  of   reference   for  students   and  teachers. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Sunt. 
C.   J.    Du  Four,   Alameda.  .  „,,.,, 

Northern  California  Teachers  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary.  .     . 

Central  California  Teachers  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Han  ford,    President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Ji   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A,  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President ;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs/  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 

Prizes  for  School  Children 

The  State  Fair  occurs  at  Sacramento 
September  2d  to  9th,  1916.  It  is  in  the 
general  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. This  year  the  directors  hare  set 
aside  a  generous  area  for  a  school  indus- 
trial exhibit.  This  exhibit  is  to  consist  of 
(1)  a  fully  equipped  manual  training  sec- 
tion, with  boys  at  work ;  (2)  a  fully  equip- 
ped sewing  and  cooking  section  with  girls 
at  practice;  (3)  school  projects  in  manual 
training',  sewing",  cooking',  agriculture  com- 
pleted during  the  school  year  or  during  the 
State    Fair    week. 

This  contest  is  open  to  the  grammar 
school  boys  and  girls  of  California.  If  it 
interests  you,  send  to  Charles  W.  Paine, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Sacramento,  California,  asking  for  the  prize 
list  and  any  other  information  you  may 
desire. 

About  a  hundred  prizes  are  offered,  vary- 
ing  from   $1.00   to   $25.00   each.      For   the 
best  loaf  of  bread,  best  rolls,  best  dough- 
nuts, best  cake,  best  jelly,  $4.00  is  offered 
in  each  case;  and  for  the  best  six  varieties 
of   general    cookery,   $25.00.      For   the   best 
i  handmade    apron    $10.00    is    offered,    $5.00 
J  for  the  best  dress,  $5.00  for  the  best  night- 
gown, $10.00  for  the  best  foot  stool.    $15.00 
1  is  offered  for  the  best  table,  $10.00  for  the 
best  pumpkin,  $10.00  for  the  best  20  pota- 
i  toes,  $10.00  for  the  best  10  ears  of  corn. 

Send  to  Mr.  Paine  for  the  whole  list  and 
;j  then  you  will  know  all  about  it. 
Teaching  Writing 

The  new  copy  will  be  sent  out  to  the 
|  schools  on  and  after  July  1st.  Enough 
I  have  been  printed  for  every  child  to  have 
I  one  suited  to  his  grade.  There  are  eight 
,  numbers,  one  for  each  of  the  eight  grades. 
|  Professor  Zaner,  the  author  of  the  sys- 
I  tern,  spent  a  month  in  California  lately 
looking  over  the  ground   and  trying  to  be 


of  use  in  starting'  the  new  system  off 
right.  He  makes  the  following"  recommen- 
dations : 

The  best  results  in  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing, as  in  other  subjects,  comes  through 
graduation  and  adaptation,  according  to  age 
and  condition.  Experience  causes  me  to 
recommend  the  following: 

For  One-Room  Rural  Schools 

Compendium   1   for  grades   one  and   two. 

Compendium  3  for  grades  three  to  eight. 

(For  1917-18,  No.   1   for  grades  one  and 


VACATION 
By  Harr  Wagner 

1.  An  intermission  of  procedure,  a  stat- 
ed interval  in  a  round  of  duties  or  employ- 
ment, as  for  rest  and  recreation,  especially 
one  of  considerable  length.  Vacationist, 
one  who  is  taking  a  vacation. — Standard 
Dictionary. 

Nothing  is  as  important  as  we  think  it 
is — not  even  vacation.  The  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  are  the  most  fortunate  of 
any  class  of  public  officials  in  that  their 
vacation  is  sure  and  at  regular  intervals. 
In  addition  thereto  the  trend  of  school  ad- 
ministration is  to  pay  teachers  the  full 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  so  that  vaca- 
tion money  is  likewise  sure.  The  vacation 
days  should  be  the  most  delightful  and 
useful  of  the  year.  There  are  teachers  who 
rest.  There  are  some  who  rust.  There 
are  others  who  indulge  in  physical  over- 
exertion. The  teacher  who  enjoys  the  out- 
of-doors,  the  sunshine,  the  flowers,  the 
starlit  nights,  in  the  open  country  has  the 
advantage  over  those  who  have  the  rest- 
less desire  of  travel,  of  vigorous  athletics, 
of  moving  picture  shows,  and  the  inertia 
of  a  back  room  in  a  malodorous  city  where 
the  air  has  been  given  not  the  once  over, 
but  breathed  many  times.  The  teacher's 
vacation  has  been  almost  monopolized  by 
the  "Summer  Session"  and  the  continua- 
tion schools,  while  the  ^natural  way  of 
spending  vacation  should?T>e  playing  lawn 
tennis,  reading  Locke's  "Beloved  Vaga- 
bond," Marcus  Aurelius'  Meditations,  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Life,  Puck,  and  the  lighter  maga- 
zines, eating  tree-ripe  fruit,  milking  cows, 
gathering  eggs,  and  chasing  the  fish,  in 
search  of  "The  Ole  Swimmin'  Hole."  The 
sea  cool  breezes  offer  unusual  attractions 
to  the  teachers  from  the  great  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys.  The  vigor- 
ous sea  bathing,  the  salt  air,  and  the  cool 
nights  offer  a  wonderful  change  from  the 
sun-baked  plains,  and  the  insect  infested 
mountains.  The  most  beautiful,  the  most 
inspiring,  the  most  vigorous  of  all  vacation 
places  is  down  by  the  sea. 

To  you  who  have  given  the  best  of  your 
life  to  the  schools,  we  wish  the  full  joy  of 
living   during   vacation   days. 

California  is  the  World's  Vacation  Land. 


2;  No.  3  for  grades  three  and  four;  No.  4 
for    grades    five    to    eight.) 

The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  a 
Zaner  Method  Writing'  Rural  School  Teach- 
ers' Manual  free. 

For   Village    Schools 

Compendium  1  for  grades  one  and  two. 

Compendium  3  for  grades  three  and  four. 

Compendium   4  for  grades   five   to   eight. 

(For  1917-18,  No.  5  or  7  may  follow  No. 
4  in  grades  six  to  eight.) 

For   City   Schools 

Compendiums  1  to  8  in  grades  one  to 
eight. 


Where  movement  has  not  been  success- 
fully taught,  No.  5  should  be  used  in  all 
of  the  grammar  grades,  to  be  followed  in 
1917-18  by  No.  6  in  grades  six,  seven  and 
eight. 

Teachers'   Manuals 

Each  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  a 
Teachers'  Manual  to  correspond  with  the 
book  and  grade  she  is  teaching.  These 
manuals  contain  weekly  outlines  which 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  circum- 
stances   will   permit. 

The  teachers'  manuals  will  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  superintendents  for 
distribution.  Observe  that  all  schools  of 
fewer  than  four  teachers  need  only  the 
Rural  Manual  and  use  only  two  or  three 
of  the  copy  books.  The  city  schools  use 
all  eight  of  the  copy  books  with  their 
accompanying  manuals,  but  that  is  too  com- 
plex and  involved  for  the  teacher  of  many 
grades  to  undertake. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  new 
copy  books  furnish  no  paper  for  writing. 
Each  school  must  furnish  that  for  itself. 
Old  copy  books  may  be  used,  upside  down, 
when  you  have  them.  For  practice  paper, 
Mr.  Zaner  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

Pencil  paper  (news  quality)  about  8x10 
inches,  half  inch  ruling,  ruled  the  long  way, 
every  other  line  very  light,  for  Book  One. 

The  same  for  Book  Two,  except  three- 
eighths  inch  ruling,  every  other  line   light. 

Pen  and  ink  paper  (foolscap  quality), 
about  6l/\y&y2,  half  inch  ruling,  ruled  the 
long  way,  for  Book  Three. 

Same    as    above,    three-eighths    inch    rul- 
ing, for  Books  Four  to  Eight. 
Where  Shall  It  Be? 

Vacation  time's  coming  pretty  soon.  How 
shall  it  be  spent?  To  whom  does  it  belong? 

I  presume  the  time  belongs  to  the  State. 
The  State  may  demand  it  and  use  it  one  of 
these  days,  but  now  the  teacher  is  free 
to  use  it  as  she  listeth. 

Plenty  of  place's  and  plenty  of  ways  to 
use  it  this  year. 

The  Fresno  Summer  School  is  held  in 
the  High  Sierras,  among  the  dry,  health- 
giving  pines  of  Big  Creek.  The  University 
Summer  School  is  at  Berkeley,  fanned  by 
the  cool  breath  of  the  sea.  By  the  sea  is 
also  the  summer  school  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Normal  School.  The  Chico 
Normal  School  is  going  to  hold  a  summer 
session,  also  San  Diego  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara, as  well  as  Areata  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  State,  up  among  the  redwoods. 

There  are  numberless  places  to  see  in 
California's  wonderland,  myriad  spots  for 
camping,  for  rest,  recreation,  relaxation, 
sport — while  studying  geography.  Near- 
ly every  one  has  some  place  to  work,  if  he 
chooses — in  the  fruit,  in  the  hops,  in  the 
garden,  in  the  hay,  in  the  kitchen,  darning 
socks,  helping"  ma  or  pa,  or  what  not. 

It  is  my  notion  that  the  teacher  is 
under  an  obligation  to  do  the  thing  thai 
will  best  put  her  in  condition  to  perform, 
good  work  with  the  children  next  year. 
Teaching  is  a  worrying,  nervous  job.  It 
makes   anxious   faces,   crows  feet,  wrinkles, 
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sharp    voices,    fretful    spirits.      Some    of   us      more  than   we  need  additional  mental   cul-     ence,    good    temper,    against    the    thousand 

need  to  relax  the  bowstring  and   work   with      lure.       The    greatest    and     must     important      buffets   of   the   school   room. 

the  body  in  the  "pen  air  for  a  season,  much      resource  of  the  teacher  is  elasticity,  resili-  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 


Loose   English 

Let  me  summarize  a  recent  article  on 
Engtish,  without  tin-  interruption  of  the 
turned   commas, 

I'lic  bar  is  largely  supported  by  errors 
in  English  composition.  People  express 
themselves  in  vague  and  confused   English, 

because    they    are    immature,    untrained,    or 

because  they  think  vaguely.     Good   English 

is  <in  the  decline  in  the  vast  iikiss  of 
current  literature,  as  seen  in  the  average 
magazine.  And  let  me  saj  here  that  the 
rules  governing  column  heads  in  a  news- 
paper- SO  many  letters  and  spaces  In  a 
line — are  responsible  for  some  extraor- 
dinary turns  and  twists  of  language.  Words 
are  contorted  and  distorted  in  the  procrus- 
lean  bed  of  the  head  of  the  column,  while 
grammatical  form  is  thrown  to  the  winds. 
As  fur  the  hea'dlines  themselves,  a  pub- 
licist "iice  said.  "From  the  war  with  Spain 
the  United  States  learned  that  a  war  may 
be  caused  as  much  by  newspaper  headlines 
as  bj  an)  complications  of  diplomacy."  But 
to  resume 

Persons    Talk    Loosely, 
Carelessly,   Vaguely 

Persons  talk  loosely,  carelessly,  vaguely, 
without  definite  purpose.  Young  people 
hear  and  read  a  vast  amount  of  very  shab- 
by English.  It  might  be  added  that  even 
teachers  are  not  free'  from  the  use  of  sole- 
cisms. For  instance,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  I"  hear  a  teacher  direct  a  child  to 
"Bring  it  down  t"  the  office."  The  distinc- 
tion between  "take"  and  "bring"  has  not 
been    appreciated. 

Professor   Canby    of    Yale   deduces    from 
these    facts   the   conclusion    that    traditional 
language    forms    arc    dissolving,    and    that 
a    newer   terser.   less   dogmatic    way   of   say-. 
ing  tilings  is  gaining  ground. 

Bfevit)  i-  the  order  of  the  age.  The  tele- 
phone has  superceded  long  communica- 
tions by  mail,  and  a  telegram  calls  for  the 
expression  of  a  thought  in  it-  closest  form. 
stripped   to  fighting   weight. 

"If  college  boys  today."  says  Professor 
Canby.  "do  not  write  s<  i  well  a-  those  of 
i'  ration,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  great  mass  of  college  students  to- 
day come  front  humbler  homes  than  the 
-mailer  groups  of  the  past." 
Courses  of  Study  Should  Consider  the 
Mental  Capacity,  and  Heritage  of  the  Pupil 

,\ow.    a-   a    teacher    in    the    public    schools 

of  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  San  Francis- 
co, let  me  ask  yon.  lias  it  ever  occurred 
to  those  who  prepare  our  course  of  study, 
particularly  that  part  of  the  course  relating 
to  tin-  teaching  of  composition  writing,  and 

the  art  of  using  English  correctly,  has 
it    ever   occurred    to    them    that    the    children 

in    our   public    schools    come    from    homes 

representing    ever)     grade    of    intelligence, 

culture,    facilit)     iii    the    correct    use    of    lan- 

and  the  lack  of  any  or  of  all  of  these 

ditions? 

Much    of    die    course    may    be    -aid    to    be 

based     on     the     assumption     that     the     child 

hear-    or   Understands    the   correct    form    and 

that   use  of   language   will   give   him    facility 

in   the  use  of  good    English. 


Eliza  ©.  Keith 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
The  Least  We  Can  Do 
Is    to  give    these    children    right    models    to 
read,  to  hear  and  to  memorize. 

Every  child  that  reaches  the  close  of  the 
fifth  year  should  have  firmly  implanted  in 
his  consciousness,  the  foundation  facts  of 
English  grammar.  Parts  of  speech, — sing- 
ular and  plural,  demonstrative  adjectives, 
agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject,  predi- 
cate, nouns  and  pronouns,  as  "It  is  I"; 
kind  of  sentences,  and  practice  in  construct- 
ing them,  should  find  place  in  the  course 
of  English  in  the  primary  school. 
Begin  at  the  Beginning 
and   Practice   Constantly 

Every  musician  must  practice  scales. 
There  is  a  beginning  and  a  technical  drill 
for  every  art.  or  occupation  except  that  of 
-peaking    and    writing    English. 

Again  I  must  protest  against  too  pro- 
longed a  contemplation  of  a  "composi- 
tion." written,  copied,  corrected,  recopied, 
and    recorrected. 

Better  by  far  teach  the  child  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  quick  written  expression,  with 
verbal  or  oral  corrections  by  the  teacher  as 
the  child  reads  his  production  to  the  class, 
or  a  swift  correction  at  the  blackboard  in 
full  view  of  the  class  of  the  chief  errors  in 
the  composition. 

The  correction  is  seen,  understood  and 
possibly  taken  to  heart  by  the  majority  of 
the  class.  Whereas  the  private  written 
correction  of  each  composition  book  in 
quiet  and  away  from  the  class,  can  bene- 
fit only  the  one  pupil,  and  possibly  not  even 
him.  By  dwelling  too  long  upon  his  own 
mistakes,  the  child  may  become  a  victim 
of  auto  intoxication.  Did  you  ever  think 
of  that? 

You  may  feel  that  all  this  has  been 
said  before.  True — it  has  been,  and  often. 
But  as  long  as  present  conditions  exist,  it 
has  need  to  be  said  and  written,  until  a 
more  sane  and  sensible  method  prevails. 
Vocational   Need  of  Culture 

Another  college  professor,  this  one  en- 
gaged in  training  college-bred  youths  for 
journalistic  careers,  declares  that  they  are 
lacking  in  "sense  of  style,"  the  apprecia- 
tion .it  good  literature  and  the  capacitv  to 
write   good    English. 

lie  insists  that  these  would-be  journalists 
should  know  the  prose  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  the  verse  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  of  the  lesser  English  classics.  If 
such  students  will  not  read  good  English 
for    themselves,    he    will   compel    them. 

At  Cornell  plans  arc  underway  for  pro- 
viding men  who  take  the  engineering 
courses,   with   readers  of  literature. 

Vocational  education  has  thus  declared 
its  need  of  cultural  influences,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  youth  whose  attention  is 
turned  to  mechanism  and  to  material  as- 
pects of  bodies  of  technical  knowledge, 
needs  to  know  how.  and  to  be  able,  to  ex- 
press his  expert  opinions  in  speech  or 
writing  with  a  maximum  of  effectiveness. 
How  English  Supplants  the 
Mother  Tongue  of  Immigrants 

It    i-   claimed    that    no   matter    what    may 


have  been   the  mother  tongue  of  the  great  i 
variety    of    European    immigrants,    English 
speech  is  used  by  their  children  in  the  sec- 
ond,  if   not   in   the   first   generation   of   new 
comers. 

Life    in    American    schools,    shops,    trade  j 
unions,    and    centers    of    recreation    has    a  j 
remarkable     angelicizing'     influence.       The 
more    intelligent    of    the    immigrants    soon 
begin   to  realize  that  to  profit  by  a  school.  ! 
to   do   business   as   employee    or   owner,    to 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  to 
enter  into   its  thought  as   expressed   by   its 
educators,    public    officials,     and     civic    re- 
formers, it  is  necessary  to  understand  and  , 
to    speak    English. 

At    first    it    is    the    English    of    colloquial 
conversation,  of  business,  later  it  is  studied 
by  alien  pupils  in   day  or  evening  schools,  i 
Then  comes  the  daily  newspaper,  the  labor  \ 
speaker,  the  political  campaigner,  the  actor, 
the    words    on    the    moving    picture    screen,  | 
and    the    native    fellow    workman    who    has  ; 
already  acquired  a  facility  in   speaking  the  j 
language  of  the   new   world,   all   have   their  , 
influence,  and  in  time  English  as  a  working  I 
tongue  has  been  mastered. 
The  Teacher  Must  Be  Alert 

X'ow  right  here  is  the  need  of  great  care 
and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er who  deals  with  the  children  of  these 
foreigners,   speaking   an    alleged    English. 

It  is  through  their  children  who  hear  this 
form  of  English  at  home,  a  form,  be  it 
said,  into  which  has  been  incorporated  the  ' 
national  idioms  of  the  foreigner,  and  num- 
erous solecisms,  slangs,  and  barbarisms  '. 
picked  up,  or  invented  in  his  journey  from 
one  language  to  another.  It  is  through 
these  children  of  his  that  a  corrupting'  in- 
fluence is  exerted  upon  the  purity  of  our 
English   speech. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  "seen" 
and    "done"    for    the    past    tense, — in    the 
speech    of    the    illiterate,    and    the    use    of 
"them"  as  a  demonstrative  in  lieu  of  "thisjl 
these,"   "that,   those." 
Can  That   Influence  Be   Arrested? 

Frankly,  I  don't  know.     I  am  afraid  not. 

Use  is  the  universal  law  of  language  and  | 
in  time  it  may  be  that  the  forms  that  now 
we  fight  against,  will  worm  their  way  into  j 
the  dictionary.  The  history  of  our  com-  i 
mon  speech  shows  some  equally  startling 
changes.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  read  j 
Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 

I  n  the  meantime  let  the  study  of  word' 
analysis  be  resumed  in  our  public  schools,  il 
Assisting  the  Alien  to  Learn  English 

Our  government  is  assisting  the  alien  to  i 
acquire  the  English  language.  The  alien  j 
who  wishes  to  remain  an  alien  in  language 
and  in  domestic  customs  is  beginning  to  be 
a  problem  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States, 
where  for  him  there  have  been  set  up  pri- 
vate schools  that  either  use  no  English 
at  all.  or  else  if  English  be  used  at  all,  it 
is  as  one  of  two  tongues  taught,  with  the 
Foreign  tongue  very  much  in  the  lead.  The 
issue  has  come  before  law-making  bodies 
in  the  form  of  an  act  concentrating  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  supervising  pow- 
er  over   such    schools.      Such    legislation    is 
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a  "re-assertion  of  the  traditional  principle 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  final  authority 
'in  matters  respecting  education  rests  with 
the  civic  authorities,  and  with  the  civic 
authorities  alone."  The  conviction  grows 
that  English  should  he  the  working  tongue 
of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
State  certainly  is  within  its  rights  to  de- 
mand to  "know  how  far  below  or  above 
the  publicly  supported  schools,  the  private 
schools  fall  or  rise,  and  how  rapidly  or  slug- 
gishly they  are  moving  in  their  efforts 
to  Americanize  immigrants  and  immigrants' 
children." 

State  supervision  of  private  as  well  as 
of  public  schools  is  an  issue  that  must  be 
met,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  As  a  noted 
writer  states  the  case;  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  education:  "There  are  cer- 
tain standards  to  be  set  and  lived  up  to. 
They  are  pedagogical  and  civic  ;  not  theol- 
ogical or  sectarian." 

The  use  of  the  school  house  as  a  social 
center  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  pro- 
blem and  in  this  connection,  take  our  boys 
off  the  streets  and  let  them  play  in  the 
school  yards,  under  proper  supervision,  any- 
time during  the  non-school  hours ! 


SUMMARY    OF   MINUTES   OF  THE   STATE 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

April    10-15,    1916 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in  Los 
Angeles,   April    10-15,    1916. 

Mrs.  Ray  was  designated  to  represent  the 
board  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  April  22.  The 
three  commissioners  of  education  were  also  in- 
structed  to   attend   the   meeting. 

Commissioner  Wood  recommended  that  the 
date  of  the  annual  examination  for  the  State 
High  School  Credential  be  fixed  for  May  22-24, 
inclusive,  to  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  board 
at  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  and  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  be  instruct- 
ed to  secure  the  services  of  competent  persons 
to  prepare  questions  for  the  examination. 

Commissioner  Wood  was  granted  authority  to 
send  out  a  circular  letter  to  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  a  follow-up  letter  on  the  teaching  of 
English. 

Commissioner  McNaught  requested  authoriza- 
tion for  the  publication  of  the  bulletin  on  the 
teaching  of  music,  and  the  same  was  authorized 
in  an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  DeMotte  offered  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  secretary  of  the  board  be  instructed 
to  advertise  for  textbooks  in  English,  the  con- 
tract for  the  same  having  expired;  that  bids  be 
submitted  at  the  September  meeting,  and  that 
the  contest  be  conducted  under  the  regular 
rules  established  for  such  submissions.  The 
resolution    was   adopted. 

On  Thursday,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  following  com- 
mittee appeared  before  the  board:  Senator 
Thompson,  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Arthur  Will,  chief 
of  the  legislative  counsel  bureau.  Senator 
Thompson  presented  the  following  formal  re- 
quest from  the  special  legislative  committee: 
The  legislative  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subjects  defined  in  A.  C.  R.  26,  1915, 
will  lie  glad  to  receive  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education  any  suggestions  that  will  assist  it 
in  prosecuting  its  work  or  any  statement  that 
the  State  Board  cares  to  submit  regarding  the 
matters  before  the  committee.  He  also  reported 
the  findings  of  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject  of  high  school 
textbooks,  stating  that  the  committee  had  held 
a  session,  lasting  several  days,  at  Los  Angeles, 
in  March,  and  would  meet  again  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  May  15th.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  expected  to  conclude  its  find- 
ings, and  to  prepare  drafts  of  bills  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  legislature.  He  requested, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  the  board 
be  represented  at  the  approaching  meeting  and 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  board  would  like  to 
recommend  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  ap- 
proved   books    in    each    subject. 

Commissioner  Wood  summarized  the  remarks 
he  had  made  before  the  legislative  committee 
in  March,  and  stated  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  discard  certain  books,  permitting  their  use 
during  the  life  of  existing  contracts,  if  such 
action  would  be  legal.     Mr.   DeMotte  stated  that 


lie  had  looked  up  the  question  of  legality  and 
believed  the  board  could  safely  take  such  ac- 
tion. 

The  three  members  of  the  textbook  committee 
and  Commissioner  Wood  were  instructed  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  special  legislative  com- 
mittee in  San  Francisco  on  May  15th  to  repre- 
sent  the   board. 

The    following    requirements    for    admission    to 
and    graduation    from    the    kindergarten    training 
course  in   California   State   Normal   Schools  were 
adopted: 
Kindergarten-Primary   Course 

The  regulations  and  requirements  for  en- 
trance and  for  graduation  shall  be  the  same 
as  those  established  for  entrance  to  and  gradu- 
ation from  the  regular  teachers'  normal  course, 
with  the  following  modifications  and  additions: 
Modifications — The  one  required  unit  of  edu- 
cation shall  include  at  least  one-half  unit  of  pro- 
fessional work  which  shall  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  theory  of  kindergarten  and  child  life. 
The  two  and  three-fourths  units  of  practice 
teaching  and  special  methods  need  not  include 
methods  and  practice  teaching  in  subjects  not 
taught  in  the  first  two  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  but  shall  include  principles  and  the- 
ory  of   kindergarten   and   child   life. 

One-half  of  the  minimum  requirement  in  prac- 
tice teaching  shall  be  in  a  kindergarten,  the  other 
half  in   a  first  grade. 

Additions — At  least  one-half  unit  in  physical 
education  in  addition  to  that  specified  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  shall  be  required.  This  addi- 
tional work  shall  be  given  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  kindergarten   plays   and   games. 

One-fourth  of  a  unit  in  primary  and  kinder- 
garten literature  and  story-telling  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

One-half  unit  in  primary  and  kindergarten 
handwork   shall   be  required. 

One-half  unit  of  special  kindergarten  music, 
including  piano  playing,  shall  be  required,  and 
no  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  kindergarten- 
primary  course  who  cannot  play  simple  melodies, 
songs  and  marches  upon  the  piano. 
Requirements  for  Admission  to 
Special  Teachers'  Normal  Courses 

Any  person  having  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  provisional  undergraduate  standing 
in  the  "Regular  Teachers'  Normal  School 
Course"  may  be  admitted  to  the  special  teachers' 
courses  maintained  by  any  of  the  state  normal 
schools  other  than  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Any  person  who  submits  evidence  of  having 
completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  mini- 
mum of  two  full  years  of  academic  or  profes- 
sional training  beyond  a  high  school  course  may 
be  admitted  to  any  of  the  special  teachers' 
courses  maintained  in  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Persons  who  satisfy  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  concerned  that  they  have  qualifications 
equivalent  to  any  of  the  above  requirements, 
may  be  admitted  into  special  courses  in  such 
normal  schools  as  are  authorized  to  train  teach- 
ers in  special  subjects,  provided  that  they  pass 
an  examination  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
These  students  may  be  given  such  standing  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  school. 
Requirements  for  Graduation  From 
Special  Teachers'   Courses 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  in 
any  special  subject  or  in  any  group  of  special 
subjects  shall  be  the  minimum  requirement 
specified  in  the  regulations  established  by  this 
board  for  the  government  of  educational  in- 
stitutions accredited  to  recommend  individuals 
for  special  certification  as  set  forth  in  Bulle- 
tin   10. 

The   above   regulations   were   adopted. 
Mr.    DeMotte    read     the    following    resolution 
and    moved    its    adoption,    which    was    carried    by 
unanimous   vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  board  be 
instructed  to  copyright  the  text  in  California 
History  written  for  the  State  of  California  by 
P.    F.   Valentine. 

The  requests  of  the  normal  school  presidents, 
presented  in  writing  the  preceding  day,  were 
again  brought  up.  In  the  matter  of  the  ninth 
grade  for  the  training  schools,  a  motion  was 
offered  by  Mrs.  Barnum,  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  ninth  grade  classes  in  normal 
training  schools  where  they  already  exist,  or 
their  inclusion  where  they  might  be  desired 
until  June  30,   1917.     The   motion   was  adopted. 

Mrs.  Ray  reported  on  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  codification  done  by  Mr.  Will,  showing 
that  the  work  left  to  the  legislative  counsel  bu- 
reau had  been   completed. 


The  board  recommended  that  the  Recommen- 
dation for  Health  and  Development  Credentials 
be    granted    to    the    following   applicants: 

Dr.  Earl  E.  Burk,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Joseph 
J.  Carter,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Cecil  F.  Charlton, 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Frees,  Los  An- 
geles; Dr.  J.  Margaret  Roberts,  Los  Angeles; 
Dr.    Mary   A.    Harriss,    San    Francisco. 

High  School  Credentials  were  granted  to 
seven    applicants. 

Credentials  in  Special  Subjects  were  granted 
to    fifty-live    applicants. 


THE   PROGRAM    OF   N.   E.   A.,   NEW   YORK 

The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  on  Monday  after- 
noon, July  3,  and  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  of  the  same 
week.  The  President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  the  chief  speaker  at  one  of  the  sessions  and 
one  or  two  of  his  cabinet  will  also  speak.  Sena- 
tor Owen  of  Oklahoma,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  The  different  phases  of  education 
will  be  presented  on  the  general  program  by 
prominent  leaders  such  as  Professor  John 
Dewey,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Superintend- 
ent William  A.  Wirt,  United  States  Commission- 
er of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Flagg  Young. 


LA  GOLONDRINA:  Learn  this  beautiful  song  in 
Spanish  ;  pronounciation,  accentuation,  rhythm,  tone, 
and  expression,  alt  explained  in  one  lesson  of  the 
BEGINNERS'  SPANISH  COURSE  BY  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

Other   Home-Study  courses  in   French,    Spanish,  and 
Italian.      Each   course   $5.00. 

Address — 
DODGE    SCHOOL    OF    ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 
681    MARKET  ST..   SAN   FRANCISCO.   CAL. 


Chicago  Normal  School 


OF 

Physical  Education 

FOR  WOMEN 

MRS.    ROBERT    L.    PARSONS 
President 

SUMMER  SESSION 
June  24  to  July  29,  1916 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Courses  for 
Public  School  and  Playground  work,  in- 
cluding Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing,  Swed- 
ish Gymnastics  and  Games,  Elementary 
and   Advanced  work. 

Two     Year     Normal     Course     opens     in 
September.     Registration  Sept.  25  and  26. 

Summer    Camp    in    Michigan    during    the 

month    of    June    and    from    August    21    to 

September  23.     Season  and  weekly  rates. 

For   Catalogs  Address 

SECRETARY 

430  SO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO   EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive   of  a   certain   part   of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these    words    sink    deep    into    their    hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden   tip  with   a   red   rubber   eraser. 
It    is   made    in    No.    2    and    No.    3    grades,    and    sold 
at  eo  low  a  price,   that  it  is  within   the   reach   of  all, 
and     is    most    popular    with     School     Boards,     where 
this    style    of   pencil    is    wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,     155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full    particulars    as    to    cost,    method   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY.    N.   J. 


Best   ever.    Trip    Around   the   World,    15c;    Wiz- 
ards   Maze,    25c;     Mystic    Charts,    10c;     Noted 
Characters,  15c;    Correlated  Maps,  50c.    BOOKS, 
ETC.    Course   in    Physical    Culture,    $1.00.    Com- 
plete   System    for    Indexing    Your.  Books,    15c. 
Bright    Ideas    for    Money    Making,    cloth    bound 
book  for  boys  and  girls,   50c.     All  prepaid.   Ad- 
dress   CLEM    MOORE,    Publisher,    New   Egypt.    N.   J.      We 
also    publish    the    School    News,    for    teachers,    parents    and 
young   people,   50c   per  year.      Subscribe   today. 
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DEPARTMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Editorial  Herbert  F.  Clark 

Ten  Minutes  for  Recess Lane  Doyle 


Long  Term  School 

and 
Summer  Vacation 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  yel  in 
favor  of  a  long  term  school  with  a  summer 
vacation.  In  large  cities,  it  does  seem  as 
ime  supervisory  hand  should  ^ex- 
tend over  the  activities  of  children.  In  ju'st 
what  form  this  should  be  is  still  a  question. 
tiego  i-  contemplating  a  change  to  the 
four  semester  flan.  There  is  considerable 
tendency  in  this  direction,  especially  in  the 
coast  cities  of  California,  where  climatic 
conditions   favor  all  the  year  schooling. 

As  a  general  plan,  however,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  teTi-morrth  school  and 
the  two  months'  vacation  is  the  best  for 
•  rnied.  Summer  schools  with  varied 
courses,  and  a  large  amount  of  supervised 
play  make  a  pleasant  and  profitable  mid- 
diversion.  Municipal  playgrounds 
come  in  here  as  an  important  factor  in  coil- 
trolling   the   activities   of   children. 

The  great  mass  of  grade  teachers  need 
a  complete  cessation  of  school  activities. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  seasonal  element  in 
a  year  of  school  work.  Teaching  is  difiVr- 
rom  other  lines  of  professional  work 
and  business  careers.  It  is  more  similar  to 
the  life  of  the  farmer.  Tie  tills  his  soil, 
sows  his  seed,  cultivates  the  grain  and  reaps 
the  harvest.  The  teacher  blocks  out  her 
material  for  a  ten-months'  term.  She  and 
ildren  take  hold  of  it  with  a  purpose 
to  go  through  and  accomplish  so  much. 
All  the  way  along  there  is  a  feeling  of 
working  toward  the  middle,  then  toward 
till'  end  of  the  -clio.d  year.  'Idle  whole 
program  hears  an  element  of  system,  of 
working  toward  definite  ends;  and  this  all 
gives  character  to  the  work. 

When     this    is    done    both     teachers    and 
pupil-  need  a  cl  and  the  greater  the 

changi  ire   /est    with   which   all   renew 

the  work.  Teachers  need  to  get  out  and 
away  from  the  work  of  the  year.  They 
need  a  change  of  experiences,  not  to  forget 
ami  lose  hold,  but  to  get  a  different  pcr- 
e,  1  n  s, irne  such  way  as  this  thej 
can  recuperate,  and  return  to  .their  work 
with  renewed   interest  and  inspiration. 

Rome   wa-    not    built    in   a  day,   neither   is 

a    civilization    formed    in    a    fortnight.      The 

ill,-    city,    the    state    air    important 

factors    in    the    process,   and    the    true,   social 

ideal  im  ol\  '■-  an  interact  ii  m  betwi  en  these 
forces  and  the  school  that  all  may  perform 
their    proper    functio 

:  \ . '  g 1    teachers,    and    lei    the 

Rural  Schools 

and 
Efficient  Teaching 
There   seems   to   be   considerable   feeling 
our  rural  population   is  sadly  neglected 
so  far  as   school   privileges   are   concerned, 


We  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  through- 
out the  State  to  know  how  well  justified 
this  feeling  is.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
if  all  sections  of  the  State  are  as  well  fav- 
ored as  that  portion  around  Orange  and 
Anaheim  in  Orange  county,  there  is  no  im- 
mediate cause  for  worry. 

We  have  in  mind  the  Katella  school, 
mid-way  between  Anaheim  and  Garden 
Grove  in  Orange  county.  Tucked  away,  as 
it  were,  in  the  corner  of  a  walnut  grove, 
hemmed  in  on  two  sides  with  Valencia 
oranges,  growing  in  between  the  trees  are 
chilis,  beans,  spuds  and  sweet  potatoes, 
what  richer  or  more  wholesome  setting 
could  human  heart  desire  for  the  develop- 
ment and  instruction  of  healthy,  happy 
children!  The  building  is  not  pretentious, 
nor  yet  as  beautiful  as  might  better  suit 
the  setting,  at  the  same  time  it  contains 
three  rooms,  with  modern  equipment, 
houses  three  teachers  and  about  sixty  of 
America's  choicest  children. 

The  setting  and  surroundings  are  import- 
ant, the  teachers  and  equipment  are  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  the  result  of  these  forces 
upon  the  hearts  "and  lives  of  children  that 
constitutes  efficient  schooling.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  more  certain  that  by  their  fruits 
ye   shall   know   them. 

We  have  two  boys  in  that  rural  institu- 
tion, one  ten  and  the  other  thirteen.  Their 
schooling  until  the  last  half  of  this  year 
has  been  in  Hollywood  and  Alhambra. 
There  we  had  all  the  modern  conveniences 
of  up-to-date  city  school  systems.  The 
boys  sincerely  regretted  leaving  such  con- 
ditions, and  even  their  parents  felt  some 
hesitation  in  changing  to  country  associa- 
tions. 

The  result  has  been  a  happy  experience. 
Three  teachers  to  sixty  children  gives  op- 
portunity for  individual  help  and  personal 
influence.  The  lessons  of  history  and  lit- 
erature have  greater  significance.  Problems 
in  arithmetic  have  a  more  concrete  rela- 
tion. The  fact  is  the  very  forces  of  nature 
take  hold  of  children  and  have  a  more 
wholesome  influence  than  the  complex,  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  city  life.  Fortunate  are 
children  who  have  such  privilege  for  growth 
and  development.  It  is  out  of  such  condi- 
tions as  these  comes  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  education 
that  keeps  a  broad  vision  upon  all  life 
with    its    multiplied    possibilities. 

A  Modern  School 

and 
Abraham  Flexner 

It  is  with  an  element  of  weariness  that 
one  reads  through  the  article  "A  Modern 
School"  in  April  "Review  of  Reviews,"  by 
Abraham  Flexner.  From  the  title,  the  pub- 
lication, and  the  man  writing,  one  might 
think  that  possibly  here  would  be  found 
some  sort  of  a  panacea  for  at  least  some 
of  our  educational  evils,  some  sort  of  an 
outline'  for  constructing  a  more  wholesome 
school  system.  Aside  from  the  interest  one 
has  in  retilling  the  same  educational  soil, 
there  is  nothing  new  or  particularly  val- 
uable in  the  lengthy  discussion  Mr.  Flcxncr 
ably    presents. 

lie  would  have  nothing  taught  mere- 
ly because  it  is  traditional.  lie  would 
include  in  .this  category  algebra,  geometry, 
much  of  history,  Latin  and  Greek  and  most 


of    literature.      He    calls    reading,    writing,  . 
spelling   and    figuring    merely    instrumental 
studies.     In  the  modern  school  "The  work; 
in  science  would  be  the  central  and  domin-  • 
ating  feature."     Following  this  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  would  be  industry,  es- 
thetics, and  civics.     With  these  co-ordinat- 
ing and   ramifying  through   each   other  he 
would   construct   a   modern   school    curricu- 
lum. 

In  discussing  what  the  modern  school 
curriculum  omits,  he  says: 

"It  includes  nothing  for  which  an  af- 
firmative case  can  not  now  be  made  out." 
In  other  words  he  says,  "What  is  taught, 
when  it  is  taught,  and  how  it  is  taught  will 
in  that  event  depend  altogether  on  what  is 
needed,  when  it  is  needed,  and  the  form  in 
which    it    is    needed." 

"Precisely,"  he  says,  "the  same  line  of 
reasoning  would  be  applied  to  English,  his- 
tory  and    literature." 

We  can't  imagine  a  more  indefinite  basis 
possible  upon  which  to  construct  an  edu- 
cational program.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
can't  foresee  future  needs  of  children  suf- 
ficient to  give  them  preparation  to  some  ex- 
tent for  adult  life?  Shall  we  rule  out  the 
history  of  past  ages  because  we  can  not 
ascribe  an  immediate  need  for  their  study? 
Shall  we  never  open  the  pages  of  litera- 
ture to  children  because  they  do  not  feel 
nor  parents  do  not  feel  a  present  utility  in 
their  disclosures?  Who  shall  determine 
what  present  needs  are? 

The  only  basis  on  which  to  construct 
educational  practices,  is  to  look  back  over* 
the  history  of  the  world,  see  what  have 
been  the  elements  of  strength  in  the  lives  of 
nations,  what  makes  for  human  happiness, 
human  progress,  what  makes  life  most 
worth,  and  taking  these  as  a  substantial 
background,  interpret  as  far  as  possible 
modern  conditions,  modern  tendencies,  and 
with  these  combined,  forecast  in  a  measure, 
the  future,  and  on  these  considerations  ar- 
range an  educational  program  suitable  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  our 
people.  We  need  to  keep  this  broader  uni- 
versal vision  before  us  all  the  time.  No 
one  nation  can  be  a  guide,  much  less  the 
immediate   needs   of   individual   children. 

Out  of  this  backward  look  loom  the  bea- 
con lights  of  history.  All  the  way  down 
through  the  ages,  literature  has  moulded 
the  lives  of  men  and  peoples.  Almost  all 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration  is  histor- 
ical, traditional.  Out  of  that  vast  store- 
house of  past  experiences  have  come  all 
that  is  sacred  to  us.  On  that  is  builded  our 
present  civilization. 

Suppose  we  let  our  modern  school  be 
an  embodiment  of  that  vast  heritage  of 
human  endeavor.  Let's  give  our.  children  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  highway  we've  trav- 
eled. Let's  call  no  person  educated  who 
doesn't  see  this  race  development  as  a 
whole  and  who  doesn't  realize  that  at  best 
all  he  can  do  is  to  be  a  part  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

I  f  we  do  this  we  must  hold  to  much  that 
is  traditional.  We  must  sacrifice  present 
needs  for  future  enjoyment.  Measured  by 
this  standard  our  American  schools  have 
given  to  millions  of  American  children  this 
world  vision,  this  conception  of  what  Amer- 
ican education  should  be. 
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ti-  The  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  school 
il  system  has  been  completed,  and  teachers  are 
i,   again   able   to   enjoy   life    (after   3   p.   m.). 

Ford  M.  Jack,  principal  of  Pico  Street  Pa- 
rental School,  has  announced  his  annual  retire- 
ment from  baseball.  He  will  not  play  with  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club  any  more,  as  golf  has 
claimed  him  as  a  victim. 

*       *       * 

Principal  F.  X.  Goulet  of  the  Sherman  School 
is  also  addicted  to  golf.     He  attained   his   cross- 
,  country     traveling     ability    while     playing     right 
I  field    for   the    Schoolmasters'    Baseball    Club. 

,  Excuses.      (Written    by   fond   parents) 

Los  Angles,  -Ap.   17,   Cal. 
Dear  Miss   Baley, 

Aurora  cant  come  to  school  yistiddy  on  acct. 
she  has  to  mind  the  baby  wich  hollers  wile  I 
tried  to  do  the  warshing.  Nex  time  I  must  kcp 
Aurora  out  i  will  try  for  to  sent  her  to  school 
wen   the   babby  quit  hollerin,    Her   mother. 

2134  Loquat  Av. 
Der  Ticha 

Excoos  Pietro  of  being  ebsent  -this  A  M  he 
hed  to  fetch  the  warshin  frum  Hollywood  his 
father  woddent  fetch  the  warshin   for  me  to  do, 

Mrs    Patella. 

The  Chinese  are  bad  actors  these  days.  They 
were  once  good  actors.  Alas!  They  lost  their 
queues,  and  an  actor  without  his  cue  is  a  bad 
actor,   of  course. 

A  Brand  New  Joke 

"Have     you     read     Jules     Verne's     'Thousand 
Leagues   Under  the   Sea'?" 
"No.     That's   too   deep    for   me"." 

Goodness   Me! 

Quite  a  fuss  is  being  made   over  the  fact  that 
I  some    teachers    in    Sierra    Madre    have    been    at- 
tending  dances,   formally   attired.      Hearsay    also 
states   that   a   teacher  was   once   kissed   in    Sierra 
i  Madre. 

A    lady    sent    a    letter    to    the    school    trustees 
complaining    of    the     conduct     of    the     teachers. 
Some   of   them   act   like   human   beings,   which    is 
l not   to   be   tolerated! 

Teachers,     remember    that    you     are     martyrs. 
!  And  do  not  cause  any  jealousy  in  Sierra  Madre. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Maisch  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  declares  that  the 
'  children  should  have  more  time  to  eat  their  noon 
meal. 

"Spider"  Webb,  aged  twelve  years,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  pupil  of  the  Alvarado  Parental 
School,  says: 

"A  hour  is  too  much  at  noon.  My  lunch  is 
always  et  at  first  recess.  Whnt  us  kids  needs 
j  is  not  more  tiine  to  eat,  but  more  grub  to  eat." 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  the  students 
at  one  high  school  never  argue  with  those  of 
another  high  school  concerning  the  educational 
advantages  of  either  school.  They  will  debate 
or  fight  over  baseball  or  any  athletic  game,  but 
never  over  who  has  the  best  teacher,  or  which 
school    has    the    prettiest   waste-baskets. 

Maybe  some  day  they  will  have  a  school  yell 
something  like   this: 

"Ejjication!      Ejjication! 

Where  do  you  git  it  at! 

Where  do  you  git  it  at!     Huh? 

Shortberry  strawcake!     Alligator  pie! 

Best  Ejjication  at  L.  A.   High! 
Ruh!     Ruh!     Ruh!" 

Unk  W.  Hoskins,  clerk  of  Mudhen  District, 
when  interviewed  by  our  war  correspondent, 
stated: 

"Things  hez  changed.     Pusson   liberty  is  gone. 

"This  year  my  datter  Louise  got  her  diploma 
from  the  eighth  grade-  Them  other  trustees  of 
this  here  districk  hez  been  readin'  city  papers  an' 
gittin'  new  notions  into  their  heads  about 
schools.  They  seen  whar  the  Manule  Arts  High 
School  gals  wasn't  allowed  to  wear  clothes  cost- 
in'  over  five  dollars.  So  they  up  an'  passed 
a  rule  thet  graduates  at  Mudhen  districk  must 
do  the  same.  My  datter  Louise  were  the  only 
graduate. 

"Her  gown  cost  four  dollars  an'  ninety  cents 
an'  I'll,  be  dad-blamed  if  she  didn't  haf  to  go 
barefoot  in  order  to  obey  thet  ornery  rule!" 


1916  GRADUATING  CLASS 


PER  PETUATE 

THE   MEMORY   OF 
YOUR    CLASS 


By   Presenting  Your   School   With   a 
Handsome 

SUN  DIAL 

Round  it  the  classes  of  succeeding  years 
will  congregate  and  the  memory  of  your 
class  will  always  be  before  them. 

Each  SUN  DIAL  supplied  is  designed 
especially  for  the  latitude  in  which  it  is 
used,  thus  making  it  accurate  and  practical. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pied  Piper  Day  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Pan- 
ama California  International  Exposition  during 
May.  On  the  day  that  this  novel  idea  is  to  be 
offered,  every  child  in  the  San  Diego  schools  will 
be  invited  to  assemble  in  Balboa  Park,  outside 
the  Exposition  grounds,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  this  hour  the  pied  piper  will  ap- 
pear from  the  Exposition  canyon,  beneath  the 
Puente  Cabrillo,  and  will  greet  the  children. 
As  soon  as  he  begins  to  play,  he  will  march 
through  the  gates,  across  the  bridge  and  into 
the  Exposition  grounds,  conducting  a  spe- 
cial tour  to  various  beauty  spots  and  ending  with 
a  great  performance  given  on  the  motor  demon- 
stration field  for  the  benefit  of  kiddies.  Previous 
to  this  day,  the  Exposition  will  distribute  in  all 
the  schools  copies  of  the  story  of  the  pied  piper, 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  Max  Parrish  painting. 


MOVEMENT  FOR  BETTER  TYPEWRITING 

The  past  ten  years  have  seen  tremendous  in- 
crease in  typewriting  efficiency.  The  champion- 
ship contests,  city,  state  and  international  have 
acted  as  a  spur  to  kill  previous  Tecords  in 
speed  and  accuracy,  but  so  far  have  rather  neg- 
lected the  faculty  of  making  a  letter  or  typewrit- 
ten sheet  artistic  and  pleasing.  The  value  of 
appearance  is  undisputable,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  largest 
buying  and  selling  today  is  done  through  cor- 
respondence and  letters  are  the  only  medium 
whereby  the  buyer  judges  the  seller.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  necessity  that  legal  docu- 
ments should  be  perfect  in  appearance  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  skill  of  the  average 
typists    is    still    lacking. 

The  Gregg  Writer  Magazine  realized  this  need 
for  a  greater  efficiency  and  artistry  in  typewrit- 
ing, and  in  attempting  to  secure  the  need, 
organized  the  Order  of  Artistic  Typists.  The 
requirement  for  membership  in  this  order  have 
been  made  very  exacting  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, but  the  advantages  are  so  obvious  that 
many  typists  are  making  thorough  endeavor  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  and  secure  the  advantages 
of   belonging   to   the    order. 

Full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tests, 
requirements,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  77  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York    City. 


A.    Corrieri  G.    Fattorini 

Fattorini-Corrieri  Co. 

Wholesale   and   Retail   Manufacturers   of 
ARTISTIC    AND    CLASSICAL    PLASTER    CASTS 

Telephone    Market    6941 
337     NOE     ST.     (near  Market),    SAN     FRANCISCO 


THE   GREGG   ROUND-TABLE 

The  Gregg  Round-Table  held  in  connection 
with  the  convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  April  21,  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  discussions  were  greeted  by 
marked   enthusiasm. 

The  subjects  were:  "Back  to  the  Fundamen- 
tals,"  by   Mr.   John    Robert    Gregg,    in    which    he 


emphasized  the  importance  of  drill  in  shorthand 
penmanship;  "The  Certification  of  Teachers," 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  stressing  the  value  of 
a  standard  for  grading  teachers  according  to 
their  qualifications;  and  "How  the  Busy  Teacher 
May  Maintain  or  Acquire  Speed,"  a  general  dis- 
cussion during  which  many  important  points 
were   developed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Round-Table  was  Mr. 
J.  C.  Evans  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Among  those 
who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  Miss 
Emily  L.  Austin,  Mr.  W.  W.  Lewis,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.  George  P.  Eckels,  Mr.  L.  M.  Crandall,  .Air. 
C.  D.  Diimbauld,  and   Mr.   Rupert   P.   SoRelle. 
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JOHN    MILTON,   SCHOOL   TEACHER 
(Address   delivered   at   C.   T.    V.   San    Francisco, 
before    Elimination   Section,   April    17,   1916,  by 
A.    A.    Macurda  I 


A.    A,    Macurdn 

John   Milton,  the  austere  poet  of  things  divine 
John  Milton,  the  singer  of  melodies  surpassing- 
Ij     sweel     John     Milton,    passionate    defender    of 
liberty— John    Milton   taught   school.     It   was  not 
much  of  a   school.     When,  a-  young   man.  he   re- 
turned  from   a   triumphant   tour  >>f  the  continent 
ki  an    England   in   the   throes  of  civil  dissension, 
it  was  t"  undertake  the  education  of  two  young 
nephews,     his     sister's     children.       This     was     in 
1640,     marly     three     hundred     year-     ago.       Four 
years  later  lie  published   his  Tractate  on    Educa- 
tion.    We  have   no   records   ni   Ins  own   teaching 
I  xperiences,     beyond     a     probably     libellous     ac- 
ii  i  nt"  his  driving  In-  young  wife  to  the  deser- 
tion of  him  by  the  constant  lieatin.it-  he  gave  the 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  liis  theor- 
ather    than    his    practice. 
Perhaps    most    of    us    are    not    willing    to    take 
Edison    very    seriously    when    he    assumes    to    in- 
struct  us  in   the  mysteries  of  a   future  existence: 
nay  have  a  profound  respect  for  Luther  Bur- 
hank    when    he   talks   of   potatoes   and   cacti,   and 
-till   lie    forgiven    if   we   do   not    immediately    em- 
brace as  if  it   were  an  established  gospel  his  lat- 
e-t    utterance    "ii    tlie    bringing    up    "i    children; 
and  yet    I    think   that   professional   educators  must 
always    realize    that    the    assumption    -<>    often    re- 
sented,  thai   anyone   can   teach   is   in   a   very   real 
sense     true.       Milton,     the     poet:      Milton,     the 
political     pamphleteer;     Milton,     the     apostle     of 
liberty,  has  a  message  for  the  professional,  peda- 
igical   educationist   of  this  day  and   generation. 
I  istcu   t"   hi-  a-   he   closes   hi-   essay   mi    edu- 
cation, which  was  addressed  to  In-   Friend  Simon 
llartlih.  "Many   other   circumstance-   also    I    could 
have    mentioned,    hut    this    t<>    such    as    have    tin 
Hi    in    them    io    make    trial',    for    light   and    di- 
inii.   may    he    enough.     Only,    I    believe    that 
this  i-  not  a  bow   for  every  man   In   shoot   in.  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will   require   sinews 
almost  equal  to                 hich   Homer  gave   Ulyses. 
Yet    I    am    withal    persuaded,    that    it    may    prove 
much  more  easy  in  the  essay,  than  ii  mm    seems 
inl    much    more    illustrious."       I'ln- 
is   a    vie          Inch    i  nnobles    ami    ele\  ates    edui  > 
il    worth    the   earnest    attention 
of   the    best    ami    greatest    of    mankind.      Lei    us 
venture  humbly  in  consider  in  the  light  of  three 
ccntl                nee    hi-    time    the    principle-    -el    forth 
.  by  this  towering  genius      In  hi-  Second   Defense 
(if  the  People  of  England,  he  writes  of  the  Trac- 
tate   in    the    fol                terms,    "I    then    discussed 
the   principle-   .if   education   in   a    summary   man- 
ner,   I  ni    sufficient!  -    for    those    who   at- 
tend    ,1     n  I      to    the   subject,    than    which    noth 
ing    can     be    more    necessary     to    principle    tin 
minds  of  nun   in   virtue,   the   only   genuine   sourci 
ni   political   ami   individual    liberty,   the   only   true 
safeguard    of   states,   the   bulwark    of    their   pros- 
perity  ami    renown."      I  el    us    then    seriously    at- 
tend   in    this    subject. 

love  and   imitate   God;  thus  possess- 
ing   virtu  icli    united    io   faith   produces    per 
i     i.ii i  i inn t  in  abbreviated  Form. 
Wc    frequcntl)    Inn    the    charge    today    that    this 
in   education   ha     been   deliberately    scl 

0111  iChool!  arc  I  ,inlle-s.  and  that 
children  in  them  learn  nothing  of  religion,  i  if 
course,    the    trouble    with    our    critic-    i-    in    the 


i  Mir  modern 
shown  us  that 
there  are  three 
I  he  habit  is  to 
to   acquire    the 


customarj  confusion  of  theology,  doctrine  and 
dogma  with  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  Un- 
doubtedly  there  is  a  great  weakness  in  the 
teaching  of  conduct,  of  manners  and  morals,  in 
our  schools  today,  and  .Milton  has  given  us 
in  hi-  injunction  to  know,  love  and  imitate  per- 
fect righteousness  the  true  mode  of  approach 
tn  the  greatest  of  our  modern  educational  pro- 
blems. 

students  of  psychology  have 
in  the  development  of  habit 
steps,  a  clear  concept  of  what 
be,  a  motive  to  lead  the  pupil 
habit,  and  the  process  of  drill. 
I-  not  the  parallelism  clear  in  know,  love  and 
imitate?  The  educational  doctrine  of  interest 
due-  not  preclude  the  inculcation  of  habits.  But 
t.i  know  God  for  Milton  meant  more  than  this, 
lie  says  that  it  is  to  know  his  creation.  It 
would  seem  that  he  meant  this  well  nigh  liter- 
ally when  we  come  to  examine  his  curriculum  in 
detail.  Histories  of  education  classify  Milton  as 
a  realist,  because  of  this  view.  All  things  were 
of  interest  to  him,  and  he  would  have  his 
pupils,  like  Rabelais's  gigantic  Pantegruel,  an 
abyss  and  bottomless  pit  of  knowledge.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  we  attempt  to  teach  too  little 
i.r  rather  too  few  things,  today?  President 
Idiot's  famous  investigation  which  revealed  the 
fact  that  a  high  school  pupil  could  read  all  the 
honks  studied  in  the  eight  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
is  in  point  here.  In  our  passion  for  thor- 
oughness we  are  condemning  pupils  to  sterility 
in  the  thinking  process,  we  are  deadening  their 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, we  are  failing  to  promote  them  to  the  next 
grade,  and  consequently  driving  them  out  of 
school,  and  withal  do  we  get  our  boasted  thor- 
oughness. Let  any  teacher  ask  the  teacher  of 
the    next    higher   grade. 

Milton  also  is  known  to  the  student  of  edu- 
cational history  as  a  humanist.  "Through  the 
languages  of  peoples  wdio  have  sought  wisdom." 
says  he.  "we  must  expect  to  learn  most  ef- 
fectively of  God's  creation."  The  teaching  of  the 
classics  may  seem  almost  to  be  a  dead  issue  in 
this  day  and  generation,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  Milton's  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
thi-  study  is  that  it's  not  justified  on  the  ground 
of  its  cultural  discipline,  but  upon  the  value  and 
utility  of  that  which  may  be  learned  through  the 
medium  of  the  ancient  tongues.  "And  though 
a  linquist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet 
if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them, 
as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  noth- 
ing so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in 
•  hi-  mother  dialect  only."  I  suspect  that  most 
high  school  teachers  of  Latin,  for  instance,  know 
snme  of  the  writings  of  Caesar,  Vergil  and 
Cicero.  They  may  have  read  some  of  Tacitus, 
Livy  and  Seneca,  but  1  am  willing  to  wager 
that  they  know  but  a  few  of  the  extant  writings 
of  even  these  six  men.  and  that  they  can  neither 
name  the  works  nor  tell  their  subject  matter  of 
Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Vitruvius,  Mela,  Celsus, 
Pliny  or  Solinus.  Do  they  know  Lucretius, 
Manilitts  and  Longinus?  I  forbear  a  like  ques- 
tion  ni  the  Creeks.  The  principle  applies  else- 
where than  in  the  classics.  Do  our  children 
know  Shakespeare,  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar?  Do  they  know 
Physics  in'  a  Laboratory  Manual?  Do  they 
know  Arithmetic  or  a  bookful  of  rules  and 
problems?  lint  how  can  this  magnificent  pro- 
gram he  carried  out?  Who  can  undertake  to 
teach  children  the  writings  of  the  past  and  also 
the  tremendous  acquisitions  of  the  human  knowl- 
edge developed  in  the  three  hundred  years  since 
Milton's  time'  I-  it  not  an  impossibility?  Mil- 
ton's  answer   i-   valid   today. 

Children  go  to  school  and  there  find  "babble- 
ments while  they  expected  worthy  and  de- 
lightful knowledge."  Can  the  boy's  teacher  help 
him  with  a  difficulty  in  his  wireless  installa- 
tions? Can  she  tell  him  what  is  the  matter  with 
his  electrolyptic  interrupter:  Can  she  probably 
tell  him  what  a  conjugation  is.  and  how  to 
figure    partial    payments,    hut    these    things    to    the 

boy  are  words,  words,  words.  As  Rousseau  said 
with  our  prating  methods  we  make  nothing  but 
praters.  It  is  rather  strange  to  find  two  such 
diverse  characters  as  Rousseau  and  Milton  agree- 
in-  in  the  excoriation  of  an  education  which 
consists  merely  of  words.  We  need  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  language  has  no  other 
use    ni     office    than     that     of    expressing    thought, 


and    that    it    must    never    be    divorced    from    that 
function. 

Milton's  famous  definition  of  education  reveals 
much  of  his  thought  concerning  the  way  it 
should  be  administered.  "I  call  therefore  a 
complete  and  generous  education,  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  mag- 
nanimously, all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war."  We  talk  today  about 
functional  education,  but  was  it  ever  more  clear- 
ly stated  than  in  these  words?  A  man  fitted  to 
perform  certain  things!  Again  we  are  con- 
stantly told  that  educative  processes  must  be 
socialized,  what  of  the  phrase,  "both  private  and 
public,"  as  giving  full  recognition  to  the  social 
and  individual  aspects  of  education  alike!  And 
that  trilogy  of  mouthfilling  adverbs,  "justly, 
skillfully  and  magnanimously,"  how  easily  they 
remind  us  of  good,  the  true,  and  the  beauti- 
ful; or  how  readily  can  we  see  in  them  a  refer-  , 
ence  to  the  activities  of  intellect,  will,  and  emo-  i 
tional    nature! 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  sort 
of  an  education  was  to  be  first  a  spacious  house 
and  grounds  fit  for  an  academy,  to  accommo- 
date ISO  persons.  This  was  to  be  the  school 
and  university,  supplying  all  the  needs  of  its 
students  until  they  were  ready  for  special  schools 
of  law  or  medicine.  What  is  this  but  the  mod- 
ern demand  for  a  six-year  high  school,  or  more 
properly  the  junior  college  attached  to  our 
high    schools? 

The  curriculum  is  to  provide  training  in  the 
chief  and  necessary  rules  of  grammar.  The  prin- 
ciple very  clearly  is  applicable  to  other  than  a 
literary  training.  Chief  and  necessary  rules  of 
all  the  subjects  first,  and  then  the  things  them- 
selves. Chief  and  necessary  does  not  mean  all 
the  minute  and  special  considerations  that  attach 
themselves  to  the  systematic  development  of  a 
subject  in  a  thorough  going  scholarly  fashion. 
They  are  few,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
teaching  of  these  we  shall  have  the  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  acquisition   of  real   knowledge. 

He  suggests  some  "easy  and  delightful  book 
of  education."  of  course  in  Latin  or  Greek  for 
him.  From  my  experience  in  normal  school 
work  I  have  become  convinced  that  Milton  has 
a  lesson  for  us  here  as  well.  The  boy  or  girl 
is  usually  interested  in  and  benefited  by  a 
study  of  physiology,  why  would  he  no't  be 
equally  the  gainer  from  a  study  of  elementary 
psychology?  When  a  youth  knows  the  inex- 
orable laws  of  habit  formation,  and  the  fixed 
and  certain  course  of  the  development  of  his 
reasoning  power,  may  we  not  expect  from  him 
a  readier  co-operation  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing up  his  character?  I  must  again  quote,  "But 
here  the  main  skill  and  ground  work  will  be 
to  temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations, 
upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw 
them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the 
study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue, 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and 
famous  to  all  ages,  that  they  may  despise  and 
scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises,  which  he 
wdio  hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to 
catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  affectual 
persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of 
some  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them  to 
an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into 
their  young  breasts  such  an  ingenious  and  noble 
ardour  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many  of 
them  renowned  and  matchless  men."  Once  again 
does  he  seem  to  peer  down  through  the  ages 
to  our  present  time,  when  educational  gather- 
ings devote  much  time  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  exceptionally  gifted  child,  and  when  our 
periodicals  are  busy  pointing  out  the  great  waste 
in  education  resulting  from  our  neglect  of  the 
specially  talented  pupils  in  our  public  schools. 
When  the  farmer  devotes  his  first  energies  to  the 
stony  bramble  patch,  leaving  the  broad  fertile 
acres  to  become  infested  with  weeds,  then  and 
then  only  shall  I  admit  the  wisdom  of  specializ- 
ing to  the  extent  followed  today  in  schemes  and 
plans  for  the  uplift  of  the  sub-normal  child,  when 
it  involves,  as  1  believe  it  does  now,  a  totally 
indefensible  neglect  of  those  who  may  become 
the  great  leaders  and  benefactors  of  the  next 
generation.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  to  educate  our  best  in  a 
way  particularly  adapted  to  their  needs,  for  they 
too  have  their  rights  in  a  democratic  society. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  as  many  chil- 
dren should  not  pass  through  the  eight  grades 
in  seven  years  as  are  now  compelled  to  spend 
nine  years  in  the  process,  and  yet  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  those  who  gain  a  year  are  about 
a   tenth   as  many  as   those  who  lose  one. 

After    the    preliminaries   just   described,    Milton 
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would  go  on  with  a  course  of  study  including 
the  following  amazing  list:  Arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, play,  religion,  and  Scripture,  agriculture, 
geography,  physiology,  trigonometry,  fortifica- 
tion, architecture,  engineering,  navigation,  and 
a  study  of  natural  phenomena  beginning  with 
meteorology,  and  leading  up  through  mineralogy; 
botany,  zoology,  to  anatomy  and  medicine.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  important,  however,  if  we 
wish  to  understand  these  apparently  prohibitive 
requirements,  to  note  the  way  in  which  he 
would  have  these  multitudinous  topics  present- 
ed. Men  who  are  engaged  in  these  professions, 
and  occupied  with  the  matters  under  considera- 
tion are  to  come  in  and  of  their  own  experience 
make  them  real  to  the  students.  "And  this 
will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural 
knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily 
augment  with  delight."  We  can  readily  imagine 
to  what  use  Milton  would  put  the  educative 
film.  It  is  strange  that  when  all  the  great 
thinkers  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  education,  and  they  all  have,  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  experience  as  the  essen- 
tial in  the  teaching  process.  We  have  been  so 
slow  to  put  into  practical  effect  their  oft  re- 
peated admonitions.  Poetry  of  "springtide"  in 
California,  which  our  seasonal  changes  never 
bring.  Lessons  on  mountains,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  banner  with  the  strange 
device,  strange  indeed  when  "excelsior"  means 
the  wrapping  around  the  new  set  of  dishes.  Our 
newspapers  are  full  of  the  laughable  errors  of 
school  children,  but  are  they  laughable?  Have 
we  given  them  experiences  with  reality  to  keep 
them   from   these   ludicrous   blunders? 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  let  me  dwell  a 
moment  upon  the  place  of  play  in  education.  It 
may  not  be  necessary,  I  repeat,  and  yet  a  great 
and  popular  professor  in  our  own  State  Univers- 
ity in  his  book,  "Idols  of  Education,"  says  there 
is .  no  educative  value  in  play  whatever.  Play 
means  happiness,  the  perfect  harmony  between 
desire  and  the  capacity  to  satisfy  it  which  is 
the  only  true  happiness.  Play  enables  the  child 
and  youth  to  adapt  himself  to  his  fellow  beings, 
and  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  social  importance. 
In  play  he  secures  the  control  of  his  physical 
mechanism,  the  most  perfect  intellectual  appre- 
hensions from  those  activities  in  which  he  en- 
gages, and  in  a  vital  way  acquires  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  social  morality. 

By  this  time  Milton  has  his  pupils  ready  for  a 
systematic  study  of  morals  or  ethics,  "instructing 
them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and 
the  hatred  of  vice."  After  establishing  personal 
duty,  they  are  ready  for  economics.  Then  se- 
lected comedies  and  tragedies  may  be  employed 
for  enjoyment  and  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
household  matters.  As  he  names  Alcestis  for 
this  latter  purpose  it  is  evident  he  has  in  mind 
the  larger  ethical  questions  that  are  involved  in 
the  family  relationships,  and  not  our  modern 
household  economics.  I  believe,  however  that 
there  are  modern  household  tragedies  which  can 
be  averted  by  the  study  of  our  present  day 
courses  along  this   line. 

Next  politics  and  law;  from  Moses,  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  the  Saxon  and  com- 
mon laws  of  England  and  the  statutes.  May  I 
digress  here  to  inquire  why  the  ordinances  of 
his  own  town  are  not  good  educative  material 
for  our  boy  of  today?  Are  there  not  in  the 
laws  immediately  applied  to  his  own  towns- 
folk lessons  as  valuable  as  are  to  be  obtained 
in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  the  composition  of  the  electoral 
college? 

Theology,  oratory  and  rhetoric  now  demand 
the  attention  of  Milton's  pupils.  Incidentally 
Italian,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dia- 
lect are  to  be  gained.  There  are  people  who 
look  upon  the  possession  of  a  few  languages  as 
the  hall  mark  of  learning,  as  if  the  linguist  has 
achieved  a  wonderful  task  in  the  simple  memor- 
izing of  a  few  hundred  more  syllables  than  the 
rest  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  far  saner 
view  of  language  mastery  is  to  make  it  incident- 
al to  the  discovery  of  that  which  its  employment 
may  reveal.  The  best  German  scholar,  not  born 
to  it,  whom  I  know  acquired  his  facility  in  the 
process  of  digging  certain  scientific  knowledge 
which  he  wished  out  of  German  authors.  I  have 
a  friend  who  has  read  Hebrew  without  lexicon 
and  grammar,  impelled  by  his  interest  in  the 
literature  of  that  language,  until  he  is  actually 
competent  to  correct  the  standard  lexicographers 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

"These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time,  in  a 
disciplinary  way,  from  twelve  to  one  and  twenty 
unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead 
than  upon  themselves  living.  In  which  method- 
ical  course  it  is   so   supposed   they  must   proceed 


by  the  steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at 
convenient  times,  for  memory's  sake,  to  retire 
back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into 
the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until 
they  have  confirmed  and  solidly  united  the  whole 
body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the 
embattling  of  a  Roman  legion."  With  poetry, 
music,  gymnastic  and  military  discipline,  this 
education  so  much  resembling  that  of  ancient 
Greece    is    completed. 

Milton  lived  in  the  time  of  liberty's  birth — in  a 
glorious  renaissance — he  met  and  talked  with 
Galileo.  His  life  was  coincident  with  the  first  of 
American  history — his  poetry  is  the  daily  study 
of  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls.  His  theology 
still  rules  the  thinking  of  the  Protestant  world 
— God  and  Satan,  heaven  and  hell,  are  all  modi- 
fied   in    our    thinking    by    his    immortal    words. 

May  we  not  catch  the  splendid  majestic  con- 
ception of  an  education  that  shall  transform  the 
world.  Some  one  has  said  that  such  an  educa- 
tion would  be  appropriate  if  all  the  pupils  were 
Milton's!  Granted — but  could  even  a  Milton 
survive  the  deadly  grind  of  our  public  school 
system  and  be  a  genius  in  spite  of  it?  Happily 
we  are  seeing  a  new  day  in  this  latter  age.  We 
too  must  fight  with  all  the  force  at  our  com- 
mand for  a  new  liberty, — the  liberty  of  the  child 
to  think  for  himself,  to  choose  for  himself,  to 
act   for   himself,   to   be   himself. 

I  can  imagine  Milton,  the  handsome,  clear- 
eyed  prophet  and  seer,  listening  to  our  present 
day  educators  as  they  set  forth  the  aims  of 
education — "efficiency,  real  culture,  and  respons- 
ible character,"'  and  quietly  remarking,  "I  told 
them   all   that,   long  ago." 
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Summer  Course 

for  Teachers  at 

Gregg  School 


The  Session  for  1916,  which  will  be- 
gin Monday,  July  3,  and  end  Friday, 
August  11,  will  be  especially  notable 
because  of  the 


Exposition  of  the 
New  Manual 

by  Mr.  Gregg. 


The  various  teaching-  points  will  be 
carefully  brought  out,  and  the  changes 
that  have  been  ni^de  fully  explained. 
As  the  improvements  in  the  Manual 
result  in  the  saving  of  considerable 
time  for  the  teacher,  and  in  the  simpli- 
fied and  more  logical  presentation  of 
many  of  the  lessons,  Mr.  Gregg's  ex- 
position will  be  welcomed  by  a  great 
many  teachers.  The  handling  of  (he 
new  Manual  will  be  of  immense  im- 
portance to  progressive  teachers,  and 
to  learn  Mr.  Gregg's  methods  will  be 
to  get  the  best  possible  start.  It  is 
desirable  that  reservations  for  the  sum- 
mer session   be   made   early. 
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A  special  class  for  teachers  of  other  sys- 
tems wishing  to  change  to  Gregg  Short- 
hand, gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
handling  the  work  in  changing  from  other 
systems  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Visits  to  big  business  houses  of  Chicago 
to  observe  actual  working  conditions  of 
modern   industry. 

Write  for  the  1916  Announcement 
Bulletin,  and  plan  now  to  get  the 
Gregg    training    this    summer     ;     : 


Gregg  School 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago       -         -         -         Il.inois 
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CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION  OF  SCHOOL 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  School  Women's  Clubs  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  Bay  Se.ction  of  the 
California  Teachers'  .Association,  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  April  18th, 
beginning   al   9   :" 

Mrs  M.  M.  FitzGerald  presided.  The  audi- 
ence was  the  largest  assembled  during  the 
week  except  those  of  the  general  session  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  held  at  the 
i'avilion    Rink. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
approved  as  read  by  the  secretary,  Uice  Rose 
Power. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution 
and  by-laws  was  accepted  as  presented  by  the 
chairman.    Miss     Vgnes    llowe. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Partridge,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  resolutions,  presented  the  follow- 
ing   resolutions,    which    were    adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs,  believing  in  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  dance,  heartily  endorse  the 
Mothers'  Club  of  Mckinley  School.  Berkeley, 
in  it^  efforts  to  remove  degrading  elements  from 
the  amusement. 

Resolved,  That  the  C.  F.  S.  W.  Clubs  pledges 
JU  assistance  in  the  movement  to  reduce  the 
'sroe  of  classes  under  one  teacher  to  a  maximum 
of   30   pupils. 

Resolved,  That  the  C.  F.  S.  W.  Clubs  pledges 
support  to  those  movements  which  have  for 
their  object  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  bet- 
terment of  the  children  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  C.  F.  S.  \V.  Clubs  urge 
upon  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  the  need 
of  some  plan  for  the  ownership  of  State  text 
hooks  so  that  the  principles  of  health  and  sani- 
tation  may   not   be   violated. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
accepted  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  tin  ensuing  year:  President.  Miss  Ethelind 
M  Bonney,  Stockton,  Cal.;  vice-president,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Donovan,  Sacramento:  secretary,  Miss 
Alma  Simon.  Stockton:  treasurer,  Miss  Louise 
[■'.    Bray,   San    Francisco. 

Reports  as  to  the  various  club  activities  were 
given  by  the  president  or  a  delegate  from  each 
of  the   Federated   School   Women's   Clubs. 

Mrs.  Jack  Smith  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hackett, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Harriet  Pasmore,  present- 
ed during  tTie  interlude  between  ■  the  business 
meeting  anil  the  professional  program  some 
very    beautiful   vocal    selections. 

The  general  topic  considered  was  "The  School 
Woman  and  the  Community."  It  was  presented 
a>    follows: 

1.  Introductory  remarks — Mrs.  Alary  M  Fitz- 
Gerald,  chairman. 

_'  "The  School  Woman  as  a  Social  Agent" — 
Dr.  Jessica  Peixptto,  University  of  California. 
Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

3.  "The  School  Woman  as  a  Citizen" — Mr. 
Ilarr  Wagner,  editor  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Clara  M. 
Partridge,  principal  elementary  school,  Ber- 
keley. 

4.  "Co-operation  of  Home  and  School"— 
Mrs.  Frank  II.  Harris,  president  San  Francisco 
Congress  of  Mothers.  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Gallagher,  president  San  1'ian- 
cisco   Hoard  of  Education, 

5.  "Yosemite  Valley,"  illustrated  lecture  by 
Miss   Mildred    Leo   Clemens. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  topic  "Co-opera- 
tion of  Home  and  School,"  Mrs.  Lizzie  K. 
Burke,  the  honorary  president  of  the  Kale 
Kennedy  School  Woman's  Club,  and  Mi-  Ada 
nith.  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  gave  valuable  counsel  and  information. 
Miss  Emily  S.  Smith,  president  of  the  Ideal 
School  Woman's  Club,  assisted  by  tin  presi- 
dents of  tin-    Federated  Scr 1   Women's   Clubs, 

tly    in    the    reception    of    the 
school    women    and    their    guests 
+         +         + 
EXCHANGE    OF    TEACHERS 
The  exchange  of  tdgi  hers  leads  to  a  wider  out- 
look  on    life:    it    stimulates    mental    activity    and 

makes  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  inventions  of  another,  it  arouses  interest 
and  pleasure  in  one's  profession  generally  and 
in  the   speci  bjeel   under  observation,     Where 

a  teachei  is  cSmpellAi  to  remain  in  our  narrow 
locality  for  many  years  her  ideas  and  labors 
become  ing,    and,    unless    she    be    a    very 

exceptional    woman,    she    cannot    ultimately    bios 
•oni    into    a    thoroughly    all-rounded    teacher    and 

nan. 

The    survey    at    Springfield    recommended    that 


the  Springfield  Training  School  be  done  away 
with  for  this  reason.  The  surveyors  claimed 
that  they  could  tell  on  sight  every  teacher 
trained  in  the  school.  They  urged  fresh  blood 
being  brought  in,  and  that  the  Springfield  teach- 
ers be  given  training  in  a  wider  field. 

Interchange  will  make  for  the  bettering  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  profession.  A 
teacher  coming  from  worse  conditions  to  bet- 
ter ones  will,  on  returning  home,  insist  upon 
improvement  in  teaching  environment.  Thus  the 
places  where  salaries  and  conditions  are  lowest 
in  the  scale  will  find  themselves  under  sharper 
criticism    than    ever    before. 

The  exchange  teacher  will  carry  the  message 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers'  Associations.  This 
is  the  most  potent  movement  in  the  educational 
world  today,  and  only  needs  advertising  to  make 
it  world-wide.  This  advertising  can  be  mate- 
rially helped  by  the  exchanging  of  teachers.  It 
will  further  help  to  nationalize  the  education  of 
America.  What  education  needs  is  money.  This 
can  be  got  from  the  Federal  Government  better 
than  from  the  little  local  grocer  and  baker  on 
the  corner.  When  the  teachers  demand  that  the 
United  States  shall  expend  some  of  the  vast 
financial  resources  at  her  command  on  schools 
there  will  be  money  for  improvement.  This 
federalization  will  be  materially  helped  by  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  teachers  between  States. 
GRACE  HILLYARD. 


LEAGUE    OF    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

The  Grade  Teachers'  Section  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Teachers'  Association  met  at  the 
High  School  of  "Commerce,  Wednesday, 
April  19th,  at  10  a.  m„  Miss  Murray  of 
Oakland  in  the  chair. 

Following  a  brief  welcome,  Miss  Murray 
outlined  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  as  an 
effort  toward  improvement  of  conditions 
relating'  to  the  work  of  the  grade  teacher. 
Miss  Hallock  of  Los  Angeles  presented 
a  paper  on  "The  Scope  and  Significance  of 
the  League  of  Grade  Teachers."  In  her 
paper  Miss  Hallock  enumerated  the  ac- 
complishments which  had  been  definitely 
achieved  by  the  62  organizations  in  as 
many  cities,  now  comprising  the  league, 
and  mentioned  many  efforts  upon  which 
various  sections  of  the  league  intended  to 
co-operate  in  the  future. 

Miss  Sophie  Meyer  of  Berkeley,  candi- 
date of  the  grade  teachers  for  membership 
on  the  Council  of  Education,  was  intro- 
duced and  warmly  welcomed. 

Alice  Rose  Power  of  San  Francisco 
urged  the  importance  of  mitigating  the  im- 
pression that  the  league  is  antagonistic  to 
other  school  organizations  and  emphasized, 
as  did  other  speakers  from  the  house,  the 
good  work  already  accomplished  by  the 
San  Francisco  councils.  Others  who  spoke 
from  the  house  were  Miss  Tanquary  of 
Oakland,  Miss  McDermott,  Miss  Grant, 
.Miss  Marsh,  Miss  Bray  and  Mrs.  Page,  all 
of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Talbert,  president  of  the  grade 
teachers'  organization  of  Berkeley,  outlined 
the  aims  and  achievements  which  the  Ber- 
keley society  had  clarified  and  brought 
to  pass  since  its  formation  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Miss  Talbert  moved  the  resolution  that 
a  section  known  as  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  Bay  Section,  be  cstab- 
lished  to  meet  annually  with  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  The  motion  car- 
ried. 

\  talk  on  "The  Exchange  of  Teachers" 
was  given  by  Airs.  S.  \.  Hillyard  of  Ber- 
keley. It  was  discussed  by  .Miss  Cora  Lamb 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Air.  Rhodes,  chairman 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Teachers' 
Council. 

Aliss     Hopworth    id'    Alameda    sppke    on 


"Tenure  of  Office."  Discussion  followed  in 
which  the  following  participated :  Mrs. 
Ostrom  of  San  Francisco  and  *  Miss  Mc- 
Dermott. 

4-        +        •$• 
NEW   YORK   UNIVERSITY   SUMMER 
SCHOOL  TO  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  New 
York  University,  has  announced  the  follow- 
ing courses  for  the  summer  season:  Ele- 
mentary and  Advanced  Gregg  Shorthand;  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing; Typewriting,  (Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced);   and    Office   Training. 

Other  summer  schools  offering  courses  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  are  Columbia  University,  the 
University  of  California,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Simmons  College,  Adelphi  College,  and 
the    University   of   Virginia. 

Full  information  about  all  these  courses  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  registrars  of  the  in- 
stitutions. 


TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

Mr.  J.  A.  Scott,  who  was  superintendent  of 
Yuba  County  for  18  years,  has  established  the 
West  Coast  Teachers'  Agencies  at  243  Monad- 
nock   Building,   San   Francisco. 

This  agency  has  no  connection  with  a  former 
agency  in  the  Monadnock  Building  that  has  been 
severely  criticized  on  account  of  its  methods  of 
doing  business.  The  editor  of  this  Journal  has 
known  Mr.  Scott  for  many  years,  and  his  integ- 
rity is  unquestioned,  and  teachers  and  school 
trustees  will  find  him  ready  to  render  splendid 
service. 

Legitimate  teachers'  agencies  have  become  es- 
pecially useful  to  teachers  and  school  trustees, 
and  are  today  used  by  all  the  modern  school 
boards  for  securing  teachers  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  board  of 
education. 
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THE  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING 

Has  won  its  way  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  become  the 
standard.  At  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
its  author  was  given  a  Highest  Medal  of  Honor  as 
Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  The  PALMER 
METHOD  makes  rapid,  clear-as-print  handwriting  fas- 
cinating and  easy. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     OF    THE    PALMER 

METHOD    CARRIES    WITH    IT,    FREE, 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE 

FOR    TEACHERS 

and     it 

PRODUCES   JOY    IN   THE   WRITING    CLASSES 

We  are  training  more  than  30,000  teachers  a  year. 
If  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  course  free,  you  may  have 
it  for  $10,  and  you  will  call  it  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made. 

OUR    TEXTBOOKS 

The  PALMER  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  WRIT- 
ING, for  third  grade  pupils  and  above,  and  WRITING 
LESSONS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES,,  for  first  and 
second    grade    pupils. 

Write  us,  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we 
will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  install 
the    PALMER    -METHOD    in    your    school. 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

30    Irving    Place 
CHICAGO.    ILL. 

32  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
120    Boylston    St. 
CEDAR   RAPIDS,    IA. 
Palmer    Bldg. 
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THE  BEACON  METHOD  IN  NEVADA 

Pi  'l-C^i  I   PAN  Y 

In  previous  issues  of  this  Journal  you  have  read  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Beacon  <gsjf!fcj; 
Method  in  Eureka,  Santa  Cruz,  the  San  Joaquin   Valley  and   in   many   other   CALIFOR- 
NIA places. 

A  year  ago  the  Beacon   Method  was  adopted    for    exclusive    use    in    the    State    o  f 
NEVADA   so  that  now 

Nevada  Teachers  are  Basking  in  the  Beacon  Light 


"I  have  been  teaching  the  (....)  Method 
in  the  First  Grade  of  the  Reno  City 
Schools  for  four  years.  I  am  this  week 
promoting  my  first  class  brought  up  on 
the  Beacon  Method  and  I  certainly  think  it 
a  great  improvement.  I  expect  much  bet- 
ter results  this  coming  semester  as  I  will 
be  more  familiar  with  the  system,  then,  too, 
my  class  will  have  had  nothing  but  Bea- 
con, where  this   class   had   one   semester   of 

( ).     The    Beacon   Readers   cannot   be 

compared    to   the    ( )    as    they   are    so 

much  better  in  regard  to-  selections  for  in- 
terest." —  Emilie  Yparraguirre,  primary 
teacher  McKinley  Park  School,  Reno,  Nev. 

"It  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  the 
Beacon  Method  as  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  ( )  Method  in  that  it  requires  less 


Read   What   They   Say 

preparatory  work  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er— a    boon    to    the    busy    rural    teacher.      I 

used   the    ( )    Method   successfully   for 

seven  years,  but  found  that  when  children 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  they 
sounded  from  the  beginning  of  a  word 
rather  than  from  the  end  or  middle  of  it. 
My  twenty-one  years'  teaching  experience 
leads  me  to  say  that  the  Beacon  Method  is 
a  step  in  advance." — Mrs.  E.  D.  McKay, 
primary    teacher,    Mason,    Nev. 

"I  have  been  teaching  the  Beacon  Meth- 
od for  the  past  four  and  one-half  months. 
I  think  it  is  excellent  and  by  far  the  best 
method  I  have  ever  used.  During  this 
time  my  boys  and  girls  have  read  four 
first  readers  besides  Beacon  Primer.  They 
will    complete    fifteen    in    nine    months    and 


could  read  more  if  we  had  them.  There 
are  so  many  arguments  for  Beacon,  I  can- 
not write  them  all,  but  will  say  that — 
A  Beacon  class  will  visualize  words  rapid- 
ly and  become  excellent  sight  readers." — 
Josephine  E.  Price,  primary  teacher,  Fal- 
lon,  Nev. 

"I  like  the  Beacon  System  of  Teaching 
Primer  Reading  better  every  day  we  use 
it.  My  children  are  improving  with  every 
page  finished." — Elizabeth  McKay,  primary 
teacher,    Mason,    Nev. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  say  to  you  that 
I  find  the  Beacon  Method  of  teaching 
primary  reading  just  as  represented — a 
time-saver." — Mrs.  Jennie  K.  Logan,  mem- 
ber State  Textbook  Commission,  Reno, 
Nevada. 


The  Young  &  Field  Readers,  just  published,  fit  into  the  Beacon  Phonic  Classification  ajyi 

do  not  duplicate  the  reading  material. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,         20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 
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osemite    National   ParK 


California's    Great    Scenic    Attraction 
The  Direct  and  Comfortable  Way  Is  Via  the 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 


A  scenic  trip  through  the  Merced  Canyon ;  Observation-parlor  cars  by  day ;  Pullman 
cars  by  night  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Yosemite  Transportation  Co.  Automobile  Line 

From  El  Portal  to  hotel  or  camp  in  the  Valley,  over  a  macadam  road,  wide  and 
smooth,  sprinkled  daily  to  keep  down  the  dust.  Passes  in  full  view  of  many  of  the  scenic 
features,   El   Capitan,   Bridal  Veil   Falls,   Half  Dome. 

The  Big  Trees  of  California 

The  Tuolumne,  Merced  and  Mariposa  Groves  may  be  visited  by  short  automobile 
trips  from  El  Portal  or  Yosemite,  without  loss  of  time. 

BUY  ROUMD  TRIP  TICKETS  TO  YOSEMI1  E 

Via  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa  Fe  to  Merced  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad.  This 
is  the  direct  way,  this  is  the  comfortable  way,  the  way  most  people  go,  a  combination  of 
rail  and  auto  unexcelled.  See  any  railway  ticket  agent  for  information  and  folder  or  ad- 
dress 


Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  Company 


MERCED,    CALIFORNIA 
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California  is  the  world's  vacation  land. 

*  #       * 

Teachers  should  not  rust.  Should  exer- 
cise, not  exorcise. 

*  *       * 

Uniform  High  School  text  books  would 
Chinaize  our  secondary  school  system. 

*  *       * 

Public  Service  has  a  forward  look.  How- 
ever, if  there  were  no  private  enterprises, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  pay  for  the  pub- 
lic service. 

*  *       * 

Yosemite  is  nature's  most  beautiful  play- 
ground for  adults.  It  is  California's  most 
inspiring  possession.  Poets,  and  writers 
like  Joaquin  Miller,  Wallace  Bruce,  John 
Muir,  Henry  'Ward  Beecher,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  have  coined  words  to  fit  the  awe- 
inspiring-  scenery.      It   is   vacation   land   for 

the  teachers. 

%       ^       + 

Supt.  A.  C.  Barker  of  Oakland  sums  up 
in  terse,  direct  and  emphatic  statement  the 
ideal  superintendent  of  schools.  He  says: 
The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
an  educational  leader  and  not  a  dictator. 
Fie  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the 
course  of  study  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  To  the  teachers 
he  is  under  obligation  to  share  information 
regarding  his  policy,  to  insure  a  hearing 
and  respectful  treatment  to  guard  against 
failures,  and  to  render  sympathy  and  con- 
structive criticism  to  the  unskilled.  It  is 
his  highest  duty  to  protect  pupils  by  advo- 
cating the  selection  of  good  teachers  and 
having  selected  them,  to  see  that  means  of 
growth  are  accorded  them.  He  should  also 
keep  the  teachers  informed  of  educational 
progress  and  inspire  them  to  make  every 
'ii.  ni   for  professional  advance. 

*  *       ■:■■ 

Should  we  establish  a  standard  in  pay- 
ment of  salaries  based  on  preparation  for 
work?  The  teachers  who  have  made  spe- 
cial preparation  along  certain  lines  insist 
thai  il  is  nol  fair  that  their  salaries  should 
not  lie  more  than  the  grade  teachers.  The 
normal  graduate  believes  that  the  salary 
of  tin-  normal  teacher  should  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  teacher  who  entered  the 
profession  without  such  instruction.  The 
university  graduate  believes  that  the  sal- 
ary standard  sin  ml. 1  be  higher,  than  that 
of  the  normal  graduate,  and  the  Columbia 
University  graduate  believes  that  a  salary 
standard  of  $10,000  should  be  maintained 
exclusively  for  graduates  of  the  institution. 
So  it  runs.     We  have  always  claimed  that 


the  standardization  of  salary  should  not 
be  on  the  preparation,  or  artificial  creden- 
tials, or  institutional  merit — but  on  serv- 
ice !  Not  based  on  educational  prepared- 
ness, degrees,  nor  past  experiences,  nor  the 
size  of  the  job,  but  on  natural  ability  of 
the  party  drawing  the  salary  to  make  good. 
We  know  it  is  impossible  and  impractical 
to  standardize  salaries  on  the  basis  of 
merit ;  it  should  be  just  as  impossible  to 
equalize  salaries  on  the  basis  of  prepared- 
ness. Standardization  of  salaries  has  a 
forward  look.  The  superintendent  who 
asks  $10,000  for  himself,  $2000  for  special 
teachers  and  only  $900  for  grade  teachers 
belongs  to  a  military  system  of  class  dis- 
tinctions and  not  to  a  free  public  school 
system    based    on    social    service. 

Anna  K.  Hallock,  delegate  to  California 
Council  of  Education,  makes  these  perti- 
nent remarks  on  Mr.  Barthel's  address  be- 
fore the  Manual  Arts  Association :  "Mr. 
Barthel's  pathetic  plea  that  any  man  with 
red  blood  should  have  sufficient  salary  to 
support  a  wife  and  three  children  is  quite 
humorous,  when  you  take  into  considera- 
tion that  Mr.  Barthel  is  an  eligible  bache- 
lor, and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  apostle  against 
race  suicide,  is  a  candidate  for  President. 
Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  following 
quotation  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Los 
Angeles    City    Teachers'    Club : 

"In  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Barthel,  super- 
visor of  manual  training,  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  Teall  of  Los  Angeles,  we  heard 
allusions  to  our  club  which  were  not  so 
complimentary.  In  discussing  Section  1687 
of  the  Political  Code,  and  the  Maddux  Bill 
of  last  year,  it  was  stated  by  these  gentle- 
men that  the  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Teachers'  Club  had  divided  into  two 
factions ;  that  a  small  faction  had  taken  a 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude  ;  that  if  the  aim 
had  been  increase  of  salaries  it  might  have 
been  better  understood,  but  instead  the  ef- 
fect had  been  to  lower  the  salaries  of  cer- 
tain special  teachers;  that  flushed  with  vic- 
tory over  the  defeat  of  Schedule  B,  they 
fought  for  the  joy  of  smashing  heads  rather 
than  for  anything  else.  The  climax  of  Mr. 
Barthel's  address  seemed  to  be  that  society 
imposes  greater  duties  upon  a  man  than 
upon  a  woman ;  that  any  man  with  red 
blood  in  him  ought  to  command  a  salary 
sufficient  to  support  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren comfortably ;  that  a  woman  has  no 
such  demands  made  upon  her ;  that  for 
his  part,  he  wanted  no  law  to  remain  on 
the  statutes  which  would  hinder  any  board 
of  education  from  paying  him  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  if  it  saw  fit.  (Applause  from 
the  men.) 

State  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  of 
California  is  one  of  the  uniformly  interest- 
ing characters  in  the  educational  world. 
He  dares  to  say  and  cares  to  say  more 
things  that  are  unconventional  than  all  the 
other  forty-seven  state  superintendents 
combined.  As  a  result  every  paragraph  he 
writes  is  read  as  are  the  paragraphs  of  no 
other  state  superintendent,  if  we  can  judge 
by  our  observation. 

He  had  a  paragraph  recently  on  "The 
Worm  Turns"  which  we  reprinted  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  and  one  man  printed, 
25,000  copies  of  this  and  scattered  it 
widely. 

For  a  time  conventionalists  did  not  relish 
his  unconventionalism,  but  since  he  has 
been  re-elected  again  and  again,  sweeping 
primaries  and  elections  with  wild  abandon, 


he  is  no  joke  to  the  conventionalists. 

His  latest  and  most  tactful  turn  is  the 
"Blue  Bulletin,"  a  modest  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  which 
only  Mr.  Hyatt  and  the  three  commission- 
ers write,  each  signing  initials  to  his  con- 
tributions, as  E.  H,  W.  C.  W.,  M.  S.  M., 
or  E.  R.  S.  We  are  quite  sure  that  no 
other  educational  document  in  America  is 
so  universally  read  in  the  state  as  this  is 
read  in  California,  and  we  are  equally  sure 
nothing  else  in  it  is  more  uniformly  read 
than  the  paragraphs  by  E.  H.  The  press 
of  the  state  has  discovered  it  and  quotes 
from  it  very  generally.  From  Montessori 
to  Finger  Bowls,  Mr.  Hyatt  expresses  his 
mind  without  reservation.  He  is  as  dis- 
tinctive a  feature  of  education  as  is  any  man 
or  woman  in  the  country.  He  is  in  some 
respects  the  successor  to  Elbert  Hubbard 
in  the  educational  world. — A.  E.  Winship  in 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  of  May  11. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego 
will  hold  a  Summer  Session  from  July  5th 
to  August  15th  and  from  August  21st  to 
September  29th.  The  San  Diego  Exposi- 
tion, the  beautiful  climate,  the  elegant 
buildings  and  picturesque  location  make 
the  Normal  School  at  San  Diego  the  most 
attractive  place  in  California  for  the  teach- 
ers to  spend  the  summer  vacation. 

*  *       * 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
will  hold  a  competitive  examination,  in 
order  to  secure  teachers  for  the  elementary 
school  department  June  16-17.  Wire  Mrs. 
Norris,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
San  Francisco,  for  blank  applications  and 
information. 

*  *       * 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Home  Economics,  Santa  Barbara,  Miss 
Edna  Rich,  president,  has  prepared  extra 
fine  courses  for  the  summer  session. 

The  President,  the  Dean  Miss  Mary  H. 
Tracy,  Miss  Nell  A.  Miller,  Director  House- 
hold Arts  Department  and  Mr.  N.  Dana 
Cook,  Manual  Arts  Department,  will  be  as- 
sisted by  an  adequate  and  competent  corps 
of  faculty  members  for  each  subject. 

All  of  the  regular  courses  will  continue 
through  the  summer  and  the  classes  are 
open  to  students  entering  for  full  courses, 
to  students  returning  for  another  summer, 
to  students  transfering  credits  from  another 
institution  and  to  certificated  special  teach- 
ers desiring  to  augment  their  knowledge 
and  experience. 

%       *       % 

The  State  of  California  is  making  an  ex- 
hibit of  text  books  at  the  San  Diego  Ex- 
position. 

*  *       * 

Dr.  Frederic  Burke  has  arranged  to  hold 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Normal  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  Ber- 
keley, Cal.,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  28th, 
from  4  to  6  p.  m.  The  ceremony  of  gradua- 
tion of  the  Normal  is  unique  and  impres- 
sive. 

W.  G.  Hartranft  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Inland  Empire  Association  and 
reports  the  meeting  held  in  Spokane  was 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  Mr.  Hart- 
ranft has  a  number  of  calls  for  lectures,  and 
his  wide  experience  as  a  teacher,  super- 
intendent and  business  man  enables  him  to 
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give  practical  talks  on  lessons  not  always 

found  in  books. 

*  *       * 

J.  E.  McKown  has  resigned  from  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipalship   of   the    Bellingham    High    School, 

Washington. 

*  %       * 

The  special  committee  on  high  school 
text  books  of  the  Legislature,  met  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  15,  1916.  P.  M.  Fish- 
er, E.  Morris  Cox,  Will  C.  Wood  and  a 
number  of  others  gave  testimony  against 
uniformity  in  high  school  text  books.  There 
seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  free  high  school  text  books  for 
pupils,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  uniform  text  books  in  high  schools  is 
objectional,  unnecessary  and  against  the 
best    educational    interests    of    the    various 

communities  of  the  State. 

*  *       * 

Bessie  Locke,  secretary  of  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association,  250  Madison 
avenue,  New  York,  is  sending  out  special 
literature  calling  attention  to  the  excellent 
kindergarten  laws  in  California ;  under  the 
laws,  Los  Angeles  increased  from  74  to  133, 
Oakland  from  3  to  30. 

Selden  C.  Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Inland  Em- 
pire Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  Smith  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Suzzalo  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Elmer  E.  Cave,  formerly  principal  of  one 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  Alameda,  has 
been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Belling- 
ham schools  and  his  salary  has  increased 
each  year  until  now  he  receives  $4600  per 
year. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  O'Neil,  ex-superintendent  of  Sacra- 
mento county,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
official  staff  of  Supterintendent  Hughes. 
Mrs.  O'Neil  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  progressive  educators  in  California, 
and  her  many  friends  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  she  has  a  position  that  will  give  her 
opportunity  to  continue  her  splendid  ser- 
vice to  the  schools. 

The  Oakland  Teachers'  Association  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  Past,  Present 
and  Future.  It  is  a  very  interesting  docu- 
ment. Even  the  treasurer's  report  is  fascin- 
ating in  that  it  shows  a  balance  of  $375.20 
cash  in  the  treasury.  Every  department 
shows    careful    editing. 

*  *       * 

J.  S.  Denton  of  the  Napa  High  School, 
has  sent  us  a  Napa  paper  showing  the  re- 
markable record  that  Miss  Murphy  has  made 
as  an  orator  and  debater.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Miss  Murphy  as  the  young  lady 
who  won  the  $50.00  prize  for  writing  the 
essay  on  the  Ginn  &  Co.  text  book  exhibit 
at  the  Exposition. 

*  ^       ^ 

The  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  has  a 
fine  tribute  on  the  Blue  Bulletin  of  Supt. 
Edward  Hyatt's  work  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Calling  special  attention 
to  the  value  of  such  striking  articles  as 
"The  Worm  Turns." 

*  *       * 

Fred  T.  Moore,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Alameda  city  schools,  and  representative 
of  American  Book  Company,  for  California, 
is  teaching  in  the  high  schools  at  Sacra- 
mento. 


THE  OLD  and  THE  NEW 

Textbooks  in  Geography  are  now  being  considered  more  carefully  than  ever, 
because  of  the  interest  in  the  subject  aroused  by  the  war  in  Europe.  Changes  were 
unusually  many  last  year,  and  will  be  more  this  year. 

When  you  introduce  new  books,  you  want  the  most  modern  in  method,  or- 
ganization, content.  You  are  not  interested  in  antiquities — even  though  mas- 
querading in  modern  dress.  Real  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  Geography 
have  been  made  in  recent  years.     Why  not  take  advantage  of  them? 

The  Tarr  and  McMurry  New  Geographies 

The  only  textbooks  that  incorporate  modern  progress  in  the  teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy— in  organization  of  material,  method  of  presentation,  thoroughness,  and  in- 
querading  in  modern  dress.  Real  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  Geography 
fundamental  points — and  you  find  them  without  rivals. 

The  Macmillan  Company 


571  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western   Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 


Perfect   Control   of   Sunlight 
A  Great  Aid  to  Ventilation 


A  life-time  guarantee  of  ef- 
ficient and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. 

The  cost  per  year  is  far  be- 
low that  of  any  other  meth- 
od of  window-shading. 


The  sunny  exposure  of  your  school  should   be   equipped   with   these   blinds 
at  once.     Write  us  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  further  information. 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 


2702   LONG   BEACH   AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


It  is  reported  that  Edna  Rich,  the  founder 
and  president  of  State  Normal  School  of 
Manual  Arts  and  Home  Economics,  Santa 
Barbara,  has  resigned.  It  is  also  reported 
that  Miss  Rich  resigns  in  order  to  marry 
a  prominent   Eastern  gentleman  whom  she 


met  while   he   was   spending  the   winter   at 

Santa    Barbara. 

*       *       * 

John  Arthur  Greene,  formerly  manager 
of  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  has  returned  on  account  of  ill  health. 
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Mr.  Greene  was  a  successful  man  in  busi- 
ness, and  his  genial  smile,  and  delightful 
personality  will  be  missed  among  the  book 

men. 

*  *        * 

MILLS  COLLEGE  HAS  A  NEW  PRESIDENT 

The    Board   of   Trustees   of    Mills   College    (of 
Oakland,   (  alifornia),  announces   the.  election   of 
ii  y    Rein  hard  t    of    the    University    of 
iiia,   to   the   presidency   of  the   college 

Mrs.  Rcinhardt  is  well  known  throughout  Cali- 
fornia a-  a  university  extension  lecturer  on 
English  literature,  and  also  for  three  terms  as 
State  chairman  of  literature  of  the  California 
ition  of  Women's  Clubs.  She  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae, a  member  of  the  Town  and  Gown  Club  of 
Berkeley,  of  the  Prytanean  and  English  Club 
of  the    University   of   California. 

Mrs.  Reinhardt  has  a  national  reputation  also, 
as    as  distinction.       \ftcr    graduating 

the  University  of  California  in  1898,  she 
taught  in  the  English  department  of  the  Uni- 
of  Idaho  In  1901-3,  she  was  a  scholar 
and  fellow  in  English  in  the  graduate  school  of 
Yale  University.  While  at  Yale  she  edited  and 
translated  The  IV  .Monarchia  of  Dante  Alighieri, 
and  this  publication  is  now  a  college  text  book. 
Later  she  held  a  European  fellowship.  While 
in  residence  at  Oxford  University  in  England, 
she  edited  and  published  Epicoene,  or  The  Silent 
Woman,  by  Ken  Jonson,  for  which  she  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Vale- 
University   in    1905 

A  Californian  by  birth,  but  of  Xew  England 
ancestry,  she  is  interested  in  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  which  she  is  a 
chapter    regent. 

Her  marriage  to  Dr.  George  F.  Reinhardt, 
•or  of  hygiene  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, took  place  m  1909.  Dr.  Reinhardt  ren- 
eminent  service  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  public  health  in  California,  but  also  in  or- 
ganzing  the  student  infirmary  at  Berkeley,  he 
inaugurated  the  most  successful  attempt  ever 
made  in  the  United  States  to  establish  co-opera- 
tive medicine.  dims  this  young  Californian 
will  always  be  known  as  a  pioneer  ill  the  move- 
ment to  secure  "better  doctoring  for  less 
money,"  the  slogan  of  that  distinguished  physi- 
cian of  Boston,  Richard  S.  Cabot.  The  excep- 
tionally useful  career  of  Dr.  Reinhardt  came  to 
an    untimely    end    with    his    death    in    1914. 

Mills  College,  for  more  than  a  generation 
known  as  Mills  Seminary,  used  to  be  hidden 
in  the  foothills  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
San  Francisco  Hay.  Several  years  ago  the 
seminary  was  discontinued,  and.  today,  the 
on  the  same  site,  with  its  135  acres  of 
picturesque  wooded  campus,  is  included  in  the 
boundaries  of  the   growing  city  of  Oakland. 

That  a  woman  of  the  forceful  personality  and 
of  the  pre-eminent  intellectual  attainments  of 
Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt.  accepts  the  presidency 
of  Mills  Colli  -'  i-  significant  of  the  position  that 
nly  college  for  women  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has   a   right    lo   ass  nine. 

members  of  the  present  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Mills  College  are  David  P.  Barrows,, 
University  of  California,  president;  George  C. 
Edwards,  Warren  Olney,  George  W.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Smith.  Mis.  i;.  r.  Wrikht,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander I-'.  Morrison.  Miss  Janet  C.  Ilaight,  Mrs. 
Sophie  Peart,    Miss     Ethel     Moore,     Mr. 

Frank  M.  Smith.  Rev.  George  Eldredge,  John 
M.  Chase,  Rev.  Frank  Goodspeed  and  Guy  C. 
Earl. 

*  *        * 

NOT    HE 
"Some  day,   my   boy,"   said   the   dignified    school 
board    member,    "yon    may    he    president    of    the 
states." 
"Not  a  chance,"  replied  tin-  hoy.    "By  the  time 
I'm   old   enough,   women   will   bi    running  things 
in    Washington.      Better   t.-ll    one    of   the   girl" 

*  *        * 

AF1ER  SCHOOL 

By    Bliss    Carman 

When   all   niv   lessons   have   been    learned, 

\nd   the  la-t  year  at    School  is  done, 
I    shall  put  up  my  hooks  and   gain. - 
•bye,  niv  fellow  s,  i  ■•  i  rj   one'" 

The    dusty    road    will    nol    seem    long. 

Nor   twilight    lonely,    nor    forlorn 
'I  he   everlasting  whippoorwills 

That   lead  me  hack   where    I    was  horn. 

And   there    beside   the   open   door, 
In    a    large    country    dim    and 
II.  r    •.-.ailing    -mile    shall    hear    at    last, 
"Mother.  I  am  comi  om  Bchool." 


For    Open    Air    Class    Room— USE    SIMPEX- 

THE  SIMPLEX  WINDOW  CO., 

GABBRAITH    BACON    CO. 

Seattle,    Wash. 

THURMAN     MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Madera,  Cal. 

PITTSBURG   PLATE   GLASS    CO. 

Throughout    the    East. 


Now    in    Use    in    Over    600    Schools. 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

U.   S.  METAL  PRODUCT  CO. 

750   Keller   St.,   Los   Angeles. 

FRED'K.    S.    COOK 

103  W.  Park  St.,   Portland,   Ore. 

CHAS.    F.    PORTER 
Kearns    Bldg.,    Salt    Lake    City 


AMERICAN     FLAGS 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Made   of   best   quality   Standard   Wool   Bunting,    double    felled,    full    complement    of    stars, 
sewed  on  both  sides.     Canvas  heading. 

HAS   YOUR   SCHOOL   COMPLIED   WITH   THE    LAW? 

The   California   School   Law   requires   that   the    U.    S.   Flag     be    displayed    both     outside    the    building    and 
inside    the    school    room    during    school    hours. 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  make  the  following  special  prices  on  Flags,  postpaid  to 
any  address: 

Length  Length 

3  feet $1.60  7    feet $3.60 

4  " 2.00  8      "     4.40 

5  "    2.60  10      "    6.00 

6  "    3.00  12      "     8.00 

We   also  carry  all  kinds  of  special   Flags  and   Banners,    Pennants   and    Burgees.      Silk    Flags    and    Banners, 

California     Bear     Flags,     Foreign     Flags 

Write    for    Prices   on    Special    Flags.      We   will    accept    your   warrant    in    payment   to    be    paid    out    of   next 

apportionment    of   funds.      This    makes    it   easy   to   comply   with   the   new   law. 


We     are     Head- 
quarters    for 
FLAG    POLES 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 
ETC. 


Write    for 
New     Illustrated 
Catalog    of 
Playground 
Apparatus 


365  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


J*m. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW 
Reno 


512  SO.  BROADWAY 
Los  Angeles 


ALSO— NORTHWEST   SCHOOL    FURNITURE   CO.,   244-246   THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND.    ORE. 


The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  is 
sending  out  copies  of  a  list  of  books,  entitled 
"W  hat  Shall  I  Do  When  I  Graduate?"  to  the 
graduating  class  in  high  school  and  grammar 
schools.      |t   is  an   excellent   idea. 


George  L.  Wilcox  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  sub- 
mitted the  very  excellent  Flag  Code  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools, 
as  printed  on  page  8  of  the  April  issue  of  this 
Journal. 
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MUNSON    SCHOOL    FOR    PRIVATE 
SECRETARIES 

By  Harr  Wagner 


Vocational    Schools 

Vocational  schools  are  more  popular 
today  than  ever  before.  They  belong  to  no 
class  of  people  but  to  all  people.  The  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  the  large  class  between 
the  two  extremes  recognizes  the  value 
of  having  the  young  men  and  women  train- 
ed along  vocational  efficiency.  There  is  no 
branch  of  expert  education  so  interesting  as 
that  of  the  private  secretary.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  private  secretary  and  a 
stenographer  trained  in  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness college  is  the  difference  between  $60 


ness  integrity,  and  business  ideals  of  a 
select  class   of  young  men   and  women. 

In  a  very  attractive  booklet,  the  ques- 
tion "Why  You  Should  Acquire  a  Business 
Education"  is  announced  in  this  way : 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  to  a 
great  extent  you  are  the  director  of  your 
own  destiny?  Even  if  you  are  not  com- 
pelled to  "earn  your  own  living,"  a  business 
education  is  an  investment  which  is  of  in- 
estimable value  in  the  management  of  your 
business  and  personal  affairs,  while  to  the 
one  who  must  provide  for  his  own  future 
this  special  training  is  indispensable.  This 
is  a  commercial  age,  and  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  enters  the  commercial  world  to 


Appeals  to  Teachers 

The  Munson  School  appeals  especially  to 
teachers  and  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  reason,  that  the  duties  of 
a  private  secretary  requires  cultural  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  efficiency  in  the  actual  re- 
quirement of  the  vocation.  The  demand 
for  well  trained  private  secretaries  has  been 
so  great  the  past  few  years  that  many 
university  graduates,  teachers  of  several 
years'  experience  and  others  who  realize 
the  opportunities  for  a  wide  field  of  use- 
ful service,  and  substantial  reward,  have 
entered  Miss  Smith's  School  and  graduat- 
ed, and  immediately  positions  were  secured 
by  the  school. 

The  school,  however,  maintains  a  full  busi- 
ness scope,  and  does  not  discriminate 
against  those  who,  on  account  of  sickness 
or  lack  of  opportunity,  have  not  graduated 


Lncile   Smith,    President   of   the    Munson    School    for 
Private  Secretaries 


per  month  and  the  possibility  of  from  $100 
to  $1000  per  month.  A  private  secretary  in 
this  day  of  big  business,  and  large  poten- 
tialities in  social  and  political  life  is  pre- 
pared by  training  and  experience  to  suc- 
ceed the  chief.  It  was  only  recently  that  a 
young  lady  who  was  a  secretary  to  the 
manager  of  a  big  corporation  in  Xew  York 
City  on  the  death  of  the  manager  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position,  and  given  the  full 
salary   of  $10,000   per   annum.    Why?      Be- 


Offices  of  the   Munson   School  for   Private   Secretaries,    150   Post   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 


wrest  from  it  a  comfortable  support  must 
be  thoroughly  equipped  beforehand  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  recognition  and  advance- 
ment which  is  so  necessary  to  financial 
success. 


Offices  of  the  II u 


School  for   Private  Secretaries,    150   Pi 


San    Francisco,    Cal. 


cause  she  had  a  personal,  financial  or  poli- 
tical pull?     No!     It  was  because  she  knew 
the  business  and  was  efficient. 
Private  Secretaries 

The  Munson  School  for  Private  Secretar- 
ies is  doing  a  unique  and  interesting  work 
among  vocational  schools.  The  school  is 
not  only  giving  expert  teaching  in  short- 
hand and  bookkeeping,  but  more.  It  is 
training  the  business   judgment,   the   busi- 


Lucile    Smith 

Miss  Lucile  Smith,  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  school,  has  personality.  She 
belongs  to  that  rare  class  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  able  to  give  character  to  an 
institution,  a  business,  or  an  enterprise. 
The  Munson  School  in  its  beautiful  equip- 
ment, artistic  arrangements,  and  spirit  is 
most  charming.  The  illustrations  in  this  is- 
sue are  suggestive  of  the  environment. 


from  a  high  school  or  university.  The 
scope  of  the  school  is  such  that  any  one 
desiring  a  training  for  business  life  will  find 
efficient  teaching,  the  school  is  open  the 
year  around.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time  for  day  or  evening  courses  and  those 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  legal,  med- 
ical or  literary  secretaryships  may  receive 
special  training  along  these  lines. 

A  High  Standard  Faculty 

The  Munson  School  employs  only  the 
highest  trained  teachers,  graduates  of  the 
universities,  who  have  had  successful  ex- 
perience. 

A  few  years  ago  Miss  Smith  taught  and 
managed  the  school  alone.  The  school  has 
had  such  a  successful  career  and  such 
growth  that  now  she  employs  a  manager 
and   ten   instructors. 

Miss  Wiley  (the  manager)  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Munson  School — and  her  experience 
as  an  executive  during  the  past  few  years 
has  amply  qualified  her  for  so  responsible 
a  position,  making  her  a  most  able  assist- 
ant to  the  president. 

Mr.  Clyde  Blanchard,  instructor  of  busi- 
ness economy  at  the  University  of"  Califor- 
nia, has  recently  resigned  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  head  of  the  Office  Training  and 
Secretarial  Department,  as  well  as  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  of  this 
school. 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
teacher,  having  not  only  had  splendid  train- 
ing as  a  business  man  and  university  in- 
structor, but  also  had  charge  of  the  Office 
Training  and  Gregg  Shorthand  Depart- 
ments  of   the   Commercial    School   Exhibit 
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which  took  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  P.-P.  I. 
E.  in  1915. 

The  loyalty  of  its  graduates  towards  this 
school  is  very  marked,  its  influence  gener- 
ally extending  beyond  the  short  term  of 
seven  months,  as  evidenced  at  the  Christ- 
mas season,  when  hundreds  of  cards  bear- 
ing messages  of  remembrance,  are  sent  to 
the  school  frc mi  graduates  who  are  now 
living  and  working  in  many  of  the  large 
cities   of   the   world. 

Numbered  among  these  graduates  arc 
man)  successful  court  reporters,  office  man- 
agers  ami  private  secretaries  who  have 
worked  their  way  to  the  lop  of  their  pro- 
fession. 
Excellent  Methods 

The  Munson  School  instruction  is  an 
admirable  combination  of  the  class  and  in- 
dividual methods.  "Individual  instruction" 
has  an  attractive  sound,  but  few  good 
schools  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  class 
work.  The  school  combines  the  best  of 
both   methods. 

The  school  appreciates  the  fact  that  each 
student  is  full  of  possibilities  and  that  his 
ultimate  success  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  possibilities  are  devel- 
oped. Individual  instruction  is  given  en- 
tirely when  the  student  first  enters  the 
school,  but  effective  class  organization  is 
most  conducive  to  high  efficiency  and  gives 
the  student  a  standard  of  comparison  with 
the  work  of  others  which  awakens  a  spirit 
of  interest  that  is  always  absent  in  isolated 
stuily.  and  for  that  reason  students  are 
grouped  together  as  they  advance  in  their 
work.  The  class  groups  are  small  and  are 
formed  with  the  idea  in  view  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  group  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  its  size.  The  groups  are  so  organ- 
ized that  students  who  are  capable  of  ad- 
vancing more  rapidly  than  others  can  pro- 
gress from  one  group  to  the  next  higher 
one  without  being  "held  back"  by  less  com- 
petent workers  and  can  thus  get  full  value 
of  each  part  of  the  course  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time. 

The  work  of  each  student — all  notes, 
written  work,  note-books,  transcripts,  etc. 
— is  examined  with  scrupulous  care  by  the 
instructors  and  comprehensive  explanations 
given  which  greatly  assist  the  student  in 
carrying  his  work  forward  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively. 
Employment 

1 1  is  self-evident  that  the  school  expect- 
ing to  maintain  its  place  in  the  community 
must  provide  efficient  training  and  at  the 
same  time  must  see  that  its  students  are 
placed  where  they  can  yield  the  greatest 
service  to  themselves  and  to  the  business 
world.  The  employment  department  is 
fully  organized  and  equipped  with  the  spe- 
cial end  in  view  of  placing  every  worthy 
student  in  a  desirable  position  and  in  this 
phase  of  our  work  the  school  has  been 
singularly  successful.  The  satisfaction 
which  graduates  are  giving  employers  is 
abundantly  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  calls  the  school  is  receiving 
from  business  houses  employing  them,  and 
as  a  rule  the  demand  is  greatly  in  excess 
of   the   supply. 

There    is    a    free   employment    bureau    in 

connection   with   the   school,   and   any   young 
man  or  woman  who  is  in  need  of  work  may 
apply    and    will    be    assisted    to    a    position 
without  charge. 
An   Open   Door  to   Achievement 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  .Munson  School,  under  Miss  Smith, 


has  demonstrated  that  the  position  of  pri- 
vate secretary  is  more  desirable  than  that 
of  teaching.  There  is  more  demand  for 
efficient  private  secretaries  today  than 
there  is  for  teachers,  and  the  salary  is 
more,  and  the  opportunity  for  large 
achievement  is  surer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
give  publicity  to  the  success  of  Miss  Smith 
and  the  Munson  School. 

It  proves  to  us  that  there  is  the  open 
door  to  success.  The  fact  that  the  State 
is  doing  so  much  in  vocational  guidance  and 
and  industrial  education  shows,  that  Miss 
Smith's  success  is  a  splendid  illustration, 
that  the  individual,  properly  equipped  is, 
stronger  than  the  system.  Her  school  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  bank, 
business  firm  or  city  and  state  office  in  need 
of  an  efficient  private  secretary. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    -    $2,000,000.00 
ASSETS  OVER     -     -     $24,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School   System. 

17,000    School   Children   Have    Bank 
Accounts  With   Us. 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it  has   ever  been   because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 


GOOD   READING 

Some  Suggestions  for  Your  Supplementary  Order 


DAVIS-JULIEN   READERS 
Two  Books  for  Each  Grade 

Sea   Brownies — (Second    Grade)  Evenings  with  Grandpa — (Fourth   Grade) 

Part      I 40c  Part      1 50c 

Part    II 45c  Part    II 55c 

Evenings  with   Grandma — (Third   Grade)  Days  with  Uncle  Jack — (Fifth  Grade) 

Part      I 45c  Part      I 60c 

Part    II 50c  Part    II 65c 

HALIBURTON   READERS 

Primer 30c         Second  Reader   35c 

First   Reader   30c         Third   Reader    40c 

Fourth  Reader   45c 

SNEDDEN'S— Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 40c 

STONE  AND  FICKETT 
Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies ....     35c         Days  and   Deeds   100   Years   Ago 35c 

Prince  Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 48c 

HEATH'S   HOME  AND   SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

40  Volumes,  Including: 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not. .  .      20c         Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince 30c 

Brown's   Rab  and   His   Friends 20c         Old    World    Wonder    Stories 20c 

Ruskin's    King   of   the    Golden    River....     20c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 
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HAVE 


Unalthu   QlrnnA-      Oculists    and  Physicians 
ncallllji  dirUllg)    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

BQailtlflll  Cuae  many  years  before  it  was 
CaillllUI  EJKSt  ollored  as  a  Domestic  Kye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  tliat  Need 
Care.  Tryitii,  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Kye  Free. 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago.    III. 


THE    LEAGUE    OF    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS:     ITS    SCOPE    AND 
SIGNIFICANCE 

By    Anna    Hallock 


FIGHT  THE  FLY.  Literature  and  campaign 
plan  furnished.  Also  have  ready  charts  on 
Dairying,  Canning,  and  Home  Economics. 
Chart  lecture  booklets  furnished  upon  reediest. 
Educational  Department,  International  Harves- 
ter Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,    TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


THE  WHITEST  CRAYON  ON  EARTH 

BEST     1835 


BEST    IN    1916 

Made  from  sterilized,  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  materials 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


riip  TTtlivPV^itv  waa  founded  September  16, 1873  with  the 
^  *-*  »**»^*  «*■■.*■  j'  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within 
jiis  reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the 
|act  that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been 
Teater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Summer  School 

s  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
Itates.  The  Summer  Term  will 
pen  May  30th  and  will  continue 
welve  weeks.  During  this  term 
he  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ertional list  of  subjects  from 
rhich  studentB  may  select  their 
eork.  There  will  be  beginning, 
ntermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
iew  work  in  the  following 

Departments 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
'Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Jommerce.Phonography  and  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers, 
education,  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Engineering,  Architecture,  Man- 
ual Training,  Agriculture,  Expres- 
■ipn  and  Public  Speaking,  Music, 
'ineArt,  Domestic  Science,  Phar- 
;aacy,Law,Medicineand  Dentistry. 

Teachers 

j  nil  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 
!  ty  to  combine  work  in  the  regular 


departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to    take  up  special    subjects. 

Equipment 

The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  state  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 


THE   EXPENSES   ARE    THE    LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 

Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $26  to  $41  per 

quarter.  Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

IENRY  B.  BROWN,  Pres.  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 

|E4th  Year  Will  Open  September  19,  1916 


The  League  of  Teachers'  Associations  is  a 
national  organization  whose  object  is  "to  bring 
associations  of  teachers  into  relations  of  mutual 
assistance  and  co-operation,  to  improve  the  so- 
cial and  economic  status  of  teachers  and  to  pro- 
mote  the   best   interests   of  education." 

It  gives  us  courage  to  know  that  others  are 
facing  the  same  problems.  Their  solutions  help 
us.  It  is  inspiring  to  know  that  thousands  are 
working  for   a   common   aim. 

In  the  four  years  since  its  organization  the 
league  has  increased  to  more  than  sixty-two  af- 
filiated associations  with  a  membership  of  some 
forty    thousand    classroom    teachers. 

This  growth  has  been  slow  and  quiet,  very 
quiet;  but  when  were  classroom  teachers  known 
to  work  otherwise?  For  years  they  have  been 
the  passive  recipients  of  orders  coming  down 
through  several  subalterns,  until  this  attitude  has 
become  characteristic.  Their  work  has  been 
simply  the  detail  and  the  master  head  has  re- 
ceived the  credit  and  the  glory.  But  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
some  of  these  associations  and  with  delegates  to 
their  conventions  have  felt  an  intensity  of  in- 
terest, a  forceful  purpose  and  latent  power  that 
will   not  be   curbed. 

This  slow  but  sure  awakening  of  the  teach- 
ers to  the  sense  of  their  individual  responsibil- 
ity for  the  impossible  conditions  that  exist  in 
our  schools  is  to  me  the  most  portentous  move- 
ment in  educational  circles  that  has  developed 
for  years. 

Its  effects  will  not  be  confined  alone  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  teaching  body,  nor  to 
the  better  results  in  the  elementary  schools; 
its  effects  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  edu- 
cational system.  For  as  long  as  the  lower  grade 
work  is  not  done  by  free,  independent,  clear 
thinking  teachers,  expert  in  diagnosing  the  mal- 
ady which  retards  the  growth  of  the  whole 
child,  our  whole  educational  system  will  be  like 
the  statue  with  feet  of  clay.  The  work  in  the 
higher  schools  cannot  be  better,  nor  stronger, 
nor   more    enduring   than   the   foundation. 

The  strength  of  the  league  lies  in  the 
strength  of  the  individual  clubs  and  the  strength, 
of  each  club  is  increased  by  the  number  with 
wdiich  it  is  affiliated.  Through  this  association 
we  teachers  of  the  land  are  beginning  to  know 
one  another,  are  finding  that  by  working  to- 
gether we  can  achieve  our  highest  ideals.  The 
feeling  that  teachers  throughout  the  state  and 
country  are  ready  to  concentrate  their  forces 
fills  us  with  a  sense  of  the  power  which  is  ours; 
with  the  conviction  that  nothing  which  hinders 
the  progress  of  truth,  can  withstand  our  united 
efforts. 

The  League  of  Teachers'  Associations  can  do 
more  for  the  professionalizing  of  education  than 
:an  any  other  movement  in  this  field.  We  must 
realize  that  a  profession  is  self-made,  that  it 
requires  organized  effort,  and  that  organized 
effort  is  needed  every  day  for  the  protection  of 
great  educational  interests  and  principles. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  education  today 
s  a  strong  organization  of  teachers  for  the  pur- 
jose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  needs  of  our 
orofession,  an  organization  that  will  be  aggress- 
ve  and  untiring  in  its  endeavor  to  make  society 
realize  the  truth.  Our  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion is  continually  sending  out  reports  on  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  they  all  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion, leaving  no  doubt  about  it,  but  whose 
business  is  it  to  convince  the  public  when  a  cor- 
rective is  needed?  Teachers  are  entrusted  with 
the  scholarship  and  intelligence  of  the  commu- 
nity; they  are  supposed  to  know  the  facts  and 
tell  the  truth  and  be  the  highest  authority  in 
their  own  department  of  public  service.  Parents 
trust  them  with  sublime  confidence.  And  what 
!o  we  find  them  doing  after  school?  Going 
home  and  staying  there,  engrossed  in  other  in- 
terests. They  are  not  a  solid  group  of  people 
working  for  social  justice,  or  higher  standards,  or 
better  conditions  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Why 
don't  they  form  platform  committees  and  say 
to  the  public  some  of  the  things  they  say  to 
each  other  in  groups  at  recess  about  their  class- 
room doors?  The  public  will  not  fail  to  respond 
to  an  honest  appeal  in  behalf  of  its  own  chil- 
dren. 

The  results  accomplished  for  defective  and 
-etarded  children  suggest  what  the  schools  should 
be  for  normal  minds  and  bodies;  that  not  more 
than  twenty  pupils  to  a  teacher  will  permit  a 
freedom  of  movement  and  a  chance  for  intelli- 
gent    initiative,     which     are     impossible     in     the 


crowded  classroom;  that  overcrowding  must 
mean  suppression  and  repression  of  the  child's 
self-activity;  must  mean  subordination  of  indi- 
viduality which  is  so  powerful  a  factor  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  moment  you  as- 
semble fifty  children  in  a  single  room  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  real  education,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  autocratic  control.  The  moment  you 
increase  the  number  of  children  beyond  twenty 
you  have  destroyed  the  chance  of  that  subtle  in- 
terchange of  inspiration  which  comes  from  the 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  of  soul  with  soul. 
You  will  not  find  an  educational  expert  who  ap- 
proves of  large  classes.  When  asked  what  is 
the  best  number  for  a  class,  they  agree  upon 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  Statistics  of  our 
elementary  schools  show  an  average  of  more 
than  forty  per  classroom  teacher  in  the  larger 
communities.  Every  teacher  knows  that  she  can- 
not teach  forty  or  forty-five  little  children  in 
one  class.  Every  day  she  tries  to  do  so,  she 
participates  in  the  sin  of  overcrowding  the  class- 
room and  under-educating  the  population.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  increasing  number  of 
school  officials,  and  officers  of  parent-teachers' 
associations,  who  are  placing  their  children  in 
ungraded  rooms,  not  because  the  children  are 
abnormal,  but  because  in  these  rooms  the  en- 
rollment is  limited  to  twenty  or  twenty-two.  If 
the  teacher's  business  is  to  educate  the  children, 
then  it  is  her  business  to  create  proper  condi- 
tions for  her  work.  Alone  she  can  do  nothing. 
The  only  way  this  ever  will  be  done  is  through 
intelligent  group  action.  She  teaches  that  in 
union  there  is  strength  and  fails  to  apply  this 
in  her  own  efforts.  Let  the  teachers  unite  in  a 
body  representing  thousands,  let  them  talk  in 
the  newspapers  or  in  public  generally,  and  they 
can  accomplish  whatsoever  they  wish.  If  each 
teacher  would  but  give  a  tithe  of  her  time,  one 
evening  in  ten,  the  public  would  soon  be  made 
to  realize  the  truth. 

There  is  still  the  old  inbred  feeling  among 
us  that  it  is  unseemly  and  self-seeking  for 
teachers  to  go  before  the  public  and  discuss  sal- 
aries and  smaller  classes.  I  tell  you,  it  is  more 
unseemly  for  teachers  not  to  do  so.  Who  know 
the  inner  conditions  better  than  they?  Who 
should  be  the  educational  experts  if  they  are  not? 
This  would  be  no  more  selfish  on  their  part  than 
for  the  expert  in  animal  husbandry  to  say  to 
the  rancher,  "Don't  crowd  your  stock  into  small, 
poorly  ventilated  quarters,  nor  attempt  to  raise 
more  stock  than  you  can  well  care  for,  if  you 
want  the  best  results."  Or  for  the  expert  in 
agriculture  to  say,  "Give  each  plant  room  to 
spread  and  grow  and  proper  soil  conditions." 
When  we  give  as  much  expert  attention  to  child 
welfare  as  is  given  to  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry,  this  will  be  a  different  world.  Every- 
where the  people  are  asking,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  our  public  schools?  Why  are  the  chil- 
dren not  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fun- 
damentals?" Yet  who  is  trying  to  explain  this 
condition  to  the  public?  Who  is  urging  the 
corrective? 

In  this  struggle  for  greater  democracy  in  edu- 
cational systems,  more  favorable  conditions  for 
the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  growth  of  the 
child,  there  may  be  times  when  we  shall  need  a 
lighting  fund  to  organize  a  flying  squadron  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  teachers,  who  have  dared 
to  stand  for  the  right,  and  with  the  backing  of 
a  large  organization  they  will  be  sure  of  success. 

By  organization  we  can  secure  tenure  of  office 
laws,  so  much  needed  for  the  freedom  and  peace 
of  mind  of  the  teacher.  But  with  security  of 
tenure  we  must  have  a  merit  system  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  encourage  and  protect  incompetency. 
We  must  not  condemn  the  principle  of  merit 
merely  because  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  merit 
system  that  was  fair  and  just.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  corrective  that  must  come  from  with- 
in; that  the  teachers  themselves,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  higher  professional  ideals,  will  be  able  to 
formulate  a  merit  system  that  will  be  workable. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  enlist  a  board  of  mem- 
bership of  such  dignity  and  reputation  that  its 
decisions  would  not  be  questioned,  the  purpose 
of  which  board  would  be  to  examine  into  teach- 
ers' grievances,  into  the  incompetency  of  teach- 
ers, and  into  the  causes  of  friction  between 
teachers  and  principals.  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  greatest  preventative  of  incompetency  and 
friction  that  could  be  inaugurated.  Something 
like  this  is  being  successfully  done  in  Scotland 
and   on   the   continent. 

A  'democratic    community    has    no    place     fur 
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teachers  afraid  to  criticize  had  conditions  or  to 
suggest  reforms,  afraid  of  tlicir  superiors  in  rank. 
Yet  ;iv  isolated  individuals  we  are  helpless,  the 
public  will  not  listen.  There  must  be  a  unity 
of  purpose  backed  by  united  effort.  We  must 
prove  the  solidarity  of  the  teaching  body  or  the 
state  and  country.  We  must  boost  together  if 
we  wish  to  raise  standards  and  improve  con- 
ditions. 

As  citizens  of  this  country  we  are  ill  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  political  revolution  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  place  more  and  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  As  political  intelligence 
grows  we  arc  striving  to  attain  greater  democ- 
racy, more  direct  control  of  governmental  af- 
fairs. In  industry  also  the  same  revolution  is 
taking  place.  The  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  is  showing  more  and  more  the 
necessity  for  the  common  man's  sharing  in  the 
control  of  great  public  industries  and  utilities. 
A  similar  problem  is  arising  in  the  educational 
world  and  the  teachers  must  meet  it. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  educational  surveys 
which  are  showing  the  weak  places  ill  our  school 
systems,  Broad-minded  educators  who  are  seek- 
ing the  real  causes  that  underlie  these  weak- 
nesses are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  becoming  one  of  our  great  modern  machines, 
a  great  educational  trust  under  the  direction 
of  the  modern  state;  that  our  schools  are  gov- 
erned by  a  combination  of  method-  derived  from 
otlur   institutions. 

Xow  of  all  great  social  enterprises  that  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  highest  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion; our  schools  cannot  he  governed  by  a  sys- 
tem borrowed  from  the  army,  with  orders  com- 
ing down  from  superior  officers,  nor  by  a  form 
adapted  from  the  church,  nor  by  methods  used 
in  great  industrial  corporation-.  They  can  only 
be  governed  as  any  great  co.-operative  enterprise 
is  governed,  by  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Every  teacher  must  awaken  to  a 
consciousness  of  her  individual  responsibility  in 
the   final    results. 

The  real  school  i-  in  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  Xothing  is  more  conducive 
to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  soul  than 
contact  with  a  stronger  spirit  than  one's  own. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  uplift  of 
the  world  today.  What  a  teacher  is,  she  teaches. 
She  must  have  a  full  stock  of  vitality,  anima- 
tion, and  optimism.  Now,  if  anything  will  sap 
a  teacher's  store  of  vitality,  it  is  continual  fear 
and  worry,  nervous  anxiety  for  the  future,  the 
anticipation  of  adverse  criticism,  ceaseless  striv- 
ing to  gain  the  approval  of  some  person  upon 
whose  recommendation  she  depends  for  tenure 
or  increase  of  salary.  When  every  teacher  feels 
free  to  say.  "What  I  do  must  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  my  pupils,"  then  will  her  teaching 
he  successful.  We  need  an  association  which 
stands  for  the  best  instruction,  the  best  moral 
and  ethical  influence  from  its  teachers,  and  that 
will  stand  back  of  those  teachers  who  are  fear- 
less in   the   right. 

In  England  and  on  the  continent  some  school 
authorities  and  educational  committees  contain 
advisory  representatives  of  the  teaching  corps. 
They  are  proving  that  the  introduction  of  new 
educational  schemes  ought  never  to  be  under- 
taken without  the  help  and  guidance  of  the 
teachers  on  whom  the  working  out  of  the  new 
ideas  will  fall.  Much  friction  is  avoided  as  well 
as  much  waste  and  loss  in  attempting  to  apply 
ideas  not  sufficiently  thought  out. 

In  some  cities  in  our  own  country  advisory 
council  plans  have  been  installed,  by  which  the 
teachers  themselves  through  a  representative 
council  from  their  ranks,  are  permitted  to  con- 
sult directly  with  the  hoard  of  education  and 
superintendents.  The  powers  of  these  councils 
are  largely  advisory,  but  the  possible  influence 
has   no  limit. 

Already  throughout  the  land  we  can  see  the 
results  of_  organization.  In  many  states  teach- 
ers' associations  by  united  efforts  have  secured 
pension  provision,  tenure  of  office  laws,  increased 
salaries,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  improved  in- 
stitute programs.  This  is  only  a  beginning 
Thoughtful  observers  arc  beginning  to  say  thai 
the  work  in  the  lower  grades  with  little  children 
in  the  most  [da-tic  period  of  their  lives  i-  more 
important  than  the  work  with  more  advanced 
student-;  a  child'-  habits  are  fixed  in  thai  for- 
mative period,  his  love  of  knowledge  acquired 
then.  That,  therefore,  this  elementary  instruc- 
tion should  command  a  sufficient  salary  to  at- 
tract and  retain  experts,  and  not  Ik-  left  as  now 
to  those  who  use  the  elementary  grades  as  step- 
ping stones  to  other  things.  The  elementary 
teacher  should  not  wait  for  others  to  urge  this. 
no  one   realizes   it   more   fully   than    she. 

The     recognition     of    the    mother-teacher    by 


boards  of  education  is  inducing  many  women 
to  make  teaching  a  career,  with  whom  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  only  the  temporary  em- 
ployment of  a  few  years.  This  will  tend  to  in- 
crease   the    professional    spirit. 

Seers  in  sociology  tell  us  that  the  two  great 
professions  of  the  future  will  be  agriculture 
and  pedagogy,  the  nurture  of  life  and  the  train- 
ing for  life;  that  the  law  is  only  palliative  and 
will  decline  with  better  sociological  conditions; 
that  medicine  is  only  remedial  and  with  our  ful- 
ler   knowledge    of    the    causes    of    physical    ills    is 


already  losing  ground;  that  the  ministry  is  in 
reality  identical  with  education  when  the  high- 
est   ideals    of    the    latter    are    considered. 

I  believe  that  this  organization  of  classroom 
teachers  all  over  the  land  is  not  the  ephemeral 
movement  of  a  few  leading  spirits  out  for  tem- 
porary tangible  rewards.  It  is  rather  like  the 
first  surface  movement  of  a  great  tidal  wave  of 
conscious  responsibility;  we  may  not  fathom  its 
meaning  nor  foresee  its  future.  We  can  only 
feel   its   power   and   prepare   to   rise   with   it. 


STATE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIGH   SCHOOL 
TEXT   BOOKS 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  State's  taking  over 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  books  for 
the  high  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
harbor  commissioners  in  San  Francisco  on  May 
22nd  and  23rd.  Senator  Thompson  of  Alhambra 
presided.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
present  were  Senator  Strobridgc  of  Hayward, 
and  Assemblymen  Harris  of  Bakerslield,  Meek 
of  Oroville  and   Fish  of  Pasadena. 

The  committee  in  its  deliberations  showed  a 
desire   to  be  open  and   fair  on  all  questions. 

To  one  entering  the  rooms  of  the  harbor  com- 
missioners it  was  very  evident  that  the  people 
present  were  lined  up  against  each  other.  On 
one  side  was  State  Printer  Teller,  with  some 
of  his  assistants  in  Sacramento  wdio  were  there 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  state  printing 
office,  backed  up  by  President  Tracy  and  some 
other  members  of  the  local  Typographical  Union. 
On  the  other  side  were  many  of  the  leading 
school  people,  in  the  bay  section,  including  Su- 
perintendent Roncovieri,  Cloud,  Heaton  and  De- 
Bell  of  the  San  Francisco  department;  Dr.  Scott, 
principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mr.  Addicott,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic 
High  School,  San  Francisco;  P.  M.  Fisher,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Oakland  High  School;  E.  M.  Cox, 
principal  of  the  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland; 
Lewis  B.  Avery,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Oakland;  W.  A.  Tenney,  principal  of 
the  Vocational  School,  Oakland;  Herbert  Lee, 
principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Oak- 
land; G.  W.  Wright,  principal  of  the  Centerville 
High  School;  Dr.  George  C.  Thompson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Alameda  High  School;  W.  L.  Glas- 
cock, principal  of  the  San  Mateo  High  School; 
D.  R.  Jones,  city  superintendent  of  schools  in 
San  Rafael;  Mr.  Sutton,  head  of  the  history  de- 
partment in  the  Oakland  High  School,  and  many 
others. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  this  commit- 
tee the  leading  educators  in  that  part  of  the 
State  doubtless  had  their  arguments  against 
State  publication  better  organized  than  did  the 
educators  in  the  bay  section.  In  fact,  they 
were  so  well  organized  that  the  State  printing 
crowd  had  little  to  say  on  that  occasion  and 
asked  to  have  time  in  which  to  prepare  a  brief 
in  answer  to  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
school  people.  This  brief,  which  consisted  of 
many  pages  done  in  the  California  State  Print- 
ing Office's  best  style,  was  submitted  and  was 
read  by  one  of  the  State  printing  supporters — 
State  Printer  Telfer's  voice  not  being  in  good 
condition.  This  brief  followed  the  line  of  argu- 
ment usually  followed  by  the  Sacramento  "Bee" 
and  other  boosters  for  the  State  Printing  Office. 
It  lambasted  the  "eastern  book  trust,"  charged 
that  the  school  people  of  the  State  of  California 
were  under  the  control  of  the  "book  trust," 
claimed  that  thousands  of  dollars  annually  arc- 
now  being  saved  the  people  of  the  State  by  the 
publication  of  the  common  school  books  and  that 
a  proportional  amount  could  be  saved  if  the 
State  were  to  publish  the  high  school  books. 
They  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  eastern 
publishers  would  probably  not  lease  them  their 
high  school  book  plates,  but  that  fact,  they 
claimed,  is  of  no  account  because  there  are 
many  would-be  authors  in  California  who  could, 
upon  short  notice,  write  just  as  good  books  as 
have  ever  been   written. 

In  opposition  to  this  brief,  Commissioner 
Wood  spoke  the  most  forcefully  of  those  pres- 
ent. He  had  to  do  so  extemporaneously  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  of  this  committee  Superintendent  of 
State  Printing  Telfer  had  agreed  to  give  Com- 
missioner Wood  an  opportunity  to  read  his  brief 
and  prepare  a  rebuttal  before  the  San  Francisco 
meeting.  This  Superintendent  of  State  Printing 
Telfer  had  failed  to  do.  Commissioner  Wood 
challenged    the    figures   which    State    Printer   Tel- 


fer gave  showing  the  enormous  amounts  which 
the  high  school  children  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  now  paying  for  their  high  school 
books.  He  claimed  that  supposing  the  State 
were  able  to  get  the  use  of  copyrights  of  even 
reasonably  good  high  school  books  from  the 
eastern  publishers,  or  if  local  authors  could  be 
found  to  submit  manuscripts,  nevertheless,  with 
this  material  in  hand  the  expense  to  the  State 
would  be  very  much  greater  than  it  is  now  be- 
cause the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  would  make  the  editions  limited,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  more  limited  the 
edition  the  greater  the  expense — an  edition  or 
25,000  copies  being  the  smallest  edition  which 
can  be  published   at  the  most   economical  rate. 

Commissioner  Wood  went  on  to  show  that  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  are  doing  a  great  va- 
riety of  work  and  are  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  differentiated  as  time  goes  on.  To  meet 
these  conditions  it  is  necessary  that  a  variety  of 
books,  even  in  the  basal  subjects  such  as  al- 
gebra, geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  history, 
etc.,  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  children  in 
high  schools  differing  in  their  courses  of  study. 
He  showed  that  even  if  basal  texts  with  the  min- 
imum amount  of  material  were  published  by  the 
State,  it  would  necessitate  the  purchase  of  a 
greater  number  of  supplementary  sets  of  books 
on  each  subject  by  local  school  boards  and  thus 
the  people  of  the  State  would  be  directly  and  in- 
directly paying  twice  for  their  high  school  books. 
Commissioner  Wood  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  free  books  for  the  high  schools,  be- 
cause with  free  books  this  variety  of  textbooks 
in  each  school  could  be  secured  and  pupils  mov- 
ing from  one  district  to  the  other  would  not  be 
put  to  any  extra  expense  by  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  new  books.  Mr.  Wood  asked  for 
time  in  which  to  present  a  written  brief  repre- 
senting the  educational  side  of  this  question  and 
the  committee  granted  him  until  July  15th  to 
do   this. 

A  good  deal  of  comment  was  caused  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Fisher,  which  was  given  in 
P.  M.'s  usual  good  form.  He  argued  in  favor 
of  state  uniformity  of  high  school  books  for  all 
schools  except  the  Oakland  Technical  High 
School,    of   which    he   is    principal. 

The  only  other  schoolman  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  state  uniformity  and  state  publication  of 
high  school,  books  was  Larrance  Page,  who  came 
from  Kansas  several  years  ago  and  who  has  at 
various  times  held  positions  in  some  of  the 
mountain  high  schools  of  the  State.  He  is  not 
teaching  this  year  and  is  evidently  devoting  him- 
self in  the  meantime  to  the  promotion  of  state 
uniformity  and  state  publication  of  high  school 
hooks,  because  he  attended  the  meeting  of  this 
committee  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  in  constant 
attendance  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  Mr.  Page  is  thinking  of 
giving  up  school  teaching  and  going  into  edito- 
rial work,  because  in  his  thirty-minute  speech 
he  made  the  statement  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
with  an  able  assistant,  to  compile  or  have  com- 
piled for  the  schools  of  the  State  a  series  of 
textbooks  on  the  fundamental  subjects  which 
would  would  be '  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any- 
thing wdiich  is  now  on  the  market.  He  defied 
the  large  publishing  houses  and  said  that  it  was 
time  California  educators  and  state  printers 
showed  these  houses  that  the  California  schools 
are  not  dependent  upon  anything  that  comes 
from   the   east. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Ginn  and  Company  was  the  only 
representative  of  a  publishing  house  present  and 
when  Mr.  Page  was  through  talking  Mr.  Smith 
asked  for  and  was  given  the  privilege  of  saying 
a  few  words.  He  told  the  committee  that  it  is 
the  experience  of  the  educational  publisher  that 
the  making  of  a  schoolbook  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task,  that  the  best  books  are  years  in 
the  making,  that  the  publisher,  after  searching 
tlic  world  over  and   finding  an  author  wdio  has  a 
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A    NEW    BRADLEY     BOOK 

FOLK    DANCES 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

WITH  EXPLANATORY  TEXT  DIAGRAMS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS;  ADAPTED  FOR  THE 
USE    OF    SCHOOLS,    PLAYGROUNDS,    PAGEANTS,  AND  INDOOR  OR  OUTDOOR 

MUSICAL    ENTERTAINMENTS 

BY  CECILIA  VAN  CLEVE 
Graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

From  such  efficient  sources  as  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  countries  which  have  contributed  most  to  the  field 
of  rhythmic  action  melodies,  the  author  of 

FOLK     DANCES     FOR     YOUNG     PEOPLE 

has  selected  those  song-dances  and  games  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American  schools.  The  words  are  translated  as 
closely  as  exigencies  of  meter  will  allow,  and  the  melodies  chosen  are  well  within  the  compass  of  children's   voices. 

FOLK  DANCES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Will  prove  a  distinctive  addition  to  available  literature  of  this  character  for  the  school  room,  physical  training  school, 
playground  and  recreation  centers. 

It  will  prove  of  valuable  assistance  to  those  who  plan  or  supervise  pageants. 

The  illustrations  show  the  dancers  in  their  picturesque  native  dress  giving  correct  details  for  costume  design,  and 
are  of  such  varied  scope  as  to  fit  in  with  nearly  every  form  of  pageant. 


Contains  nearly  200  pages,  with  com- 
plete music  and  instructions  for  94  song 
dances  and  games. 


PRICE, 
POSTPAID, 

$2.00 


Bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  stamped 
with  bluff  leaf,  with  inlay  of  harmon- 
izing color. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
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PROGRESSIVE    COMPOSITION    LESSONS 

Unqualifiedly  Successful  in  Rural,  Village,  City  and  Normal  Schools 

An  enterprising-  corner  grocer  once  filled  a  quart  jar  with  beans,  placed  it  in  his  window,  and  offered  five  dollars  to 
the  person  who  guessed  nearest  to  the  number  of  beans  it  contained. 

Many  widely  differing  guesses  were  registered.  But  one  man  bought  some  beans,  carried  them  home,  filled  a 
quart  jar  and  then  proceeded  to  count  them.     He  got  the  five. 

The  following  people  and  towns  have  "counted  the  beans"  as  far  as  Progressive  Composition  Lessons  are  con- 
cerned— in  other  words,  they  have  examined   the  books,   have   tried   them   out   and  now  are  using  them  with  success. 

Fourth    Grade,    Blaine,    Wash.,    Vida_  Reid — "I    am  Mason    County,    Wash.,    B.    W.    Howard,    Principal 

getting  splendid   results   with    P.    C.    L.  "  The    'outline'  Hartsline     School — "I     find     results     from     P.     C.     L. 

plan  appeals  to  me.     This  makes  the  children's   work  very    gratifying." 
well   organized  and  original.     The  variety   of  work  is 
good." 


University  of  California,  Berkeley,  C.  E.  Rugh, 
Professor  of  Education — "I  have  examined  the  Pro- 
gressive Composition  Lessons  very  carefully  and 
find  them  very  carefully  planned  and  most  excel- 
lently executed.  They  are  the  most  carefully  grad- 
ed   lessons    I    have    examined." 

Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash.,  J.  W.  Hodge,  Supt. 
— "The  results  obtained  by  use  of  P.  C.  L. 
brings  practically  unanimous  commendation  from 
the  teachers.  The  lessons  are  carefully  planned. 
The  pupil  acquires  something  to  express  and  the 
means  of  expressing  it.  It  is  serving  our  purpose  so 
well    that    I    am    glad    ot    recommend    it.' 

Columbia  County,  Wash.,  Maud  L.  Tucker,  Supt. 
— "Our  teachers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  use  of  P. 
C.  L.  They  speak  of  constant  progress  in  better 
oral  and  written  expression.  The  lessons  are  within 
the  ability  of  the  children  and  are  easily  handled  by 
the    pupils." 

Model  Rural  School,  Whatcom  County,  Wash., 
Mae  M.  Reichert,  Supervisor — "I  ani  using  P.  C.  L. 
in  grades  three,  four,  five  and  six.  They  are  the 
kind  of  books  we  have  always  needed.  I  like  the 
'outline'  which  leaves  the  child  plenty  of  room  for 
originality." 

Third  Grade,  Hoquiam  City  Schools,  Wash.,  O.  A. 
Hunley — "I  have  used  P.  C.  L.  two  years  and  I 
think  it  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen."  The  work 
is  well  organized  and  I  find  it  of  great  assistance 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Letter  writing  is  taken 
up  in  an  interesting  manner  and  holds  the  attention 
of  the  child.      This   book  is  an  aid  to  self-expression." 

"We  have  been  using  P.  C.  L.  in  our  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  for  the  past  two  years.  The  children 
love  the  stories  and  are  able  to  do  what  is  suggested 
with  very  little  help  from  the  teacher.  This  chance 
for  development  of  power  in  this  line  adds  greatly 
to  their  interest  in  all  composition  work." — Nell 
O'Brien,    State    Normal    School,    San   Jose,    Cal. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  series  of  P.  C.  L. 
and   think  them   the   most  helpful   and    suggestive   for 


Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  Blaine,  Wash.,  Jessie  C. 
Autrieth — "I  have  taught  P.  C.  L.  for  two  years 
and  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  book  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  am  getting  the  best  results  I  have  ever 
gotten    in    all   my   years   of   experience." 

Seventh  Grade,  Wallula,  Wash.,  Fred  Reath— "The 
Progressive  Composition  Lessons  are  worthy  of  the 
name.     They   are  not   filled   with   'dry   dope*." 

Eighth  Grade,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Ravenna  School. 
Mae  Eellville — "I  find  P.  C.  L.  very  helpful ;  the 
types  for  study  are  well  chosen  and  form  excellent 
models  for  the  pupil's  effort.  The  suggestions  for 
original  work  and  composition  enable  the  pupils  to 
accomplish   definite  results  in   compositions." 

Pend  Oreille  County,  Wash.,  Rural  School,  Louise 
Snow — "The  P.  C.  L.  surpass  any  series  I  have 
ever    used." 

lone  Graded  School,  Annie  M.  Cohan — "I  find  the 
outline    plan    for    composition    especially    helpful." 

Island  County,  Wash.,  Catherine  Hastings,  Coupe- 
ville,  Grades  4,  6,  7 — "I  find  the  definite  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  the  thorough  oral  work  preceding 
the  written  and  the  stress  placed  on  outlining  make 
a  most  successful  and  interesting  composition 
course." 

WHAT    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS    SAY 
that   work   in   the   grades   that   I   have   found."— Flora 
E.    Beal,    State    Normal   School,    San  Jose,    Cal. 

"Book  One  of  P.  C.  L.  is  far  and  away  the  best 
book  ever  written  for  practical  work  in  the  grades." 
— Mrs.  Margaret  Yost,  State  Normal  School,  Cheney, 
Wash. 

"Work  that  is  so  progressive,  systematic,  and  well 
organized  cannot  fail  to  bring  results  helpful  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil." — Josephine  Fitzgerald,   State  Nor- 


South  Bend,  Wash.,  City  Schools,  Maud  Wyant — 
"P.  C.  L.  is  the  best  book  in  composition  I  have 
ever  used.  By  the  use  of  the  outline  I  get  better 
compositions  from  my  pupils  this  year  than  I  ever 
succeeded    in    getting    before." 

Skagit  County.  Wash..  Minnie  Thibert,  Member 
County  Board— "The  P.  C.  L.  are  fully  as  good  as 
I  expected.  The  children  enjoy  the  variety  of  topics 
and    are    certainly    improving    in    composition." 

Pierce  County.  Wash.,  Bess  M.  Johnson,  Roy — 
"The  P.  C.  L.  have  met  with  the  heartiest  approval 
of  the   teachers   of   our   school   at    Roy." 


Eatonville,    Miss    L.    M. 
appeals    to    the    children." 

King    County,    Wash., 
and  my  assistants  are  hi 


Loeffler— "The    P.    C.    L. 


Renton,    A.    W.    Dimmit— "I 
jhly   pleased  with   P.   C.   L." 


Whitman  County,  Wash.,  Vina  Rist,  Elberton, 
Grades  7  and  S — "It  is  by  far  the  best  composition 
book  I  have  ever  used  in  my  six  years'  experience." 

North  Yakima,  Wash.,  City  Schools— "P.  C.  L. 
have  been  in  use  in  our  schools  through  the  pres- 
ent year.  We  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  same.  The  emphasis  placed  on  outline  work 
in    language    has    created    a    tendency    to    employ    the 


same     plan     in     other     subjects. 
been    unusually    helpful." 


The     results     have 


mal    School    Cheney.    Wash. 

"The  Progressive  Composition 
my  hearty  approval." — Maude  E, 
mal     School,     Bellingham,    Wash. 

"After    a    trial    of    several    months    in    the    seventh 
and    eighth    grades    of    our    training    school,    I    unhesi 
tatingly    pronounce    P.    C.     L. 
used.  ' — Minnie     I.     Termaat, 
Bellingham,    Wash. 


Lessons    meet    with 
Drake,    State    Nor- 


the    best    I    have    ever 
State     Normal     School, 
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great  idea  anil  after  having  had  the  manuscript 
carefully  gone  over  by  several  experts  teaching 
the  same  subject  and  even  having  it  again 
worked  ovei  by  the  publisher's  own  editorial  de- 
partment of  experts,  who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience  in  that  particular  kind  of  work,  and 
after  they  have  added  to  the  book  illustrations, 
and  oiln-r  embellishments  of  the  publisher's  art, 
the  best  that  money  can  buy,  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  book  will  be  a  success. 
Mr.  Smith  challenged  Mr.  Page's  statement  that 
books  could  be  written  by  local  authors  with 
anj  assurance  of  success  and  offered  Mr.  Page  a 
position  in  (linn  and  Company's  editorial  de- 
partment at  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year  if  he  could 
write  books  himself  or  guarantee  what  books 
would   be   successful   when   written. 

Mr.  Sutton,  head  of  the  history  department  in 
the  Oakland  High  School,  spoke  from  an  au- 
thor'-, standpoint  and  said  that  no  author  who 
i-  able  to  write  a  successful  textbook  would 
think  for  a  minute  of  eon  lining  the  sale  of  this 
book  to  the  State  of  California  or  to  any  other 
one   State. 

Mr.  Lee,  principal  of  the  University  High 
School,  said  that  the  sale  of  second-hand  books 
from  one  pupil  to  another  very  much  reduced 
the  cost,  and  challenged  the  ligttres  submitted 
by   the   state   printer. 


Mr,  Wright  of  the  Centerville  High  School 
spoke  for  the  small  country  high  school  and 
said  it  would  handicap  their  work  if  forced  to 
use  the  same  books  as  those  used  in  some  of  the 
large    city    high    schools. 

Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Alameda  High  School 
argued  against  state  uniformity,  saying  that  it 
would  have  a  deadening  influence  in  all  the 
schools  and  would  take  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher  which  is  highly 
prized. 

D.  R.  Jones  of  San  Rafael  challenged  the 
statement  in  the  state  printer's  brief  that  there 
is  a  book  trust  under  whose  dominance  the  edu- 
cators of  California  are  working.  Jones  is  red 
headed  and  he  evidently  made  the  state  printing 
ring  feel  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  because 
President  Tracy  of  the  Typographical  Union  got 
up  and  said  that  the  state  printer's  brief  ought 
to  be  amended,  that  he  knew  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  book  trust,  that  competition  in  the 
schoolbook  business  is  exceedingly  keen,  and 
that  the  school  people  of  the  State  of  California 
are  independent  of  any  publisher's  influence. 
The  state  printing  crowd  agreed  to  have  struck 
out  that  part  of  their  brief  which  referred  to 
there  being  a  book  trust  under  the  dominance 
of  which  are  the  school  people  of  the  State  of 
California. 


EDUCATION    AND    MOTION    PICTURES 
(By   Emory   S.   Bogardus,   University  of  Southern    California.) 


Bogardus 


It  has  been  said  that  the  motion  picture  is  the 
greatest  educational  institution  in  the  world.  Its 
appeal  in  the  impressionable  age  is  tremendous. 
Of  114H  school  children,  eleven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  chosen  at  random  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  Xew  York  City,  there  were  16 
per  cent,  "a  truly  astonishing  proportion  who 
declared  that  they  attended  the  'movies'  daily." 
(Davis,  M.  M..  Jr..  "The  Exploitation  of  Pleas- 
ure." p.  34.)  In  Manhattan  in  1909-10,  it  was 
estimated  by  Or.  Davis  that  225,000  school  chil- 
dren daily  attended.  The  average  amount  spent 
by  school  children  in  Manhattan  alone  per  week 
was  $11,250.00.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  children  come  mostly  from  homes  of  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  seen  that  $11,000  is  a  neat 
sum  for  them  to  be  dropping  into  the  hands  of 
motion  picture  managers.  Do  they  get  $11,000 
worth  of  wholesome  education  per  week  from 
the  motion  picture  shows? 

A  study  ol  motion  picture  theatres  made  in 
1911-12  in  Milwaukee  shows  an  estimated  aver- 
age weekly  attendance  in  that  city  of  2111,000 
( "Recreation  Survey"),  Milwaukee  Bureau  of 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  p.  12). 
Table   1. 

Age  of  patrons  of  moving  picture  theatres; 

Under  15  years — Sunday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. 4(i  per  cent:  other  evenings,  14  per  cent. 

15  to  25  years — Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
4.S  per  cent;   other   evenings.   52  per   cent. 

(her  I?  year Sun. lay   afternoon   and   evening, 

i    cent ;  other  e\  enirigs,  34  per  cent 

If  the  facts  given  above  are  typical  of  the 
situation  in  other  cities,  then  it  is  char  that 
from  two-thirds  to  seven-eighth-  of  the  moving 
picture  patronage  is  under  twenty-live  years  of 
age — that  is  in  the  impressionable  years  when 
stimuli  Mom  the  outsiile  are  accepted  more  or 
less    critically. 

A  pathfinder  survey  of  motion  pictures  was 
made  recently  in  Los  Angeles  by  Miss  Lois  Ely, 
A.  I'..  "i  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  assisted  by  several  students  of  the  univers- 
ity.     Attention    in    this    paper    will    be    called    to 


those  facts  only  which  are  related  to  -the  edu- 
cational  phases  of  the   motion   pictures. 

The  study  included  the  thirty-two  down-town 
motion  picture  theatres.  Six  visits  were  made 
to  each  theatre,  on  a  typical  week  afternoon,  on 
a  typical  week  night,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
on  a  Saturday  night,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
on    a    Sunday    night. 

Classifications  were  attempted  of  those  at- 
tending (a)  by  occupations,  (b)  by  national- 
ities, (c)  by  age,  (d)  by  sex.  (e)  by  the  re- 
sponses given  to  various  types  of  pictures 
shown.  After  considering  the  audience,  the  per- 
formance itself  was  studied.  A  three-fold  classi- 
fication was  made  on  the  basis  of  art  grade,  then 
on  the  basis  of  direct  educational  value.  Classi- 
fications were  attempted  also  of  the  lighting  and 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  respective  thea- 
tres. A  miscellaneous  group  of  facts  were  also 
secured.  While  the  writer  does  not  claim  scien- 
tific value  for  this  pathfinder  survey,  he  does 
find  valuable  material  for  drawing  conclusions 
concerning  the  educational  phases  of  the  motion 
pictures.      These    conclusions    now    follow: 

(1)  The  classification  of  the  performances  ac- 
cording, to  their  direct  educational  value  showed 
14.5  per  cent  as  "positively  develop-mental," 
23.5  per  cent  as  vapid,  undesirable,  demoralizing, 
vicious  and  obscene,  and  61  per  cent  as  "merely 
entertaining."  In  arriving  at  these  standards,  the 
.classes  of  people  comprising  the  audiences  were 
held    in    mind    to    some    extent. 

it  may  be  noted  here  by  way  of  comparison 
that  the  California  Recreational  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, reporting  in  1914,  found  that  out  of  1,236 
films  examined,  there  was  an  average  of  38 
per  cent  of  scenes  of  brutality  and  violence. 
There  was  found  too  much  of  the  brutalizing  in 
some  of  the  films,  too  much  which  is  abnormally 
exciting,  and  occasional  obscenity  which  could 
have    been    so    easily    eliminated. 

The  percentage  of  educational  and  developmen- 
tal films  should  be  much  larger.  Two  difficul- 
ties arise:  (a)  the  smaller  theatre  especially 
can  not  get  the  best  educational  films  to  any 
extent;  and  (b)  the  demand  on  the  part  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  motion  picture  audiences 
is   not   enthusiastic    for   educational    films   as   yet. 

The  first  difficulty  is  one  of  trade  restraint. 
Most  of  the  films  are  still  made  for  a  vast  and 
vague  audience  of  everybody,  says  John  Collier 
(The  Survey,  March  4,  1916,  p.  664).  The  exhib- 
itor still  has  little  choice  of  films  for  his  pro- 
grams. "Films  of  trivial  character  have  the 
same  quantitative  sale,  go  to  the  same  show 
houses,  travel  the  same  fugitive  and  mechanical 
route  to  extinctions,  as  do  the  films  into  which 
a  genuine  significance  or  special  beauty  has 
been  wrought."  The  manager  in  contracting 
with  a  film  company  generally  gets  on  the  cir- 
cuit for  better  or  worse,  and  must  take  each 
picture   in   its   order. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  larger  percentage  of  "educational"  films  lies 
with  the  patrons  of  the  motion  picture  shows, — 
especially  of  the  cheaper  shows.  With  many 
audiences  educational  films  become  unpopular,  if 
served  as  "a  steady  diet."  School  children  are 
reported  as'  objecting  to  educational  films  at 
motion   picture  shows  because   they  "had   enough 


geography  at  school.''  Adults  have  objected  on 
the  ground  that  they  "did  not  come  to  be  edu- 
cated,   they   came    to   be   amused." 

The  demand  for  "fun  and  action"  is  greater 
than  the  "educational"  demand  among  moving 
picture  patrons.  Both  fun  and  action  are  excel- 
lent, but  "it  is  the  shame  of  America  that  we 
put  up  with  pictures  of  crime,  stealing,  re- 
venge, and  murder.  *  *  *  It  is  our  disgrace 
that  we  let  our  energy  and  our  demand  for  ex- 
citement follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  to 
blood  and  thunder  pictures."  Will  the  time  ever 
come,  asks  one  moving  picture  manager,  who 
has  to  take  each  picture  in  its  order  on  the 
circuit,  when  we  will  realize  that  heroes  seldom 
carry  guns?  (The  Survey,  March  4,  1916,  p. 
662).  This  same  manager  points  out  that  in 
every-day  life  probably  only  one  man  in  a  thous- 
and carries  a  gun  (and  we  count  him  a  coward), 
but  in  the  "movies"  about  one  man  in  five  carries 
a  gun  and  "uses  it  three  or  four  times  between 
meals.  It  is  wonderful,  the  things  our  heroes 
can   do   in   the   movies — and   still   be   heroes!" 

The  public  must  be  taught  in  its  love  for 
action  not  to  be  led  into  the  "easy  by-path  of 
blood  and  thunder  stories."  It  must  learn  in  its 
demand  to  see  action,  that  it  gets  films  with 
plenty  of  fun  and  dramatic  interest  but  with  the 
revolvers  and  crime  left  out,  as  one  manager 
suggests. 

The  smaller  down-town  houses  were  found  in 
Los  Angeles  to  be  giving  the  largest  percentage 
of  degrading  pictures  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. The  degrading  type  of  films  is  the  cheap- 
est to  buy  and  a  manager  with  a  small  capacity 
house  is  rarely  able  to  buy  the  high  grade  films. 
The  results  of  the  Los  Angeles  study  agree  with 
those  of  other  cities  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
down-town  houses  are  diminishing,  relatively 
speaking,  which  seems  to  be  a  favorable  tend- 
ency. 

Yet  it  was  found  that  even  some  of  the  larger 
houses  introduced  revolver  scenes,  scenes  of 
crime,  and  scenes  suggesting  immorality  in  the 
worst  fashion — namely,  so  as  to  bring  laughter 
from  the  audience.  The  wholesome  effects  of 
some  of  the  best  firms  were  thus  offset  in  these 
subtle    ways. 

It  happens  that  the  Los  Angeles  study  shows 
that  about  five-sixths  of  the  houses  running  sen- 
sational pictures  more  or  less  regularly  have 
largely  a  transient  trade.  On  the  other  hand  it 
appears  that  five-sixth  of  the  houses  running  the 
educational  and  higher  grade  types  of  pictures 
have  largely  a  regular  trade.  As  one  of  the 
student  assistants  stated,  the  public  when  it 
awakens  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  film 
will  make  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  the 
best  views  along  all  lines,  both  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

(2)  In  the  study  conducted  by  Miss  Ely,  22 
per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  were  found  to 
be  "high  class"  from  an  art  standpoint,  17  per 
cent  are  rated  as  artistically  crude,  and  61  per 
cent,  as  mediocre.  The  art  standards  for  grad- 
ing the  films  were  chosen,  of  course,  more  or 
less  arbitrarily,  but  with  the  standards  of  the 
patrons  in  mind.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the  films  teach  aesthetic 
ideals. 

If  it  is  true  as  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  18,000,000  persons  at  the  19,000  motion  pic- 
ture theatres  in  the  United  States,  expending  an 
annual  sum  of  iTve  hundred  million  dollars,  then 
the  studies  show  that  the  people  are  getting  not 
more  than  one-fifth  as  much  constructive  aes- 
thetic development  as  they  might  receive  for 
their  money.  Also,  they  are  getting  not  more 
than  one-fifth  as  much  constructive  educational 
help   as   the   motion   picture   is   capable   of   giving. 

(3)  The  studies  of  the  motion  picture  business 
show  that  it  is  organized  and  maintained  on 
"a  novelty  basis" — which  is  only  in  a  very  small 
way  truly  educational.  The  moving  picture  is 
organized  as  is  the  newspaper,  says  John  Col- 
lier. "A  film'  deteriorates  like  yesterday's  news- 
paper." As  at  present  conducted,  the  film  busi- 
ness is  simply  the  "current-interest  novelty 
branch"  of  what  might  be  a  distinctly  education- 
al enterprise.  A  change  is  needed  in  the  film 
business,  as  Mr.  Collier  argues,  in  order  that 
the  motion  picture  as  fine  art,  as  education,  as 
a  significant  historical  record  may  be  freely 
available,  and  may  become  ever  richer  and  more 
adequate,  just  as  is  already  the  case  with  phono- 
graph   records,   or  books. 

If  the  basic  branch  of  the  film  business  were 
developed,  films  would  not  deteriorate  with  use. 
Neither  thought  nor  aft  deteriorate  with  time. 
The  film  business  must  be  re-organized  com- 
pletely in  order  that  the  motion  picture  may  be- 
come an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  art  and  thought  to  the  people.     It  is  not  now 
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such  a  vehicle,  when  possibly  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  its  productions  deteriorate  with  every 
day  and  perish  in  six  months.  Until  thought  and 
art  are  given  an  open-road  through  the  manu- 
facture of  films,  "motion  pictures  will  continue 
to  be  what  they  are — continental  in  their  ex- 
pansiveness  and  as  shallow  as  a  perpetually 
stirred    muddy    pool." 

The  periodical  outbursts  of  interest  of  teach- 
ers, religious  and  social  workers  in  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  frequently  checked  altogether 
by  the  discovery  that  the  films  of  the  desirable 
kind  were  not  available.  Well-meant  efforts  for 
specialized  "children's  programs,  have  beat  in 
vain  against  the  entanglements  of  the  pre- 
vailing— the  universal — system  of  film  distri- 
bution." The  novelty  basis  is  entirely  unworthy 
of  motion  picture  possibilities. 

(4)  The  motion  picture  has  a  fundamental 
place  in  the  educational  world.  Its  vividness  has 
made  it  unintentionally  educational,  states  Prof. 
Zeublin.  As  a  direct  and  immediate  appeal  to  the 
understanding,  says  a  mature  student,  the  mov- 
ing picture  is  the  "last  word."  No  degree  of 
intelligence  is  needed.  No  knowledge  is  nec- 
essary, nor  attitude,  nor  conviction  on  any- 
thing. No  knowledge  of  any  language  is  needed 
— the  motion  picture  reaches  the  immigrant  be- 
fore he  can  understand  the  language  of  the 
country.  Reasonably  good  eye-sight  and  a  mind 
are   all   that   are   necessary. 

The  motion  picture  speaks  a  universal  lan- 
guage, states  one  observer.  It  is  a  pictorial  Es- 
peranto. Even  a  child  can  understand  a  mo- 
tion picture  before  he  can  read.  The  fascination 
of  not  knowing  of  what  one  is  going  to  sec 
during  the  next  half-second,  is  one  of  the  motion 
pictures'   strongest   holds   upon   the   human    mind. 

As  soon  as  the  motion  picture  film  is  rescued 
from  the  trade  restraint  in  which  it  is  now  more 
or  less  effectively  throttled  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  positive  and  constructive  possibilities,  and. 
as  soon  as  the  public  in  its  love  for  fun  and  ac- 
tion and  vividness  refuses  to  be  lead  into  accept- 
ing films  permeated  by  scenes  of  revenge,  kill- 
ing, and  of  other  forms  of  crime,  then  the  real 
educational  development  of  the  motion  picture 
will   come. 

Today  the  motion  picture  in  education  is  be- 
ing "tried  out"  in  several  directions.  (1)  In 
school  work.  More  than  one  dozen  schools  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  some  of  the  New  Jersey  sub- 
urbs, have  been  in  the  vanguard,  reports  Prof. 
Zeublin.  In  the  East  Side  schools,  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  shown  for  an  admission  charge 
of  three  cents  in  competition  with  the  commer- 
cial   enterprises. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
of  the  State  University,  is  carrying  out  a  plan 
whereby  motion  picture  films  are  lent  to  the 
schools  within  the  State  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  regular  class  work  of  the  schools  (as 
well  as  for  community  gatherings.)  In  1915  it 
was  repprted  that  the  university  was  supplying 
seventy-six  thousand  feet  of  motion  picture 
film,  that  three  circuits  had  been  established,  and 
that  films  were  being  routed  weekly  to  nearly 
140  schools.  Each  reel  has  an  accompanying 
lecture.  The  subjects  treated  are  history,  litera- 
ture, agriculture,  botany,  art,  geography,  re- 
sources and  enterprises.  Each  school  receives 
such  service  for  thirty-five  weeks,  or  a  total 
during  the  year  of  at  least  thirty-five  films. 
The  Bureau  is  working  on  a  plan  for  films 
to  he  used  in  connection  with  the  regular  class 
work  in  the  high  schools.  Other  State  uni- 
versities are  beginning  to  carry  out  similar  plans 
(McConoughey,  Edward,  "Motion  Pictures  in 
Religious  and   Educational   Work,"  p.   18,  ff. ) 

Fire  laws,  the  requirements  of  electrical  sup- 
ply departments,  and  the  conservatism  of  the 
fire,  insurance  underwriters  have  had  a  discour- 
aging effect  upon  the  introduction  of  motion 
pictures  into  the  schools.  Recently  constructed 
school  buildings  have,  however,  motion  pic- 
ture auditoriums.  Some  day,  nearly  all  of  the 
larger  school  ■  buildings  will  be  satisfactorily 
equipped. 

(2)  In  social  centers.  Motion  pictures  are 
being  introduced  into  the  social  centers.  This 
development  is  closely  related  to  the  use  of  the 
motion  picture  in  the  schools,  for  social  center 
work  is  generally  conducted  in  school  buildings. 
The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  furnishing  films  for  the  social  cen- 
ters has  been  gratified  to  find  the  communities 
themselves  co-operating  in  the  movement. 

(3)  In  recreation  parks.  In  June,  1914,  St. 
I.ouis  appropriated  $2000  for  the  rental  of  films 
to  be  shown  in  the  parks  of  that  city  (Zeublin, 
Chas.,  American  Municipal  Progress,  p.  265).  In 
New  York  the  Park  Department  co-operates 
with    the    Parks    and    Playground    Association — 


enormous  audiences  have  viewed  motion  pictures 
in  the  playgrounds  at  night  (ibid.).  The  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures  also 
reports  that  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  and 
New  Orleans  make  use  of  motion  pictures  in 
their  parks   and   playgrounds    (ibid.,   p.   423). 

(4)  In  religious  education.  The  motion  pic- 
ture is  being  used  in  religious  education  in  at 
least  five  ways:  (a)  To  illustrate  the  work  of 
home  and  foreign  missions.  After  the  critic  of 
missions  has  looked  at  the  films  picturing  the 
operation  of  medical  and  industrial  missions,  he 
generally  changes  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  believer  in  missions  has  his  enthus- 
iasm increased  many  fold. 

(b)  As  a  means  of  educating  church  members 
to  the  social  needs  of  the  community  or  city,  the 
motion  picture  has  a  place.  Splendid  help  is 
given  in  this  way  in  an  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign   or   in   a   better  housing   campaign. 

(c)  The  motion  picture  is  being  used  in  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  Sunday  school.  Pictures 
of  travel  through  Palestine,  biblical  scenes, 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church  are  becom- 
ing available.  In  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish 
House,  New  York  City,  the  films  are  shown  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Children  must  present  a  card 
from  the  Sunday  school  to  gain  admittance 
(McConoughey,  ibid.,  p.  13).  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  has  over  700 
children  in  attendance  every  Sunday  afternoon 
at  its  motion  picture  entertainment,  with  a  total 
for  1914  of  over  40,000  in  attendance.  A  card 
from  the  Sunday  school  gives  free  admission. 
General  admission  without  cards  is  three  cents 
(ibid.). 

(d)  For  pure  entertainment  purposes,  the 
church  is  now  beginning  to  use  the  motion 
picture.  A  few  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of  New  York  City,  have 
been  providing  free  picture  shows  as  they  have 
provided  free  concerts  and  organ  recitals  (Jump, 
H.  A.,  "The  Religious  Possibilities  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture,"  p.  22).  If  there  are  indirect  re- 
ligious possibilities  in  the  oyster  stew  and  in  the 
bean  supper,  they  also  exist  in  the  motion 
picture. 

(e)  The  crowning  possibility  of  the  motion 
picture  in  religious  education  is  declared  by  H. 
A.  Jump  to  be  in  its  usefulness  to  the  preacher 
as  he  proclaims  moral  truth.  It  will  provide  the 
element  of  illustration  for  his  discourse  better 
than  it  can  be  provided  by  the  spoken  word,  con- 
tinues Rev.  Jump.  The  motion  picture  will  help 
to  make  the  gospel  vivid,  pictorial,  dramatic. 
It  is  argued  that  when  preachers  give  their  il- 
lustrations of  spiritual  truth,  not  only  through 
the  art  of  elocution  to  be  listened  to,  but  also 
through  the  vastly  higher  art  of  pictorial  drama 
to  be  seen,  then  the  persuasiveness  of  the  re- 
ligious teacher  will  be  mightily  enhanced. 

The  motion  picture  is  thus  being  used  in  an 
educational  way  not  only  through  the  commer- 
cial theatre  but  also  through  several  other  in- 
stitutions, namely,  (a)  the  public  school  and  the 
State    University,-  (b)    the    municipality,    i.e.,    St. 


Louis,  (c)  the  federal  government — for  the  gov- 
ernment is  entering  upon  the  work  of  having 
prepared  and  of  loaning  educational  films 
throughout  the  country,  and  (d)  religious  bodies. 
It  is  scarcely  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  re- 
ference to  the  educational  use  that  will  be  made 
of    the    motion    picture. 


SCHOOL  HEAD  WINNER 

Long  Beach,  California. — Ignoring  a  petition 
containing  over  100  signatures,  praying  that  the 
election  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  be  post- 
poned two  weeks,  the  Board  of  Education  to- 
night re-elected  Supt.  W.  L.  Stephens  for  an- 
other term  of  four  years. 

It  was  stipulated  that  his  salary  should  con- 
tinue at  the  present  sum  of  $4500  a  year  for 
the  first  two  years,  and  then  be  increased  to 
$4750   a   year. 

The  board  first  rejected  a  motion  by  Mrs. 
June  McNee,  a  member  of  the  body,  to  post- 
pone the  election  two  weeks,  to  give  ample  time 
for  further  objections  to  Mr.  Stephen's  appoint- 
ment, if  there  should  be  any.  Some  had  been 
heard. 

The  charges  made  by  townspeople  present  at 
the  meeting  that  Supt.  Stephens  worked  the 
teachers  too  hard  were  not  sustained.  The 
members  of  the  Men  Teachers'  Club  took  a  se- 
cret ballot  today,  and  out  of  forty  instructors 
thirty-four  voted  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
superintendent,  and  six  against  him.  Of  186 
women  teachers  171  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Steph- 
en's re-election,  and  15  against,  by  secret  bal- 
lot. 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

CONCERT    BARITONE 
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Residence  Studio: 
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CO. 

Berkeley  California 

FLAGS  and  FLAG  POLES 

As   it   is  nearing  the   Patriotic   Holidays,  every  School  will  be  in  need  of  a 
Flag.    We  carry  a  complete  stock  of — 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS 
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ART    EXHIBIT    OF    THE    SEQUOIA    CLUB 
By  Thorpe  and  Elvira  Wright 


The  Sequoia  Club  has  just  held  an  exhibition 
of  unusually  interesting  pictures  dour  by  its  art- 
ist members  \los\  of  the  work  was  shown  For 
the  firsl  time,  and  it  all  evinced  the  new  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  the  Fair  bestowed  on  ar- 
tistic expression. 

G.  Cadenasso  gave  an  important  exemplifica- 
tion of  his  "Sunshine"  and  "Golden  Gleams" 
witnessing  that  he  can  be  as  poetic  and  convinc- 
ing in  his  light-hearted  moods  as  in  his  more 
somber,   thoughtful   ones. 

L.  P  Latimer  was  represented  by  some  de- 
lightful water  colors,  altogether  foreign  in  sub- 
ject and  technique  to  his  ordinary  manner,  but 
(|ttite    as    acceptable. 

\Y.  P.  Davenport's  "Cloud  Bank,"  a  clever  har- 
mony of  blue  gum  trees  in  blue,  is  a  daring  ex- 
ample   of    the    decorative    value    of    atmospheric 

effects. 


"Pietro,"    by    E.    Spencer    Mackay 

E.  Spencer  Macky,  in  his  "Pietro,"  showed  a 
strongly  modeled  head  of  a  very  wide-awake 
youngster. 


I  igure     Wrangi  mi  lit,"    bj     I  ,ee    V .    Randolpb 

Lee  I".  Randolph's  "Figure  Arrangement"  is 
tasteful,  decisive  work  of  much  originality.  The 
Fair  has  also  employed  his  pastels. 

I\rcy  Cray  gives  some  delightfully  sincere 
and  intimate  glimpses  of  California  at  home  to 
her    friend-. 

Constance  .Macky's  "Spring"  is  very  well 
thought  and  carried  out  in  oiis.  it  brings  sun- 
shine to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  Her 
"Setting  Sun"  in  water  color  is  an  exquisite 
reminder  of  the   Fair. 

Arthur  Beckwith  brings  to  u  the  out-of-doors 
with  a  new  largeness  and  freedom;  his  Green- 
brae  pictures  lure  you  into  the  country  they 
bring  before  you,  and  his  Tamalpais  is  another 
invitation. 

Matten  Sandona's  pa  tcls  of  "Jack  Mullgardt" 
and  "A  Mother  and  Child"  -how  'fidelity  and 
delicacy  of  touch  combined  with  strength,- while 
an  oil  called  "Arcadia"  attests  thai  Mr.  San- 
dona  may  bi  uccessful  with  more  than  one 
medium. 

Theodore  W'ores'  "Head  of  an  Indian  Maiden" 
and  "A  Pueblo  Pottery"  preserve  the  realities 
of   a   fast  vanishing   picturesqueni  ■ 


Painting    by    Tbeodove    Wores 

Bertha  Stringer  Lee  excels  herself  in  her 
"California    Foothills''    and    her    "Flay-Barges." 

Charles  Grant's  large  marine,  "At  Close  of 
Day,"  sings  its  own  song  of  the  magnificent 
aloofness  of  the  ocean.  One  can  look  over  the 
sea  and  under  the  sky  into  the  far  distance. 

Myrtle  M.  Young's  exhibits  a  reminder  of  the 
Fair,    "In    the    Court    of   the    Universe."  . 

James  A.  Holden's  water  colors  have  detailed 
finesse  which  make  the  "Ship  Architect"  and  the 
"Wandering  Minstrel"  very  fascinating.  His 
"Fire  Worshipper"  in  oils  gives  proof  of  Mr. 
Holden's  diversified  -  and  always  satisfactory 
genius. 

Kate  H.  Maher  contributed  a  view  of  the 
Fair    and    bits    from    foreign    countries. 


Painting    by    A.    W.    Best 

.  A.  W.  Best  left  his  rocky  canyons  long 
enough  to  show  us  how  well  he  can  portray 
Dame    Nature   in   holiday   garb. 

Frank  Van  Sloun's  "The  Model"  rouses  com- 
ment; the  skill  and  imagination  with  which  she 
is   depicted   make   of  her   a  real  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Alice  Best  has  captured  "Nymphs"  for 
us    and    also    done    two    effective    heads. 

J.  Miller  White  has  put  on  canvas  three  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and,  in  all, 
retained  its  color  and  magnificence. 

H.  W.  Seawell's  pictures  were  all  careful  and 
truthful,  his  vivid  little  "Monaco"  meriting  es- 
pecial   attention. 

Marion     Colman's     "The     Fisherman"     was    an 
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appeal  to  all  anglers,  and  her  "On  the  Floopa 
Trail"  depicted  in  brilliant  color  and  with  al- 
most photographic  accuracy  a  squaw  on  her  wiry 
cayuse,    threading   a    rocky    chasm. 

Ethel  M.  Wickes'  "Geese"  have  a  character 
and  attraction  all  their  own,  while  her  radiant 
"Flower  Garden  in  Ross"  gives  assurance  that 
her  "Geese"  are  not  to  be  her  only  achievement. 

Lena  Beetz's  "Vanity,"  a  quaint  bit  of  artistic 
humoresque,  contrasted  well  with  the  more  se- 
rious effort  and  accomplishment  of  her  "Euca- 
lyptus." 

Jane  R.  McElroy's  "Dome  in  the  Court  of  the 
Four  Seasons"  most  effectively  recalled  one  of 
the   favorite   nooks   of   our   late   exposition. 


"Vanity,"     by     Lena     Beetz 


VACATION 
LAND 


What  section  of  California  holds  forth 
such  inducement  to  the  vacationist  as  that 
traversed  by  the  Northwestern  Pacific  R. 
R.?  Anglers  will  find  the  finest  fishing; 
sportsmen  an  abundance  of  furred  or  feath- 
ered game;  swimmers  and  bathers  have  a 
wide  choice  of  ocean,  river  and  bay;  lovers 
of  wild  primitive  spots  will  find  miles  of 
great  redwoods  and  other  forests;  rugged 
mountains  and  elevations  will  appeal  to 
trampers.  This  wonderous  collection  of 
nature  begins  at  Sausalito  and  extends  to 
the  world-wide  old  forests  of  Humboldt 
county.      Low    excursion    fares. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  all  this 
in  detail  is  found  in  the  booklet,  Vacation- 
1916,  free  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A., 
808  Phelan  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 


Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 


Saboba  Hot  Springs 

SAN    JACINTO,     CAL. 

The  ideal  place  to  spend  your  vacation. 
Special  rates  of  $11.50  per  week  to  teach- 
ers. No  charge  for  baths.  Swimming  pool. 
Oranges  picked  from  trees.  Here  health 
and  pleasure  travel  hand  in  band.  It  is 
worth  going  f\ve  hundred  miles  just  to 
drink  the  famous  water  of  the  Lithia  Hot 
Springs. 

Saboba  is  located  in   the   land  made 
famous   by    Ramona 


MRS.   P.  A.  JOHNSON 
San   Jacinto,   Cal. 


TEACHERS,  FOR  VACATION 
GO  TO 

KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch   of  8,000  acres;   elevation,   5,000   feet. 

Pavilion,  .tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting'  and  trapping.  Fine 
meals. 

For   literature,  address — 

ANITA.  L.  WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.       KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 
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Book  Notes 


"The  Three  Things,"  by  Mary  Raymond  Ship- 
man  Andrews;  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston;    price,    50    cents. 

A  short  story  of  griping  interest  inspired  by 
the  European  war,  and  acted  on  that  stage. 
There  is  a  preat  deal  in  the  little  story  that 
should  interest  an  American  especially  on  the 
point    of    so-called    American    snobbishness. 

"Daily  English  Lessons,"  Book  Three,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition;  by  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Ph. 
M.;  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

The  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this  text 
book  is  to  furnish  directions  for  practice  work 
in  composition  for  the  secondary  schools.  The 
contents  of  the  book  are  suitable  for  a  general 
course  in  composition,  a  course  that  should 
put  a  pupil  in  command  of  English,  both  oral 
and  written,  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 
Whatever  talent  may  then  be  discovered  in  a 
pupil  demands  especial  and  careful  development. 
That  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  text  book.  The 
text  seems  to  furnish  all  the  theory  needed  for 
the  general  work  in  composition  of  the  average 
secondary  school.  Its  theory  finds  immediate 
application   in   practice. 

"Lippincott's  Practical  Primary  Arithmetic," 
books  one  and  two;  by  T.  C  Bruff,  C.  H.  Hay- 
den,  L.  E.  Watkins;  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company,    Philadelphia. 

This  book  is  claimed  by  the  authors  to  pre- 
sent the  development  of  the  early  ideas  of  num- 
.bers,  and  its  practical  application  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  By  combining  the  progres- 
sive with  the  old  standard,  the  authors  of  this 
arithmetic  have  aimed  to  unify  and  correlate 
the  work  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  by  grades 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year,  inclusive.  The 
objective    method    in    introducing    new    topics    is 
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confined   throughout   the   grades.     The   "45   com- 
binations"  and    other   tables   have   thorough    and 

frequent   drill. 

*  *        * 

"Plans  and  Solid  Geometry,"  by  Webster 
Wells  S.  I'-,  and  Walter  W.  Hart,  A.  B.;  pub- 
lished  by  IX  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

I  In  subject  "I'  geometry  lias  been  presented 
lor  more  than  two  thousand  years,  with  few 
changes,  each  succeeding  text,  based  upon  a  pre- 
ceding  one.  with  only  such  changes  as  the 
ideals  of  the  time  might  seem  to  dictate.  This 
text  i^  a  thorough  revision  of  Wells'  Essentials 
of  Geometry  in  accordance  with  current  scien- 
tific and  pedagogical  thought.  In  each  book, 
the  fundamentally  important  theorems  are  given 
lirst.  These  theorems  present  a  safe  and  sane 
minimum  course.  These  are  followed  in  each 
hook  by  one  or  more  groups  of  theorems  or  ap- 
plications which  arc  strictly  supplementary.  Un- 
necessary  corrolaries  have  been  omitted,  and 
dignity  and  importance  is  given  to  those  which 
are    included    in    the    text. 

\  brief  history  of  geometry  is  included  in 
the  introduction. 'and  other  historical  references 
arc     introduced     from     time    to    time    throughout 

the    text. 

*  *         * 

"Tlie  Stor\  .,f  Voting  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 
Wayne  Whipple;  published  by  Henry  Altemus 
Company,   Philadelphia;   price,  75   cents. 

Mr  Whipple  has  made  a  life  study  of  Lincoln, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  a  vigorous  book  full  of 
anecdotes,  adventures  and  incidents.  The  book 
i~  certain  to  grip  the  attention  of  all  young  read- 
ers,  for  the  --tory  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  is 
the  most  inspiring  in  American  annals.  The 
book  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  every  school 
library. 

■Industrial  Art  Text  Books,"  ill  four  parts, 
by  Bonnie  E.  Snow  and  Hugo  B.  Froelich;  il- 
lustrated by  George  W.  Koch;  published  by  the 
Prang   Company,    New   York. 

This  series  of  text  books  is  based  upon  a  new 
and  significant  theory  of  art — the  theory  that 
representation  is  not  a  basic  or  fundamental  art 
principal.  The  average  man  needs  to  know  how 
to  furnish  his  house,  how  to  choose  his  cloth- 
ing, how  to  arrange  his  business  advertisements. 
In   short  the  development  of  good  taste.  . 

I  hi  se  "Industrial  Art  Text  Books"  begin 
with  arrangements  of  colors  and  shapes.  Repre- 
sentation finds  its  place,  as  ability  to  draw  be- 
comes necessary  to  self-expression.  Drawing 
is  given  its  rightful  place  as  the  instrument  and 
the  language  of  art,  rather  than  the  highest  place 
belonging   to   art   itself. 

"Problems  Women  Solved,"  by  Anna  Pratt 
Simpson. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  pre- 
pared in  recognition  of  the  useful  part  Califor- 
nia's women  played  in  the  undertaking  that  has 
now  come  to  an  end;  an  undertaking  that  leaves 
behind  it  an  impression  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
Woman's  Board  which  helped  in  the  creation  of 
San  Francisco's  Dream  City  financed  all  its  own 
undertakings  as  well  as  those  it  assumed  at  the 
request   of   the    Exposition    Directorate. 

Its  actions  from  the  beginning  of  its  corporate 
life  lo  it,  close,  arc  carefully  set  forth,  and  the 
Storj  present-  an  earnest,  intelligent,  successful 
endeavor,  which  is  one  more  testimonial  to  Cali- 
fornia'-   hospitality  ami    spirit'. 

*  *         * 

"The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle."  by  Prince  Sar- 
ath  Ghosh;  book  one:  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&    Company,    Boston. 

I  In-  book  is  intended  to  lie  a  supplementary 
.  reader  for  the  earlier  grades  in  grammar 
schools.  It  describes  such  wild  animals  as  ap- 
pcal  to  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  children. 
'I'he  habit-  ami  customs  these  animals  follow  in 
their  daily  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  and 
principles  concerning  them  are  woven  into  an  in- 
teresting narratii  i 

*  *       * 

"'I  he  Principle-  of  Agronomy."  by  Franklin 
S.  Harris.  Ph.  !),.  ami  (icorge  Stewart.  B.  S; 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  66  fifth 
\\e.    New     Vork. 

flii-  book  is  designed  for  schools  giving  more 
than  one  course  in  agriculture  Its  study  should 
probably  precede  instruction  in  horticulture  or 
animal  husbandry,  Although  written  primarily 
for  a  text  book,  the  practical  farmer  would 
also  find  it  useful,  for  it  treats  in  non-technical 
language  the  principles  underlying  many  of  his 
practice-. 
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"The  Modern  Speller,"  books  one  and  two,  by 
Kate  Von  Wagener,  Pd.  B.,  published  by  the 
Macmillan    Company,    K'ew   Vork. 

These  books  follow  the  modern  idea  of  teach- 
ing spelling  by  the  dictation  method.  The  ex- 
ercises are  carefully  graded  so  that  the  vocab- 
ulary, the  context,  and  the  punctuation  marks 
are  suited  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  subject  matter  of  the  context,  too,  is 
interesting,  paving  the  way  for  better  composi- 
tion   work. 

"flow  to  Write  Business  Letters,"  edited  by 
Walter  K.  Smart,  Ph.  D..  in  collaboration  with 
the  editorial  staff  of  System;  published  by  A. 
W.   Shaw    Company,    Chicago,    111. 

The  book  aims  to  give  those  who  are-  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  business  correspondence 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  at  once  brief,  logi- 
cal, specific  and  practical.  It  begins  with  the 
simple  correspondence  matter  and  ends  with  the 
construction  of  paragraphs  of  letters  that  "urge 
to  action,"  according  to  the  publishers.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  modern  demand  of  modern  busi- 
ness men.  Write  a  letter  that  will  "sell  the 
goods,"  particularly  if  your  prospective  pur- 
chaser does  not  want  them.  Cajole  him  into  it, 
seize  every  psychological  advantage  known — but 
get  his  money.  These  are  the  ethics  of  the 
modern  business  world  which  we  teach  to  our 
children,  and  they  are  embodied  in   this  book. 

"Every-day  Number  Stories,"  by  George  Baker 
Longan,  Emma  Serl,  and  Florence  Ell-edge;  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,    New    York.      Price    40    cents. 

The  book  is  adapted  for  use  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  The  order  of  development  of 
the  subject  is  from  the  objective  to  the  con- 
crete, and  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
There  are  many  features  that  should  render  the 
book  popular  with  children.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent  and  arouse  interest.  The  dialogue 
feature  which  it  introduces  will  doubtless  appeal 
to  the  children  of  these  grades. 
*         #         * 

"The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  Young  Amer- 
ica." by  William  H.  Mace  and  Edwin  P.  Tan- 
ner; published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago.      Price   65   cents. 

It  is  a  history  for  the  sixth  grade,  in  interest- 
ing story  form.  It  tells  in  brief  and  clean-cut 
outline  the  story  of  each  country  in  Europe,  and 
of  others  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
What  the  story  of  this  book  discloses  is  in  fact 
a  graphic  explanation  of  New  World  character, 
life  and  institutions,  the  result  that  found  its 
cause  in  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  the  Old 
World.  The  book  culminates  with  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  the  New  World. 

if:  2  * 

"Business    Employments,"   by    Frederick   J.    Al- 


len;   published    by    Ginn    &    Co.,    29    Beacon    St., 
Boston,    Mass.      Price   $1.00. 

This  book  is  for  the  use  of  those  who  have 
reached  the  period  in  life  when  they  decide  upon 
their  life  work.  In  this  respect  it  will  serve 
excellently  for  class  use  in  those  schools  which 
give  a  course  in  occupations  to  help  pupils  in 
their  choice  of  a  life  work.  The  most  modern 
methods  of  business  organization  and  activity  are 
shown  by  numerous  charts,  diagrams,  descript- 
ive and  critical  material.  Statistics  from  the 
national  census  have  been  included  also.  Busi- 
ness experts  have  been  consulted  at  every  step 
and  have  given  hearty  approval  to  the  author's 
work.  The  volume  presents  for  the  first  time 
in  a  simple  and  clean  manner  the  nature,  extent, 
opportunities  and  high  demands  for  the  business 

world. 

*  *         * 

"English  Derivatives."  by  B.  K.  Benson;  pub- 
lished   by    D.    C.    Heath    &    Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

This  is  a  practical  class  book  on  the  subject. 
The  context  is  flexible  and  allows  the  teachers 
to  provide  all  the  value  of  interest  and  fresh- 
ness  in   the   discussion   of   many   of   the   words. 

"The  Insect  Note  Book,"  by  James  G.  Need- 
ham,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; published  by  the  Comstock  Publishing 
Company,    Ithaca,   New   York.      Price   30   cents. 

This  is  the  latest  book  added  to  the  nature 
note  book  series.  It  contains  the  outlines  of 
60   common    insects   drawn    by   Cornelia    F.    Kep- 

hard. 

*  *         * 

"The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare,"  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  30  cents  per 
volume. 

The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare  holds  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  many  school  editions  of 
Shakespeare.  The  notes  and  introductions  of 
this  new  edition  have  been  brought  into  accord 
with  the  latest  results  of  Shakespearean  scholar- 
ship. The  historical  discussion  of  plot  sources 
is    excellent;   the   notes   placed   at   the   bottom   of 

the    text   page   are   full — not   too   full. 

*  *         * 

"The    Globe  /Theatre    Shakespeare,"    for    grade! 
school    and    high    school    students.      Now    ready^  I 
"Julius   Caesar"   and   "The   Merchant   of   Venice"; 
published     by     Harper     and     Brothers,     Franklin 
Square,    New   York.      Price   35   cents   per   volume. 

This  is  an   edition   for  the  boy  and   girl   rather     ' 
than   for  the   scholar.     Its   diction   is   simple,   and 
the  volumes  are  limited  in  their  annotations  and     j 
readings.      The    introductions    with    a    sketch    of 
Shakespeare's    life,    and    the    explanations    of    th 
Elizabethan   stage  are  excellent. 


"Latin  for  the  First  Year,"  by  Walter  B.  Gu 
nison,  Ph.D.,  and  Walter  S.  Harley,  A.M.;  pu' 
lished  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mas 
Price   $1.00. 
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This  is  a  new  text  for  beginners.  Its  plan 
is  so  that,  while  it  gives  pupils  a  thorough  prep- 
aration for  the  reading  of  Caesar  in  the  second 
year,  it  lays  a  substantial  foundation  for  the 
study  of  other  Latin  authors  as  well.  It  is  sim- 
ple but  thorough,  and  aims  to  make  the  study 
as  interesting  as  possible.  The  vocabulary  con- 
sists of  about   seven   hundred  words. 

"Why  We  Punctuate;  or.  Reason  versus  Rule 
in  the  Use  of  Marks,"  by  William  Livingston 
Klein;  published  by  the  Lancet  Publishing  Co., 
Minneapolis,    Minn.      Price    $1.25. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  but 
it  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  is  essentially 
a  new  book.  The  plan  of  treating  the  principal 
marks  together  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  thus 
dealing  with  their  relation  one  to  another,  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  grouping  of  words,  with 
the  sense  valuations  of  such  groupings  and  the 
differentiation  of  marks  determined  by  their  own 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  language,  is  a 
new  innovation,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mon sense  relations  a  beneficial  change  from 
the   ultra-conventional. 

*  *         * 

"Lese  Ubungen  Fur  Kinder."  by  Martin 
Schmidhofer;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,   Mass. 

The  book  is  very  elementary  in  character,  and 
is  suitable  as  a  German  text  in  the  grades.  The 
vocabulary  is  taken  from  the  German  home,  its 
activities    and    surroundings. 

*  *         * 

"A  First  German  Grammar,"  by  Philip  Schuy- 
ler Allen  and  Paul  Hermann  Phillipson;  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  and  Company,  29  Beacon  St., 
Boston,   Mass. 

This  text  is  for  first  year  grammar,  based  upon 
a  new  plan.  It  provides  direct  and  cumulative 
grammar  lessons,  giving  an  unusually  simple, 
natural  and  interesting  presentation  of  the  facts 
of  German  grammar.  It  is  rich  in  English  exer- 
cises, and  affords  opportunity  for  constant  re- 
view  of  facts   already   studied. 

-■!■-  *  * 

"Medieval  Civilization,"  a  text  book  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley;  pub- 
lished by  the   Macmillan   Company,   New   York. 

This  book  covers  the  ages  of  transition  from 
the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  peace  at  West- 
phalia. It  deals  with  human  progress,  devoting 
especial  attention  to  great  movements,  import- 
ant leaders,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the  civil- 
ization  of  different  periods. 

*  *         * 

"Early  European  Civilization,"  by  Roscoe 
Lewis  Ashley;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New   York. 

This  text  for  secondary  schools  presents  a 
selection  of  topics  which  are  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years'  experimentation  by  the  author  and 
others  in  the  classroom.  The  demand  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  history  work  leaves  the  subject 
in  a  rather  indefinite  state,  striving  for  various 
aims  and  objects.  The  author  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  course  in  Early  European  His- 
tory is  more  valuable  to  the  average  student  than 
a  whole  year  in  Ancient  History,  and  also  that 
this  course  is  demanded  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  teachers.  The  change,  however,  will  not 
be  easily  accomplished.  Necessarily  we  must  in 
such  a  course  omit  many  subjects  formerly  given 
in  the  history  course.  In  covering  the  broad 
field  designated  in  its  title,  this  book  deals  pri- 
marily with  human  progress.  Literal  accuracy 
in  so  short  a  space  is  impossible,  but  the  author 
has  tried  to  give  a  correct  impression  of  events 
and  changes.  The  subject,  however,  is  presented 
in    an    interesting    and    intelligible    manner. 

*  *         * 

"Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm,"  by  Emma 
Serl;  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.      Price    32    cents. 

A  supplementary  reader  for  first  grade.  It  is 
a  continuous  story  full  of  interest  and  dealing 
with   life   on   the   farm. 

"Child  and  Country,"  by  Will  Levington  Com- 
fort; published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

"This  author  wearied  of  the  life  of  a  great 
city,  sought  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  coun- 
try, that  he  might  the  better  prosecute  his  life's 
work. 

"He  chose  a  spot  where  the  lake  and  the 
country  meet  in  uninterrupted  color  and  beauty." 

In  such  surroundings  he  found  what  he  had 
sought — the  great  aid  that  the  sources  of  nature 
can  give  in  the  education  and  development  of  the 
child.  The  atmosphere  of  purity  and  strength  that 
only  the  open  country  can  give,  the  values  of 
those  elements  in  shaping  the  characters  of  the 
young,     these     indeed     are    matters     worthy     the 
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consideration    of    our    educators,    as    well    as    of 
parents.       The     book     has     a     message     for     our 

teachers. 

*         *         * 

"The  Jones  Spelling  Book,"  parts  one  and  two, 
by  W.  Franlin  Jones,  Ph.D.;  published  by  the 
Capital  Supply  Company,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 
Price   per  vol.,  20  cents. 

Part  one  of  the  spelling  book  is  for  grades 
two  to  four,  and  part  two  is  for  grades  five  to 
eight. 

The  author  spent  eight  years  of  research  in 
an  effort  to  find  the  elementary  pupils'  writing 
vocabulary.  The  final  result  of  the  effort  was 
that  he  was  finally  furnished  with  4532  different 
words  used  voluntarily  by  pupils  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  and  from  this  list  he  built  a 
series   of   spelling   books. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Wins  Sweeping  Victory  Over  Gregg 

In  New  York  City  School  Championship 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  than  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  Contest,  held  on  January  29,  1916.  This  contest  is  open  to  writers  of  all  systems  of  shorthand  in  the  day  and  evening  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.     The  results  follow: 


DAY   SCHOOL   CONTEST    (Partial   List) 

Gross  Words  Net  Words 
Per  Minute.   Per  Minute. 


RESULTS   BY   TEAMS 
Commercial  High  School  Team 


Emil    Ellis     

Samuel    J.    Abelow     . . 

Jack    Ellis     

Eugene    Rosenstrauch 
Hector    J.     Battaglia.. 


Gross  Words  Net  Words 
Per  Minute.   Per  Minute. 


120 
100 
100 
100 
100 


99.00 

94.4 

97.2 

96.00 

95.6 


Total    Points    Isaac    Pitman. 


Wm.  S.  Rosenberg. 
Saul  Denofsky  .... 
Percy  J.  Manning  . 
Harold  Henigson  . . 
Daniel    Friedman     .  . 


High  School  of  Commerce  Team 

100 

-v 80 

80 

80 

** 80 


9S.5 

98.5 

97.75 

97.50 

97.25 


System 

Emil    K.     Ellis,    Commercial Isaac  Pitman  120  118.8 

m    Doris.    Bay    Ridge Isaac  Pitman  120  116.8 

\  :■'!'■  t     I).    Carabba.    Bay    Ridge Isaac  Pitman  120  114.4 

William    S.    Rosenberg.    Commerce Gregg  100  98.5 

icl    T.    Abelow,    Commercial    Isaac  Pitman  100  98.4 

Jack    Ellis,    Commercial     Isaac  Pitman  100  97.2 

I          ne     Rosenstrauch,    Commercial Isaac  Pitman  100  96 

Hector    J.     Battnglia,     Commercial Isaac  Pitman  100  95.6 

Saul    Denofsky,    Commerce , Gregg  80  78.8 

EVENING  SCHOOL  CONTEST  (Complete  List) 

Solomon    Powsncr,    Harlem    Evening    High . . .  .Isaac  Pitman  140  138.6 

Emanuel    Morris,    Harlem    Evening    High Isaac   Pitman  140  136.6 

Gottlieb,    Harlem    Evening     High Isaac  Pitman  100                  97.8 

Abraham    Broad  win,    Harlem     Evening    High.  .Isaac  Pitman  100                  96.4 

i           it  1    Newman,    X.    V.    Evening    High. . .  .Gregg  100                  96. 

Moses   Rubenstein,  X.   V.    Evening   High Gregg  80                  77.8 

Goldberg,    N.     V.     livening     High Gregg  SO                     77.77 

AMATEUR  CONTEST   (Complete  List) 

]'..     Marks,     Cotnmcrci Isaac  Pitman  200  190.6 

Thomas    Kurtz.    Wood's,    Brooklyn ....Isaac  Pitman  140  134.4 

Harlem    Evening Isaac  Pitman  120  119.2 

Feldnian,     Eastern     District Isaac  Pitman  120  117.8 

I  I  e  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  any  system  of  shorthand  lies  in  the  results  achieved  by  its  practitioners'.     Judged  by  the  above  tests,  Pit- 
man's  Shorthand   holds   a  position,  absolutely  unapproached   by  any  other  system,   and  nowhere  is   its   superiority   more   marked   than   over   the 
light-line   joined    vowel    method    based    on    the    Duploye    French    System,    the    chief   of    which    are    Gregg   and    Sloan-Duployan.      With    these 
ving  i"  the  necessity  for  vowel  representation,  a  speed  of  more  than  80  or  a  100  words  a  minute  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  of  attain- 
ment.    It  can  only  be  achieved  by  dint  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  speed  practice    continued    over   a   lengthy   period,    and    then    only   by   a    com- 
paratively  few   specially   gifted   students.     With   Pitman's   Shorthand,   any    average    student    can    attain    a    speed    of    from    100    to    150    words    a 
minute,  while  the  spi  cially  gifted   writers  are  capable  of  200  words  a  minute   and   upwards.      There   is   no   paucity    of   stenographic   material    in 
Shorthand.     Ii    lias  a  wealth   of  abbreviated  devices  and   high  speed   expedients  unknown   to   light-line   methods,  and   this  is  the 
why,   in    speed    competitions   open   to   all   systems   at   rates   of   100  words  a  minute  and  upwards,  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  continues  to 
such    sweeping    successes   over   its    competitors.  •  t  J 

A  complete  Report  of  the  above  Contest  will  be  sent  upon  request,  also  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 


Total    Points    Gregg. 


Points. 
118.8 
98.4 
97.2 
96.0 
95.6 

S06.0 


98.5 
78.8 
78.2 
78.0 

77.8 

411.3 


i 


BEST  BOOKS  ON  SPANISH 


Pitman's    Commercial    Spanish    Grammar.    249 
-..,  cloth,  $1. 00.    By  C.  A.  Toledano.   Span- 
ish  Grammar  on    Normal  .Lines.   Adopted   by 
In,    (Pa.)    High  School,  New   Rochcllc   (N. 

Y.)      II       ■       Si   !. 

Huso's  Simplified   Spanish.  An   Easv  and   Rap- 
id  Way  of   Learning   Spanish.     Cloth,   $1.20. 
il      of    Pittsburg    (Pa.), 


Rochester     (N.     Y.)     High     School,     Seattle 
(Wash.)    Ilieh   School. 

Spanish  Business  Interviews.  96 
50c.  Adopted  by  San  Francisc 
Education. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Span- 
ish. 267  pp.,  $1.00.  Adopted  by  High  School 
Commerce    (New    York). 


pp.,    clotl' 
3     Board 


of 


Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  170  pp..  cloth, 
$1.0u.  Adopted  by  Cornell  University,  Agri- 
cultural   and    Mechanical    College   of   Texas. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp., 
$2.25.  By  G.  R.  Macdonald.  7K  complete 
work  of  reference  for  student sVanrl  teachers. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   T.    Du  Four,    Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Waril, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


along   by    leading   it    in    some   good    work. 
Rural    Minded   School 

The  Esparto  Union  High  School  is  in 
Yolo  county,  near  the  base  of  the  Coast 
Range  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  comfortable  farming  region.  It  held 
its  graduating  ceremonies  on  the  evening" 
of  June  15th,  with  five  graduates,  two 
girls  and  three  boys.  The  principal  is  Mrs. 
Josephine  Shute,  a  singularly  wise,  consci- 
entious and  well  poised  woman.  Her  man- 
ner of  conducting  things,  her  introductions, 
her  announcements,  her  words  to  the  peo- 
ple, her  general  walk  and  conversation,  at- 
tracted my  particular  attention — they  were 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to_  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 

Teacher's  Reward 

A  short  time  ago  at  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises of  the  Princeton  High  School,  in 
Colusa  county,  I  met  Professor  R.  Y.  Glid- 
den,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
principals  of  the  State.  He  has  been  there 
half  a  dozen  years. 

Princeton  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in 
California.  It  is  in  the  rich,  level  bottom 
land,  directly  on  the  Sacramento  river.  In 
the  '40's  the  Argonauts  went  up  the  river 
on  boats  and  made  a  settlement  at  this 
likely  place,  and  it  has  remained  here  ever 
since. 

One  of  the  heritages  of  the  bottom  land 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  malaria. 
When  Mr.  Glidden  went  there,  nearly  ever}' 
one  of  his  students  was  absent  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  knocked  out  by  chills  and 
fever. 

The  teacher  opened  a  campaign  against 
the  malarial  mosquito  and  urged  it  in  every 
way  he  could.  The  people  followed  his 
lead.  The  supervisors  gave  some  money, 
the  people  drained  pools  and  applied  black 
oil,  the  children  scoured  the  country  for 
Anopheles,  experts  came  in  for  counsel  and 
everybody  worked  but  father. 

Mark  the  result.  During  the  past  year 
not  a  student  has  lost  time  by  reason  of 
malaria.     The   impossible   has   happened. 

Now,  is  it  in  such  things  as  this  that 
the  real  teacher  must  reap  his  reward? 
He  must  not  expect  appreciation  in  the 
present,  nor  thanks ;  nor  must  he  expect 
money  ever.  The  world  takes  away  from 
the  teacher  all  that  it  gives  him,  all  save 
board  and  clothes — in  one  way  and  an- 
other— and  full  often  the  board  is  poor,  the 
clothes  shabby. 

But  in  after  years,  the  teacher  enjoys 
his  rich  rewards  in  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  those  whom  he  has  taught  and  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  helped  the  world 


THE  ELIMINATION   OF  FEAR 
By   Harr   Wagner 

The  child  that  is  afraid  of  the  dark;  the 
man  who  is  afraid  of  death;  the  woman 
who  is  afraid  of  age;  the  man  who  is 
afraid  of  poverty;  the  girl  who  is  afraid  of 
neglect;  the  boy  who  is  afraid  of  ridicule; 
the  woman  who  is  afraid  of  life;  the  man 
who  is  afraid  of  truth  is  not  free.  Fear  is 
upon  them.  The  fear  of  political  slavery 
has  passed  from  the  human  race  forever. 
With  the  modern  freedom  of  conscience 
the  fear  of  Hell  is  no  longer  a  menace  to 
happiness.  With  well  equipped  public  in- 
stitutions, pensions,  and  insurance,  the  fear 
of  nakedness  and  hunger  are  gone.  How- 
ever, there  are  children  yet  afraid  of  the 
dark.  There  are  men  and  women  afraid 
of  the  truth.  The  army  of  the  unafraid 
are  not  marching  in  regiments.  It  is  too 
limited.  You  and  I  are  not  afraid  any 
more  of  the  three  terrors — the  big  mon- 
sters, the  wild  animals  of  Christian  civil- 
ization— Hell,  Conscience,  Death.  We 
would  not,  however,  eliminate  from  our- 
selves the  fear  of  a  mean  lie — the  regretful 
pang  of  a  misdeed — an  unchristian  attitude 
towards  a  brother — or  the  fear  of  an  un- 
timely or  unnecessary  death.  The  righteous 
fear  of  disease,  the  beautiful  sweet  com- 
panionable conscience  that  belongs  to  those 
who  live  in  harmony  with  nature,  should 
not  be  eliminated.  Here,  to  you,  my  dis- 
criminating reader,  is  the  gift  of  freedom 
from  the  fear  of  the  dark,  of  supernatural 
evil,  of  ghosts,  of  nakedness,  of  starvation, 
of  age,  of  truth,  and  of  that  which  in  all 
ages  and  by  all  people  has  been  regarded 
as   the   Supreme   Fear — the   Fear   of   Death. 

The  white  silence,  the  calmness,  the  rest- 
fulness,  the  wonderful  freedom  of  death  is 
worth  while  as  the  inspiration  of  the  poet's 
song,  the  artist's  picture,  and  of  an  hour's 
meditation  from  your  life  and  mine. 
(Reprinted  by  request) 


all  so  modest,  so  dignified,  so  clear  and  in 
such  good  taste !  She  did  not  express  a 
sentiment  or  utter  a  word  or  do  a  thing 
that  jarred  in  the  slightest  or  that  one 
would  rather  have  had  otherwise.  She  is 
like  Chaucer's  teacher,  who  would  "gladly 
lerne  and  gladly  teache."  Her  influence 
will   long  endure   in   that   neighborhood. 

I  was  equally  attracted  by  the  people 
of  the  community.  They  seemed  so  kindly 
so  harmonious,  so  neighborly,  so  interested 
in  the  school  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  be 
among  them.  One  was  Mrs.  Stephens, 
straight,  tall,  healthy  and  handsome,  whose 
baby  was  a  member  of  the  graduating'  class. 
But  she  has  had  children  in  that  high  school 
continuously  for  over  twenty  years  !  Eleven 
of  them  were  her  own,  and  two  she  raised 


just  for  good  measure,  to  keep  herself  from 
idleness  !  Her  children  are  now  solid  and 
influential  people  all  over  that  quarter  of 
the  State.  Isn't  she  a  contrast  to  the  cold- 
faced  fine-lady  on  the  street,  with  a  pudgy 
lap  dog  on  her  arm? 

Esparto  is  a  rural  minded  school.  It 
looks  toward  rural  life  and  leads  its  schol- 
ars' minds  in  that  direction.  It  has  an 
agricultural  club  and  one  of  its  boys  took 
the  prize  in  a  pig  raising  contest.  He  fair- 
ly won  it,  too,  and  went  east  in  conse- 
quence, on  an  excursion  to  observe  agricul- 
tural   conditions    across    the    continent. 

Some   thousands   of   other   schools    must 
see  Esparto  and  go  and  do  likewise  if  they 
would  show  a  reason  for  their  existence. 
Strangely  Significant 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  conversing  in  a 
corner  of  a  convention  hall  with  two  of  the 
leading  medical  men  of  this  State,  in  the 
course  of  which  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  about  that  dread  disease,  cancer, 
were  developed.  Dr.  Bloodgood,  the  fam- 
ous surgeon  of  Johns  Hopkins,  reported 
200  clinic  cases  of  cancer  of  the  mouth. 
Only  three  of  these  were  women — and 
those  three  women  were  smokers !  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  197 
men  were  addicted  to  the  weed.  D'ye  re- 
member that  General  Grant  and  Emperor 
William  both  died  of  the  same  disease, 
cancer  of  the  mouth?  And  do  you  remem- 
ber what  inveterate  and  life-long  smokers 
both  were? 

Seems  to  me  these  facts  have  curious 
significance.  Are  they  in  any  wise  affected 
or  wiped  away  by  the  further  fact  that  old 
Tom  Jones  of  Kentucky  died  the  other  day 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  99,  after  a  worthy 
life  of  chawin'  and  smokin'  and  spittin' 
every  day  and  night  for  90  of  those -years? 

Strange  thing,  that  so  many  millions  of 
the  human  race  are  enslaved  by  the  habit 
of  using  tobacco.  It  was  never  known  to 
the  world  until  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  is  as  artificial  as  it  would  be  to 
form  a  habit  of  dropping  a  little  pepper 
every  day  in  the  eye  or  in  the  ear.  It  costs 
this  country  410  million  dollars  per  year.  It 
makes  its  devotees  selfish  and  disagreeable 
to  the  other  human  beings  who  must  sur- 
round them. 

'Tis  passing  strange. 
Dedicating  a  Fountain 

Here  is  the  idea :  Southern  California  is 
taking  up  and  keeping  under  cover  all  of 
its  natural  water,  that  formerly  flowed 
.in  its  streams  and  rills  and  springs.  This 
is  inevitably  driving  away  the  birds  of  the 
country.  But  upon  the  birds  depends  the 
safety  of  the  farming  and  horticultural 
interests  of  the  State.  The  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  State  in  a  large  way  rests  upon 
those  interests.  In  guarding  the  birds  we 
guard  ourselves.  This  fountain  publicly 
marks  the  necessity  for  artificially  restoring 
the  bird  life  to  the  country  by  artificially 
restoring  the  drinking-  places  of  the  feather- 
ed songsters. 

A  great  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Southern  California  gathered  on  June  6th  to 
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take  part  in  the  dedication  of  a  fountain  of 
cooling  water  to  the  bird  life  of  the  State, 
on  the  Santa  Ana  river,  near  Riverside. 

The  ceremony  was  non-sectarian,  the 
gathering  non-partisan.  Addresses,  intro- 
ductions, subscriptions,  songs,  prayers,  were 
given  by  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
Christian  Scientists,  Catholics,  and  all  the 
other  denominations,  in  peace  and  unity 
upon  i his  ground  at  least. 

'Twas  on  the  western  face  of  Mount 
Rubidoux,  a  rocky  peak  that  rises  above  the 
State  highway  at  the  bridgehead  where  it 
crosses  the  Santa  Ana  river.  The  huge 
blocks  of  granite  composing  the  mountain 
have  been  artistically  modified  by  occasion- 
al additions  of  concrete,  in  such  a  way  that 
a  stream  of  clear  water  released  from  a 
pipe  high  up  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain 
comes  tumbling  down,  gurgling  and  splash- 
ing, flashing  and  dashing  from  rock  to  rock 
like  a  veritable  romantic  Falls  of  Lodore. 
Near  the  bottom  it  spreads  out  into  a  series 
of  shallow,  silent  pools  among  the  rocks, 
exactly  adapted  to  the  bathing  and  flutter- 
ing and   drinking  and  refreshing  of  birds. 

Copper  plates  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions and  symbols  are  set  in  the  solid  rocks 
round  about  for  the  information  of  the 
visitors  of  the  future. 

The  chief  address  of  the  day  was  de- 
livered by  Joseph  Scott  of  Los  Angeles, 
well  known  as  a  powerful  member  of  the 
school  board  for  many  years.  Superinten- 
dent Baldwin  of  San  Diego,  represented  the 
State  Humane  Society.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  the  famous  writer,  was  there  on  be- 
half of  the  Landmarks  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Loring,  the  donors  of  the  fountain, 
took  prominent  place.  The  school  children 
of  Riverside  with  their  teachers  were  there 
and  gave  exquisite  songs  for  the  occasion. 
Frank  A.  Miller,  the  master  of  the  Mission 
Inn,  was  in  the  background  to  keep  things 
moving.  The  ceremony  closed  by  a  formal 
blessing  of  the  fountain  and  what  it  rep- 
resents by  five  Catholic  priests  in  the  vest- 
ments of  the  church.  This  service  was  in 
sonorous  Latin  and  was  very  impressive, 
indeed. 


The  Fresno  Idea 

I  had  a  very  interesting  day  with  City 
Superintendent  Starr,  of  Fresno,  in  April. 
He  showed  me  his  new  school  buildings. 
Fresno  has  lately  made  a  bond  issue  of 
$450,000  for  eight  new  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  most  of  them  are  now 
completed. 

The  Webster  School  is  a  fine  example  of 


sun  by  deep,  cool  verandas  and  arcades. 
The  school  rooms  are  not  out  on  the  sunny 
side    at   all. 

But  on  the  cool  north  and  east  sides, 
observe  in  turn  the  rear  view,  where  the 
children  and  the  school  are  placed.  Notice 
the  vast  area  of  window  space  and  the  way 
it  is  arranged,  so  that  every  school  room 
may  be  thrown  fully  open  on  one  side  to 
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the  new  buildings.  It  cost  about  100,000. 
Two  photographs  of  it  are  here  given,  for 
it  is  useful  and  interesting  to  study  the 
type  that  has  been  worked  out  in  our  hot 
weather  region  in  the  course  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  enterprise  as  a  half  million  ex- 
penditure. 

Observe  that  the  front  is  toward  the 
sunn)'  quarter,  the  south  or  west.  It  is 
sheltered    and    protected    from    the    fierce 


the  outdoor  air.  Opposite  these  windows 
is  a  row  of  large  transoms  over  the  black- 
boards and  opening  into  the  corridor  out- 
side the  classrooms,  for  ventilation. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  this 
building-type  in  detail,  please  communicate 
with  Supt.  Starr.  He  is  an  enthusiast  with 
an  infectious,  sunny  smile  and  a  helpful 
disposition. 
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A  Fine  Animal  Book 

Next  to  going  to  a  circus,  and  seeing  the 
animals  in  the  flesh,  the  boys  will  enjoy 
Prince  Ghosh's  "Wonders  of  the  Jungle." 
It  is  written  in  an  easy  interesting  style, 
is  illustrated  in  an  attractive  manner  and 
catches  and  holds  the  boy's  attention  from 
the  start. 

The  book  is  a  very  interesting  supple- 
mentary reader  for  grades  three  to  six,  in- 
clusive, and  will  make  a  much-prized  addi- 
tion to  any  boy's  library. 

Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
Use  the  Hand  in  Teaching  Geography 

The  inside,  "cupped"  palm,  will  illustrate' 
a  river  basin,  the  lines  of  the  palm  suggest- 
ing the  river  system  with  its  tributaries. 
The  hand  with  the  back  uppermost,  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  a  mountain  range,  the 
knuckles  answering  very  well  for  moun- 
tain peaks,  with  valleys  or  passes  between 
the  knuckles.  The  hand  with- the  fingers 
extended  may  represent  a  body  of  land, -the 
fingers  illustrating  capes  or  promintories, 
with  gulfs  or  bays  in  the  spaces  between 
them.  By  a  dextrous  use  of  the  left  hand 
the  entire  United  States  may  be  suggested 


Eliza  <D.  Keith 

— the  thumb  being  Florida,  and  the  space 
beneath  the  hand  representing  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  right  hand  helping  out  the 
illustration  by  forming  Mexico  and  Lower 
California. 

It  interests  the  children  and  makes  some 
points  clear  to  them.     Best  of  it,  the  child 
can   do   it   himself.      He   can   use   his   own 
hand. 
Is  This  True? 

(Clipped  from  a  local  column) 

"The  'kids'  (there  are  no  children  now), 
instead  of  being  taught  self-denial,  self-re- 
straint, and  respect  for  others  and  for  the 
rights  of  others,  demand  and  are  yielded  the 
fullest  measure  of  unregulated  liberty  and 
license  and  self-indulgence;  in  other  words, 
they  are  practically  left  to  rear  themselves 
according  to  their  own  'sweet  wills.' 

"Much  might  also  be  said  of  the  lament- 
able lack  of  parental  care  and  oversight  as 
to  the  daily  and  nightly  whereabouts  of 
the  larger  sons  and  daughters,  the  doubtful 
character  of  the  entertainments  frequented 
by  them,  and  the  demoralizing  literature  ad- 
mitted into  the  home,  as  well  as  other 
threatening   evils." 


Good  for  the  Dear 
Old  Alphabet 

Please  read  what  I  clipped  from  the  page 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  page 
devoted  to  fashions  and   the  household : 

"The  Alphabet  in  Stencil :  Mothers  who 
feel  that  the  alphabet  should  be  ever  pres- 
ent in  some  form,  for  very  small  children 
to  observe,  are  selecting  the  large  blue  and 
white  solid  plaided  dish  toweling  and  sten- 
ciling the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  blue  on 
the  white  ground;  the  strips  are  then  fag- 
oted together  to  make  the  table-cloth  the 
right  size  and  hemmed  all  around,  the  hem 
being  caught  by  feather-stitching.  The 
letters  are  so  arranged  on  the  blocks  that 
they  form  an  ornamental  centerpiece,  and 
mav  be  read  by  the  children  while  they  are 
at  'the   table." 

Now  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  sewing  classes  in  the  domestic  sci- 
ence department  to  learn  embroidery — at 
least  the  outline  stiteh  by  just  this  plan? 
Why  not  make  plaided  table  clothes  or 
napkins,  or  towel  ornamentation  in  alpha- 
bet display  using  all  the  art  of  the  needle- 
woman to  make  clear  distinct  letters?     Im- 
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agine  the  interest  and  the  delight  of  the 
child  who  learns  his  letters  in  this  way ! 
To  him  the  alphabet  will  never  be  a  drud- 
gery— but  an  unfailing  delight. 

For  some  time  I  was  able  to  purchase  al- 
phabet plates  and  alphabet  cups  and  saucers 
at  some  of  the  cheap  notion  stores  to  the 
happiness  and  edification  of  my  various 
little  friends,  but  it  is  with  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the 
supply  has  given  out  and  I  am  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  circulating  the   letters. 

This  towel  or  table  cloth  scheme  certainly 
appeals  to  me,  and  next  term  I  am  going 
to  introduce  it  as  outside  work  in  my  class. 
Let  the  older  girls  make  these  table  clothes 
for  the  tiny  tots. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  enterprising  postal 
card  manufacturers  would  consider  the  sug- 
gestion to  give  us  an  ornamental  alphabet, 
the  letters  to  be  of  the  plain  Roman  type, 
but  accompanied  by  floral  decoration.  Such 
postal  cards  would  become  immensely  pop- 
ular. In  case  the  alphabet  was  issued  all  on 
one  card — that  would  be  the  inspiration  for 
the  child  to  make  an  entire  collection  of 
separate  units  as  "A"  for  apple,  "B"  for 
bee,  "C"  for  cat,  and  so  forth.  Now,  when 
the  postal  card  people  are  continuously 
seeking  for  novelties,  let  them  turn  to  the 
old  alphabet.  The  alphabet  is  so  old,  and 
for  so  long  it  has  been  repudiated  and  ig- 
nored, that  today  it  is  practically  new. 
Here's  to  the  alphabet  and  its  revival  in 
the  halls  of  learning, — to  the  alphabet,  I 
say,  and  to  its  whole-souled  acceptance  as 
the  key  of  knowledge  ! 
The  Art  of  Keeping  Young 
Arrest  the   Flight  of  Years 

Someone  has  said  that  we  are  mentally 
young-,  while  we  can  grasp  new  thoughts, 
that  flexibility  and  pliability  of  muscle  be- 
long to  physical  5'outh,  that  ability  to 
change  and  quickness  of  movement  belong 
to  the  spring  time  of  life;  and  that  even 
so — alertness  of  mind,  welcome  reception 
of  new  ideas  and  new  thoughts,  and  the 
capacity  to  take  new  points  of  view,  are 
the  signs  of  the  youth  of  the  mind.  The 
mentally  young  can  do  these  things.  Now 
how  can  one  preserve  the  viewpoint  of 
youth?  Surely  it  is  simple  enough.  Just 
go  back  in  memory  to  your  own  youth — 
and  recall  what  you  thought,  and  how  you 
felt  on  certain  subjects — at  that  time.  Then 
bring  that  view,  that  thought,  that  feeling, 
into  the  present  and  act  accordingly.  Be 
inspired  by  your  own  youth — which  thus 
you  may  have  always  with  you.  Let  its 
memory  become  its  realization  of  its  hopes, 
instead  of  painting  the  sidewalk  black,  put 
the  sign  over  the  lintel  that  the  angel  of 
death  may  pass  by  and  not  slay  the  first 
born  of  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

Looking  backward  and  trying  to  walk 
forward  is  very  dangerous.  Retrospect  and 
anticipation  must  go  abreast. 

Don't  lament  a  "lost  youth,"  keep  it  with 
you. 
Putting  It  Over 

Somewhere  I  came  upon  the  statement 
that  the  man  who  can  think  well  and  ex- 
press his  thoughts  clearly  and  in  simple 
language — intelligible  to  all  men,  so  as  to 
"find  a  short,  easy  road  to  the  mind  of  the 
other  man,"  is  on  the  road  to  success. 

It  is  an  art,  this  expressing  one's  thought 
in  clear  language  with  meaning  unmistak- 
able, and  with  no  "weasel  words." 

Think  clearly  if  you  would  speak  or 
write  clearly,  and  beware  of  auto-intoxica- 
tion ! 


THE    GARY    IDEA   EXPANDED 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gary 
system  is  that  no  pupil  has  a  right  to  a 
private  desk.  The  notion  of  a  single  seat 
belonging  to  him  alone  pertains  to  private 
schools  where  wealthy  parents  can  afford 
to  supply  luxuries,  as  for  instance  an 
automobile  to  and  from  school.  The 
ordinary  pupil,  educated  by  the  public, 
might  as  well  expect  a  reserved  seat  in  a 
five-cent  trolley,  to  use  Mr.  Wart's  own 
illustration.  While  he  occupies  a  seat  he 
has  a  right  to  it,  but  why  should  he  think 
it  belongs  to  him  while  he  is  not  using 
it? 

Sure  enough.  And  why  not  extend  the 
principle  to  beds?  They  do  that  in  Vicks- 
burg,  Mich.,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  the  Lee  Paper  Co.'s  mill 
are  Poles.  They  have  their  own  boarding- 
houses,  and  as  there  are  two  twelve-hour 
shifts  one  set  of  beds  does  for  both.  When 
the  day-shift  goes  to  bed  the  night-shift  has 
just  got  up,  and  there  is  no  little  hurry- 
ing to  get  into  bed  while  the  warmth  of 
the  last  occupant  still  pervades.  But 
they  did  not  get  the  idea  from  Gary :  they 
did  it  long  before  Gary  was  founded. 
Indeed,  frightful  thought,  didn't  Supt.  Wirt 
get  his  idea  from  Vicksburg?  Hasn't  he 
infringed  on  the  Polish  copyright  ? 

But  this  principle  may  be  carried  much 
farther.  Take  an  orphan  asylum ;  why 
should  every  boy  have  a  bed  of  his  own? 
He  occupies  it  only  eight  hours  :  why  should 
it  be  idle  the  other  sixteen?  It  is  well 
enough  for  wealthy  children  who  live  in 
marble  palaces  to  have  a  private  bed,  just 
as  they  have  a  private  carriage  to  ride  in, 
but  these  paupers,  supported  at  public  ex- 
pense should  have  no  lien  upon  a  bed  they 
are  not  occupying  any  more  than  upon  a 
seat  in  a  trolley  they  are  not  riding  in. 
How  much  better  to  divide  the  boys  in  the 
asylum  into  three  shifts,  and  let  one  shift 
sleep  while  another  works  and  the  third 
plays.  When  the  second  shift  goes  to  bed 
the  first  shift  gets  up. 

And,  by  the  way,  as  the  second  shift 
that  goes  to  bed  does  not  wear  any  clothes 
the  next  eight  hours,  let  the  first  shift  wear 
those  the  second  shift  takes  off,  and  thus 
save  a  third  in  the  cost.  Rich  boys  whose 
fathers  can  cable  to  London-  for  their 
clothes  may  have  suits  all  their  own,  but 
poor  boys  supported  at  public  expense 
should  not  have  any  lien  on  clothes  they 
are  not  wearing,  any  more  than  upon  seats 
in  trolley  cars  they  are  not  occupying.  AH 
that  is  necessary  is  to  apportion  the  beds 
off  to  each  shift  according  to  the  size  of 
the  boys  and  the  clothes  will  fit  well 
enough. 

In  this  there  is  a  special  advantage.  A 
venerable  member  of  our  State  board  of 
charities,  confronted  with  the  statement  that 
our  orphan  asylums  abound  with  vermin, 
has  recently  declared  that  bedbugs  and  lice 
are  excellent  for  children :  they  carry  off 
filth  that  might  otherwise  be  injurious.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  these  vermin  would 
do  treble  duty,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
children  would  be  insured ;  why  should 
pauper  children  expect  to  have  their  own 
proprietary   scavengers? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  names.  It 
is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  remember  which  of 
three  hundred  children  is  Johnny  Jones 
and  which  is  Jimmy  Robinson.  Under  the 
Gary  System  there  is  no  chance  for  a  teach- 
er to  get  acquainted  with  her  children 
anyhow,  an)"'  more  than  for  a  trolley  con- 
ductor   in    a    pay-as-you-enter    car    to    get 


acquainted  with  his  passengers,  and  if  a 
child  has  no  seat  in  school  and  no  bed  of  his 
own  and  only  the  clothes  of  the  boy  who 
has  just  gone  to  ged,  and  his  turn  at  the 
bedbugs,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  a  name.  Wealthy  children  whose 
fathers  have  seats  on  the  stock  exchange 
may  have  individual  names,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  child  supported  at  public 
expense  should  make  unnecessary  trouble. 
A  number  is  all  he  needs,  and  it  will  be 
ever  so  much  simpler  to  have  him  wear  a 
brass  tag  with  the  number  plainly  in  sight. 
The   tag  at  least  will  be  individually   his. 

But  the  possibilities  of  economy  of  money 
and  time  and  trouble  are  numberless.  Supt. 
Wirt  has  planted  the  seed  of  a  gourd  bigger 
than  Jonah's.     Let  us   watch  it   grow. 

— C.  W.  Bardeen  in  "School  Bulletin." 


INSTITUTE  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK— 
We  have  lecture  charts,  lantern  slides,  stencils  and 
agricultural  booklets  which  may  help  you  in  plan- 
ning your  Institute  and  Summer  school  work.  A 
lecture  book,  one  stencil,  and  plan  for  using  our  ma- 
terial furnished  upon  request.  EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT,  International  Harvester  Company 
of    New   Jersey,    (Inc.),    Harvester    Bldg.,    Chicago. 


Chicago  Normal  School 

OF 

Physical  Education 

FOR  WOMEN 

MRS.    ROBERT    L.    PARSONS 
President 

SUMMER  SESSION 
June  24  to  July  29,  1916 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Courses  for 
Public  School  and  Playground  work,  in- 
cluding Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing,  Swed- 
ish Gymnastics  and  Games,  Elementary 
and  Advanced  work. 

Two     Year     Normal     Course     opens     in 
September.     Registration  Sept.  25  and  26. 

Summer    Camp    in    Michigan    during    the 

month    of    June    and    from    August    21    to 

September  23.     Season  and  weekly  rates. 

For  Catalogs  Address 

SECRETARY 

430  SO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO  EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is  descriptive  of  a   certain   part  of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,   these   words   sink   deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of   Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden   tip  with   a  red   rubber   eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3   grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  within  the  reach   of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School    Boards,     where 
this    style    of  pencil   is    wanted,    at   a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,     155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full    particulars    as    to    cost,    method    of    purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY,    N.   J. 


JP -» r*i /> t:  Best  ever.  Trip  Around  the  World,  15c;  Wiz- 
Udlllt:>  ards  Maze,  25c;  Mystic  Charts,  10c;  Noted 
nnni  „  Characters,  15c;  Correlated  Maps,  50c.  BOOKS, 
DUUKi  ETC.  Course  in  Physical  Culture,  $1.00.  Com- 
Ftr»  Plete    System    for    Indexing    Your    Books,    15c. 

LLO.  Bright    Ideas    for    Money    Making,    cloth    bound 

book  for  bovs  and  girls,  50c.  All  prepaid.  Ad- 
dress CLEM  MOORE,  Publisher,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  We 
also  publish  the  School  News,  for  teachers,  parents  and 
young  people,   50c  per  year.      Subscribe   today. 
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Article  on  Flexner 
Arouses  Criticism 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  leant 
that  some  of  our  good  readers  of  the  West- 
ern rournal  of  Education  feel  that  an  in- 
justice was  done  Abraham  Flexner  by  our 
criticism  of  his  theories  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal.  The  feeling  is  that  Mr.  Flex- 
ner has  done  such  valuable  work  through- 
out the  country  in  breaking  down  some 
of  the  iron-clad  methods  handed  down  by 
tradition,  that  such  criticism  of  his  article 
on  a  Modern  School  is  scarcely  justified. 

To  criticise  without  offense  is  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  phase  of  journalism  ;  fully  as  dif- 
ficult as  in  the  field  of  school  supervision. 
\t  the  same  time  it  is  still  a  necessary 
procedure.  Difference  of  opinion  is  a  basis 
for  wholesome  discussion,  and  our  educa- 
tional theories  need  thorough  discussion 
before  attempts  are  made  to  put  them  in 
practice.  We  do  not  fear  methods  nor 
immediate  results  as  much  as  we  do  the 
violation  of  principles.  We  did  feel  that 
some  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Flexner  in 
regard  to  the  Modern  School  called  for  a 
sharp  challenge.  This  we  accepted,  and  re- 
plied not  as  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Flexner,  nor 
in  anywav  a  reflection  on  the  vast  amount 
of  wholesome  constructive  work  this  worthy 
educator  has  done.  We  trust  our  school 
people  will  secure  Mr.  Flexner's  Modern 
School  and  read  it  Eor  themselves. 
School  Sieve  Shakes, 
Chaff,  or  Nuggets  of  Gold? 

The  State  school  sieve  is  having  its  an- 
imal shake.  In  some  cases  the  superinten- 
dent wields  the  jarring  hand,  in  others 
Boards  of  Education  shake  the  unstable 
measure.  Tn  some  cases  the  stuff  that 
oes  through  is  saved  for  future  usefulness 
and  the  chaff  is  tossed  out  upon  a  heart- 
less world.  In  others  that  can  stand  the 
-bake  and  remain  in  the  basket  is  the  mater- 
ial that  is  saved.  It  all  depends  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  sieve  is  used.  In 
any  event,  the  sieve  shakes,  the  contents 
arc  much  disturbed  and  the  process  de- 
mands  nevt    readjustment. 

n  in  Orange  County,  Dclbert  Brunt- 
on  is  tossed  from  Fullerton  over  to  Orange. 
Professor  Houck  from  Anaheim  goes  to 
Fullerton  and  again  the  educational  mach- 
inery settles  down  to  -table  action.  \11 
over  th(  in     fad     throughout    the 

intry,    this    annual    shakciip    takes    place. 

I  lur    peculiar     American     instability     en- 
courages this   sort   of  thing.     We  arc   still 
in    our    adolescent    stage    of    development, 
sterday  we  were  boys  dallying  with  the 
Fession,  to-day  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  with  the  capacity  of  manhood. 

Adolescence   has   its  advantages  as  well 
as    disadvantages;    and    annual    shakeup 
prevent  stagnation.     They  probably  do  dis- 
turb  educational   programs   and   discotn 


able  educators  but  somehow  or  other,  as 
Arnold  Tompkins  once  said,  "Young  peo- 
ple continue  to  love  each  other,  boys  be- 
come men,  girls  become  women  and  the 
process  of  civilization  moves  steadily  on." 
This  changing,  unstable  condition  certainly 
does  work  a  hardship  on  the  man  with  a 
family,  who  has  purchased  a  home,  and 
finds  that  he  must  seek  a  new  field  of  labor. 

But,  again,  the  schools  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  children,  and  until  we  can  prove 
that  this  annual  shakeup  results  in  a  loss 
to  them,  we  will  need  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  condition. 
University  of  Southern  California 
A  Credit  to  Southland 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  on  June  8th 
indicated  the  ever  enlarging  influence  of 
that  institution  among  the  people  of  this 
great  and  growing  Southwest.  Approxi- 
mately five  hundred  young  people  received 
degrees  of  various  sorts  and  have  now  gone 
out  each  into  some  vital  field  of  human  ser- 
vice. Among  the  number  were  several 
Japanese,  two  or  three  Chinamen  and  a 
Chinese  girl  of  rare  repute,  thus  indicating 
the  influence  this  denominational  institu- 
tion exerts. 

We  are  prone  to  think  of  education  as 
being  strictly  an  affair  of  State,  but  here 
is  denominational  university  as  open  to 
Jew  or  Gentile  as  to  adherents  of  Method- 
ism, and  the  discussions  in  class  rooms  are 
absolutely  free  from  sectarian,  or  even 
religious  domination.  At  the  same  time, 
underneath  it  all,  is  a  strong  current  of 
Christian  influence,  silently  permeating 
every  activity,  and  making  of  the  institu- 
tion a  most  wholesome  place  for  the  higher 
education  of  growing,  ambitious  young 
men  and  women.  To  come  in  touch  with, 
and  be  a  part  of  such  an  institution  leads 
one  to  feel  that  there  is  still  a  place  in  a 
well  rounded  education  for  a  sound  and 
constructive  religious  influence.  It  creates 
an  atmosphere  pleasant  to  work  in,  and 
gives  a  completeness  to  the  process  that 
a  strictly  secular  education  lacks. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  is 
a  credit  to  this  Southland.  May  her  re- 
sources prove  sufficient  to  her  constantly 
widening  sphere  of  action,  and  may  her 
graduates  reflect  that  refining  scholarship 
which  it  became  their  privilege  to  imbibe 
during  their  hour  of  study  within  its  sacred 
walls. 

Backward  Look 

and 
Forward  Hope 

Some  of  us  have  a  habit  of  picking  up 
an  educational  journal,  making  a  hasty  re- 
view of  it  and  laying  it  aside  with  the  in- 
tention, at  a  more  opportune  time,  of  going 
through  it  with  care.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  more  opportune  time  never 
comes  and  the  magazine  t;ets  laid  away 
without  careful   perusal. 

Tf  such  a  habit  has  led  anyone  to  give 
scant  care  to  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal. 
it  will  be  worth  their  while  at  this  time 
to  take  it  up  again  and  read  carefully  each 
article  in  it.  The  last  issue  was  an  en- 
largement over  former  ones,  and  was  full 
of  good  wholesome  educational  material 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  dry  humor  con- 
tained  in    Mr.   Wagner's   editorial   on   page 


ten  concerning  teacher's  salaries,  is  re- 
freshing to  the  teacher's  mind.  The  article 
"ii  State  Publication  of  High  School  Text 
I  looks  exhausted  the  supply  of  extra  copies. 
The  article  by  Anna  Hallock  on  the  Lea- 
gue of  Teachers'  Associations,  is  worthy 
of  most  careful  consideration.  Miss  Hal- 
lock  touches  an  extremely  vital  issue  in 
our  school  life  of  to-day  when  she  says: 
"A  democratic  community  has  no  place  for 
teachers  who  are  afraid  to  criticize  bad  con- 
ditions, or  to  suggest  reforms,  afraid  of 
their   superiors   in   rank." 

Her  remarks  are  strikingly  pertinent 
when  she  says:  "Our  schools  cannot  be 
governed  by  a  system  Borrowed  from  the 
army,  with  orders  coming-  down  from  sup- 
erior officers,  nor  by  a  form  adapted  from 
the  church,  nor  by  methods  used  in  great 
industrial  corporations.  They  can  only  be 
governed  as  any  great  co-operative  enter- 
prise is  governed,  by  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  democracy."  The  real  es- 
sence of  the  principle  at  stake  is  contained 
in  her  words :  "Every  teacher  must  awaken 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  individual  respon- 
sibility in  the  final  results."  That  is  the 
kind  of  talk  our  teachers  need  instead  of 
the  fear  and  intimidation  that  is  driven 
into  them. 

This  enlarged  issue  provided  space  for 
the  excellent  articles  by  Professor  Macurda 
of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School^ 
on  John  Milton,  The  Teacher,  and  the  one 
by  Dr.  Emory  S.  Bogardus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  on  Motion  Pic- 
tures, and  was  a  recognition  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  growing  importance  of  South- 
ern California  in  the  school  affairs  of  the 
State. 

We  of  this  Southland  should  appreciate 
this  recognition  and  lend  ourselves  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Journal's  sphere  of 
action  in  this  our  field  of  service. 


EX-PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT'S  TRI- 
BUTE TO  THE  VALUE  OF  PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  on  the  evening  of  December  2S, 
1915,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City, 
at  the  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Stenographers'  Association.  He  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  James  M.  Ruso, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  an  official  sten- 
ographer in  the  courts  of  Albany,  and  was 
a  classmate  of  Mr.  Taft  at  Yale.  Mr.  Taft 
said    in    part: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  wish  I  could  say, 
fellow-stenographers — for  there  is  no  defect  in 
my  education  that  comes  home  to  me  with  so 
much  emphasis  as  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a 
stenographer.  My  father  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  a  stenographer  in  the  modern  sense;  but 
with  a  determination  and  insistence  that  I  am 
afraid  was  not  transmitted  to  his  children — at 
least  the  one  in  whom  I  am  chiefly  interested — the 
went  to  work  and  learned  the  Pitman  system, 
and  he  used  it  in  correspondence;  he  used  it 
in  his  diaries;  he  used  it  in  the  notes  he  made 
on  the  bench;  he  used  it  in  the  notes  he  made 
in  charges  to  the  jury.  While  it  was  limited 
to  a  correspondence  style,  t  presume  his  char- 
acters were  such  that  his  notes  and  his  memor- 
anda are  easily  read  now  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  what  he  has  left.  I  fee!  quite  close 
to  stenographers.  I  have  been  with  them  all 
my  life.  T  had  them  when  I  was  practicing  law, 
prosecuting  criminals— they  are  more  needed 
in  criminal  practice  than  in  any  other,  I  think 
(laughter'):  and  after  I  came  to  the  bench,  and 
in  the  making  up  of  records,  the  truth  is  they 
seemed  to  be  the  most  indispensible  men  pos- 
sible. They  are  a  great  test  of  a  man's  veracity 
and   accuracy.   *   *   *" 
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Los  Angeles  people  are  rather  dizzy  from 
watching  parades,  but  all  agree  that  the  Los  An- 
geles School  Pageant  was  a  real  climax  to  the 
events  of  the  Knights  Templar  week  in  the  city. 
Leave   it   to   the   kids    (and   teachers) ! 

*  +        + 

The  big  Preparedness  Parade  showed  one 
thing,  at  least.  There  are  plenty  of  valiant  citi- 
zens who  are  willing  to  parade  for  preparedness. 
Alas!  There  is  no  such  parade  toward  the  re- 
cruiting   stations. 

Attendance  Officer  Fox  of  Los  Angeles  has 
given  up  his  pursuit  of  truants  to  take  up  the 
pursuit  of  Mexican  recalcitrants.  If  he  catches 
as  many  insurrectos  as  he  has  hooky  players, 
military  prisoners  will  be  plentiful.  Mr.  Fox  is 
a  sergeant,  and  he  "kin  shoot  a  rifle"  with 
real    results. 

*  *        * 

It's  no  use,  anyway.  Mexico  can  not  win. 
We  have  a  picture  of  their  massive,  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable fort  at  Tia  Juana.  We  hid  behind 
Sam  Cripe  and  photographed  the  fortifications 
while  nine  Mexican  Generals  slept  in  front  of  the 
breastworks. 

OUR  QUERY  DEPARTMENT 

Ten    Minutes    of   Recess: — 

my  Boy  Jose  are  10  of  age  but  I  cannot  get 
for  him  a  working  premit  so  he  can  work  for  the 
Loco  tamales  Co.  why  canot  a  boy  of  such  age 
help  his  father.  Them  laws  keep  the  working 
class  from  getting  help  by  their  children.  Jose 
have   a   good   education, 

P.    GOMEZ. 
+        *        * 

Editor,    Ten    Minutes    for    Recess: — 

Please  settle  a  bet  for  us.  I  bet  that  the 
subway  railways  of  the  Bronx,  New  York,  are 
called  the  Bronchial  tubes.     Who  wins? 

ANCIENT  SUBSCRIBER. 

Ancient  Subscriber:  We'll  decide  in  your  favor 
for   half   of   the   money. 

*  *        * 

A   VALUABLE   PAMPHLET 

Professor  M.  T.  Hedd,  B.  V.  D.,  B.  I.,  etc., 
has  published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  which  all 
school  principals  should  buy.  The  title  of  the 
booklet  is:  "How  to  Become  Respected  by  Your 
Janitor." 

*  *        * 

Thursday,  June  22nd,  the  teachers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Compulsory  Education  played  a 
game  with  a  team  picked  from  the  best  players 
attending  school  in  the  department.  The  teach- 
ers won,  making  six  runs  while  the  boys  made 
four.  Mr.  Marbut,  well-known  tourist  of  the 
school  department,  was  umpire.  His  decisions 
reminded   us    of   the   supreme    court. 

The  best  part  of  the  game  was  the  evident 
good  nature  and  comradeship  existing  between 
teachers  and  boys,  and  the  playing  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lickley,  Supervisor  of  Compulsory  Education, 
who  captained  the  winning  team  and  played 
first   base   like   a   veteran. 

REMARKS   BY   A   TRUSTEE    OF   YELLER- 
JACKET  DISTRICT 

It  seem  t'  me  thet  Kids  shud  be  allowed  t' 
talk  in  a  conversational  tone  t'  each  other  about 
their  lessons.  Ef  I  was  a  teacher  I'd  let  'em 
talk,  becuz  ef  they're  too  durn  quiet,  there's  no 
tellin'  how  their  minds  is  runnin'. 
*        +        * 

RELATION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  THE  GRADES 

Grade  teachers  and  kindergartners  alike  have 
recently  become  interested  in  the  problem  of 
adjutsment   between   kindergarten    and  first  grade. 

The  tendency  to  pass  over  the  chronological 
ages  of  children  in  favor  of  their  mental  ages 
and  to  regard  as  one  unit  the  period  between 
5  and  8  years,  is  bringing  about  changes  in 
belief    and    practice. 

If  the  aim  of  the  school,  including  the  kinder- 
garten, is  in  accordance  with  the  best  educational 
ideals,  the  kindergarten  will  definitely  prepare 
for  the  first  grade,  because  it  will  help  the 
child  to  develop  to  the  fullest  at  his  present 
stage,  and  the  next  grade  will  continue  to  aid 
this  developing  individual.'  If  the  two  grades  are 
perfectly  adjusted  to  the  progress  of  the  de- 
veloping child,  there  need  be  no  adoption  of 
the  usual  first-grade  language  and  number  signs 
in  the  kindergarten,  nor  need  there  be  an  adop- 


Successes  in  Languages  and  Literature 
A  Californian's  Hand  in  the  Work 

Text  that  are  doing  efficient  service  in  transforming  heedless  little  Amer- 
icans into  correct  and  effective  speakers  and  writers  of  simple,  every-day  Eng- 
lish. 

Just  Adopted  for  Louisiana  for  Six  Years 

THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

By  Effie  B.  McFadden,  Supervisor  of  Teaching  of  Language  and  Grammar  in  San  Francisco 

State  Normal  School 
A   simple,    self-directing   course,   based   on  the    current    needs    of    the    child — a    pioneer 
work  in  language  by  Miss  McFadden,  used  with    the    greatest    success.      Here,    practice    on 
familiar  ground   means  more  to  the  little   child  than  rules,  and  a  correction  of  common  er- 
rors by  the  little  student  himself  is  a  vital  feature   of  the   work. 

minimum  course  Nerv    Terminology  maximum    course 

THE  HOLTON-CURRY  READERS 

By  M.  Adelaide  Holton,  for  ten  years  Supervisor  of  Primary  Education  in  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools,   and  Charles  Madison  Curry,  of  Indiana  Stale  Normal  School 
They  Make  the  Teaching  of    Reading   More   Vital 
"The  readers  are  full  of  splendid  points,  and   are   bristling  with   suggestions   which   can- 
not help  but  make  the  teaching  of  reading  more  vital,  and   the  results  more  worth  while." — 
Margaret  D.  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Language     and      Reading,      New   Platz    Normal 
School,  New  York. 

Both  Series  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  color   plates,   half  tones,   and   line   drawings 
Send  for  free  booklets  on  both  series 

Chicago     ::    RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY     ::    New  York 


GO  EAST 

■nag)  |  at  these  LOW  FARES 

ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore      $108.50 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY                                                                            Boston     H2.70 

Chicago      72.50 

SALE    DATES                                              Dallas      62.50 

June   1,   2.   3,   8.   9.    10,   26,   27,   28.                                                     g™v«n    »-°° 
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Tickets    will    also  V   sold    to    Buffalo     NY.,   July  New'orieans  '  ! ! ! .'  ! ! .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ! ! .' ! .' ' ! ' !  " ! ' - '  "S'oO 

4,     3     and    6,    August     1,    2    and    3;     to    Cincinnati,  N         Vnrk  tin™ 

Ohio,    July    11,    12    and    13;    to    Davenport,    la.,    July  Philadelphia lin?n 

26,    27    and    28;    to    Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    September  St     Loufs          7000 
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Going    Limit,    15    days.      Return    Limit,    3  Washington     108.50 

months    from    date    of   sale,    but    not  Ogden,   Salt  Lake   City  and  other  points 

after  October  31,  1916.  upon  request. 

Good  on  All  Trains — Pullman  Standard  and  Tourist    Sleeping   Cars — Best   Dining 
Car  in  America — Stopover  Going  and  Returning. 

$110.70    to    New   York    is    good   between    New    Orleans    and   New  York  by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic   S.    S.   Line, 

with   sailings  Wednesdays   and   Saturdays,   and   includes    Berth    and    Meals   on   Steamers. 

For    Train     Service    and    Sleeping    Car    Berths 

ASK    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    AGENT 


tion  in  the  first  grade  of  the  particular  hand- 
work materials  which  children  desire  for  ex- 
pression   at    the    kindergarten    age. 

That  there  is  not  this  perfect  adjustment  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  is  evi- 
dent in  many  cases.  It  may  be  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  educational  aims  and  methods 
or  to  the  lack  of  ability  to  put  ideals  into  prac- 
tice. The  burden  of  the  criticism  has  fallen 
upon  the  kindergarten,  partly  because  it  is  one 
of  the  later  additions  to  the  educational  plan. 
It  is  only  in  the  process  of  formulating  its  own 
ideals  and  practice;  furthermore,  it  stands  as  a 
single  grade  in  the  school.  The  first  grade,  on 
the  other  hand,  represents  the  ideas  of  the 
whole  school,  and  its  aims  and  practices  have 
been  quite  definitely  outlined  for  many  years. 
The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  grades 
must  be  one  of  adjustment — adjustment  not  to 
the  particular  ideas  of  kindergartens  and  primary 
teachers,  but  adjustment  to  the  best  growth  of 
the    developing   child. 

The  adjustments  suggested  by  school  su- 
perintendents, supervisors,  and  grade  teachers,  in 
order  of  frequency,  are  as  follows:  For  the 
kindergarten — more  independence  in  handwork 
periods;  more  quietness  during  occupations  and 
other  table  work;  removal  of  age  limit,  so  that 
a  child  may  be  placed  in  the  class  best  suited 
to  his  development;  limitation  of  kindergarten 
to   one  year;  more  attention   to  the  use  of   Eng- 


lish in  conversation;  introduction  of  reading  and 
writing.  For  the  first-grade  teacher — introduc- 
tion of  more  handwork;  greater  freedom;  mov- 
able chairs  and  tables,  and  use  of  circle  for 
conversation  and  games;  smaller  classes;  seat 
work  more  creative,  not  mere  following  of 
teacher's  dictation;  elimination  of  number  work, 
except  in  actual  problems. 

The  general  opinion  as  reported  in  letters  from 
superintendents  and  grade  teachers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  that  in  the  main  the  kin- 
dergarten is  consciously  aiming  to  give  and  is 
giving  the  kind  of  education  which  the  primary 
teachers  find  is  helpful  in  the  next  grade;  but 
that  desirable  adjustments  can  be  made  on  both 
sides  to  make  the  relation  more  effective  for 
education. 

The  three  types  of  plans  now  being  tried 
throughout    the    county    are: 

To  arrange  courses  of  study  in  elementary 
schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  kindergarten  "pro- 
gram" and  interrelate  it  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the   school. 

To  place  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades 
of  a  school  system  under  the  supervision  of  one 
person,  and  that  person  a   trained  kindergartner. 

To  reorganize  the  training  courses  in  normal 
schools  so  that  the  students  shall  be  required 
to  practice  in  primary  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
kindergarten. 
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The  following  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  deal  with  this  and  other  kindergarten 
problems.  Documents  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  unless  otherwise   specified. 

Progress  in  Kindergarten  Education.  Re- 
print from  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner   of    Education,    1914. 

Bulletin   1914.     No.  6.     Kindergarten  Statistics. 

Bulletin  1914.  No.  28.  Montessori  and  the 
Kindergarten. 

Bulletin  1914.  No.  29.  The  Kindergarten  in 
Benevolent    Institutions. 

Bulletin  1915.  No.  24.  Adjustment  Between 
Kindergarten   and   Eirst    Grade. 

Kindergarten  Letter  No.  2.  Kindergartens  in 
California. 

Kindergarten  Letter  No.  3.  A  Boston  Experi- 
ment. 

*  *       * 

SUMMER   SCHOOLS   FOR   COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Summer  schools  and  conference  for  county 
superintendents,  rural  school  supervisors,  and 
rural  teachers  are  to  be  held  during  the  sum- 
mer session  for  1914  at  the  State  universities  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mra- 
nesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Wyom- 
ing, Tennessee  and  in  several  other  States;  and 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  State 
Normals  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Mississippi  and  in  a  considerable  number  of 
other    States. 

The  idea  of  a  summer  school  for  county 
superintendents  is  comparatively  new.  Last 
year  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Louisiana 
held  a  one-week  summer  school  for  parish 
superintendents.  The  session  was  at  the  State 
University  at  Baton  Rouge,  -under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  the  State  supervisor  of  rur- 
al schools.  In  addition  to  the  parish  super- 
intendents, all  assistant  superintendents  were 
present,  and  also  the  teachers  of  agriculture 
in  the  twenty-eight  agricultural  high  schools  of 
the  State.  These  teachers  have  charge  of  the 
boys'  agricultural  clubs  in  their  counties.  There 
were  also  present  the  teachers  of  domestic 
science  in  the  same  schools,  who  are  required 
to  supervise  the  girls'  canning  clubs  in  their 
respective  counties  in  addition  to  their  high 
school  work.  A  feature  of  the  summer  school 
was  the  instruction  given  in  rural  education  by 
the  State  rural  school  supervisor,  and  by  the 
State  agent  in  charge  of  agricultural  club  work. 
A  representative  of  the  Jeanes  fund,  part  of 
which  is  expended  in  the  State  for  negro  edu- 
cation, discussed  the  problem  of  negro  educa- 
tion; and  a  specialist  in  rural  education  from 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  pre- 
sented some  of  the  phases  of  rural  supervision 
in    its    broader   aspects. 

Several  other  States  hold  one,  two,  or  three 
day  meetings  of  their  county  superintendents. 
These  are  conferences,  however,  and  not  schools 
in    which    definite    instruction    is    given. 

*  *        * 
Alameda  County  Trustees  Meeting 

Thinking'  that  a  description  of  my  Trus- 
tees' Institute  might  be  of  value  and  in- 
terest, I  am  giving  an  outline  of  the  same 
for  publication  if  you  think  it  worth  while. 

On  Saturday,  May  27th,  an  exceedingly 
interesting  Trustees'  Institute  was  held 
at  the  I  lay  ward  Union  High  School  Build- 
ing. Almost  all  the  Districts  in  the  County, 
including  the  smallest  and  most  remote  ones 
were  present. 

Professor  Rugh  of  the  University  of 
■California  had  considerable  war  paint  on 
and  went  after  existing  evils  and  proposed 
remedies  in  his  usual  lively  and  indepen- 
dent way,  which  brought  forth  an  interest- 
ing discussion,  some  of  the  Trustees  taking 
issue    with    him    upon    certain   propositions 

Mr.  Hatch  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Extension  Department  presented  visual 
education  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
very   interesting  exhibits. 

Mr.  Knowles  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia talked  upon  current  events  in  his- 
tory, describing  the  plan  as  it  is  being  used 
in  some  schools. 

Miss  Mary  Barmby,  Alameda  County 
Librarian,   set   forth   the   advantages   of  the 


County  Library  plan,  which  is  already  in  a 
number  of  districts  in  the  County. 

The  San  Leandro  Grammar  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  discoursed  music  remark- 
ably well  for  such  youngsters. 

All  present  were  taken  to  the  Hayward 
Hotel  for  luncheon.  The  proceedings  were 
exceedingly  gratifying.  Never  was  there 
an  assembly  of  men  and  women,  who  from 
beginning  to  end,  sustained  a  more  marked 
intensity  of  interest.  When  asked  at  what 
time  the  afternoon  session  should  close 
some  one  said,  "four  o'clock,"  and  actually 
the  Trustees  were  so  interested  that  it  was 
half  past  four  before  they  really  adjourned, 
and  the  Trustees  unanimously  asked  that 
the  Institute  be  repeated  each  year. 


New  World  Typewriting  Record 

At  the  Metropolitan!  Sanctioned  Type- 
writing Contest,  May  6th,  held  at  the  Miller 
School,  New  York,  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz, 
who  for  four  successive  years  held  the. 
World's  Championship  Trophy  for  fast  and 
accurate  typewriting,  made  a  new  record 
for  absolute  accuracy,  writing  118  words 
a  minute  for  15  consecutive  minutes.  The 
best  previous  record  was  69  words  a  min- 
ute for  absolute  accuracy.  Miss  Rose  L. 
Fritz  is  not  only  one  of  the  world's  most  | 
expert  touch  typists,  but  also  an  expert 
writer  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.  Both 
of  these  subjects  were  learned  by  Miss  | 
Fritz  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  author  of  "Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  published 
by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York.    . 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it   has  ever  been  because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 


GOOD   READING 

Some  Suggestions  for  Your  Supplementary  Order 


DAVIS-JULIEN  READERS 
Two  Books  for  Each  Grade 

Sea   Brownies — (Second    Grade) 

Part     I 40c 

Part    II 45c 

Evenings  with   Grandma — (Third   Grade) 

Part      I 45c 

Part    II 50c 


-(Fourth   Grade) 


Evenings  with  Grandpa- 
Part      I 

Part    II 

Days  with  Uncle  Jack — (Fifth  Grade) 

Part     I 

Part   II 


50c 
55c 

60c 
65c 


HALIBURTON   READERS 

Primer 30c        Second  Reader  •    35c 

First  Reader   30c        Third  Reader   40c 

Fourth  Reader   45c 

SNEDDEN'S— Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 40c 

STONE  AND  FICKETT 
Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies.... 35c        Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago 35c 

Prince  Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 48c 

HEATH'S   HOME  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

40  Volumes,  Including: 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not...     20c         Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince 30c 

Brown's   Rab   and   His   Friends 20c         Old    World    Wonder    Stories 20c 

Ruskin's    King   of   the    Golden    River....     20c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


NEW   YORK  BOSTON 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


G.    H.    CHILCOTE,    Manager. 


CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 
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CHOOSING    BETWEEN    WAR    AND 
PEACE 

(By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  honorary  president  of  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology of  Europe.) 

The  choice  between  entering  war  and 
remaining  neutral,  in  short  between  war 
and  peace,  may  be  a  choice  between  two 
evils  and  the  decision  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  lesser  evil. 

Let  us  admit  that  for  a  country  not  to 
be  equipped,  reasonably  or  adequately  for 
war  may  cause  it  not  to  receive  proper  at- 
tention and  respect  from  other  countries. 
Let  us  admit  this  to  be  a  great  evil.  Now 
let  us  set  over  against  this  evil  the  in- 
justice that  war  brings  to  innocent  people, 
non-combatants,  the  outrages  they  suffer, 
the  destruction  of  their  homes,  the  shooting 
of  them  in  cold  blood,  and  their  awful 
suffering  from  fear  and  terrorism  some- 
times visited  upon  them  through  military 
necessity.  Let  us  picture,  if  possible,  the 
almost  infinite  injustice  and  suffering  that, 
for  instance,  the  Russian  peasants  have 
experienced,  when  with  only  short  notice, 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  ordered 
by  their  own  generals  to  quit  their  homes, 
where  to  go  they  know  not,  many  with- 
out conveyances  to  carry  anything;  never- 
theless they  must  take  what  they  can  carry 
afoot — old  and  young,  bed-ridden,  sick  and 
crippled — must  depart  in  the  cold,  many 
scantily  clad,  the  poorest  who  are  in  the 
majority  suffering  the  worst.  Many,  of 
course,  die  on  the  way,  enduring  untold 
agony  from  exposure,  exhaustion  and  star- 
vation. Think  of  these  poor,  innocent, 
peaceful  peasants,  who  only  want  to  be  let 
alone,  whose  sons  and  fathers  were  torn 
from  them  to  go  to  the  front,  are,  after 
making  such  sacrifices  for  their  own  coun- 
try, now  forced  by  this  very  country  into 
ruin,  starvation  and  death ;  and  this  all  on 
account  of  military  necessity  of  their  own 
fatherland.  Think  of  this  infinite  suffering 
and  injustice  to  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
compare  it  with  the  admitted  evil  of  humili- 
ation, and  then  pray  tell  us  which  is  the 
lesser  evil.  The  long-lasting  and  para- 
mount effects  of  war  horrors  and  devasta- 
tion are  infinitely  a  greater  evil  than  the 
short  and  comparatively  temporary  effect 
of  neglect  of  dignity  and  honor,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  pride,  egotism  and  selfish- 
ness. 

Importance  of  Dignity  and  Honor  Idea 

Exaggerated 
If  nations  are  friendly,  they  often  will  not 
resent  most  discourteous  acts,  while  if 
unfriendly,  a  trivial  matter  may  "outrage" 
their  honor  and  dignity.  Once  two  nations 
came  near  going  to  war,  it  is  said,  because 
one  ambassador  was  seated  in  advance  of 
the  other  at  table. 

Consider  how  little  real  feeling  of  humili- 
ation (much  less  suffering)  there  is  among 
the  great  majority  of  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  whose  officials  claim  to  have  beert 
humiliated  by  the  words  or  acts  of  some 
other  government.  In  the  present  status  of 
humanitarian  feeling,  three-fourths  and 
probably  more  of  the  citizens  who  have  to 
do  the  fighting,  do  not  feel  this  kind  of 
humiliation ;  they  desire  to  be  let  alone,  and 
pursue  their  peaceful  occupations.  If  some 
of  them  do  feel  it,  it  is  generally  after 
efforts  are  made  to  stir  them  up  to  stand 
on  their  dignity.  This  dignity  or  honor 
idea  is  often  greatly  exaggerated.  The  of- 
ficials may  feel  it  especially,  but  that  may 
be  due  mainly  to  their  egotism.     But  how 


small  an  evil  it  is  in  comparison  with  the 
infinite  evils  and  injustices  of  war  upon  the 
great  majority  of  innocent  citizens,  who 
must  sacrifice  their  bodies  on  the  battle- 
field  or  themselves  at  home. 

Foolishness  of  Man 

It  is  estimated  that  criminals,  insane 
and  other  defectives  constitute  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  community.  If  we  consider 
all  the  evils  and  expense  these  unfortunate 
classes  bring  upon  society,  the  irrational 
management  which  allows  so  small  a  part 
of  the  community  to  cause  so  much  trouble, 
becomes  evident. 

This  absurd  management  on  the  part  of 
society  within  a  country  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  we  consider  the  arrangements  be- 
tween nations,  called  diplomacy,  and  the 
present  condition  of  Europe,  the  absurdity 
is  infinitely  worse. 


HAVE 


llaalihu    CtrAtiA-      Oculists    and  Physicians 
n  Cd  I  III  y  |  OllUllgj    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

Baa  ll  tills  I  Cuae  many  years  before  it  was 
Cauilllll  CJC3  offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  itii*  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^atxept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 
MURInE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 


THE  WHITEST  CRAYON  ON  EARTH 

BEST     1835 


gJHESg^rgi  ■■^iSJJ''  EiHi'S'gggjiririTE 


BEST    IN    1916 

Made  from  sterilized,  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  materials 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


Summer  Course 

for  Teachers  at 

Gregg  School 


The  Session  for  1916,  which  will  be- 
gin Monday,  July  3,  and  end  Friday, 
August  11,  will  be  especially  notable 
because  of  the 


Exposition  of  the 
New  Manual 

by  Mr.  Gregg. 


The  various  teaching  points  will  be 
carefully  brought  out,  and  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  fully  explained. 
As  the  improvements  in  the  Manual 
result  in  the  saving  of  considerable 
time  for  the  teacher,  and  in  the  simpli- 
fied and  more  logical  presentation  of 
many  of  the  lessons,  Mr.  Gregg's  ex- 
position will  be  welcomed  by  a  great 
many  teachers.  The  handling  of  the 
new  Manual  will  be  of  immense  im- 
portance to  progressive  teachers,  and 
to  learn  Mr.  Gregg's  methods  will  be 
to  get  the  best  possible  start.  It  is 
desirable  that  reservations  for  the  sum- 
mer session  be  made  early. 


OTHER  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

A  new  feature  for  1916  will  be  a  six 
weeks'  Reporting  Course,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fred  H.  Gurtler,  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
increase   their  speed. 

A  special  class  for  teachers  of  other  sys- 
tems wishing  to  change,  to  Gregg  Short- 
hand, gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
handling  the  work  in  changing  from  other 
systems  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Visits  to  big  business  houses  of  Chicago 
to  observe  actual  working  conditions  of 
modern  industry. 

Write  for  the  1916  Announcement 
Bulletin,  and  plan  now  to  get  the 
Gregg    training    this    summer     :     : 


Gregg  School 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago       -         -         -         Illinois 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  of  San  Jose,  has  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Manual  Training  and 
Vocational  Magazine  an  argument  on 
"Life  Career  Study"  in  the  high  schools 
of  San  Jose.  The  aptitude  of  students  is 
determined  largely  by  questionaries.  The 
questions  are  centered  largely  in  the  am- 
bition, ability  and  interests  from  the  stu- 
dent's viewpoint.  The  students  under  the 
class  lecture  system  are  told  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner  of  the  various  careers  open  to 
students,  the  difficulties,  possibilities,  the 
rewards,  and  we  hope  they  are  told  of  the 
many  failures.  In  the  following  article  he 
outlines  his  aims  and  purposes  as  follows: 

Eventually  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  four- 
semesters,  and-  later  on,  perhaps  a  four- 
years  course  in  Life  Career  Study.  The 
first  half  of  the  work  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
vote to  what  might  be  called  School  Career 
Study,  and  the  other  half  to  what  might  be 
called  Vocational  Career  Study.  The  School 
Career  Study  will  include  instruction  and 
training  in  such  matters  as  will  lead  to 
greater  efficiency  during  school  life  and  will 
aid  the  pupil  in  planning  his  course  of  work 
to  make  it  more  effective  as  a  preparation 
for  his  future  career.  The  Vocational  Car- 
eer Study  will  aim  to  set  before  the  pupil 
such  facts  as  should  lead  him  to  a  surer 
and  more  rapid  success  in  his  chosen  field. 
It  is  planned  to  make  the  School  Career 
Study  compulsory  and  the  Vocational  Car- 
eer Stud)r  optional.  As  the  avocational 
phase  of  a  life  career  is  bound  up  both  with 
the  school  aspect  and  the  vocational  aspect 
of  life,  the  question  of  a  desirable  avocation 
will  receive  its  due  share  of  consideration  in 
both  phases  of  the  work. 

The  vision  of  a  completer  course  in  life 
career  study  is  already  on  the  road  to  real- 
ization. To  the  original  limits  of  the  work 
there  has  been  added  recently  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  work  of  educational  guidance. 
During  the  first  semester  of  last  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  it  out,  every  pupil 
of  the  tenth  year  was  obliged  to  devote  an 
hour  a  day  for  one  month  to  the  education- 
al guidance  course.  During  the  last  semes- 
ter the  same  work  was  given  to  all  ninth 
year  pupils.  And  now  that  the  educational 
guidance  has  proven  its  worth,  it  is  to  be 
included  in  the  requirements  of  all  ninth 
year  students  of  the  future.  With  that  ad- 
vance consumated,  it  may  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that,  provided  our  present  progressive 
school  administration  continues,  it  will  be 
but  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  brief  space 
of  time  before  the  entire  proposal  will  have 
been  put  into  full  operation. 

The  Association  deplores  any  attempt  to 
militarize  this  country.  It  again  declares 
against  the  establishment  of  compulsorv 
military  training  in  the  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  reactionary  and  inconsis- 
ii  lit  with  American  ideals  and  standards. 
IIk  Association  expresses  its  approval  of 
the  policy  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
keeping  their  useful'  work  free  from  con- 
nection with  military  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  task  which  lies 
ahead  of  the  school  in  all  lands  and  coun- 
tries is  that  of  bending  its  energies  toward 
the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  international 
friendship,  justice,  and  ^ood  will.  Upon 
the  public  education  systems  of  each  state 
and  nation  lies  the  responsibility  of  "en- 
larging the  national  conceptions  and  pro- 
moting good  will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Entirely  new  values  and  standards 
for  judging  need  to  be  created  amonar  the 


different  peoples.  In  particular  the  school 
histories  need  to  be  rewritten  and  the 
teaching  in  history  and  geography  in  the 
schools  needs  to  be  entirely  redirected.  The 
emphasis  now  placed  on  the  deeds  of  the 
soldier  should  be  shifted  to  those  who  have 
created  the  best  of  our  civilization  and  ren- 
dered the  most  lasting  benefits  to  mankind. 
The  emphasis  now  placed  on  wars  should 
be  shifted  to  the  gains  to  civilization  made 
in  the  intervals  between  wars,  and  war 
should  be  shown  in  its  true  lights  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  what  civilization  creates.  The 
biologic,  economic,  and  human  waste  of 
war  should  be  emphasized,  and  the  fact 
that  war  is  the  breakdown  of  law  and  or- 
der and  civilized  society  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  young.  Upon  those  who  teach, 
but  especially  upon  those  who  organize  and 
administer  education,  rests  the  responsibil- 
ity of  creating  a  new  national  life  in  all 
countries — a  national  life  which  shall  prize 
the  fruits  of  civilization,  which  shall  honor 
most  of  those  who  advance  the  larger  in- 
terests of  mankind,  which  believes  in  in- 
ternational justice  and  good  will,  and  which 
looks  to  friendly  arbitration  rather  than  to 
brute  force  to  settle  the  difficulties  which 
may  arise  between  nations.  The  shaping 
of  a  new  international  policy  among  na- 
tions, looking  ultimately  toward  interna- 
tional peace  and  good  will  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  slow  gains  of  civilization,  calls 
for  educational  statesmanship  of  a  high 
order,  and  will  require  time  for  its  ac- 
complishment, but  such  represents  the 
greater  constructive  task  now  before  those 
who  direct  the  work  of  instruction  in  every 
nation. 

The  Most  Practical  of 
All   Practical  Things. 

A  recent  news  item  stated  that  in  some 
of  our  California  schools  the  children's 
shoes  were  to  be  cobbled  for  them  free 
of  charge  since  so  much  absence  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  child's  shoes  are  either 
at  the  shoemaker's  or  that  he  has  no  shoes 
fit  to  wear.  An  altruistic  idea,  but  here 
is  a  beter  one :  Teach  the  children  to 
cobble  their  own  shoes.  Even  girls  can 
learn  to  handle  the  shoemaker's  tools. 
The  outfit  for  the  amateur  cobblers  can 
be  bought  at  a  five-cent  store  all  com- 
plete for  about  eighty-five  cents.  To  block 
up  heels,  to  peg  half-soles,  to  sew  patches 
would  not  be  difficult  to  learn  nor  hard 
to  do.  In  just  the  matter  of  shoes  run 
over  at  the  side,  of  heels  worn  bias,  what 
a  vision  of  lopsided  standing,  crooked 
walking  and  distorted  muscular  and  spinal 
conditions  is  conjured  up  by  a  run-clown 
heel!  Teach  the  children  to  cobble.  It 
will  not  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  any 
man's  mouth,  for  certainly  no  man  now 
has  the  work  to  lose,  or  the  conditions 
would   not  be   as  they  are  today. 


"California  as  a  Health  Resort,"  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
S.  Sanders;  published  by  Bolte  and  Braden  Co., 
San  Francisco;  price  $2.00  postpaid;  edition  dc 
luxe,  $4.00. 

It  was  the  mineral  springs  of  California  which 
appealed  to  the  author,  an  English  physician,  and 
to  these  he  devotes  considerable  space  in  the 
volume.  Mingled,  however,  with  the  technical  in- 
formation which  was  the  author's  prime  incentive 
for  the  work,  is  a  surprising  amount  of  historical, 
educational  and  topographical  information,  sea- 
soned  with   a  touch   of  romance. 

It  is  the  delightful  naivete  of  Dr.  Sanders 
in  his  praise  of  California's  wonders,  that  makes 
it  a  most  refreshing  volume,  and  one  in  sharp 
contrast    to    the    disgusting    boastfulness    of    our 


native  authors,  or  the  foolsomeness  of  others. 
It  is  the  broad  statement  of  a  cosmopolitan  and 
eminent  physician,  who  writes  naturally  of  what 
he   sees. 

*  *        <■ 

"Elementary  French  Reader,"  by  Louis  A. 
Roux,  A.  B.;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  66   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York;   price,   50   cents. 

A  book  of  carefully  graded  selections  for  be- 
ginners. The  vocabulary  is  of  every-day  French, 
and   comparatively   simple. 

*  *        * 

"The  Playground  Book,"  by  Harry  Sperling, 
B.  S.;  published  by  the  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New 
York;    price,    $1.80. 

The  book  presents  a  fairly  limited  choice  of 
excellent  games  and  dances  adopted  to  play- 
ground conditions  and  purposes.  It  would  be  an 
excellent    help    to    any    new    beginner    in    play- 
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ground  work.  The  games,  dances  and  athletics 
presented  in  this  book,  are  not  new,  but  ex- 
cellent directions  are  furnished  to  successfully 
conduct  those  games,  dances  and  athletics,  which 
have    proven    themselves    successful. 

*  +      * 

"The  Plain  Storey  of  American  History,"  by 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D.;  published  by  the 
Macmillan   Company,  New  York. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  presenting  this 
book  is  expressed  in  the  title.  It  is  a  plain 
storey  of  the  achievements  of  human  beings  in 
that  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is 
now  the  United  States  of  America.  It  clearly 
relates  facts  without  detailed  explanations.  Its 
most  useful  role  will  be  as  an  introductory  to  a 
wider  study  of  our  history." 

*  *      * 

"Oral  English,"  by  John  M.  Brewer;  published 
by  Ginn  and  Company,  29  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;    price,    $1.00. 

In  the  most  practical  way  possible  this  new- 
text  book  leads  students  to  interest  themselves 
in  improving  the  talking  they  must  constantly 
do  at  home,  in  business,  and  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  It  takes  up  successively  all  the  common 
situations  in  which  talking  plays  a  part,  and 
treats  discussions,  interviews,  conversations,  ex- 
tempore plays,  and  advanced  argument  for  de- 
baters as  well  as 'explanations,  argument  for  be- 
ginners, narrations,  descriptions,  speeches  for 
special  occasions,  and  simple  business  talks. 

Four  chapters  deal  with  the  .manner  of  speak- 
ing— the  speaker's  appearance,  the  vocabulary, 
voice  improvement,  and  style.  Direct,  forceful 
talking  is  the  aim,  and  not  imitation  or  physi- 
ological   analysis. 

V  V         V 

"The  Principles  of  Health  Control,"  by  Francis 
M.  Walters,  A.  M.;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and 
■Company,    Boston,    Mass. 

This  book  strikes  a  little  different  key.  It 
handles  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  that  per- 
fect health  is  rarely  attained,  nad  that  the  pro- 
blem confronting  the  student  is  how  to  im- 
prove his  health  and  body  as  much  as  possible. 
Modern  life  in  all  its  phases,  tends  to  impair  the 
physical  organism.  There  should  be  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  of  how  weaknesses 
are  to  be  relieved  and  the  body  restored  to  its 
normal  condition.  In  this  book  the  author  aims 
to  give  more  attention  to  counteractive  and  re- 
cuperative agencies. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 
"Occupations,"    by    Enoch    Burton    Gowin    and 

William  Alonzo  Wheatley;  published  by  Ginn 
and    Company,   29    Beacon    Street,    Boston. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  a  combination  of 
vocational  guidance  and  vocational  information, 
with  emphasis  placed  strongly  upon  the  latter. 
Each  chapter  contains  numerous  exercises,  read- 
ing and  references,  the  special  purpose  of  the 
exercises  being  to  localize  information.  The 
text  permits  considerable  freedom,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  both  as  to  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  the  different  vocations  as  demanded  by  local 
conditions. 

V  V         V 

"McFadden  Language  Series,"  books  one -and 
two;  by  Effie  B.  McFadden;  published  by  Rand 
McNally  and   Company,  Chicago  and   New  York. 

Book  One  of  the  series  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools;  Book  Two  is  intended  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  The  lessons  contained  in  the  book 
have  been  put  to  practical  tests  in  the  school 
room;   the   experimental   has  been   omitted. 

The  material  follows  in  orderly  course,  one 
fact  at  a  time,  and  abundant  drill  and  exercise 
is  provided.  The  simplicity  of  the  explanations 
the  author  believes  will  create  self  reliance  in 
the   children. 

The  methods  suggested  to  help  the  child  cor- 
rect his  own  errors,  should  relieve  the  teacher 
of  much  work,  and  secure  more  accurate  work 
from   the   pupil-. 

♦  t       * 

"Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire,"  by  Etta  M. 
Underwood;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
66  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York;  price,  40   cents. 

This  little  book  tells  the  stories  of  various 
leaders  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  written 
for  young  children  with  a  view  of  appealing  to 
their  idealistic  temperaments.  It  is  the .  story 
of  characters  to  be  emulated. 
+      +      * 

"Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,"  edited  with  notes 
and  an  introduction  by  Max  J.  Herzberg;  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

To  foster  a  liking  for  Boswell  in  the  student 
of    English    is    a    worthy    and    perhaps    not    diffi- 


cult task.  He  stands  forth  as  a  mirror  of  his 
time  and  his  biography  of  Johnson  has  remain- 
ed   an    unquestioned    masterpiece. 

To  render  the  volume  fit  for  class  use.  much 
of  course  has  been  omitted  but  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  actual  selections  to  have  Bos- 
well tell  as  nearly  a  consecutive  story  as  pos- 
sible. His  words  have  not  been  altered,  although 
his  spelling  in  this  volume  has  been  modernized. 
The  editor  has  also  for  pedagogical  reasons, 
divided  the  book  into  chapters,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  original  editions  of  Boswell. 
+       +      + 

"Health  and  Safety."  by  Frances  Gulick  Jew- 
ett;  published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  29  Beacon 
Street,    Boston;    price,   40   cents. 

The  pages  of  this  little  volume  are  strictly 
devoted  .to  matters  of  personal  health.  They 
discuss  the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  hair,  finger 
nails,  teeth,  etc.  It  shows  why  cleanliness  and 
care  are  important,  and  uncleanliness  and  neg- 
lect dangerous.  Ventilation  and  other  principles 
of   hygiene   are   thoroughly   discussed. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
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"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill" 

General  Funston  before  he  joined  the 
National  Guard  for  a  trip  to  the  Philippines 
was  a   Kansas  school  teacher. 

*  *       * 

General  Joffre,  Von  Hindenburg,  Kitchn- 
er  and  other  great  generals  of  the  present 
war  are  old  men.  Perhaps  the  young  men 
have  too  high  ideals  of  modern  Christian 
civilization    to    he    chief    in    the    abattoir    of 

nations. 

+       *       * 

Superintendent  .Morris  James  of  Berke- 
ley did  a  brave  and  heroic  thing  for  the 
elementary  teachers  when  he  took  a  step 
forward  in  the  equalization  of  salaries  for 
equal  work,  without  regard  to  the  grade 
of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
positively  unjust  that  a  university  graduate 
without  experience  should  be  paid  more 
than     experienced     successful    teachers    for 

the  same  work. 

*  *       * 

F  M.  Lane,  principal  of  the  Washington 
School.  Fresno,  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  organizing  an  association  of  grammar 
school  principals.  This  is  an  important 
movement.  The  grammar  school  principals 
have  just  as  important  work  as  the  High 
School  principals  and  superintendents.  The 
time  is  here  when  the  grammar  school  prin- 
cipals must  stand  for  the  protection  and 
the  emphasis  of  elementary  education  or  the 
High  Schools  will  have  more  and  more 
domination.  We  do  not  mean,  that  the 
domination  of  the  High  Schools  is  neces- 
sarily  bad,  but  we  insist  that  grammar 
schools  know  their  problems  and  should 
co-operate  with  the  High  Schools  in  meet- 
in"-  them. 

+       *       * 

Here  is  to  Tennyson!  But  where,  oh, 
where  is  his.  "The  parliament  of  man,  the 
federation   of  the  world!" 

*  *       * 

The   State  of  California  may  look  for  a 
revival  in  practical  methods  in  drawing  now 
thai    I  >.    K.   Augsburg  has   returned. 
+       *       * 

In  1892  Edward  Hyatt  was  principal  and 
teacher  of  the  San  Jacinto  schools,  San 
Diego  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
County  Hoard  of  Education.  His  vacation 
was  devoted  to  camping  trips,  in  which 
he  made  the  snakes,  bugs  and  other  insects, 
and  nuisances  contribute  to  his  scientific 
knowledge^  At  this  time  a  law  was  in 
force  requiring  entomology  to  be  taught 
in  every  school  in  California.  The  P>oard 
of  Education  of  San  Diego  requested  Mr. 
Hyatt  to  write  a  bulletin  on  the  subject, 
lie  wrote.  Tt  was  a  good  one.    The  County 


paid  for  its  publication  and  distribution. 
Since  then  there  have  been  bulletins  and 
bulletins.  In  fact,  they  are  so  frequent 
and  so  numerous  that  if  they  were  preserved 
for  waste  paper  it  would  go  far  to  supply 
the  present  shortage.  However,  we  are 
writing  this  just  for  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  Bulletin,  written  in  1892  for  the 
schools  of  San  Diego  was  a  mighty  fine 
bulletin,  and  if  all  educational  bulletins 
were  as  well  edited,  we  would  not  hold  up 
our  hands  to  stop  the  awful  waste  of  paper, 
in  the  printing  of  ninety  four  per  cent  of 
the  modern  clay  bulletins.  They  are  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

*  *      * 

This  Journal  does  not  take  a  vacation 
in  July  and  August.  There  are  too  many 
important  things  happening  that  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  elementary  teachers 
for  the  Journal  to  rest  on  its  oars. 

*  *      * 

Winship's  Journal  of  Education  of  June 
8th  contains  a  page  article  on  Mrs.  O. 
Shepard  Barnum  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray, 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  tribute  to  Mrs.  Barnum  and  Mrs.  Ray 
is  handled  by  Mr.  Winship  in  his  character- 
istic manner. 

•fr        4"        <■ 

Here  I  raise  my  Ebenezer!  Just  as  Sam- 
uel of  old  built  an  Ebenezer  to  mark  the 
place  where  divine  help  came  to  him,  so  we 
today  raise  our  Ebenezer  as  a  cry  for  help, 
for  truth  as  between  the  forces  of  peace 
and  preparedness,  between  the  voice  of 
shot  and  shell  and  the  silence  of  the  still 
small  voice  of  conscience ;  between  Kipling 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  between  the 
commandment  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,"  and 
the  general's  command,  "Fire!  between  my 
country,  right  or  wrong,  but  first  of  all 
my  country,"  or  the  patriotism  that  knows 
no  boundary  lines.  To  quote  Lowell :  "In 
the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have 
equal  claim." 


The  Red  Bluff  Daily  News  of  May 
27th  contained  a  column  report  on  the 
schools  by  Supt.  J.  D.  Sweeney.  The 
Red  Bluff  Schools  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition. There  is  no  man  in  California 
better  qualified  by  experience  and  tem- 
perament than  Mr.  Sweeney  to  super- 
vise   an     efficient    school    system. 

•*•  V  V 

The    teacher    at    Milpitas,    Santa    Clara 

count}',     made     five     pupils,     who     insulted 

the    flag,    salute   it   with    proper   respect. 
•$.      ■{■       ■{■ 

The  Desmond  Service,  Yosemite  Nat- 
ional Park,  is  revolutionizing  affairs  in 
the  valley  this  year.  Thousands  of  people 
are  making  Yosemite  their  Summer  camp 
and  the  Desmond  Service  is  commented 
on  favorably  by  everybody  wdio  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  well  known 
establishment. 

+      *       * 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News,  is  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  X.  E.  A..  New  York,  July  1  to 
8,  several  times. 

+       *       + 

E.  B.  De  Oroot,  director,  department 
of  Physical  Education,  San  Francisco,  is 
President  of  the  Deparment  of  the  N.  E. 
A.    of    Physical    Education. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  San  Diego  State 
Normal  School  announces  a  Summer  quar- 
ter from  July  5th  to  September  29th.  The 
Bulletin  contains  much  interesting  informa- 
tion  for  prospective  students. 

*  *      + 

Alex  Sheriffs,  city  superintendent  of  San 
Jose  was  tried  and  found  technically  guilty 
of  not  visiting  every  school  room  as  re- 
quired by  law.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  our  best  officials  are  technically  guilty 
of  the  same  offense. 

*  *      * 

Caspar  Hodgson,  David  Snedden  and  Dr. 
Suzzalo  are  given  as  three  of  Stanford's 
ten  greatest  graduates. 

*  *       * 

Supt.  C.  C.  Hughes,  city  superintendent 
of  Sacramento  schools  is  making  a  record 
for  sane  and  essential  developments  in  the 
Sacramento  school  system.  It  has  been 
said  that  once  a  professional  educator  leaves 
the  ranks  for  Commercial  pursuits  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  come  back.  Charlie 
Hughes  has  not  only  come  back,  but  climb- 
ed higher  on  the  educational  spiral  of  suc- 
cess. 

+      +      + 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco 
has  appointed  teachers  and  rearranged  the 
department  of  physical  education  under 
Prof.  De  Groot  in  a  way  to  make  it  especial- 
lv  efficient. 

*  *       + 

Dr.  John  Henry  Gray,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  on  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Horace  Rebok  has  secured  him  for 
the  commencement  address  at  Santa  Mon- 
ica. 

*  *       * 

Paul  Ward,  principal  of  the  Red  Bluff 
High  School,  a  fine  school  man,  a  splendid 
citizen,  is  on  a  visit  to  the  educational 
centers  of  San  Francisco  bay  region. 

*  +       * 

"The  Pendulum  of  Progress"  is  the  title 
of  the  address  delivered  by  Herbert  O. 
Williams,  principal  of  the  Sacramento  High 
School  at  the  California  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  address  is  one  of  the 
most  vital,  interesting  and  serviceable  that 
has  come  to  the  educational  desk  for  a  long 
time.    It  is  certainly  with  a  careful  reading. 

*  +       + 

D.  R.  Augsburg,  the  author  of  Augus- 
burg  drawing  system,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Augsburg  as  a  teacher,  in- 
stitute lecturer,  and  writer  on  drawing  has 
the  ability  to  get  results.  He  may  not  fit 
Prof.  Bailey's  definition  of  art  but  that  may 
lie  to  his  credit.  The  State  of  California  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  having  him  once 
more  in  one  of  her  educational  institutions. 
Prof.  Augsburg  will  arrive  in  San  Francis- 
co early  in  July. 

*  ♦       * 

The  convention  of  the  High  School  Prin- 
cipals  will   be   held   at   Riverside,    Dec.    19, 

1916. 

■{■       ■£       ■]■ 

Henry  Spalding,  the  enterprising  clerk  of  the 
San  Bruno  Park  School,  San  Mateo  county,  has 
sent  the  Journal  a  neat  and  attractive  commence- 
ment program.  Supt.  Roy  Cloud  made  the 
graduating  address.  The  exercises  were  held 
June    16th. 

**•  T  V 

The  Teachers  and  School  Committee  of  Los 
Angeles  had  the  Board  of  Education  pass  reso- 
lutions strongly  condemning  the  publicity  given 
to  the  names  of  teachers  to  be  dropped  from  the 
department. 
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Frank  H.  Ball,  supervisor  of  Manual  Training 
of  Pittsburg  has  been  elected  as  the  successor  of 
Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich  to  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics  of  Santa  Barbara.  President  Ball 
holds  a  Masters  degree  from  Chicago  Univers- 
ity. He  was  also  special  teacher  of  Manual  Arts 
in  Cincinnati  for  seven  years.  He  also  taught 
in    California   for   a    short    time. 

*  +      + 

Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich  has  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  to 
marry  Lewis  K.  Morse,  the  treasurer  of  Wellsley 
College.  They  will  be  married  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  July  1st,  and  will  leave  immediately 
after  for  a  trip  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Morse  is  a 
prominent  attorney,  and  has  large  interests  in 
Massachusetts.  Miss  Rich  has  accomplished  a 
great  work  for  the  State  of  California  and  the 
foundation  which  she  laid  in  Manual  Arts  and 
Home    Economics   will   always   be    remembered. 

*  +      * 

The  Kansas  Teacher  announces  at  this  early 
date  that  at  the  association  meeting  in  next 
September,  J.  H.  Francis  and  Mary  Antin  will 
be  the  speakers,  and  the  attractions  will  be  either 
Ex-President  Taft  or  Harry  Lauder.  What  a 
contrast  ! 

*  ♦      ♦ 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  foi 
the  week  of  June  1st,  contains  a  full  page  record 
of  the  success  of  The  World  Book  Co.  of 
which  C.  W.  Hodgson  is  the  president  and 
manager.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  also  included  in  the 
list  of  the  graduates  of  Stanford  who  have  made 
good.  His  many  personal  friends  in  California 
always  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  attainments. 
+      *      + 

The  Coronado  High  School  Board  of  School 
Trustees  sent  out  a  very  neat  invitation  to  the 
first  annual  commencement  exercises  to  be  held 
June  23,    1916,   in   the   school   auditorium. 

P.  B.  Westerman,  principal  of  the  Oakdale 
High  School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Sutter  Creek  High  School.  Prof.  Westerman 
was  presented  with  a  good  watch  by  the  student 
body.  •$"      *fr      & 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Education  has  a  strict 
rule  which  automatically  drops  at  the  end  of 
the  year  all  teachers  who  get  married  during  the, 
school  year.  Under  this  rule  Mrs.  Alice  Catania, 
Miss  Lucy  V.  Baron,  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Nason 
lost  their  positions.  The  rule  forcing  teachers 
who  marry  to  lose  their  positions  is  certainly 
a  bad  rule,  and  now  that  women  have  a  .-vote, 
they  should  vote  for  people  that  are  not  con- 
trolled   by    such    rules. 

<•      *      + 

Miss  Blanche  Vance,  formerly  president  ol 
Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club,  is  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  New 
York,   July   1    to   8. 

+       +       + 

The  Yosemite  Valley  Summer  School  will  open 
on  July  15.  For  information  address,  Los  Ange- 
les  City  Teachers'   Club,  202   Trinity   Building. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION 
i  Address   delivered   before   California   Council    of 
Education,   Southern   Section,    November,    1915, 
by   Rockwell   D.   Hunt,   University  of  Southern 
California,    Los   Angeles.) 


ROCKWELL    D.     HUNT 

■■The  tiling  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done:  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun."  In  these  words  of  cryptic  finality  the 
ancient  preacher  declares  the  essential  vanity 
of  our  puny  human  devices.  The  psalmist  said  in 
his  haste,  "All  men  are  liars."  In  this  pentacos- 
tal  hour  of  world  calamity  and  this  flux  of 
American  educational  notions,  one  may  perhaps 
be  not  wholly  unforgivable  if  one  should  voice 
with  calm  deliberation  the  sentiment  which  the 
psalmist  cried  out  in  his  haste. 

What  is  more  persistent  than  human  nature? 
And  i-  it  not  humbling  to  note  the  thin  and 
fragile  partition  that  separates  between  our 
mosl  boasted  civilization  and  the  blackest  savag- 
ery? Where  is  the  deliverer  who  shall  lead  us 
through  the  liery  crucible  of  envenomed  hate 
into  the  radiant  atmosphere  of  world  peace?  And 
what  educational  Moses  shall  be  found  to  resolve 
our  multitudinous  cross-currents  of  theorizing 
into  the  deep  channel  of  secure  and  established 
metes    and    bounds? 

I  las  not  the  life  story  of  each  generation  been 
to  be  born,  to  eat  anil  drink,  to  grow  up,  love 
and  hate,  and  hand  down  life's  poor  guerdon  to 
the  next  generation  in  the  relay  of  the  ages?  Is 
progress  actual?  Is  innovation  ever  other  than 
futile?  Is  it  true  there  is  no'thing  new  under 
the   sun? 

The  persistent  forces  of  human  experience  are 
at  once  our  despair  and  our  salvation.  It  is 
they  that  stay  the  hand  of  a  centrifugal  power 
which  would  ruthlessly  destroy  the  poise  and 
balance  of  life,  that  halt  the  triumphal  entry  of 
a  hostile  army  which  would  render  life  devoid 
of  all  symmetry  and  form.  Without  the  persis- 
tent forces  of  life  there  would  indeed  be  naught 
but   disintegration   and   despair. 

The  planet-  being  held  true  in  their  orbits 
yet  move;  so  the  constant  factors  of  life  make 
possible    continuous    and    orderly    change. 

It  i-  not  all  of  life  to  live.  Thus  runs  an 
ancient  Japanese  proverb:  "One  ideograph  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold." 
"In  life."  write-  one.  "there  are  lower  and  high- 
er currents.  Too  many  set  only  the  lower  sails 
and  catch  only  the  win'ds  which  blow  along 
on  earthly  levels.  Bui  there  also  are  winds 
which  blow  down  from  the  mountains  of  God." 
True,  man  is  powerless  to  create  a  -ingle  atom 
of  new  matter:  yel  he  possesses  the  more  than 
royal  prerogative  of  effecting  new  and  multiplied 
combination-  of  existent  matter,  of  adapting 
himself  to  the  totality  of  environment  and  sbap- 
ing  the  totality  of  environment  to  his  own  imper- 
ious purposes  with  such  infinite  variety  of  mani- 
festation as  to  make  him  the  most  marvelous 
creator    next    to    God    him -elf. 

"The  New  Education," — what  an  evasive  and 
elastic    phrase!     What    an    endless    variety    of    eh 


ments  are  discernible!  In  how  many  ways  its 
varied  phases  function  on  the  intellectual  retina— 
for,  to  borrow  a  notable  phrase  from  Carlyle, 
"the  eye  sees  what  the  eye  brings  means  of 
seeing." 

What  do  I  see  in  the  Xew  Education?  Many 
things,  even  though  my  eye  is  slightly  trained 
and  much  is  doubtless  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly.  The  merest  catalogue  of  specific  items 
that  a  hasty  glance  will  disclose  is  itself  both 
illuminating    and    impressive. 

1.  Public    Health    Movement 

Sound  physical  foundations  are  sought  through 
the  school  clinic,  the  hot  lunch,  the  playground 
movement,  school  and  home  sanitation,  the  pro- 
hibition of  harmful  child  labor,  and  open  air 
treatment  for  normal  as  well  as  abnormal  chil- 
dren. Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  levies  a 
heavy  tribute  which  it  were  unjust  to  place  on 
innocent    and    helpless    childhood. 

2.  Industrial    Education    and    Vocational    Guid- 

ance. 
Doubtless  serious  mistakes  are  being  com- 
mitted here  and  there  in  the  name  of  worthy 
endeavor  and  by  virtue  of  a  consuming  desire 
to  bring  things  to  pass, — mistakes  that  must  later 
be  corrected  at  great  cost.  But  at  least  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  "liberal"  and-  cultural 
value  of  a  trade  as  a  means  to  the  self-discovery 
of  a  child;  we  are  slowly  increasing  faith  in 
pre-vocational  training  and  in  vocational  coun- 
sel as  avenues  to  the  unfoldment  of  the  larger 
and  higher  life  of-  the  individual.  I  think 
Prince  Hopkins  of  Boyland  not  wholly  vision- 
ary in  his  dictum,  "Education  should  make  ideals 
so  practical  that  every  day  affairs  will  become 
ideals."  Here  real  progress  lowly  achieved 
is  better  than  rapid  movement  falsely  made. 
A  stratified  society  as  a  result  of  a  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge  would  be  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  or  our  American  demo- 
cracy and  disastrous  at  length  to  our  Christian 
civilization. 

3.  Sex    Education 

A  subject  that  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  few 
absolutely  fundamental  instincts  of  the  species, 
and  of  all  life.  The  ignorant  and  vicious  pervis- 
ion  of  the  sex  instinct,  as  manifested  in  prostitu- 
tion, mis-mating,  and  the  divorce  evil,  constitutes 
a  situation  so  appalling  as  to  threaten  the  future 
of  the  race  itself.  The  conspiracy  of  silence  is 
about  to  be  ended,  but  we  must  take  heed  lest 
for  it  there  shall  be  substituted  a  conspiracy 
of  noisy — if  well  intentioned — ignorance.  For 
this  basic  problem  there  can  be  no  final  solu- 
tion except  in  the  wise  education  of  the  boy 
and  girl.  The  goal  is  yet  a  long  way  off:  but 
for  every  evil  there  is  a  way  of  escape — a  "new 
conscience"  on  the  "ancient  evil"  can  and  must 
be    developed. 

4.  Continuation   Schools 

The  vacation  school  has  become  a  fairly  well 
established  feature  in  many  of  our  communities, 
but  the  continuation  school  proper  has  scarcely 
emerged  into  a  view  above  our  horizon  of  the 
West.  Vocational  continuation  schools  are  "for 
that  half  of  the  children  of  14  years  and  up  to 
have  quit  school  for  work,  mostly  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade,  unprepared  for  life  and  achieve- 
ment." The  report  of  the  committee  on  indus- 
trial education  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  insists  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  premises,  "the  rights  of  the  child  and  the 
obligation  of  the  State."  "Witness  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  with  a  magnificent  equipment 
and  earnest  endeavor  getting  in  less  than  a 
thousand  14  to  16  year  child  workers  out  of 
90,000  in  her  streets  and  blind  alley  jobs."  It 
is  only  social  justice  to  demand  reasonable  com- 
pulsion. Wisconsin  is  setting  the  pace  in  this 
particular.  "I  have  spent  several  winters  almost 
within  sight  of  your  University  building,"  writes 
Mr.  II.  I'..  Miles,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Industrial  Education.  "I  have 
studied  your  local  situation  and  am  wondering 
when  some  person  or  group  will  be  seriously 
enough  interested  in  the  thousands  of  youthful 
workers  in  your  community  to  start  continuation 
schools:  I  pray  it  may  be  soon." 
5.     Schools  as  Social  and   Civic   Centers 

In  this  respect  California  has  placed  herself 
well  in  the  vanguard  among  States  so  far  as  per- 
missive legislation  is  concerned:  it  remains  only 
for  us  to  avail  ourselves  fully  of  the  facilities 
afforded  not.  only  to  make  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant  hut  also  to  give  impetus  to  the 
wider  dissemination  of  the  social  and  civic  spirit 

for    which    the    school    should    always    stand. 


6.  Education   for  Citizenship 

The  faithful  and  intelligent  citizen,  said  Henry 
Van  Dyke, — and  he  voices  a  very  general  senti- 
ment of  the  day, — is  the  final  object  of  educa- 
tion. Citizenship  in  America  is  "implicated  in 
almost  every  human  relation."  "To  train  for  good 
citizenship  is  to  train  for  domestic  virtues,  for 
spiritual  graces,  for  social  decorum,  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  rectitude,  for  political 
righteousness."  The  task  is  inspiring:  it  is 
being  studied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  other  civic  organizations.  As  in 
other  contemporaneous  endeavor,  a  most  press- 
ing problem  in  citizenship  education  is  that  of 
securing  properly   equipped   teachers. 

7.  Adult   Education 

Here    is    a    most    significant    movement,    as   yet 


VACATION 
LAND 


What  section  of  California  holds  forth 
such  inducement  to  the  vacationist  as  that 
traversed  by  the  Northwestern  Pacific  R. 
R. ?  Anglers  will  find  the  finest  fishing; 
sportsmen  an  abundance  of  furred  or  feath- 
ered game;  swimmers  and  bathers  have  a 
wide  choice  of  ocean,  river  and  bay;  lovers 
of  wild  primitive  spots  will  find  miles  cf 
great  redwoods  and  other  forests;  rugged 
mountains  and  elevations  will  appeal  to 
trampers.  This  wonderous  collection  of 
nature  begins  at  Sausalito  and  extends  to 
the  world-wide  old  forests  of  Humboldt 
county.      Low    excursion    fares. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  all  this 
in  detail  is  found  in  the  booklet,  Vacation- 
1916,  free  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A., 
808  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 


Saboba  Hot  Springs 

SAN    JACINTO,     CAL. 

The  ideal  place  to  spend  your  vacation. 
Special  rates  of  $11.50  per  week  to  teach- 
ers. No  charge  for  baths.  Swimming  pool. 
Oranges  picked  from  trees.  Here  health 
and  pleasure  travel  hand  in  hand.  It  is 
worth  going  five  hundred  miles  just  to 
drink  the  famous  water  of  the  Lithia  Hot 
Springs. 

Saboba   is  located  in  the   land  made 
famous   by    Ramona 


MRS.  P.  A.  JOHNSON 
San  Jacinto,   Cal. 


TEACHERS,  FOR  VACATION 
GO  TO 

KEEN  CAMP 


Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;   elevation,  5,000  feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping.  Fine 
meals. 

For  literature,  address — 

ANITA  L.  WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.       KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 
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scarcely  begun.  At  last  we  are  beginning  to 
discern  the  difference  between  popular  educa- 
tion and  universal  education,  and  to  demand 
the  latter;  the  schools  of  tomorrow  must  meet 
this  demand.  "In  the  nineteenth  century,"  says 
Chancellor  E.  E.  Brown,  "universal  education 
was  generally  understood  to  mean  the  educa- 
tion of  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people 
in  the  rudiments  of  scholastic  learning.  Now  it 
is  fast  coming  to  mean  the  education  of  all  the 
people,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  not  merely 
in  those  rudiments,  but  in  preparation  for  all 
their  needs  to  which  education  may  be  made  to 
minister."  (Education  Bi-Monthly,  Oct.  'IS.) 
"Popular  education,"  writes  Sueprintendent  Wil- 
son, "renders  general  service  to  all,  whereas  uni- 
versal education  renders  the  largest  possible 
service  to  each."  The  phase  of  adult  education 
that  appeals  most  strongly  is  that  among  the 
alien  population  of  our  cities  where  it  is  com- 
bined with  training  for  citizenship.  So  signifi- 
cant is  this  movement  that  if  allowed  to  come 
to  full  power  it  will  with  related  phases  be  noth- 
ing less  than  transforming  to  whole  sections  of 
our  population  in  the  life  of  the  body  politic. 

8.  Teaching  in   the   Home 

Only  the  slightest  beginnings  have  been  made 
in  this  phase  of  the  movement  towards  universal 
education — and  yet  it  is  a  most  interesting  phase 
and  one  fraught  with  much  hope.  In  hundreds 
of  homes  the  devoted,  tactful,  prepared  teacher 
may  be  a  veritable  domestic  evangel.  If,  as  has 
often  been  observed,  the'  home  may  be  bene- 
ficially affected  by  the  school  through  the  circuit- 
ous route  of  the  little  child,  how  much  more 
direct  contact  with  and  concrete  instruction 
from  the  discreet  teacher  herself.  But  discre- 
tion is  here  an   indispensable  virtue. 

9.  The   Educational   Survey 

It  is  an  age  of  educational  dynamics.  Things, 
practices  and  institutions  that  have  existed  from 
time  out  of  mind  are  today  confronted  with  a 
challenge.  Educational  methods — even  the  "bas- 
al concepts"  of  educational  philosophy — are  held 
up  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  searched  through 
and  through.  Progress!  Efficiency!  Get  results' 
— such  is  the  shibboleth  for  contemporaneous 
success.  Consequently  the  deadly  "expert"  in 
school-craft  —  the  "educational  engineer"  —  is 
abroad  ill  the  land,  and  as  a  result  of  his  prob- 
ings  we  witness  the  growing  volume  of  a  new 
kind  of  literature  known  as  the  Educational 
Survey.  "The  movement  for  great  efficiency," 
writes  Mr.  Wilson,  "seems  to  have  as  its  central 
motive  force  the  slogan  that  everything — in  con- 
tent, organization,  technique  of  teaching — which 
maintains  its  present  position  of  influence  in  the 
school  must  be  shown  to  be  more  serviceable 
in  securing  the  ends  sought  through  public  edu- 
cation than  something  else.  Unless  it  can  meet 
this  crucial  test,  it  must  give  way  to  the  other 
type  of  thing  which  promises  more."  This  sure- 
ly is  a  most  hopeful  course  of  treatment — pro- 
vided the  educational  doctor  is  of  the  right 
school  (allopath,  homopath,  or  osteopath!),  and 
is  capable  of  making  correct  diagnosis,  and  de- 
pending on  the  skill  of  the  wisdom-surgeon  in 
performing  difficult  operations!  At  least  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  need  for  special  courses 
for  superintendents  and  other  administrative  of- 
ficers in  psychology,  sociology,  economics  and 
government.  In  competent  hands  the  endeavor 
to  apply  the  principles  of  scientific  measure- 
ment of  results  must  be  tremendously  beneficial, 
whether  this  be  the  use  of  the  Binet-Simon 
mental  tests  on  the  individual  child  or  the 
widest   survey   of   a   metropolitan   school   district. 

10.  The     Intermediate    School    and    the    Junior 

College 
A  noteworthy  phase  of  the  New  Education, 
particularly  in  California,  is  found  in  the  pro- 
gress of  two  new  types  of  school,  the  junior 
high  school,  an  organization  of  grades  seven, 
eight  and  nine,  "to  provide  by  various  means  for 
individual  differences,  especially  by  an  earlier 
introduction  of  pre-vocational  work  and  of  sub- 
jects usually  taught  in  the  high  school";  and  the 
junior  college,  an  institution  that  carries  the 
student  through  the  13th  and  14th  grades,  that 
is,  through  the  lower  division  of  college  work. 
I  can  not  here  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these 
most  interesting  phases  of  a  new  articulation 
of  grades,  involving,  among  other  things,  a  re- 
vised conception  of  the  taxpayer's  obligations: 
I,am  at  present  simply  recording  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  a  movement  that  seems  destined  rap- 
idly to  gain  recognition  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems  of  many  American   States. 

11.  Schooling  the  Whole  Child 

In  a  very  interesting  book  on  Modern  Cities 
(Pollock  and  Morgan,  p.  278)  we  read:  "No 
more  important  idea  has  ever  been  advanced 
in  education  than  the  modern  conception  that 
the   whole   child   goes   to   school,   that   the   school 
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takes  the  place  of  the  parent,  not  only  in  giv- 
ing mental  instruction,  but  in  caring  for  every 
phase  of  the  child's  welfare."  Thus  the  school 
must  guard  against  disease  and  preserve  health, 
it  must  ward  off  all  the  vicious  habits  and  foster 
good  morals,  it  must  prevent  aimless  endeaver 
and  undertake  vocational  guidance — in  short,  it 
must  concern  itself  with  the  full  circle  of  the 
total  life  of  the  child  and  not  restrict  itself  to 
particular  segments.  This  is  indeed  interesting, 
and  fully  as  consequential  as  interesting.  Wheth- 
er the  school  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  parent, 
or  to  supplement  the  life  of  the  home  is  indeed 
a  weighty  matter,  a  matter  that  gravely  con- 
cerns not  alone  the  school  but  the  family  life, 
on  the  integrity  of  which  no  less  fundamentally 
than  on  the  perfection  of  the  school  depends 
the  future  of  progress  and  of  civilization.  At 
this  point  I  am  far  from  dogmatizing:  I  am 
rather  calling  for  sober  reflection  and  mature 
deliberation. 
12.     Recognition    of   the    Religious    Factor 

At'  this  vital  point  the  typical  American 
school-man  has  virtually  confessed  himself  help- 
less, a  victim  of  baffled  thought.  Here  and 
there  some  glimmering  of  light  has  penetrated 
to  the  educational  pathway  only  to  be  again 
obscured  in  the  mists.  Meanwhile  who  can 
aver  that  "the  whole  child  goes  to  school" 
when  the  child  is  the.  innocent  victim  of  a  sys- 
tem of  schooling  that  assiduously  excludes  the 
special  factor  that  makes  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
spiritual    nature?      Nevertheless,    the    picture    of 


the  New  Education  would  not  be  complete  if  it 
did  not  reveal  in  the  background  the  religious 
phase.  Notable  among  recent  indications  is  the 
essay  contest  for  the  prize  of  $1,000,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  on  "The  Essential  Place  of  Religion 
in  Education  with  an  Outline  Plan  for  Introduc- 
ing into  the  Public  Schools."  It  is  a  matter 
for  genuine  felicitation  that  the  decision  of  the 
judges  awarded  the  prize  to  Professor  Charles 
E.   Rugh,    of   the    University   of    California. 

Spiritual  existence  is  the  essential  meaning 
of  human  life.  Because  the  object  of  life  is 
growth,  because  the  ground  of  his  culture  lies  in 
his  own  nature,  because  he  possesses  the  divine 
powers  of  the  soul,  man  is  a  greater  name  than 
prince  or  king!  I  believe  a  future  generation 
of  educational  leaders  will  view  with'  amazement 
the  dullness  and  slowness  of  heart  exhibited  by 
our  generation  in  stolidly  blinking  this  funda- 
mental issue.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
recognize  candidly  the  power  and  the  peril  of 
this  phase  of  education   and   of   life? 

I  have  thus  catalogued  twelve  items  from  the 
panorama  of  the  New  Education — one  for  each 
month  of  the  calendar  year.  Like  the  separation 
into  months,  this  division  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary. Doubtless  other  specific  items,  will  occur 
to  many  minds.  I  have  not  mentioned  Dr. 
Montessori,  nor  Mrs.  Stoner  nor  the  Gary  plan; 
I  have  said  nothing  of  school  credits  for  home 
work'  nor  of  special  schools  for  exceptional 
children;   nor   of   the   marvelously   growing  even- 
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ing    schools;   all    these    may    perhaps    be   implied 
somewhere   in   the  above   catalogue. 

My  attempt  to  formulate  this  catalogue  is 
confessedly  presumptuous  in  view  of  the  recent 
remarkable  address  of  Chancellor  E.  E.  Brown 
of  Educational  Progress  for  the  Past  Fifteen 
Vcars,  which  address  is  now  available  in  the 
Educational  Bi-Monthly.  Chancellor  Brown 
points  nut,  in  one  compact  paragraph  each,  fif- 
teen salient  features  in  recent  educational  pro- 
gress, I  have  been  tempted  to  reproduce  these 
luminous  paragraphs  in  their  entirety,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  endeavoring  to  suggest  their 
content  in  one  line  each — which  I  have  found 
no  easy  task.  Retaining  Dr.  Brown's  numbers, 
we   i !i ii -   have    these   salient   features: 

1.  Education  for  all  the  people,  of  all  ages  and 
conditions. 

2.  Enormous  lateral  expansion  of  social  edu- 
cational   activities. 

3.  Intelligent  adaptation  of  school-room  activ- 

ity   to   the  actual    needs   of  real   children. 

4.  Industrial  foundations  and  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

5.  "Social  Service"  as  a  distinct  educational 
development. 

6      A    new    statement    of   educational   theory. 

7.  Application  of  exact  measurement  and  sta- 
tistical  analysis. 

S.  The  educational  survey  and  more  complete 
organization  of  public  education. 

9.  Private  beneficence  for  public  education. 
(  Numerous  examples.) 

10.  Standardization  (as  by  universities,  the  Car- 
negie   Foundation,   etc.) 

11.  Extraordinary  increase  in  high  school  at- 
tendance. 

12.  Slow  and  uncertain  advance  in  line  arts, 
morals    and    religion. 

13.  Professional   training  of' teachers. 

14.  Education  of  distant  and  dependent  peo- 
ples. 

15.  Advance  of  education  into  international  de- 
velopment. 

1 1  remains  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reduce  these  dozen  or  more  of  promi- 
nent features  of  the  Xew  Education  to  some- 
what lower  rerms.  It  should  at  least  be  pos- 
sible to  group  the  months  of  the  calendar  into 
the  four  seasons,  even  though  for  Southern 
California  such  grouping  must  be  largely  con- 
ventional   and    indistinct. 

Chancellor  Brown  points  out  three  "capital 
and  overshadowing  issues:  namely  (1)  justice 
and  good  will  among  nations,  (2)  justice  and 
good  will  among  the  different  races  of  men, 
and  (3)  justice  and  good  will  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  our  industrial  society.  The 
goal  of  education,  he  declares,  is  "to  prepare 
all    men    to    live   as   co-operative   human    beings." 

I  do  not  conceive  these  great  issues  concern- 
ing fundamental  justice  and  this  ultimate  goal 
(■I  education  to  be  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
expression  of  our  own  day.  The  important  ques- 
linn  now  is,  how  do  the  contemporaneous  ten- 
dencies in  education  relate  themselves  to  the 
great  issues?  are  they  contributing  toward  the 
realization  of  the  final  goal?  to  what  extent? 
Reduced  to  lowest  terms,  what  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  the   New  Education? 

In  seeking  to  answer  in  a  word  these  difficult 
questions  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  due  regard 
for  our  educational  past,  which  those  who  ad- 
vocate some  new  thing  are  often  all  too  ready 
t"  belittle.  The  ancients  are  still  our  teach- 
ers:   old    men   are   still   wise   for   counsel. 

Eliminating  now  all  superfluities  and  incidental 
considerations,  I  have,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  re- 
duced the  best  I  have  seen  in  all  the  multifarious 
elements    of    the    Xew    (education    to    these   four: 

1.  Such  a  lateral  expansion  of  education  as 
will    ultimately    make    it    universal. 

2.  A  recognition  that  rightly  viewed  all  edu- 
cation   in    vocational    in    the    highest    sense. 

3.  Testing  all  theory  and  practice  by  a  sci- 
entific   measurement    of    the    fruits. 

4.  The  universal  implantation  of  the  ideal  of 
"social    service." 

And  I  venture  to  take  one  step  further  yet 
and  declare  that  the  whole  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  but  one  phase  of  the  social  problem, 
which  is  "the  problem  of  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another.  It  is  the  problem  (says  Ell- 
wood  I  of  human  living  together  and  can  not  be 
confined  to  any  statement  of  economic,  eugenic 
or    other    one-sided     terms." 

This  great  problem  of  problems  can  be  solved. 
The   means  are  at   hand.     Upon   us.   to   whom   is 

ommitted  the  work  of  teaching  the  young,  is 
bestowed  the  honor  and  laid  the  responsibility 
of  having  a  leading  part  in  this  transcendent 
task.  "Our  goal,"  say-  Chancellor  Brown,  "is 
a    society    which    shall     seek    after    the    best    by 

seeking   out   the   best   in   every   man. 


A  true  teacher  is  a  lover  of  truth  and  the 
friend  of  man.  To  him  it  is  given  to  educate 
men.  "What  a  work,  to  give  souls  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  wings!"  To  win  men  to  truth 
is  nobler  than  to  capture  an  army;  to  unlock 
the  soul  is  diviner  than  to  discover  a  continent. 
*        *        * 

SUMMARY     OF     PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE 

STATE     BOARD     OF     EDUCATION 

June    19th    to   24th,    1916 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  week  of  June  19th,  convening 
at  noon  on  Monday  and  adjourning  at  noon  on 
Saturday. 

The  meeting  opened  with  six  members  present. 
Dr.   Stone   being  absent   in   the   East. 

The  date  of  the  high  school  principals'  con- 
vention was  fixed  for  December  19th  at  the  Mis- 
sion   Inn    in    Riverside. 

The   Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction    and 


the  Commissioners  were  instructed  to  review 
the  rules  of  certification,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  number  of  applicants. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  was  fixed  for 
Monday,  August  21st,  at  Sacramento. 

Commissioner  Wood  was  instructed  to  prepare 
a  manual  and  history  on  school  law  for  the 
use  of  the  California   Normal   students. 

The  salaries  of  the  stenographers  for  the 
Commissioners,  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Telfer  and 
Mrs.  Burgess,  were  raised  live  dollars  per  month 
each,   making  $95,   $90   and   a85,   respectively. 

C.  S.  Pixie}',  chief  clerk  of  the  board,  was 
granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  for  mili- 
tary service.  P.  C.  Gaskill  was  appointed  to 
lil!   his   place   at  $150  per   month. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  authorizing  the 
University  of  California,  '.he  California  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts,  the  Lux  School  of  Industrial 
Training  and  the  Throop  College  of  Technology 
to  certify  to  the  preparation  for  candidates  for 
special   certificates. 

A   bill   of  $78   was   paid   for   assistance   in    con- 


SUMMER    SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

OUGHT  TO  BE  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING   STANDARD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

Clack  and  Davis:  Practical  Physics $1.25 

Baker  and  Inglis :  Latin  Composition 1.00 

Ford    and    Ammerman :    Plane    and    Solid    Geometry 1.25 

Smith:   Oral   English   for   Secondary   Schools 1.00 

Canby  and  Opdycke :  Elements  of  Compositions 1.00 

Ashley :    Early   European    Civilization 1.50 

Thurston:  Business  Arithmetic  for  Secondary  Schools....  1.00 

Towne  :  Social  Problems 1.00 

NEW  BOOKS   FOR  TEACHERS 

Graves  :   Student's   History  of  Education $1.25 

Kilpatrick :  Froebel's   Kindergarten  Principals  Critically 

Examined     90 

Dewey :   Democracy  and  Education    1.40 

Johnson :   Teaching  of   History    1.40 

The  Macmillan  Company 


571  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TWO    IN    A    ROOM,   $1.00 

All     Rooms     Equally     Well     Furnished — For     the     Least 

Hotel   Expense   in   San   Diego   Stop   at  the 

ALBANY 
HOTEL 

FREDERIC   WILSON,    Manager 

Home  3159  Main   5736 

CORNER    UNION    and    E    STS. 

One   Block  from   Postoffice 

Beautiful    Big    Ground    Floor    Lobby — New,    Modern, 
Homelike     and,     above     all,     Absolutely     Clean. 

150     Rooms  75c    to    $2.00     Daily 

Restaurant   in    Hotel 

You  can't  get  more  for  your  money  in  any  hotel 
anywhere,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  attention 
you  receive.  Their  is  nothing  lacking.  Free  Garage 
and    Free   Bus  to   and  from  all   trains   and  boats. 


ROOM    WITH    BATH,    $1.00 
in  the    New,   Elegant,   Fireproof 

Hotel  Alhambra 

316    NO.    BROADWAY,  LOS    ANGELES 

Phones — Broadway    666  Home    F  4108 

J.    S.    THOMA,  Manager 

Positively — this   is    Luxury   at  the   price   of  necessity 

125    Rooms.    Rates,    75c    to    $2.00    Daily 
Suites — Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath,    $3.50 

50c  — GOOD     ROOMS  — 50c 
In  the   Renovated  and  Now  Up-to-date,   Famous,   Popular 

Natick  House 

MAIN    AND    FIRST    STREETS,    LOS    ANGELES 

Phones— Main    239  Home    10101 

J.   S.   THOMA,   Manager 

150    Rooms 

American    Plan,  $1.25    to    $2.50.    European    Plan,  50c  to  $2. 
Free    Bus    to    and    from    all    trains    to    both    hotels 

Special  Tourist  Rate  $2.75  to  SAN  DIEGO 

Rate    in    Packards,    Cadillacs,    Etc.,    $4.25 

Touring    Cars    leave   the    Natick    House,    First    and    Main   Streets,    Los   Angeles,   Daily  at   9   a.   m. — 1    and   4   p.   m. 

RESERVE   YOUR   SEAT   EARLY  SAME    RATE    EITHER    DIRECTION' 

— The    Only    Official    Hotel    Auto    Stage    Line — 

LANE'S  AUTO  LINES  and  Connections 

Tickets    and    Auto    Stages    to    all    Points    in    California  and   Arizona 

San     Diegd    Office,     ALBANY     HOTEL  Los   Angeles    Office,    NATICK    HOUSE 

All    Offices    Open    Day    and    Night — Never    Close 
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ducting  the  State  High  School  Credential  Exam- 
ination. 

The  board  adopted  a  resolution  modifying  the 
adopted  list  of  high  school  textbooks  by 
omitting  from  the  list  all  books  which  have  not 
been  adopted  by  at  least  five  high  schools,  and, 
also,  all  laboratory  manuals,  history  notebooks 
and    classics. 

Recommendations  for  health  and  development 
certificates    were   granted   to   six   applicants. 

Fifty-three  high  school  credentials  were  grant- 
ed; eight  were  postponed  and  twenty-five  were 
denied. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety  State  life  diplomas 
were  granted. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  credentials  in 
special    subjects    were    granted,    unconditionally. 

One  hundred  and  eight  credentials  in  special 
subjects   were   granted   provisionally. 

Three  cases  in  special  subjects  were  postponed 
and   sixteen   cases   were   denied. 

The  final  form  of  the  rules  governing  State 
Normal   Schools  was   adopted. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  draw  a  war- 
rant on  the  textbook  fund  for  $1000  in  favor  of 
LeRoy  Armstrong  and  $500  in  favor  of  _  P.  F. 
Valentine,  as  payment  for  manuscripts  in  the 
Sixth  Reader  and  California  History,  respect- 
ively. 

Action  on  the  textbook  in  Civics  was  post- 
poned. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  ordering  the  uniform 
use  of  the  list  of  State  series  textbooks  for  the 
coming  year  and  fixing  the  prices  of  the  same. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  each 
of  the  three  Commissioners  to  spend  a  week 
during  each  month  at  the  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters of  the   Board. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate  rural  school  architecture. 

The  Board  amended  regulations  governing 
certification  of  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  holder  of  an  ele- 
mentary special  certificate,  issued  upon  a  State 
Board  of  Credentials,  shall  be  entitled  to  teach 
the  special  subject  or  subjects  enumerated  there- 
in in  the  ninth  grade   of  any  intermediate  school. 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  several  high 
schools  of  the  State  were  approved  for  the 
year  1915-16,  in  accordance  with  Scctio  i  1750  of 
the    Political   Code. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  establishing  a  School  of  Education 
and  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degree 
graduate  in  education  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Lange,  and  urging  that  advanced  courses 
in  educational  psychology,  vocational  education 
and  elementary  education  be  established. 
Retirement   Board   Business 

Sitting  as  the  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board, 
the   Board  took  the   following  actions: 

After  discussion  of  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  retirement  salary  funds,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  finance  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Harris,  President  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whit- 
more,  make  an  investigation  of  the  changes 
necessary  to  be  made  and  report  to  the  Board  at 
a    later    meeting. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  requiring  applica- 
tions for  retirement  to  be  on  file  in  the  office 
thirty  days   before   action. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  calling  upon  all 
officers  of  the  Board  to  begin  a  campaign  to 
urge  all  teachers  in  the  State,  looking  toward 
retirement,  to  send  in  at  once  their  teachers' 
histories,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on  file 
and  so  that  adequate  information  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  future  management  of  the  fund 
and  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
retirement     salary     law. 

The  salaries  of  Miss  Hays  and  Miss  Ketcham, 
clerks  in  the  retirement  salary  department,  were 
advanced  $5  per  month  each. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  adding  39  names  to 
the  teachers'  retirement  salary  fund  record  at 
$500   per   year. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  adding  the  names 
of  14  persons  to  the  retirement  salary  fund 
record  for  disability,  for  salaries  ranging  from 
$316    up    to    $500    per    year. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  pay  the  claims 
for  the  current  quarter  against  the  Retirement 
Salary  Fund,  the  total  amounting  to  more  than 
$40,000. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  requiring  all  annuit- 
ants to  file  cards  containing  their  signatures 
with  the  Retirement  Board,  and  requiring  all 
warrants  for  retirement  salaries  to  be  endorsed 
by   the  payees   in   the   presence  of  witnesses. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON    ESTERLY  TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway    1919;    Home   A-1840.  Kearny  5959 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU    WANTED    THAT    POSITION 


Did  you  get  ItV     In  "Teaching as  a  Business"  ymi   ni.iy  flmi  the 
reason  way.    This  booklet  iasu«Kested  by  our  own  observations 

Western  Office  :  of  thirty  years  ot'  the  successes  and  t":tiluresof  applications. 

Realty  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash.       IT  TELLS  HOW.     Sent  free.  '  623  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 


WE  QUOTE  LAST  YEAR'S  PRICES 
On  Practically  All  Our 

SCIENCE      SUPPLIES 

IF  you  place  your  orders  for  Fall  Shipments  NOW 
UNIVERSITY   APPARATUS    CO.  Berkeley  California 


LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.    S.    Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

56i  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of    them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and   Enlarging. 
Fresh  Films  Always  in  Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,   Fountain    Pens, 

Stationery   and    Leather   Goods 
Mail  Orders  Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


The  West  Coast  Teachers  Agency 

J.   A.   SCOTT,  Prop.  243   MONADNOCK  BLDG. 

This  Agency  offers  special  facility  in  supplying 
the  need  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  School  Trus- 
tees for  teachers  especially  adapted  to  their  schools. 
Our  long  experience  as  Superintendent  and  our  large 
acquaintanceship  with  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees   are    at    your    service. 


B.  F.  CLARK 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 


the     Short     Understandable 
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Register  in  the 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

40,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 
Aggregating  $28,000,000 

California   Offices 
BERKELEY,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  533  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Other  Offices:  Boston,  2A  Park  St.;  New 
York,  156  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.;    Birmingham,    Ala.,    809    Title 
Bldg.;  Denver,  317  Masonic  Temple;  Port- 
land   Ore.,    514   Journal   Bldg. 

"The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


PHOTOPLAY  THEATRES 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &   Dahnken   Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between   20th  and   21st 

NEW  MISSION  THEATRE 

MISSION  STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED  FILMS 
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HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


In  the  Heart  of  the  City 


Every  Convenience  and  Comfort 


European  Plan  $1.50  and  Upward 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES 

W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 
Phe 

310,  Third   Floor 
an    Building 

Te 

cphone 

Kearny    1630 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

SILK  HATS  $7.50 


HENDERSON'S 

MILLINERY 

Fourth  Floor  212  Stockton  Street 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Wins  Sweeping  Victory  Over  Gregg 

In  New  York  City  School  Championship 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  than  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  Contest,  held  on  January  29,  1916.  This  contest  is  open  to  writers  of  all  systems  of  shorthand  in  the  day  and  evening  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.     The  results  follow: 

DAY   SCHOOL  CONTEST   (Partial   List) r  RESULTS   BY  TEAMS 

Commercial  High  School  Team 


3ross  Words 

Net  Words 

Per  Minute. 

Per  Minute 

120 

118.8 

120 

116.8 

120 

114.4 

100 

98.5 

100 

98.4 

100 

97.2 

100 

96 

100 

95.6 

80 

78.8 

lete  List) 

140 

138.6 

140 

136.6 

100 

97.8 

100 

96.4 

100 

96. 

80 

77.8 

80 

77.77 

200 

190.6 

140 

134.4 

120 

119.2 

120 

117.8 

120 


Emil    Ellis     

Samuel    J.    Abclow     100 

Jack    Ellis     100 

Eugene    Rosenstrauch     100 

Hector    J.     Battaglia 100 

Total    Points    Isaac    Pitman 


dross  Words  Net  Words 
Per  Minute.   Per  Minute. 


99.00 

94.4 

97.2 

96.00 

95.6 


Points. 
118.8 
98.4 
97.2 
96.0 
95.6 


High  School  of  Commerce  Team 

Wm.    S.    Rosenberg 100 

Saul     Denofsky     80 

Percy    J.    Manning    80 

Harold    Henigson    80 

Daniel    Friedman     SO 


System   . 

Emil    K.    Ellis,    Commercial Isaac  Pitman 

Lillian     Doris,     Hay     Ridge Isaac    Pitman 

Violet    D.    Carabba,    Bay    Ridge Isaac  Pitman 

William    S.    Rosenberg,    Commerce Gregg 

Samuel   J.    Abelow,    Commercial    Isaac  Pitman 

Jack    Ellis,    Commercial    Isaac  Pitman 

Eugene    Rosenstraucb,    Commercial Isaac  Pitman 

Hector    J.     Battaglia,     Commercial Isaac  Pitman 

Saul    Denofsky,    Commerce Gregg 

EVENING  SCHOOL  CONTEST  (Complete  List) 

Solomon    Powsner.    Harlem    Evening    High. ..  .Isaac  Pitman 

Emanuel     Morris,    Harlem    Evening    High Isaac   Pitman 

David     Gottlieb,    Harlem    Evening     High Isaac  Pitman 

Abraham    Broadwin,    Harlem    Evening    High.. Isaac  Pitman 
Emanuel    Newman,    N.    Y.     Evening    High ...  .Gregg 

Moses    Rubcnstein,   N.    Y.    Evening    High Gregg 

Moc    Goldberg,    N.    Y.    Evening    High Gregg 

AMATEUR  CONTEST  (Complete  List) 

Albert     E.     Marks.     Commerce Isaac   Pitman 

Thomas    Kurtz.    Wood's,    Brooklyn Isaac  Pitman 

[pseph    V.    Geldcr,    Harlem    Evening Isaac  Pitman 

Rose     Feldman,     Eastern     District Isaac  Pitman 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  any  system  of  shorthand  lies  in  the  results  achieved  by  its  practitioners.  Judged  by  the  above  tests,  Pit- 
man's Shorthand  Holds  a  position  absolutely  unapproached  by  any  other  system,  and  nowhere  is  its  superiority  more  marked  than  over  the 
light-line  joined  vowel  method  based  on  the  Duploye  French  System,  the  chief  of  which  are  Gregg  and  Sloan-Duployan.  With  these 
systems,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  vowel  representation,  a  speed  of  more  than  80  or  a  100  words  a  minute  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  of  attain- 
in.  ni  It  can  only  be  achieved  by  dint  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  speed  practice  continued  over  a  lengthy  period,  and  then  only  by  a  com- 
paratively few  specially  gifted  students.  With  Pitman's  Shorthand,  any  average  student  can  attain  a  speed  of  from  100  to  150  words  a 
minute,  while  the  specially  gifted  writers  are  capable  of  200  words  a  minute  and  upwards.  There  is  no  paucity  of  stenographic  material  in 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand.  It  has  a  wealth  of  abbreviated  devices  and  high  speed  expedients  unknown  to  light-line  methods,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  in  speed  competitions  open  to  all  systems  at  rates  of  100  words  a  minute  and  upwards,  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  continues  to 
score    such    sweeping   successes    over    its    competitors. 

A  complete  Report  of  the  above  Contest  will  be  sent  upon  request,  also  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 


Total    Points     Gregg. 


506.0 

98.5 

98.5 

98.5 

78.8 

97.75 

78.2 

97.50 

78.0 

97.25 

77.8 

411.3 

Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.  249 
-...  cloth,  $1.00.  By  C.  A.  Tolcdano.  Span- 
ish Grammar  on  Normal  Lines.  Adopted  by 
Eric  (Pa.)  High  School,  New  Rochclle  (N. 
Y.i    I Iich    School. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.  An  Easy  and  Rap- 
id Way  of  Learning  Spanish.  Cloth,  $1.20. 
Adopted    by    University   of    Pittsburg    (Pa.), 


BEST  BOOKS  ON  SPANISH 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  High  School,  Seattle 
(Wash.)    Hi<rh   School. 

Spanish  Business  Interviews.  96  pp.,  cloth, 
50c.  Adopted  by  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Span- 
ish. 267  pp.,  $1.00.  Adopted  by  High  School 
Commerce    (New    York). 


Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  170  pp..  cloth, 
$1.0u.  Adopted  by  Cornell  University,  Agri- 
cultural   and    Mechanical    College   of  Texas. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp., 
$1.50.  By  G.  R.  Macdonald.  ~  A  complete 
work  of  reference  for  students   and  teachers. 


2  WEST  45th  ST. 


LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
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Meadows, 
Secretary. 
Albert  E. 
Secretary, 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   J.    Du  Four,   Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E. 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno, 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
■some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 


Chico  Summer  School 

More  summer  schools  this  year  by  far 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  I  went  to  the  opening'  morning"  at 
the  Chico  State  Normal  School  on  June 
19th.  'Twas  the  first  summer  session  this 
school  ever  had.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy  enrolled,  half  of  them  teachers 
drawn  in  from  the  field  and  the  other  half 
young  teachers  from  the  normal  school  it- 
self. 

Chico  is  certainly  the  finest  place  in  the 
whole  state  for  trees.  There  is  some 
depth  to  the  soil,  some  quality  of  the 
climate,  that  makes  trees  of  all  kinds 
take  root  and  grow  abundantly,  stretch 
out  a  length  of  limb,  a  height  of  trunk 
and  a  luxuriance  of  foliage  that  I  don't 
see  anywhere  else.  The  most  remarkable 
examples  are  found  on  the  Bidwell  grounds, 
where  General  Bidwell,  fifty  years  ago 
planted  out  groves  and  avenues  and  or- 
chards with  walnuts  and  chestnuts  and 
locusts  and  cherries  that  are  now  grown 
into  splendid  specimens,  their  branches  like 
great  trees  as  judged  by  usual  standards. 
There  is  a  huge  English  walnut  tree  by  the 
house  that  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
across  its  circle  of  foliage.  It  is  near 
Chico  too,  that  the  Hooker  Oak  stands — ■ 
a  great  natural  tree,  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

This  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  gives  cool- 
ness and  beauty  to  the  whole  town.  The 
summer  school  is  environed  especially  in 
trees,  for  it  stands  on  a  part  of  the  Bidwell 
estate  and  is  so  densely  wooded  that  the 
problem  is  how  to  keep  it  thinned  out,  how 
to  find  room  for  the  buildings  and  play 
spaces  that  a  normal  school  needs.  Border- 
ing it  are  the  steep  banks  of  Little  Chico 
Creek,  a  splendid  stream  of  crystal-clear 
water  that  gushes  from  the  mountains  not 
far   away.      Fortunate    normal    school,    that 


A  TEACHER 
By  Robt.  Underwood  Johnson 

This  original  poem,  "Inscribed  to  the 
Beautiful  Memory  of  One  Who  Gave 
Her  Life  for  Her  Work,"  read  by  the 
author  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  convention  in 
New  York,  may  well  be  considered  as  a 
tribute   to   the   teaching  profession. 

Go,   praise   the   Hero,   ye   who   may; 

I   sing  the  Teacher — one  for  whom 
The   morrow  was   but   mere   today — 
Whose   fainting   labor   showed   the   way 

To  pluck  one's  gladness  from  his  doom. 

The    leisure    others    gave    to    joy 
She  gave  to  toil;  to  fill  the  day 

With  wine  of  wisdom  her  employ. 

She,   once  as  merry  as  a  boy, 
Had  long  forgotten  how  to  play. 

I  see  her,  when  the  scurrying  band 
Have  left  her,  weary  and  alone, 
Her  pale  cheek  pillowd   on  her  hand, 
Watching  the  wistful  evening  land 
Without    repining,    tear,    or   moan. 

Mayhap   her   spirit,  never  sad, 

(Ah,    what    a    challenge    memory    stirs!) 
Demanded  why  grim  fate  forbade 
Her  motherhood,  who  gave  each  lad 

The  love  she  might  have   given   hers. 

She   dwelt   within   a   life-long   dream 

Of  seeing  lands  of  far  romance — 
Of  loitering  by  Arne's  stream, 
Of  catching  Athens'   sunset   gleam 
That  can  alone  its  fame  enhance. 

Still,  an  uncloistered  nun  she  went, 

With  naught  more  fretful  than  a  sigh, 
And  in  her  happy  task  she  spent 
Her  sweetness,  like  some  rose's  scent 
In  sacred  treasury  laid  by. 

Her   pure   devotion   did   not  gauge 
Her  service  by  her  daily  need; 

And  not  her  scanty,  grudging  wage, 

Her   spectre   of  forsaken  Age, 

Could    take   the    beauty    from   her    creed. 

She   faced   her   calling   as  it   stood — 

Incessant,   onerous,  obscure; 
Content  if  she  but  sometimes  could 
Be  silent  partner  with  the  Good 

Whose  victory  was  to  her  so  sure. 

She  knew  that  all  who  reach  the  height 

The  path  of  sympathy  have  trod; 
And    pondered,    many   a   wakeful   night, 
How   she   could   aid   with   gentle   might 
The  unseen  miracles  of  God. 

What     though     she     might     not    wait     the 
fruit? 
What     though      she     went     before     the 
flower? 
She  gave  the  timbre  to   the  lute, 
And   in   the   voice   that   else   were   mute 
Divined    the    rare,    supernal    power. 

Of  all  she  lent  her  strength,  a  few 

Shall    wear   her   name    as    amulet. 
How  many  more  who  struggle  through, 
Remembering  not  to  whom  'tis  due, 
Shall  still   keep   memory  of  the   debt! 

Oh,  could  we  know  of  life  the  whole 
Hid   record,   what  an   envied  place 
Were   yours   upon   the   honor   scroll, 
Ye   faithful   sentries   of   the   soul, 
Ye    childless    mothers    of   the    race! 


so  easily  acquired  this  principality  of  trees ! 
Happy  summer  school,  whose  lines  are  cast 
in  cool  and  pleasant  places,  amid  the  pillar- 
like boles  of  great  trees  and  under  the 
shade  of  their  millions  of  fluttering  leaves. 
Highest   Up   School. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  column  of  the  low- 
est down  school  on  earth,  which  is  located 
in  Riverside  County,  on  what  was  the  Colo- 
rado desert,  some  300  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  highest-up  summer  normal  school 
is  certainly  the  one  that  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Fresno  State  Normal  School,  at 
Huntington  Lake.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
High  Sierras,  seventy  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Fresno,  at  a  height  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  can  be 
reached  in  six  hours  by  an  automobile  and 
a  driver  who  fears  neither  man  nor  God. 
Or,  the  more  conservative  can  reach  it  by 
railroad  to  El  Prado,  thence  by  Shay  loco- 
motive to  Cascada,  thence  by  automobile 
the  last  upward  pitch,  2,500  feet  in  four  and 
one-half  miles.  Then  the  passenger  finds 
his  breathing'  apparatus  deranged,  and  the 
auto  driver  must  adjust  his  carburetor  and 
the  cook  has  difficulty  in  boiling  beans.  The 
whole  region  is  in  the  Sierra  National  For- 
est, presided  over  by  rangers. 

Location  of  the  School. 

The  summer  normal  school  has  leased  five 
acres  of  the  tangled  forest  land  on  the 
top  of  a  gentle  hill,  and  has  moved  up  a 
quantity  of  the  lumber  from  the  dismantled 
shacks  of  the  parent  school  at  Fresno.  It 
has  built  a  good-sized  auditorium  and  cafe- 
teria and  a  dozen  cottages  for  offices  and 
faculty.  Air.  Edwards  has  built  a  tent-city 
down  below  on  the  flanks  of  the  hill,  where 
the  students  are  housed.  There  is  a  social 
hall  and  a  store  close  by.  The  students  all 
eat  at  the  cafeteria,  which  is  run  by  Mrs. 
Taft,  the  domestic  science  teacher. 

Thus  the  normal  school  has  a  permanent 
plant  for  its  summer  school,  away  in  the 
cool  fastness  of  the  Sierras,  yet  only  half 
a  daj-  off.  'Tis  certainly  an  ideal  plan  for 
combining  work  and  play — a  vacation  and 
some  useful  work.  The  school  started  in 
the  virgin  forest,  with  a  capital  of  only 
$1,200.  The  members  of  the  faculty  began 
work  on  their  buildings  in  the  snow.  Even 
yet  they  are  clearing'  the  forest  up,  and  are 
burning  the  debris  of  the  pines  on  their 
nightly  camp  fires. 

Outdoor  Class  Work. 

There  are  ten  members  of  the  faculty, 
who  were  working  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Vice-President,  \V.  B.  Givens,  Pres- 
ident McLane  being  in  Fresno  looking  after 
the  new  building'  there.  A  good  deal  of  the 
class  work  is  done  outdoors,  in  little  hol- 
lows round  about  among  the  pines.  In  one 
of  them  I  heard  Miss  Hamilton  with  the 
training  class  unfolding  secrets  in  the 
teaching  of  phonics ;  in  another  Professor 
Phelps,  tall  and  statuesque  among"  the  tree 
trunks,  was  holding"  forth  upon  the  laws 
of  pedagogics;  in  still  another,  the  play  of 
Macbeth  was  going'  enthusiastically  on, 
interpreted  by  Mrs.  Miller. 
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Really,  it  seemed  to  mc  that  the  cold, 
clear,  mountain  air,  the  newness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  surroundings,  the  tonic  effect 
of  the  great  elevation,  the  continual  exer- 
cise and  the  increased  appetites,  all  con- 
Spired  i"  give  greater  zest  and  snap  to 
the  work  than  could  have  been  done  under 
any  Other  circumstances.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  there.  Strange  to 
say.  they  were  not  all  from  Fresno,  nor 
even  chiefly  From  Fresno,  but  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 
The  Reason  for  It. 

The  reason  that  it  is  so  easy  to  penetrate 
the  high  Sierras  for  such  a  distance  and 
to  such  a  height  is  that  a  great  electric 
power  company  has  blazed  the  way  and 
built  the  road.  The  Pacific  Electric  Com- 
pany lias  dammed  the  head  waters  of  Big 
Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sau 
Joaquin  river,  and  lias  created  Huntington 
Lake,  seven  miles  long  and  seven  thousand 
feet  high.  Its  water  is  let  down  a  huge 
pipe  to  Cascada,  2, 100  feet,  where  four  great 
turbines  gather  its  power;  then  it  enters  a 
tunnel  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  is  carried 
through  the  solid  granite  for  five  miles  fur- 
ther, where  it  takes  another  drop  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  1,"00  feet,  to  give  up 
more  power  to  more  turbines.  Then  it  goes 
further  down  for  a  1,500  feet  drop,  and  still 
further  for  one  of  600  feet.  The  power 
thus  generated  is  all  carried  away  280  miles, 
on  six  great  aluminum  cables,  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  it  runs  all  the  street  cars  of 
that  city  and  all  the  wonderful  complex  of 
interurban  lines  that  gridiron  the  country 
for  fifty  miles  around  it. 
Badly  and  Briefly 

Thus  badly  and  briefly  I  state  a  wonder- 
ful, stupendous  fact.  A  stream  of  falling 
water,  high  in  the  mountains  of  Fresno, 
gives  up  vast  stores  of  power,  to  turn  the 
wheels  and  do  the  labor  of  half  a  million 
people,  in  distant  Los  Angeles — and  the 
stream  goes  on  toward  the  sea,  as  big  and 
as  pure  and  as  able  to  bless  as  before! 
Wondrous  necromancy!  Aladdin  and  his 
lamp  are  backed  off  the  stage! 

The  glistening  cables  absorbed  the 
world's  output  of  aluminum  for  a  year.  A 
wagon  road  was  made  to  carry  up  materials 


for  the  dams — it  would  take  ten  years  to 
haul  it  with  mules  and  wagons.  A  railroad 
was  therefore  built — in  four  months!  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work  has  been  fourteen 
million   dollars! 

And  mark  this.  The  whole  of  the 
stupendous  work  was  done  under  the  For- 
est Laws.  The  company  does  not  own  its 
rights  in  perpetuity,  but  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  This  fearful  hold  over  the  pros- 
perity and  the  very  life  of  the  people  of  the 
future  reverts  to  the  people  of  the  future 
in  time. 
Humane  Education 

Often  somebody  complains  that  humane 
education  is  hard  to  teach  without  a  text- 
book. I  ran  across  a  very  complete  and 
particular  one  a  few  days  ago,  by  Mrs. 
Flora  Krause  of  Chicago.  It  is  about  300 
pages  in  length  and  contains  a  great  amount 
of  humane  material  classified  and  arranged 
into  months,  grades  and  subjects.  It  is  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  art,  na- 
ture and  literature,  and  each  of  these  topics 
are  touched  in  each  half  grade.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  of  material  for  high  schools. 
Retirement   Salary 

The  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board  has 
instructed  its  officers  to  call  in  all  the 
teachers'  histories — that  is,  to  ask  all  teach- 
ers now  working  and  paying  toward  the 
Retirement  Fund,  to  complete  their  proofs 
of  past  experience  and  pass  them  in  to  the 
Retirement  Board,  at  once,  to  be  placed  on 
file  with  the  retirement  records.  The  reason 
for  this  action  is  that  the  information  is 
necessary  in  order  to  figure  on  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  Retirement  Salary  Law  in 
preparation  for  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 
Egg  Laying  Contest 

Professor  Charles  J.  Booth,  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  the  Chaffey  Union  High 
School  of  Ontario  and  LTpland,  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  writes  as  follows: 

"On  May  20,  1915,  we  begun  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Chaffey  Egg  Lay- 
ing Contest.  This  contest  was  participated 
in  by  eighteen  poultry  raisers  of  the  com- 
munity, each  of  whom  entered  five  hens  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  These  hens  were  un- 
.  der  the   supervision   of  the   Department   of 


Agriculture  of  the  High  School,  and  all 
details,  as  to  feeding,  housing,  records,  etc., 
were  taken  care  of  by  this  department. 

"The  contest  was  unique  in  several  re- 
spects. In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first 
contest  anywhere  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
the  writer  can  ascertain,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a  high  school.  Again, 
the  birds  entered  represented,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  average  of  the  flocks  of 
the  community.  There  had  been  no  trap- 
nesting  done  in  advance  in  order  to  pick 
the  best  birds — in  fact,  the  entire  matter 
was  arranged  on  such  short  notice  that  it 
would  not  have  been  practicable  to  trap- 
nest  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the 
records  to  have  been  of  any  value  in  select- 
ing birds  to  be  entered.  The  people  of  On- 
tario and  Upland  have  watched  the  reports 
of  the  contest  from  month  to  month,  and 
are  already  familiar  with  the  .fact  that  some 
of  the  pens  entered  in  this  contest  have 
made  records  that  are  altogether  remark- 
able. They  not  only  compare  favorably  with 
the  records  made  at  the  contests  in  Con- 
necticut and  Missouri — the  leading  pen 
leads  by  63  eggs  the  highest  record  made 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  last  year. 

"To  D.  A.  Smith  goes  the  honors  of  own- 
ing the  champions.  This  pen  produced  a 
total  of  1,113  eggs  during  the  contest. 
There  were  only  three  days  during  the  year 
that  this  pen  had  a  record  of  no  eggs.  The 
pen  is  a  cross  between  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Brown  Leghorns;  and  there  has  been 
some  objection  to  it  on  this  account.  The 
main  point  we  are  working  on,  however, 
is  the  egg  laying. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Chaffey  Union  High  School  has  on  file  the 
daily  records  of  all  of  the  pens  during  the 
year  since  the  contest  began,  and  anyone 
who  may  be  interested  is  most  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  the  High  School  and  inspect 
these  records.  If  there  be  any  unable  to 
call  personally,  a  request  by  mail  will  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  attention.  The  con- 
test was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  those  in 
charge  that  the  facts  brought  out  shall  be 
of  the  utmost  value  possible  to  the  public." 


What's  the  Matter  With  the 
Teaching  of  History? 

In  its  report  to  the  National  Education 
\ssiici.-itiun,  the  Committee  of  Eight  on  the 
Study  of  History  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  appointed  by  the  American  His- 
torical Society,  said,  "Our  history  teaching 
in  the  pasl  has  failed  largely  because  it 
has  not  been  picturesque  enough." 

The  committee  also  outlined  a  method 
by  which  the  lacking  element  could  be  sup- 
plied. Among  the  suggestions  occurred 
the   follow  ing  ; 

"Onh  typical  events  should  receive  em- 
phasis, and  these  should  be  so  -rasped  and 
so  presented  as  to  make  definite  impres- 
sii  'ii." 

Emphasis  was  also  laid  on  "the  giving  of 
a  sense  of  reality  and  appealing  to  the  feel- 
ings," by  "reading  source  material  like- let- 
ters, journals,  diaries,  and  other  personal 
accounts  from  the  pens  of  men  and  women 
who  took  part  in  the  events  they  narrate 
or  witnessed  the  scenes'  they  portray,"  The 
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sources  must  be  interpreted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  human  interest  to  facts  that 
otherwise  would  seem  remote  and  colorless 
to  the  child  mind. 
Real  Stories  From  Our  History 

A  book  dealing  with  the  romance  and 
adventure  in  authentic  records  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  by  John  T. 
Faris,  and  published  by  Ginn  and  Com- 
panv,  is  full  of  historical  vitality.  The  facts 
have  been  drawn  from  original  sources.  The 
effort  has  been  made  to  give  vivid  pictures 
oi  the  life  of  the  colonists,  to  tell  stories 
of  the  pioneers,  and  to  suggest  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  country  by  describing 
the  changing  means  of  transportation  and 
communication.  Such  a  book  will  be 
especially  valuable  when  read  in  connec- 
tion with  our  present  method  of  teaching 
the  geography  of  the  United  States  as  a 
win  ile. 
A  Wide  Range  of  Topics 

A  glance' at  the  table  of  contents  will  dis- 
close the  wide  range  covered,  the  choice  of 


topics.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  chap- 
ters:  "Going  to  School  in  Old  New  Eng- 
land," "The  Beginnings  of  a  Great  City," 
"The  Oldest  Library  in  America,"  "When 
Louisiana  Was  Bought  From  France,"  "On 
An  Old  Stage  Road,"  "When  the  Canal 
Was  In  Its  Glory,"  "The  Great  National 
Road,"  "The  Pony  Express,"  "The  Forgot- 
ten Camel  Corps,"  "The  First  Transcon- 
tinental  Railroad." 

The  book  is  profusely  and  illuminately 
illustrated,  and  costs  but  sixty  cents. 

I    wish    I    could    place    a    copy    of    "Real 
Stories  From  Our  History"  in  the  hand  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  public  schools. 
The   Teaching   of   English 
Under  Certain  Conditions 

Many  large  cities  in  America  present  such 
conditions  that  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  public  schools  becomes  virtually  the 
teaching    of    a    foreign    language. 

Hernard  M.  Sheridan,  school  superintend- 
ent of  the  manufacturing  town  of  Laur- 
ence, Mass.,  has,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
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career  as  an  educator,  emphasized  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  regarding  it  as 
the  most  important  subject  in  the  course  of 
study,  both  for  the  children  of  American 
parentage  and  for  those  from  homes  where 
a  word  of  English  is  seldom  or  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Sheridan  says  that  the  language 
needs,  both  of  the  native  born  and  those 
of  immediate  foreign  descent,  are  about  the 
same,  requiring  only  a  little  adjustment  to 
meet  specific  conditions  here  and  there. 

Unceasing'  drill  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Sheridan  method,  in  order  to  prove  and  to 
carry  out  his  theory  that  good  English  is 
mastered   by  practice — not  by  rule. 

If  children  are  made  to  repeat  "he 
doesn't,"  "he  doesn't,"  "he  doesn't,"  aloud, 
alone,  or  in  concert,  just  as  many  times  as 
possible  in  five  minutes,  the  correct  form 
will  finally  begin  to  sound  right. 

Here  is  where  Thompson's  Minimum  Es- 
sentials will  make  easy  the  drill  work. 

It  is  also  maintained  that  it  is  much 
more  important  for  the  elementary  school 
to  give  pupils  ability  to  talk  well  than  to 
write  well. 

People  talk  more  than  they  write.  Speech 
in  its  most  condensed  form  is  the  order  of 
the  age.  We  have  no  time  for  many  syl- 
labled words  when  an  abbreviation  or  a 
contraction  is  possible.  As  illustration, 
witness  our  use  of  the  word  "phone,"  in- 
stead of  its  fuller  form,  "telephone." 
What  Marks  the  Speech  of 
Grammar  School  Graduates? 

Indistinct  utterance,  poor  sentence  struc- 
ture, grammatical  mistakes,  a  poverty  of 
words,  want  of  fluency,  of  coherence  of 
thought,  the  incorrect  use,  or  the  fatal  ab- 
sence of  the  commonest  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, and  "the  lack  of  power  to  organize  and 
arrange  ideas  around  a  central  thought." 
Make  Strong  the  Habit 
Of  Good  Language 

Mr.  Sheridan  holds  that  the  effort  must 
be  to  make  the  habit  of  good  language  so 
strong  that  it  will  point  the  way  for  others, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  droop  and 
wither  away  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  colloquial  bad  grammar. 
Brewer's 
Oral  English 

How  shall  this  training  be  given?  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  a  book  just  from 
the  press  of  Ginn  and  Company,  by  John 
M.  Brewer,  formerly  teacher  in  the  High 
and  Intermediate  Schools  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  called  "Oral  English." 

In  the  most  practical  way  this  new  text 
book  leads  students  to  interest  themselves 
in  improving  the  talking  they  must  con- 
stantly do  at  home,  in  business,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  school. 

Today  the  demand  is  for  direct,  effective 
speaking,  without  unnecessary  adornment. 
Immediate  utility  and  vocational  needs  call 
for  the  viewpoint  of  the  modern,  active  man 
or  woman  of  the  world,  who  must  talk  a 
good  deal,  and  with  business-like  simplicity 
and  brevity. 

For  this  reason  I  have  always  held  that 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  enters  the 
teaching"  profession  after  some  business  ex- 
perience should  make  a  more  direct  and 
practical  teacher  than  one  whose  whole  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  schoolroom  either 
as  pupil  or  teacher. 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  "Oral 
English"  are  "How  To  Make  and  How  To 
Do,"  "Argument  For  Beginners,"  "Improv- 
ing the  Vocabulary,"  "Narrative  Descrip- 
tions," "Simple  Business  Talks,"  "Explana- 
tions," "Good  Use  of  the  Voice,"  "Speeches 


For  Special  Occasions,"  "Argumentation," 
"Parliamentary  Law." 

Brewer's  "Oral  English"  will  be  a  most 
valuable  assistant  in  the  higher  grammar 
grades. 

There's  a  Difference 

Some  eastern  cities  have  been  working" 
under  an  organized  effort  to  eleminate  the 
long"  summer  vacation.  The  points  urged 
against  a  prolonged  period  of  escape  from 
school,  from  all  work,  against  the  prolonged 
period  of  idleness,  are  chiefly  waste  of  time 
and    street   loafing'  and   the   hot   weather. 

The  children  liked  the  summer  session 
because  the  schoolroom  was  cooler  than 
either  street,  or  home,  and  because  it  gave 
the  serious-minded  a  chance  to  gain  ad- 
vance in  their  grade.  Parents  favored  the 
no-vacation  plan  as  it  gave  more  schooling 
in  a  given  space  of  time. 

Should  this  subject  ever  come  to  serious 
discussion  in  California,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  here  the  summer  vacations  are 
much  shorter  than  in  the  East,  and  that 
the  factor  of  prostrating  heat  in  cities  does 
not  enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

As  for  the  supposed  advantages  of  cut- 
ting' shorter  the  entire  time  that  a  child 
gives  to  his  schooling",  that  is  another 
proposition. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  situations  the 
teacher  must   meet  is  the 

Desire   of   Parents 

To  Force  Their  Children  Through 

their  schooling'  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  for  the  sake  of  making"  the  child  self- 
supporting  at  the  earliest  period  allowed 
by  law.  That  the  child  may  lack  the  mental 
or  the  physical  preparedness  for  so  rapid 
an  advance  cuts  no  figure  at  all  in  the 
parents'  calculation.  How  often  has  a 
teacher  heard  a  parent  exclaim,  "He  must 
be  out  of  school  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen, 
because  there  is  a  job  waiting  for  him !" 
And  so  the  forcing"  process  goes  on. 

Too  long  have  teachers  been  told  that 
each  and  every  child  could  do  the  work 
specified  for  the  grade  if  he  receive  the 
proper  instruction,  or  if  the  backward  pupils 
were  given  extra  attention  from  the  teacher. 
Under  this  conviction  many  an  earnest, 
conscientious  teacher  has  labored  early  and 
late  with  her  unsatisfactory  children,  giv- 
ing them  extra  time  and  instruction  after 
school,  has  visited  the  parents,  urged  more 
study  at  home,  and  has  worried  herself  into 
a  nervous  breakdown,  because  she  could 
not  bring  the  entire  class  to  a  high  and 
uniform  standard  of  excellence.  Indeed,  we 
teachers  should  be  grateful  for  the  more  en- 
lightened and  encouraging'  conditions  which 
prevail  today. 

The  Latest  Form 

Of  Scientific  Investigation 

into  the  mental  state  of  the  child  discloses 
at  the  start  that  there  are  many  children 
particularly  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and 
that  it  is  a  form  of  mental  cruelty  to  such 
a  child  to  seek  to  compell  him  to  the 
performance  of  tasks,  or  to  take  the  train- 
ing" possible  and  proper  for  a  mentally  well- 
endowed,  normal  child.  Such  deficient 
children  require  special  training-  in  the  line 
of  such  ability  as  they  do  manifest,  gen- 
erally for  some  form  of  manual  training". 
The)'  should  have  it.  In  the  near  future 
they  will  receive  it ;  and,  best  of  all,  it  will 
begin  in  the  early  grades  of  the  primary 
school  and  be  carried  through  every  grade. 

Special  Cases 

There  are   man)'  children   who  never  are 


really  promoted  from  grade  to  grade.  They 
are  actually  dragged  through  the  primary 
school  as  it  were  by  sheer  force.  Some  of 
these  children  have  decided  ability  in  the 
manual  arts.  They  excel  in  sewing,  ama- 
teur dressmaking"  or  millinery,  in  carpenter- 
ing", gardening,  in  the  use  of  tools,  or  at 
the  kitchen  stove,  but  they  have  not  and 
never  will  have  sufficient  mental  ability  to 
maintain  themselves  with  the  requisite 
scholarship  in  a  grammar  grade  or  in  an 
intermediate  school  where  the  industrial 
arts  are  taught. 

But  it  is  encouraging"  that,  under  the 
present  instructions,  "be  liberal  in  promo- 
tions," it  is  possible  to  send  on  every  child 
who  can  probably  do  the  work  of  the  next 
grade.  And  yet,  under  these  generous  con- 
ditions, the  primary  teacher  may  be  com- 
pelled to  send  to  a  higher  grade  children 
in  no  wise  fit  to  advance,  yet  who  have 
spent  more  than  one  term  in  the  grade,  or 
whose  size  or  age  make  them  impossible 
any  longer  as  pupils  among  the  younger 
ones  with  bright,  normal  minds. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  general  mental 
ability  many  a  child  really  gifted  in  other 
respects  will  fail  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  drop  out  of  school.  This  is  what  is 
called  "educational  mortality,"  but  it  is 
really  caused  by  the  lack  of  proper  manual 
instruction  in  the  lower  grades.  When 
will   this  condition  be  remedied? 

When  the  public  schools  are  more 
liberally  supported,  when  the  community 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  to 
each  individual   child. 

Then  the  child  will  not  be  a  failure;  then 
the  teacher  will  be  able  to  do  her  best  for 
each  child  and  not  be  tortured,  as  she  has 
been  too  often  in  the  past,  by  a  fearful 
apprehension  that  she  is  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  as  a  teacher  because  "she  did 
not   get    results."     What    results? 

Each  child  must  be  trained  along  the 
line  of  his  natural  ability.  Hasten  the  day 
when  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
can  be  taught  in   the  primary  schools ! 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO   EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a   certain   part  of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these   words   sink   deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden   tip  with   a  red   rubber   eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3    grades,    and    sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  within  the  reach   of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School     Boards,    where 
this    style    of   pencil    is    wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full   particulars   as   to   cost,    method   of  purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY.    N.   J. 


P^moc  Best  ever.  Trip  Around  the  World,  15c;  Wiz- 
Udl  I  lc>  ards  Maze,  25c ;  Mystic  Charts,  10c ;  Noted 
Dni\Lc  Characters,  15c;  Correlated  Maps,  50c.  BOOKS, 
DUUK9  ETC.  Course  in  Physical  Culture,  $1.00.  Com- 
pfY*  plete    System    for    Indexing    Your    Books,    15c. 

I- 10.  Bright    Ideas    for    Money    Making,    cloth    bound 

book  for  boys  and  girls,  50c.  All  prepaid.  Ad- 
dress CLEM  MOORE,  Publisher,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  We 
also  publish  the  School  News,  for  teachers,  parents  and 
young  people,   50c   per  year.      Subscribe   today. 
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Editorial    Space 
Given  to  Book  Review 

We  have  no  apology  to  make  for  setting 
aside    for    this    issue    our    editorial    com- 
ments   "ii    educational    questions,    and    sub- 
stituting   therefor    a    critical    book    review 
prepared   a   short    time   ago   for  the   depart- 
ment    "I"    sociology     in     the     University    of 
Southern   California.       We,  as  school  peo- 
ple, need  to  do  a  good  deal  of  browsing  in 
other  fields  of  human  service.     It  is  grati- 
fying   in    a    way    to    see    the    responsibility 
other    workers    place    upon    our    shoulders. 
The  public  school  system  still  seems  to  be 
the    bulwark    of    the    nation,    the    hope    of 
future    generations.      It    is    natural    for    a 
sociologist  whose  specialty  is  the  labor  pro- 
blem   to   expect    the    public   school    system 
to    help    her    in    solving    it.      At    the    same 
time     we     must     remember    that     a    higher 
purpose    of   education    than    training   work- 
ers to  handle  machines  is  to  make  of  them 
preachers,  teachers,  business  men  and  wom- 
en,   eminent    and    powerful    social    service 
workers,  such  as  our  worthy  Frances  Kellor 
is.     The  chief   function  of  education  is   not 
to    shape    children    to    fit    into    any    special 
limiting  sphere  of  action,  but  to  give  them 
an   adaptability  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
present    and    the   constantly   enlarging   new 
conditions,  and  furthermore,  to  fit  them   to 
rise    above    any    condition    that    may    arise 
and  s.i  control  it,  and  reshape  it  to  the  end 
that  it  shall  contribute  to  that  person's  as 
well  as  to  hi-  fellowmen's  well  being. 

\\  e.  as  school  people,  must  keep  this 
independent  altitude  of  mind.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  result  of  our 
work  will  be.  We  have  before  us  growing 
throbbing  children,  and  we  need  to  keep 
them  in  a  thriving,  happy  attitude,  and 
trust  very  largely  to  future  conditions  and 
opportunities  to  determine  their  final  life 
activities. 

rices  Kellor  has  given  us  some  ex- 
tremely important  social  conditions  about 
which  we,  as  school  people,  need  seriously 
to  concern  ourselves.  If  the  following  re- 
view seems  a  trifle  long  ami  tedious,  we 
ould  call  especial  attention  to  the  closing 
ragraph  a  criticism  on  her  notions  con- 
cerning education   for  industrial   pursuits: 

FRANCES  KELLOR'S  OUT  OF  WORK 
A    Review    and    Criticism. 
Herbert    I-',  i  lark.  U.  S.  C,  '16. 
1.     Preparatory  Statement. 

I  (ne    cannot     read    this    latest     product    of 

Frances  Keller's  pen  without  coming  to  a 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  tremendous 
problem  the  factor  unemployment  makes  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  America 
today.  One  comes  through  a  careful  re- 
view of  it  with  considerable  tendency  to 
ward  pessimism.  All  down  through  the 
histon    of    economics    there    is    much    said 


about  labor,  wages  and  capital  and  the 
tacit  assumption  seems  to  be  that  there  al- 
ways has  been  laborers  enough  to  do  the 
work,  seldom  if  ever  an  excess,  and  the 
only  problem  has  been  to  so  distribute 
capital  in  the  shape  of  wages  in  such  a  way 
that  each  laborer  will  receive  a  just  share. 
The  question  has  been  what  shall  regulate 
wages,  who  shall  pay  them  and  on  what 
basis  and  how  much  shall  each  person  get, 
with  very  little  thought  as  to  who  shall 
furnish  the  opportunity  to  labor,  who  will 
furnish  the  laborers,  and  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  excess.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  employment  and  non-employ- 
ment seems  to  have  played  little  part  so  far 
in  economic  discussions.  It  ma}'  be  ar- 
gued that  in  essence  employment  is  a  so- 
cial problem,  but  certainly  the  State  should 
practice  economy  with  its  constituent  parts 
as   well   as   with   the   wants   of   those   parts. 

A  book  such  as  Frances  Kellor  puts  forth 
here  will  do  much  toward  employment  with 
its  co-ordinate  term  non-employment  im- 
portant economic  factors.  In  her  preface 
Miss  Kellor  says : 

"1  hope  this  presentation  may  serve  in 
some  way  to  bring  about  a  co-ordination  of 
the  work  now  being  done,  to  stimulate  new 
activities,  and  to  focus  attention  upon  un- 
employment as  a  national  problem,  looking 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  governmental 
policy." 

An  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
together  with  some  criticisms  and  conclu- 
sions  will   form    the   subject   of   this    paper. 

The  latest  edition  published  in  the  early 
part  of  1915  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  one 
issuing  in  1904.  A  decade  had  passed,  war 
had  broken  out  in  Europe  and  tremendous 
social  and  economic  changes  had  taken 
place.  The  supreme  question  with  Miss 
Kellor  was:  Has  employment  and  non-em- 
ployment received  their  just  attention? 
What  her  conclusions  were  can  best  be 
found    in    the   discussions   which   she   gives. 

II.     Contents  of  the  Book. 

Her  initiatory  problem  as  stated  in  chap- 
ter one  is  to  indicate  the  importance  of  un- 
employment as  an  industrial  factor  in 
America.  She  says  that  there  is  still  a  per- 
sistent belief  that  there  is  work  for  all  the 
deserving,  yet  recent  manifestations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  countrv  clearly  indicate 
that  quite  the  contrary  is  actually  the  case. 
She  regrets  exceedingly  the  lack  of  surveys 
or  facilities  to  determine  the  amount  of 
unemployment  and  calls  attention  to  some 
capable  people  seeking  work.  She  makes  a 
distinction  between  employables  and  tin- 
employables  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  class  is  more  a  problem 
for  relief  agencies  than  for  those  providing 
employment.  It  is  extremely  interesting'  to 
one  way  out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
read  her  statement  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  European  war  upon  employment  in 
America  scarcely  six  months  from  its  be- 
ginning. If  her  observations  were  correct 
then,  what  must  be  the  effect  after  two 
years  of  that  barbarous  struggle.  She  says: 
"The  European  war  has  intensified  very 
greatbj  the  problem  of  unemployment,  has 
increased  its  range  of  variation,  and  is 
testing  to  the  utmost  America's  capacity 
lor  readjustment.  The  lack  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  Stopping  of  exports,  the  falling  off 


of  shipping  trade  have  challenged  Ameri- 
can industry  in  many  directions."  Her  con- 
clusion on  this  point,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether discouraging  for  she  says :  "For  the 
first  time  there  is  a  general  tendency  among 
municipalities  to  provide  public  works. 
Everywhere  relief  agencies  are  combining." 
In  her  summary  at  the  close  of  the  chap- 
ter— a  characteristic  feature  of  the  book — 
she  again  calls  attention  to  the  unemploy- 
ment as  a  problem,  the  woeful  lack  of  data 
on  which  to  base  remedial  measures  and 
the  further  necessity  at  the  present  time  for 
making  definite  beginnings. 

Unemployment  among  women  holds  out- 
attention    in    chapter    two.      She    gives    in- 
stances enough,  pathetic  enough  surely,   to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  herein  lies 
the  real  danger  to  our  future  stability  as  a 
nation.       Wholesome    care    of    the    female 
among  livestock  has  always  been   a  truism 
among  farmers,  yet  Miss  Kellor's  observa- 
tions show  her  that  America  lets  her  wo- 
men, the  mothers  of  her  citizens  live  under 
conditions  that  would  be  under  the  ban  of 
societies    for    the    prevention    of    cruelty    to 
animals,    if   carried    into    that    realm.      Wo- 
man's   centuries    of    subserviency    have    se- 
riously   ill-fitted    her    for    the    struggle    for 
existence   that   obtains   in    our   large    cities 
under    modern,    complex    conditions.     Poor, 
puny   girls,    half   clothed    and    half   starved, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  future 
statesmen.     "In  volume,"  she  says,  "unem- 
ployment among  women  is  less  serious  than 
among   men.      In    effect   it   is    more    serious 
and   its   increase   carries   with   it   social   and 
economic  dangers."  It,  she  maintains,  bears 
a  close  relation  to  prostitution  with  all  the 
evils  that  lurk  along  that  pathway  of  life. 
Children    and    the    labor    market    is    the 
next     subject     under     consideration.       Two 
movements  in  this  country,  she  maintains, 
have   been    concerned   with    children    in    in- 
dustry,   viz  : — an    Anti-child     Labor    move- 
ment   and   various   agitations   for   industrial 
training     and     vocational     guidance.       The 
success    of    either,    she    says,    hinges    upon 
the    minimum    age    at    which    children    may 
enter   industry  without  detriment  to   them- 
selves  or  to   industry.     The   characteristics 
of  child  labor  are   (a)   low  wages,   (b)   long 
hours,    and    (c)    a   lack   of    opportunity    for 
advancement.     They  provide  cheap  machine 
labor   for   large   factories,    flood   the   market 
with    unskilled    labor    and    for    the    nucleus 
of    the    unemployed    and    unemployables    of 
the    next    generation.      She    spends    consid- 
erable space  in  giving  figures  and  drawing 
conclusions   concerning'  our   modern   school 
system,    laying    considerable     blame     upon 
our    present    institution,    the    public    school 
system,    for    many    of    the    evils    attending 
child     labor    and    the    labor    market.      She 
challenges   the   public   school   to   rise   to   its 
opportunity  and  responsibility  by  providing 
industrial    education    and    vocational    guid- 
ance.     She   pays   high    compliment    to    the 
( iary    School    System,    but    draws    certain 
conclusions    therefrom    scarcelv    in    accord 
with  recent  surveys  and  educational  investi- 
gations.     She    concludes    this    chapter    by 
this    statement:    "The- training    and    place- 
ment   of    child    workers,    therefore    belong 
respectively    to    the    public    school    system 
ami  the  public  agency,  the  two  constituting 
a    governmental    responsibility."      To    this 
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statement  we  take  exception  as  a  general 
proposition  but  reserve  the  discussion 
thereof  to  our  general  criticism  of  the  book, 
the  concluding'  paragraph  of  this  paper. 

Immigration  and  unemployment  form  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  chapter.  A  good 
many  Americans,  she  maintains,  are  ready 
to  ascribe  all  our  social  ills  to  the  immi- 
grant within  our  land.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  adds  to  our  liabilities  but  he  also 
adds  to  our  assets.  "To  the  immigrant  as 
an  element  of  confusion,"  she  says,  "we 
have  given  of  apprehensive  attention ;  to 
him  as  a  contribution,  we  have  given  very 
little  thought  beyond  recognizing'  his  ca- 
pacity for  hard  labor."  We  have  been  in- 
sistent that  he  build  our  subways  and  aque- 
ducts, work  our  mills  and  mines  and 
foundries  but  we  have  neglected  to  take 
stock  of  him  as  a  storehouse  of  energy,  a 
man  with  spiritual  capacities,  with  a  large 
traditional  fund  of  art  and  literature.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  immigrant  is  to  find  a 
job  and  it  should  be  our  concern  to  find  the 
job  suited  to  his  peculiar  capacities  and 
training'.  The  present  haphazard  method  of 
letting  him  drift  with  the  tide,  letting  him 
land  in  whatever  niche  prevents  his  wash- 
ing out  to  sea,  is  anything  but  productive 
of  assimilable  relationships.  Most  Ameri- 
cans, she  says,  see  the  problem  merely  as 
one  of  restriction  or  non-restriction  but  do 
•not  see  it  as  one  of  vast  moment  in  the 
future  life  of  this  nation.  There  is  great 
waste  resulting  from  failure  to  direct  immi- 
grants into  industry.  She  takes  serious  ex- 
ceptions to  the  contention  that  immigrant 
labor  displaces  American,  and  challenges 
the  contenders  to  show  the  data  therefor. 
Here  again  is  a  significant  lack  of  proper 
information  upon  which  to  draw  a  helpful 
conclusion.  She  calls  attention  to  the 
dreadful  conditions  in  labor  camps,  the 
grafting  system  of  the  padrone  and  the 
effect  morally  and  physically  upon  the  im- 
pressionable foreigner.  Xo  wonder  they 
join  strike  hordes ;  no  wonder  they  flock 
to  the  I.  XV.  W.  and  are  willing  to  risk 
life  in  the  attempt  to  break  their  Ameri- 
can-made fetters.  The  two  immediate 
problems  before  America,  she  maintains, 
are  to  organize  the  labor  market  in  order 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  labor  and  de- 
crease mal-adjustment,  and  to  regularize 
industry  in  order  to  lessen  casual  labor  and 
to  meet  the  evils  of  seasonable  emplov- 
ment.  The  immigrant  increases  the  dif- 
ficulties of  both.  A  good  sharp  warning  to 
America  is  contained  in  the  following- 
words,  if  they  really  represent  the  situa- 
tion which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
nor  investigations  upon  which  to  base  a 
refutation.  "It  is  clear,"  she  says  in  her 
concluding  summary,  "however,  that  re- 
cent immigrants  are  more  and  more  seg- 
regated in  colonies,  that  secular  schools 
are  increasing  faster  than  public  schools, 
that  foreign  customs  and  habits  and  tradi- 
tions are  being  preserved  rather  than 
blended  with  American  ideals  and  con- 
cepts." Herein  ma}'  lie  the  explanation  of 
the  American  insistency  of  the  hyphen  in 
distinguishing  our  foreign-American  popula- 
tion. 

Chapters  five  to  ten,  inclusive,  attempt 
to  show  how  America  markets  its  labor. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  done 
through  general  labor  agencies ;  domestic 
service  and  intelligence  offices ;  the  market- 
ing of  skilled  labor  through  trade-union 
agencies ;  agencies  of  employers'  associa- 
tions ;  agencies  maintained  by  separate  in- 
dustries,     private      professional      agencies ; 


teachers'  agencies  and  the  like.  There  arc 
being  carried  on  numerous  philanthropic 
and  civic  experiments  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  place  deserving'  working  people. 

A  two-fold  nature  of  the  problem  as 
evolved  out  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is 
seen  to  be — "The  need  to  conserve  labor 
power  by  preserving  waste  of  health, 
money,  time,  efficiency,  skill  and  integrity 
of  workers ;  and  secondly,  the  need  to  in- 
crease work  and  thus  permit  the  profitable 
expenditure  of  this  working  power."  In 
this  clear  elucidation  of  the  primal  needs 
underlying  employment  lie  beginnings  of 
a  science  of  labor.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  both  these  needs  belong"  to  the  social 
group  as  a  whole  and  when  acknowledged 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state 
must  not  only  provide  labor  for  its  con- 
stituent parts,  but  also  must  conserve  that 
labor  to  the  advantage  of  the  individuals 
and  thus  to  the  advantage  of  the  social 
group  as  a  whole.  This  would  necessitate 
some  form  of  state  socialism.  Miss  Kellor 
immediately  weakens  her  premises,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  saying"  that  to  supply  the  first 
need  is  the  providence  of  the  labor  agency ; 
to  supply  the  second  is  the  province  of  the 
employer,  whether  it  be  the  individual,  the 
state,  or  the  corporation.  Then  she  says 
the  man  with  reserve  in  the  form  of  capital, 
must,  tinder  our  prevailing  industrial  sys- 
tem, create  the  work.  If  she  would  change 
the  word  must  to  does,  her  statement 
would  be  more  nearly  correct.  Then  if 
an  employer  cannot  create  work  how  can 
he  increase  it,  and  wdtere  does  a  labor 
agency,  "under  our  prevailing  industrial 
system,"  "conserve  labor,  prevent  waste  of 
health,  money,  etc.?" 

In  an  organized  social  group  the  functions 
of  the  component  parts  are  only  those  as 
given  it  by  the  larger  whole,  and  so  far,  in 
our  national  life  at  least,  labor  agencies 
have  not  been  recognized  as  component 
parts.  So  from  this  point  of  view  on  the 
unemployment  problem,  it  is  as  Miss  Kellq* 
says,  the  whole  plan  of  distributing  labor 
in  the  United  States  is  in  an  unorganized, 
inefficient,  wasteful  condition.  "The  pres- 
ent need  is  for  greater  uniformity  in  the 
powers  and  scope  of  city  bureaus,  and  an 
adequate  federal  policy  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  necessary  connections  among 
them." 

Unemployment  Insurance  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  an  extremely  interesting'  chapter. 
The  need  is  clearly  stated  and  the  basis  on 
which  experiments  have  been  tried  are  dis- 
cussed. Attention  is  called  to  the  various 
systems  in  operation  in  European  countries. 
There  is  danger  here  also,  of  encouraging 
parasitism  in  indolent  people,  and  whatever 
plans  are  adopted  should  be  more  as  a 
relief  measure  than  any  permanent  income. 
"It  is  obvious,"  Miss  Kellor  says,  "that 
reinstatement  in  work  is  the  only  service  to 
the  unemployed." 

The  concluding"  discussion,  a  program  for 
America  is  the  most  constructive  part  of 
the  book.  Miss  Kellor  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  "there  is  no  panacea  for  unem- 
ployment, no  one  sure  method  for  its  elim- 
ination or  prevention,  no  one  prophet  who 
has  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject." 
Her  plan  involves  the  recognition  of  seven 
clearly  defined  fundamental  principles 
which   she   states   in   substance   as   follows : 

(1)  Involuntary  employment  due  to  no 
other  cause  than  lack  of  work  is  a  problem 
of  industry.  All  other  employment  pri- 
marily the  problem  of  charity. 

(2)  Unemployment   is  not  seasonal   and 


should    be   treated   as   a   constantly   present 
problem. 

(3)  Security  is  second  only  to  opportu- 
nity to  work  and  women  should  have  this 
as  well  as  men. 

(4)  Discrimination  against  alien  work- 
men should  be  made  in  the  exclusion  laws 
and    not    in    local    ordinances    and    statutes. 

(5)  The  maintenance  of  a  government 
organized  labor  market. 

(6)  The  unit  for  local  distribution  of 
labor  is  the  city ;  for  general  distribution, 
the  nation ;  and  for  rural  communities,  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  state  and 
nation. 

(7)  A  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  organization  of  the  labor  market  does 
not  increase  the  total  amount  of  work. 

There  needs  to  be  g'athered  together  a 
fund  of  information  concerning  the  status 
of  the  unemployed  in  each  locality  so  that 
whatever  action  necessary  is  taken  with 
due  diligence.  An  organization  of  the  labor 
market    national    in    scope    would    involve : 

( 1  )  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Em- 
ployment Bureau. 

( 2 )  The  extension  of  the  Federal  Divi- 
sion of  Information. 

(3)  The  establishment  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  a  teachers'  agency. 

(4)  Vocational   Guidance  Bureaus. 
(  5  )      Bureau  of  Colonization. 

(6)  Federal  and  State  regulation  of 
private  agencies. 

( 7 )  The  Elimination  of  the  Padroni. 

(8)  The  establishment  of  local  bureaus. 

(9)  Establishment  of  local  clearing- 
houses for  private  agencies  and  the  like. 

(10)  The  safeguarding"  of  want  adver- 
tisements  in   newspapers. 

(  11  )  The  separation  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
and   furnishing  of  jobs. 

It  must.be  acknowledged  that  the  em- 
ployment of  such  a  program  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  systematizing'  and  placing" 
on  a  firmer  basis  the  present  disorganized, 
wasteful  methods  of  handling  the  unem- 
ployed. 
III.     Criticisms  and  Conclusions. 

The  reaction  one  has  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  book  and  a  little  time  for 
reflection  is  that  Miss  Kellor  has  done  a 
remarkable  work.  She  has  emphasized  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  has  made 
the  beginnings  of  a  science  based  upon  that 
subject.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  material  already  published  dealing" 
with  this  question  to  know  whether  or 
not  she  has  made  a  real  contribution,  and  if 
so,  what  the  nature  of  it  is.  My  impression 
is,  however,  that  regardless  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  written,  a  careful  perusal  of 
this  book  will  broaden  one's  conception  of 
this  phase  of  our  national  life. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  paper,  se- 
rious exception  might  be  well  taken  to  the 
statement  in  the  chapter  on  Children  and 
the  Labor  Market  that  the  "training  and 
placement  of  child  workers,  therefore,  be- 
longs respectively  to  the  public  school  S}'S- 
tem  and  the  public  agency,  the  two  consti- 
tuting" a  governmental  responsibility." 

AYe  must  remember  in  taking'  this  ex- 
ception that  Miss  Kellor  has  designated  as 
children,  all  those  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one,  so  that  with  such 
a  latitude  of  years  her  statement  is  well 
founded.  But  that  seven  years  is  a  pretty 
long  period,  and  if  we  can  agree  that  the 
training  for  particular  occupations  should 
not  begin  before  fourteen  and  should  last 
about  four  years,  leaving  the  placement 
to  take  place  at  about  eighteen,  then  there 
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would  be  ii"  grounds  for  argument.  Miss 
Kellor,  however,  does  not  make  any  such 
classification  for  such  training  and  place- 
ment. I  )n  the  other  hand,  she  deplores  the 
fad  that  in  a  certain  city  some  7,400  children 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  were  entering 
jobs  to  which  they  brought  no  training" 
land  unconsciously  here  she  states  the 
reall)  deplorable  fact)  viz. — "and  which 
would  bring  them  none."  The  question 
naturally  arises,  why  train  children  to 
enter  jobs  that  require  no  training  and 
offer  no  opportunity  for  advancement.  The 
only  possible  social  necessity  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  prevent  children  from 
entering  such  jobs.  The  chief  problem 
here  however,  is,  so  far  as  this  discussion  is 
concerned  that  .Miss  Kellor  would  have  these 
children  prepared  to  enter  some  such  in- 
dustry before  they  are  fourteen  years  old, 
a  thing  which  it  is  hoped  this  country  will 
never  be  guilty  of  doing.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  State  as  manifested  in  the 
public  school  system  is  not  to  prepare 
children  to  become  machines  but  to  live, 
not  to  lie  mere  atttomatoms,  but  to  possess 
initiative  and  constructive  abilities.  Painful 
as  the  condition  is  under  which  children 
labor,  it  isn't  the  province  of  the  State  to 
tit  the  children  to  the  condition,  but  to 
so  control  the  condition  in  such  a  way  that" 
unless  it  conduces  to  wholesome  growth 
and  opening  opportunities,  children  should 
never  be  permitted  to  enter  them.  Four- 
teen is  loo  early  in  life  for  the  definite  de- 
termination of  man}'  children's  life  activi- 
ties. What  we  as  social  workers  need  to 
work  for  is  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
infancy,  a  broadening  of  the  education  of 
children,  a  prevention  of  their  going  into 
narrowing  occupations,  a  provision  for 
training  after  the  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tion are  obtained.  Our  industrial  and  voca- 
tional educationists  would  shunt  thousands 
of  our  prospective  productive  citizens  off 
into  narrow  channels  and  condemn  them  to 
lives  of  hardships  and  misery.  No,  the 
lour  years  after  fourteen,  not  the  four 
years  before,  should  be  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration for  special  vocations.  Among  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  contained  in  this 
book,  we  regret  that  Miss  Kellor  has  em- 
phasized what  we  feel  to  be  a  short-sighted 
policy    for  any  social   unit   to   adopt. 

We  might  go  further  into. this  discussion 
but  that  would  lead  us  away  from  the  real 
purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  content  of  the  book  as  a  whole  leads 
one  to  feel  that  our  tendency  must  be  to- 
ward greater  group  responsibility  over  the 
individual  units.  That  all  elements  that 
effect  the  general  welfare  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  group  as  a  whole.  That  in- 
dividuals must  be  taught  to  see  this  larger 
conception  and  so  act,  as  Immanuel  Kant 
says,  that  they  can  will  that  their  action 
•-hould  become  universalized. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY   PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


AN    APPEAL    BY    THE    SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC  COMPANY  TO  ITS 

52,500    EMPLOYES 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  through 
President  William  Sproule,  has  issued  the 
following  appeal  for  loyalty  to  company 
employes : 

Thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent  of  your 
number — the  enginemen,  conductors,  fire- 
men, trainmen  and  switchmen — are  being 
polled   for  a   strike. 

This  company  is  not  responsible  for  the 
present  agitation  and  has  no  desire  to 
change  the  existing  rates  of  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions,  unless  forced  to  do  so  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  demands  originated 
by  representatives  of  the  men  in  engine, 
train  and   switching  service. 

No  just  reason  for  thus  interrupting  the 
service  exists.  The  railroads  have  offered 
to   arbitrate   every   question   raised   by   the 


demands  which  have  been  presented. 

The  representatives  of  the  men,  however, 
rejected  this  offer  and  have  issued  strike 
ballots. 

The    management    earnestly    hopes : 

1.  That  the  men  will  seriously  consider 
their  positions,  their  pensions,  their  trans- 
portation privilege  and  the  welfare  of  their 
families. 

2.  That  the  men  receiving  ballots  will 
vote  against  a  strike. 

3.  That  all  other  employes  will  use  their 
influence  to  that  end. 

The  management  favors  the  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute. 

Such  a  course  will  preserve  to  each  one 
of  you  unbroken  earning  power;  to  the 
public  uninterrupted  service,  and  to  the 
railroad  continuance  ,  of  the,  earnings  by 
which  alone,  it  can  perform  its  public  duties. 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it  has   ever  been  because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 


GOOD   READING 

Some  Suggestions  for  Your  Supplementary  Order 


DAVIS-JULIEN  READERS 
Two  Books  for  Each  Grade 

Sea    Brownies — (Second    Grade)  Evenings  with  Grandpa — (Fourth  Grade) 

Part      I 40c  Part      1 50c 

Part    II 45c  Part    II 55c 

Evenings  with   Grandma — (Third   Grade)  Days  with  Uncle  Jack — (Fifth  Grade) 

Part     I 45c  Part      I 60c 

Part    II 50c  Part   II 65c 

HALIBURTON    READERS 

Primer 30c        Second  Reader   35c 

First  Reader   30c        Third  Reader   40c 

Fourth  Reader   45c 

SNEDDEN'S— Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 40c 

STONE  AND  FICKETT 

Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies........     35c        Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago 35c 

Prince  Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 48c 

HEATH'S   HOME  AND   SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

40  Volumes,  Including: 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not...     20c        Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince 30c 

Brown's   Rab   and   His   Friends 20c         Old    World    Wonder    Stories 20c 

Ruskin's    King   of   the    Golden    River....     20c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 
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PLANTS    GROWN    IN    SCHOOLROOM 
INTEREST  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Certain    Plants    Capable    of    Enduring    Ad- 
verse   Conditions    May    Be    Grown    in 
Separate  Pots  or  in  Window  Boxes. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Growing  Plants  in  the  schoolroom  will 
help  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  young 
people  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  specialist. 

The  conditions  in  a  schoolroom  are,  of 
course,  not  favorable  to  plants.  Light, 
heat  and  ventilation  are  very  uncertain, 
particularly  during  the  interim  between 
Friday  afternoon  and  Monday  morning. 
The  plants  which  are  capable  of  enduring 
such  adverse  conditions  as  usually  obtain 
during  this  period,  are  few.  The  follow- 
ing", however,  may  be  mentioned  as  among 
those  possessing  most  merit  for  school- 
room use : 

Plants  Specially  Adapted  to 
Schoolroom  Conditions 

Aspidistra  lurida,  Lantana,  Begonia,  Um- 
brella plant,  Sword  fern,  Ficus  elastica, 
Oleander,  Oxalis,  German  ivy,  Peperomia, 
Aspidistra  elatior  var.  variegata,  Geranium, 
Cactus,  Amaryllis,  Jerusalem  cherry,  Abu- 
tilon,  Screw  pine  (Pandanus),  Primula  ob- 
conica,  Asparagus  sprengeri,  Sansevieria 
zeylanica. 

How  to  Make  Window  Boxes 

If  window  boxes  are  used,  they  must  be 
made  comparatively  deep  and  must  contain 
a  larger  quantity  of  soil  than  is  commonly 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants  in  green- 
houses in  order  that  the  adverse  conditions 
may  in  part  be  counteracted.  Boxes  in- 
tended for  window  gardens  should  there- 
fore be  made  at  least  6  to  8  inches  in 
depth,  should  be  rather  broad,  and  of  a 
length  to  conform  to  the  window  opening. 
The  soil  should  be  rich  garden  loam  or  a 
composition  consisting  of  rotted  sods  and 
stable  manure  thoroughly  mixed  together 
and  screened  through  a  screen  with  at  least 
a  half-inch  mesh. 

Before  filling  the  box  a  layer  of  broken 
pots  or  coarse  gravel,  or  clinkers  from  the 
ash  heap  should  be  placed  over  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  If  the 
box  is  made  air-tight,  holes  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  bottom,  in  order  that  any  ex- 
cess of  moisture  which  comes  from  water- 
ing the  plants  may  escape  from  the  bottom. 
After  placing  this  drainage  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  fill  it  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  top  with  the  soil  above  described. 
Window  boxes  which  are  to  be  used  for 
propagating  plants  from  cuttings  need  not 
be  more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  should 
have  the  drainage  material  above  mention- 
ed, with  about  three  inches  of  clean  sand 
placed   over  the   clinkers. 

The  cuttings  may  then  be  prepared  as 
suggested  and  planted  in  rows  about  three 
inches  apart,  with  the  ends  of  the  cuttings 
inserted  about  one  inch  deep  in  the  sand. 
Thoroughly  moisten  the  sand  after  placing 
the  cuttings  in  position,  and  cover  the  box 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  an  old  news- 
paper. After  that  time  replace  the  news- 
paper by  panes  of  glass,  which  should  them- 
selves be  shaded  by  a  single  sheet  of  news- 
paper when  the  sun  is  too  intense.  Re- 
move the  shade  when  the  sun  does  not 
shine  directly  on  the  plants,  and  if  moisture 
condenses  to  any  considerable  extent  upon 
the  glass,   lift   or  partly  remove  the   glass 


so  as  to  give  ventilation,  but  do  not  allow 
the  cuttings  or  the  sand  to  become  dry. 

Plants  to  be  used  in  window  boxes  can 
be  grown  from  seeds  sown  in  4-inch  pots, 
prepared  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Place  a  layer  of  broken  pots,  gravel  or 
clinkers  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  on 
top  of  this  fill  the  pot  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  surface  with  a  compost  similar 
to  that  suggested  for  filling  window  boxes. 
If  the  seeds  to  be  sown  are  small  and 
fine,  like  the  begonia,  sprinkle  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot  and  sow  the  seeds  in  the  sand.  Moisten 
the  earth  by  setting  the  pot  for  a  minute 
in  a  receptacle  which  contains  water  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  bring  it  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  Lift 
the  pot  from  the  water  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
moistened ;  place  it  in  a  warm,  sunny 
situation,  and- cover  it  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
As  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate, 
remove  the  glass  to  a  slight  extent  by 
placing  under  one  edge  a  match,  or  by 
slipping  it  partly  off  the  surface  of  the 
pot.  Judgment  must  be  used  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  air  to  be  given  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  becoming  drawn  and  yet 
keep  them  from  being  injured  by  becom- 
ing too  dry. 

Large  seeds,  like  seeds  of  the  nasturtium, 
should  be  planted  about  an  inch  deep  in  the 
soil  of  the  pots,  prepared  as  above  bescrib- 
ed,  but  no  layer  of  sand  need  be  used  with 
plants  of  this  character. 

The  character  of  plants  to  be  used  in 
a  box  will  be  determined  by  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  cultivator,  but  in  general  they 
should  be  small  and  compact  in  habit  of 
growth,  or  those  which  can  be  trained 
readily  on  strings.  The  following  list  will 
serve    as    a   guide    in    their   selection : 

Plants  which  can  be  grown  from  seed : 
Ageratum,  petunia,  sweet  alyssum,  mignon- 
ette, lobelia  erinus,  portulaca,  bellis  peren- 
nis,  primula  obconica,  coleus,  nasturtium 
(dwarf),  dianthus,  stock. 

Other  plants  which  can  best  be  propagat- 
ed by  slips  or  cuttings  are :  Geranium, 
fuchia,  calla,  begonia,  lantana,  abutilon, 
German   ivy,  tradescantia,  vinca. 

A   NEW    POINT    OF   VIEW    ON   SALARIES 

San   Rafael,   Cat,   June   7,   1916. 
Dear  Mr.  Wagner: 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  on  salaries.  I 
agree  with  your  point  of  view.  Salary  means 
maintenance;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  an 
absurdity  that,  when  determining  the  amount  of 
salary  any  person  should  receive  we  invariably 
measure  the  head — its  training,  accomplishments 
and  powers — rather  than  the  stomach,  its  require- 
ments and  capacities,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
back.  It  were  much  better  for  the  world  if  all 
salaries  were  higher  so  that  the  salary  earners 
of  the  world  could  purchase,  use,  and  pay  for  the 
ultimate  product  of  labor.  The  people  would  use 
the  product  of  industry  today  if  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  If  such  a  balance  could  be 
established,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  world's 
labor  would  become  so  absorbed  and  occupied 
in  producing  the  things  daily  consumed  by  the 
people  that  there  would  be  no  men  left  for 
armies  and  navies;  no  women  for  idle  society,  and 
no  time  to  make  guns,  ammunition,  cannons  and 
battleships?  Is  not  it  rather  an  unpleasant  con- 
templation that  millions  of  our  people — our  old 
folks  and  our  children — will  shiver  through  the 
coming  winter,  night  and  day,  because  there  is 
not  enough  woolen  underwear,  warm  socks,  com- 
fortable, heavy  Australian  blankets  to  keep  them 
warm — all  because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
earn  the  money  to  buy  them?  And  to  further 
contemplate  that  during  the  summer,  while  the 
winter's  store  should  have  been  laid  up  we  em- 
ployed our  labor  in  making  munitions  of  war  to 
kill  our  brothers  in  Europe? 

We  prate  about  democracy  and  toss   the  word 


glibly  from  our  tongues,  but  in  reality  are  we 
not,  at  heart,  aristocrats,  and  do  we  not  regu- 
late the  wages  we  pay  on  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples of  chance,  luck,  pull  and  privelege?  The 
rule  of  life  should  be,  "enough  for  all  and  only 
enough;"  and,  instead  of  idleness — begetting  in- 
heritance and  endowment,  opportunity  for  pos- 
terity. 

Yours    truly, 

JAS.   B.   DAVIDSON. 

;"-  J4.  J& 

STANFORD'S  BEST 

(San    Francisco    Examiner) 

Who  are  Stanford's  ten  greatest  graduates,  and 
why? 

President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  named  the  men  who  have  achieved  the 
greatest  worldly  fame. 

Both  President  Wilbur  and  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan  declare  that  these  men  achieved 
success  outside  of  college  because  they  were 
successful  in  college.  They  were  prominent  dur- 
ing under-graduate  days  in  one  or  more  forms 
of  student  activity. 

This   is   Dr.   Wilbur's   list: 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  '95,  mining  engineer,  head 
of  Belgian   Relief  Commission  for  America. 

Will  Irwin,  '99,  journalist. 

Ralph  Arnold,  '95,  geologist,  and  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Stanford  University. 

Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  '96,  attornev  for  the 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Royall  C.  Victor,  '00,  attorney-at-law  New 
York   City. 

Myron  A.  Folsom,  '96,  general  counsel  for  the 
Western  Union  Life  Insurance  Company,  Spo- 
kane. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  '99,  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

David  Snedden,  '97,  state  public  school  com- 
missioner  of   Massachusetts. 

Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  '96,  publisher,  Yonkers 
X.  Y. 

A.  B.  Spalding,  '96,  surgeon  and  professor  in 
the  Stanford  Medical  School,  San  Francisco. 

SOME  FINE  SUGGESTIONS 

Eureka,    Cal.,   July    1,    1916. 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner: 

Dear  Sir: — The  general  law  allowing  supervis- 
ors to  tax  the  entire  county  for  county  free  li- 
brary purposes  and  the  1911  special  law  authoriz- 
ing them  to  tax  districts  that  elect  to  become 
a  part  of  the  county  free  library  are  in  opposi- 
tion. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  practices  of  any  of 
the  counties  in  this  matter? 

Do  you  know  of  any  rulings  of  the  district 
attorneys   in  reference  to  it? 

I  wish  some  of  the  Journals  would  have  a  col- 
umn for  answering  queries  about  points  of  law. 
We  are  annoyed  almost  beyond  endurance  with 
the  contradictions  and  vagaries  of  our  school 
laws. 

This  county  assessed  for  illegal  high  school  tax 
and  now  I  feel  sure  that  assessing  the  entire 
county  for  county  free  library  purposes  is  wrong. 
Why  does  the  1911  law  say  that  a  district  be- 
comes liable  to  a  tax  by  becoming  part  of  the 
county   free   library   if   it   can   be   taxed   anyway? 

All  told  this  county  has  raised  $6000  on  the 
entire  assessable  property. 

The  supervisors  take  the  general  law  and  ig- 
nore this  act.  What  is  the  use  of  the  law? 
It  must  have  been  passed  with  some  idea  in 
view. 

It  is  a  disgrace  the  way  laws  are  balled  up  in 
language  and  interpreted  by  the  various  county 
officials. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter  when    you   have   leisure. 

With   best  wishes, 

GEO.    UNDERWOOD. 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

CONCERT    BARITONE 

Late   of   New   York 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  -  VOICE   PLACEMENT 

For 

The   Speaker  The  Teacher  The   Singer 

A    SPECIALTY 

Residence  Studio: 

1280   VALLEJO   STREET       -       SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone   Franklin  3922 
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BIRDS  AND  EDUCATION 
I.,  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Humane     Organization     of     the 
State   of   California: 

My  dear  Friends: — Let  us,  before  it  is  too  late, 
protect  and  defend  the  native  birds  of  our  cities. 
Who  would  refuse  to  aid  the  oriole  or  Califor- 
nia mocking  bird  that  sings  to  us  at  our  door? 
Yet  we  are  gradually  driving  these  birds  from 
our  midst.  How  frequently  we  hear  the  state- 
ment "Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  not 
only  applying  to  the  activities  <>f  the  average 
person  but  to  society  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
our  government — city  ami  county,  state  and 
nation.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
thoughless  "economic  policy"  pursued  towards 
the  bird  life  of  our  city  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  the  municipality  as  well  as  of  the 
birds. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  studying  the 
birds  and  the  city  from  a  reciprocal  point  of 
view  and  also  a  comparison  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  when 
the  humane  societies  of  California  by  moral 
suasion  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
in  correcting  the  vicious  and  barbarous  annual 
custom  of  children  lobbing  birds'  nests  of  eggs 
or  young.  In  fact,  most  of  us  remember  that 
every  spring  found  the  boys  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays  out  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city 
hunting   birds'   nests. 

This  cruel  activity  has  passed,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  humane  societies  and  noble- 
hearted  people  of  our  state  that  generously 
paid  the  necessary  expenses.  With  all  this  brutal 
play  of  tlie  child  in  years  past,  the  thoughtless- 
ness  of  our  people  of  today  through  and  by  the 
garbage  ordinance  in  every  city  is  equally  effec- 
tive    in    the    extermination    of    our    birds. 

Do  we  wish  the  birds  to  sing  to  us  in  our 
cities?  Do  we  wish  them  to  be  with  us? 
Certainly  we  all  do.  What  is  to  be  done? 
.Since  the  quantity  or  scarcity  of  food  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  population  of  birds, 
and  since  the  garbage  regime  is  so  thoroughly 
enforced  in  our  cities  that  birds  are  being 
starved  out  and  forced  to  find  new  localities 
for  food,  where  in  many  cases  they  become  the 
prey  of  hawks,  or  are  unable  to  survive  the 
exacting  conditions  of  their  environment,  it 
therefore  becomes  a  duty  for  us  after  each  meal 
to  separate  that  which  is  bird  food  from  the 
refuse  of  the  kitchen  and  put  in  a  quiet  and 
protected  place  for  the  birds  of  our  neighbor- 
hood. Very  soon  they  will  discover  that  a 
1 1    Samaritan   is  residing  in  our  home. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  should-  allow  a  few 
drops  of  water  from  the  hydrant  to  fall  into  a 
basin  for  the  birds  to  quench  their  thirst  and 
in    which   to   take   their  needed   baths. 

With    this    humane    policy    towards    the    birds. 
three    changes    in    conditions    that    we    al 
would    take   place: 

hir>t:     The    birds    would    become    more 
ticated. 

Second:  The  bird  population  would 
rapidly  la  most  economic  question  in 
patching   of   injurious   insects,    etc.). 

Third:  The  songs  of  the  birds  will  bring  more 
joy  to  the  heart,  of  those  who  toil  and  work 
in   our   cities. 

Lazarus  asked  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  table,  and  was  denied.  The 
birds  are  now  appealing  to  you  for  the  crumbs 
rrom  your  table.  Please  grant  them  their  re- 
quest   and    your    happiness    will    be    increased. 

HUGH   J.    BALDWIN, 
President    State    Humane 
Association  of  Califor- 

M      V    STOLZ,   Secretary,"'' 
38S0  Jackson   Street,      ■ 

'  San    I  ii  in  isi  ii,    Cal. 

FARMING   IS   THE   BEST 
William     Jennings     Bryan     gives     eight     good 
n  isons    whj     young    nun    should    choose    farm- 
ing   in    I e    to    the    other   occupations    and 

professions.  Here  they  are:  "(1)  Farming  is 
the  most  indi  i'  mil  in  v  ,i .  i  ,f  living;  (2)  Irs, 
capital  is  required  to  start  farming  than  to  enter 
any  other  independent  business:  i  .1  i  all  mem- 
bers of  the  familj  can  participate  in  some  way 
in  the  .oil  ,,i  the  farm;  (4)  (arm  life  is 
healthful;  (5)  farming  develops  useful  habits  of 
industry  and  application;  (6)  the  faun  provides 
the  niosi  wholesome  environment  for  growing 
children;  (7)  farm  life  leaches  the  true  philos- 
ophj  thai  labor  is  honorable  and  worthy  of  re- 
ward: iNi  the  farmer  is  the  most  independent 
in  tor   in   our   political    life." 


desire 
domes- 


increase 
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LITTLE  SISTER  AND  BROTHER  I 

The  highest  and  most  immortal  relationship 
on  earth  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
family  circle  where  the  sisterly  and  brotherly 
emotions  are  aroused  for  the  safeguarding  of 
each  other.  We  learn  in  the  mystic  deeps  of 
fairy  lore  how  little  sister  and  brother  went 
forth  into  the  forest  of  life  together,  hand-in- 
hand,  to  escape  the  Witch  of  .Misfortune  who 
had  pursued  them,  ami  now  bewitched  all  the 
streams  to  prevent  their  escaping  her  in  her 
malice   and   hatefulness. 

But  little  brother  was  so  thirsty  that  he 
stooped  to  drink  till  the  voice  was  heard, 
"Who  drinks  of  me  will  be  turned  into  a  tiger!" 
So  little  sister  begged  him  to  turn  away  and  wait 
for  the  next  drinking  place  to  assuage  his  thirst, 
only  to  hear  the  voice  crying,  "Who  drinks  of 
me  will  be  turned  into  a  wolf!"  Once  more  she 
entreated  him,  but  when  they  found  the  next 
little  stream,  and  the  voice  of  it  cried,  "Who 
drinks  of  me  will  turn  into  a  roe,"  no  longer 
could  little  brother  be  restrained,  and  he  drank 
his  fill,  and  there  before  her  eyes  he  changed 
into  a  white  roc.  But  little  sister  put  a  band 
about  his  neck  and  made  a  halter  of  rushes,  and 
would  not  let  him  go.  So  must  every  sister  do 
with  every  brother,  and  every  brother  with 
every   sister,   the   same. 

The  other  day,  coming  from  the  Emerson 
Primary  School,  together,  I  saw  a  girl  of  about 
ten  with  her  little  brother  of  about  seven,  walk- 
ing along  peacefully  with  arms  twined  one  about 
the  other  as  if  in  a  picture.  For  days  after  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  happiness  go  through  me  as  this  por- 
trait of  little  sister  and  brother  returned  to  my 
memory,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  harshness  pre- 
vailing amidst  and  amongst  the  children  in  the 
great  cold,  cruel  outside  world  as  we  see  it 
nowadays.  I  know  the  two  of  them  well,  and 
how  devoted  Alice  and  Frank  are  to  each  other. 
She. reads  fairy  tales  aloud  to  him,  and  maintains 
ever  that  air  of  motherly  concern  over  his  wel- 
fare, while  he  assumes  the  fatherly  role  toward 
her.  Born  here,  yet  they  reflect  the  training  of 
their  parents,  who  came  from  the  South  of 
France. 

According  to  that  great  Frenchman,  Jean 
Mace  (author  of  delightful  fairy  stories  of  child- 
life),  one  such  pair  of  devoted  children  is  enough 
to  set  the  whole  world  straight  again  and  annul 
all  the  wrongdoing  of  the  evil-hearted  and  bring 
about  sweet  peace  once  more  to  all.  He  main- 
tains that  this  is  so,  because  good  is  greater 
than  wrong  and  has  the  power  to  start  itself 
everywhere  growing  into  beauty  and  blessing  as 
sweet  blossoms  spring  from  the  sowing  of  a  few 
little   seeds. 

1  could  see  for  myself  that  this  was  so,  for 
many  blessings  follow  from  a  few  little  good 
deeds  like  these,  and  I  had  known  it  before 
already.  During  my  four  years'  stay  in  London, 
the  great  metropolis,  I  saw  no  sight  more  beau- 
tiful than  one  on  the  street,  out  near  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  where  three  tiny  boys  walked  along 
with  arms  around  each  other's  necks.  They 
wore  tight  little  jersey  suits,  and  on  their  heads 
were  pointed  jersey  caps  hanging  down,  such  as 
elves  are  supposed  to  wear.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  that  they 
were  real  little  flesh-and-blood  boys  I  beheld 
there  before  me,  going  along  in  the  bonds  of 
amity  so  contentedly  together.  No  celebrated 
painting  in  any  of  the  art  galleries  made  such 
an  impression  on  my  mind  as  this  kindly  feeling- 
exhibited  by  these  three  tiny  beings  whose  every 
pose  and  action  toward  each  other  breathed 
cherubic  brotherhood. 

Once  since  my  return  to  my  home,  in  Baker 
street,  1  saw  a  similar  sight.  Three  little  rogues 
of  my  neighborhood,  not  one  of  whom  was  over 
lour  years  of  age,  in  order  to  win  my  approval, 
buried  all  their  little  hatchets,  took  hands,  and 
walked  along  in  amity  as  of  a  heavenly  peace. 
And  our  street  was  glorified  by  the  picture,  and 
sweet  reprisals  of  action  followed  all  that  week, 
bringing  about  better  conditions  of  mind  to  all 
of    us    neighbors    who    beheld    the    vision. 

Why  should  not  the  little  sister  and  brother 
bring  back  once  more  our  lost  estate?  Why 
not  try  to  awaken  this  instinct  of  friendliness  in 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  each  family,  and  finally 
in  the  universal  family  of  which  the  Great 
Spirt  is  the  father,  holding  them  all  in  that 
fraternal  relationship  which  makes  for  peace  and 
unity? 

To  look  back  over  a  long  life  and  estimate  its 
lust  values  has  been  my  experience,  and  I 
realize  that  my  highest  happiness  has  been  won 
from  relationship  with  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters  of  my  early  childhood,  mothering  them 
from   the  attitude  of  the  eldest,   from  all  of  which 


gained    insight   into   all    that    was   sweetest   and 
best  in   this  old  world   of  ours,  so  often   so  cruel 
and    relentless. 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  millennium 
for  brotherhood.  We  can  start  it  tomorrow. 
Just  teach  it  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  let  them 
grow  to  men's  and  women's  estate  looking  upon 
each  other  with  that  sublime  neutrality  that  is 
based  upon  friendship — friendship  which  outlasts 
all  other  emotions,  and  is  loyal  throughout  all 
the  years  till  death   itself. 

— Ella  Sterling  Mighels. 


HAVE 


Ua^lthu    CIvAno1      Oculists    and  Physicians 
ncallllJidllUllg;    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

Boa  llH4ll  I  Fwae  niany  years  before  it  was 
eel  Mil  I  III  UJCO  offered  us  a  Domestic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  tliat  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute)  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY,    Chicago.    III. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    -    $2,000,000.00 
ASSETS   OVER     -     -     $24,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children  Have   Bank 
Accounts  With   Us. 


One  of  the 
Fifteen  Varieties 

We    Make 
Various     Styles    of 

DICK  SHADES 

both   Roller   and  Fold- 
ing.    Write  us  for  our 
catalog,      prices,      and 
free    sample    shade. 
Oliver   C.    Steele 
Manufacturing    Co. 
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THE  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING 

Has  won  its  way  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  become  the 
standard.  At  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
its  author  was  given  a  Highest-  Medal  of  Honor  as 
Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  The  PALMER 
METHOD  makes  rapid,  clear-as-print  handwriting  fas- 
cinating and   easy. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     PALMER 

METHOD    CARRIES    WITH    IT,    FREE, 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE 

FOR    TEACHERS 

and     it 

PRODUCES   JOY    IN   THE  WRITING   CLASSES 

We  are  training  more  than  30,000  teachers  a  year. 
If  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  course  free,  you  may  have 
it  for  $10,  and  you  will  call  it  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made. 

OUR    TEXTBOOKS 
The    PALMER   METHOD   OF   BUSINESS   WRIT- 
ING,  for  third  grade  pupils  and   above,   and   WRITING 
LESSONS    FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES,    for    first    and 
second    grade    pupils. 

Write  us,  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  anil  we 
will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  install 
the    PALMER    METHOD    in    your    school. 

The  A.  IM.  Palmer  Co. 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

30    Irving    Place 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 

32  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
120    Boylston    St. 
CEDAR   RAPIDS,    IA. 
Palmer   Bldg. 
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TUSCAN  SPRINGS 

Tuscan,    Cal.,    June    30,    1916. 
My  dear   Eleanor: 

I've  found  the  very  place  for  you  to  come 
to  on  your  vacation,  indeed,  the  place  for  any- 
body to  come  to  at  any  time — who  wants  to  y>e 
cured  of  anything  that  may  be  the  matter  with 
them,  "even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations." 

There  are  fifty  springs — or,  may  be,  but  that's 
enough.  And  they  bubble  straight  up  from  in- 
ferno, I  think.  At  least  you  can  light  one  of 
them  with  a  match  and  warm  your  hands  by 
the  flame  while  it  burns.  The  place  is  in  the 
left-over  of  a  one-time  volcano  crater,  which 
ten  thousand  or  so  of  years  ago  made  a  mighty 
lively  show.  Lassen  is  feeble-minded  to  what 
it  must  have  been.  The  baths  are  splendid- 
just  what  you  need;  and  such  a  luxury — a  big- 
cement  bath  house  with  all  the  equipment,  and 
an  immense  cement  swimming  tank,  where  you 
could  display  your  pretty  arms  to  advantage. 
And  listen — I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  secret — the 
water  will  make  your  hair  like  it  was  when 
you  were  seventeen — that  is  if  you  put  your  head 
under  every  time  you  bathe.  I  have  wondered 
why   they   don't  advertise  it. 

And  the  delicious  things  we  have  to  eat,  and 
then  the  lovely  and  charming  proprietress — beau- 
tiful, Mrs.  Walbridge.  You  would  just  love  her, 
you  couldn't  help  it.  And  when  you  alight  from 
the  automobile  in  front  of  a  sixty  thousand 
dollar  hotel  in  this  hidden  "neck  of  the  woods," 
it's  some  surprise,  I  tell .  you.-  And  say,  on 
the  first  landing  of  the  broad  stairway  there  is  a 
fifteen  hundred  dollar  mirror  for  you  to  see  if 
your  hat  .is  on  straight.  Funny  I  didn't  think  of 
appealing  to  your  vanity  first.  Come  while  I 
am  here,  and  we'll  have  the  time  of  our  lives — 
and  you'll  get  well  and  keep  on  staying  when 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  just  be- 
cause  you'll   want   to   stay. 

Yours  as  ever, 

MARGARITA. 

p.  S—  Come  to  Red  Bluff  on  the  train.  Auto- 
mobile from  the  Springs  will  bring  you  to  the 
hotel       Let    me    know    when    you    are    coming. 

M. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  during  the  year  1916-1917 
only  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  short- 
hand will  be  taught  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 


CONVENTION    OF    SUPERINTENDENTS 

July   12,    1916. 
To   City  and   County   Superintendents 
and  their  Friends: 

Please  make  your  plans  for  the  City  and 
County  Superintendents'  Convention  at  Tahoe 
Tavern  beginning  on  Wednesday,  August  23rd 
and   closing   on   Friday,   August  25th. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  reach  Sacramento  not 
later  than  10:30  Tuesday  night,  August  22nd,  in 
order  to  take  the  train  for  Tahoe,  which  comes 
from  San  Francisco.  Next  morning,  breakfast 
at  Truckee,  reach  the  Tavern  at  8:45,  get  settled, 
and  meet  at  the  Pavilion  overlooking  the  lake  at 
10  o'clock,  for  the  first  session.  It  is  possible 
to  start  earlier  and  get  there  at  night,  if  pre- 
ferred. Hotel  rates  will  be  on  the  American 
plan,  $3.50  per  day,  without  bath,  two  in  room, 
$4,  one  in  room;  and  $4.50  per  day,  with  bath, 
two  in  room,  $5,  one  in  room;  provided  that 
members  of  superintendents'  family  occupying 
the  same  room  are  $3  only. 

The  function  of  the  meeting  is  for  the  super- 
intendents representing  every  city  and  every 
county,  to  meet  together  and  consider  the  whole 
matter  of  school  legislation  for  the  state,  with  a 
view  of  presenting  their  conclusions  to  the  com- 
ing legislature  as  a  basis  for  action.  Please  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  three  days  is  all  too 
short  for  this  important  purpose,  and  that  no 
one  who  would  do  his  duty  can  afford  to  miss  a 
single  session. 

No  one  outside  of  the  convention  will  be  in- 
vited to  use  any  of  the  program  time. 

We  are  to  meet  at  a  most  delightful  season  of 
the  year  at  one  of  the  wonder  places  of  the 
world,  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  both  by  na- 
ture and  by  art  to  our  purpose.  Here's  hoping 
we  shall  every  one  have  a  happy  time  and  be 
able  to  return  home  with  a  good  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

Very    cordially   yours, 

EDWARD   HYATT, 
Supt.    of    Public    Instruction. 


A  primer  of  school  finance  has  been  is- 
sued by  G.  Vernon  Bennett,  Secretary- 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Pomona, 
California.  Professor  Bennett  has  made  a 
remarkable  success  in  the  Pomona  schools 
and  this  booklet  proves  that  he  believes 
in  giving"  the  public  information  not  only 
of  the  educational,  but  the  financial,  side 
of  the  school   system. 


(Advertisement) 

BIDS  WANTED  FOR  TEXTBOOKS  IN- 

LANGUAGE 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
textbooks : 

Language  books  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh   and   eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at 
his  office  in  Room  706,  Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento,  on   or  before   September   1,    1916. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,  inclosed 
in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to  specifica- 
tions, and  marked  "Bids  for  textbooks  in  language," 
may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.   m.  of  September  1,   1916. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  con- 
cerning this  matter  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at   Sacramento. 

STATE  BOARD  OF   EDUCATION, 
EDWARD    HYATT,    Secretary, 
Sacramento,   California. 


School  Trustees 

When    you    are    ready    to    refurnish    your    school,    write    for    our    catalogues    and 
prices. 

If  you  buy  any  of  the  following,  you  get  the  BEST — 

Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjustable  Chairs 
Cornell  Black — Green  Board 
Stafford  Adjustable  and  Automatic   Desks 
Peabody  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs 

We  are  also  headquarters  for — 

School  Stationery,  Sanitary  Supplies,  School  and  Library  Books 
and  Blackboard   Material  of  every   kind. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The    WEBER 
TUBULAR    STEEL 
COMBINATION 
SANITARY    DESK 


This  is  the  only  desk  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
the  most  economical  school 
desk  made.  Standards  are 
made  of  electrically  welded 
tubular  steel,  gun  metal  fin- 
ish, absolutely  free  from 
rough  joints  and  bacteria 
pockets.  Woods  are  of  rock 
maple,  carefully  finished.  En- 
tirely free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  common  to 
cast  iron  or  angle  steel 
desks.  Guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  a  lifetime. 
Adopted  by  leading  school 
boards  as  the  most  econom- 
ical and  only  satisfactory 
desk  now  made.  Write  for 
descriptive    catalog. 


C.   F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 
San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367  MARKET  STREET  512  SO.  BROADWAY 

ALSO-VO  ITrlWiLSr  SCHO  )L  FURN  TURE  CO.,  216  THIRD  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Revolution  in  Rural 
Schools  Badly  Needed 

Professor  Alexis  F.  Lange,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  University 
oi  California,  in  speaking'  before  the  High 
School  Teachers'  Convention,  said:  "The 
salvation  of  the  rural  school  lies  in  adapt- 
ing for  the  counties  the  system  worked 
out  in  American  cities.  Under  such  a  plan 
the  ungraded,  one-teacher  school  would 
join  the  pioneering  condition  from  which  it 
sprang  in  historical  museums,  and  the  dim- 
inishing survivors  would  be  supervised." 

Dr.  Lange  is  wrong.  He  will  have  to 
prove  that  the  public  school  system  in 
American  cities  is  giving'  maximum  of 
results  on  the  minimum  of  expense  be- 
fore he  succeeds  in  placing"  the  rural 
schools  under  the  artificial  over  super- 
vised system  of  our  cities.  The  rural 
school  has  been  repeatedly  attacked.  Uni- 
versity supervisions,  however,  will  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  The  consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools  will  remedy  a  few 
evils,  but  it  will  bring  other  and  greater 
evils.  Dr.  Lange  unfortunately  wears 
blinders,  lie  has  never  been  able  to  have 
a  viewpoint  wider  than  the  path  that  leads 
from  the  University  to  the  public  schools, 
lie  cannot  reason  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  rural  school  and  its  needs,  but  does 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  University  and 
its  need  of  the  rural  schools.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  approved  Dr. 
I.ange's  work,  and  his  work  is  popular  in 
the  High  Schools  and  University  circles, 
but  his  persistent  attacks  on  .the  rural 
school  has  not  been  to  his  credit.  To  at- 
tempt to  apply  city  supervision,  grades,  in- 
termediate high  and  central  control  on  our 
rural  school  would  destroy  them.  Vet  they 
have  produced  much  greater  results  than 
the  city  schools.  The  school  district  is  the 
unit  of  our  democracy.  Take  away  the 
--<li. ,.il  trustee,  the  rural  school  of  one 
teacher,  and  you  have  taken  out  of  de- 
mocracy its  most  essential  unit.  The  rural 
school  can  be  improved.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  teacher  works  can  be  im- 
proved. 1  In  t  if  we  eliminate  the  rural 
School  you  have  removed  the  most  whole- 
some condition  of  our  national  life. 
Tenure  of  Position 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  in  the  American 
School,  speaks  in  editorial  vibrant  tones  of 
the  massacre  al  Fort  Dearborn.  The  mas- 
sacre of  which  he  speaks  refers  to  the 
slaughter  of  Chicago  teachers  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Sixty-eight  teachers  were 
dropped  from  the  list,  and  the  rule  in  refer- 
ence to  tenure  was  repealed.  The  new  rule 
makes  the  tenure  of  a  teacher  only  one  year. 


The  wholesale  dismissal  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
ami  the  teachers  dismissed  were  marked  as 
district  superintendents  as  follows:  Super- 
ior 5,  Excellent  23,  Good  13,  Fair  3. 

Editor  Pearse  of  the  American  School 
makes  these  very  pertinent — not  imperti- 
nent— remarks  : 

"The  country  at  large  will  be  interested 
to  know,  also,  if  it  can  be  found  out, 
whether  these  Chicago  teachers  or  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  were  dismissed 
because  of  an  organization  of  teachers 
which  had  successfully  appealed  to  the 
courts  of  Illinois  to  compel  numerous 
wealthy  corporations  and  business  con- 
cerns to  list  for  taxation  great  amounts  of 
property  which  had  been  escaping"  the  as- 
sessor, and  to  require  sundry  great  prop- 
erty interests  to  pay  into  the  public  treas- 
ury large  sums  of  due  and  unpaid  taxes." 
Spelling 

The  State  of  New  York  has  inaugurated 
a  great  spelling  bee.  '  It  is  conducted  by 
Commissioner  John  H.  Finley.  Our  pub- 
lie  officials  are  getting  away  from  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  teach  spelling  is.  to  teach 
theory.  There  is  just  one  way  to  teach 
children  to  spell,  and  that  is  by  practice. 
Drill!  Drill!!  Drill!!!  A  spelling  book 
should  be  a  list  of  words  that  the  average 
man  or  woman  uses.  The  State  should 
provide  a  book  that  contains  the  list  of 
words  in  use  in  California.  The  words 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  not 
only  the  child's  vocabulary,  but  the 
vocabulary  of  life.  The  words  should  be 
grouped,  and  divided  into  syllables,  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  vowel  and  consonants,  so  as 
to  aid  the  teacher  and  children  in  getting 
results.  Again,  we  say  the  the  only  way 
to  teach  spelling  is  to  teach  the  children  to 
spell.  Cut  out  all  theorizing.  Drill  the 
child  in  spelling",  and  you  will  get  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  the  same  story  in  teach- 
ing addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  Practice  makes  perfect. 
The  Blue  Bulletin 

The  Blue  Bulletin  for  June  came  to  our 
office  in  July.  It  is  an  excellent  number. 
The  blue  paper  is  restful  to  the  eyes,  and 
reading  matter  stirs  up  friction  in  the 
brain,  or  appreciative  approval.  The  June 
issue  is  unusually  valuable.  Of  course,  if 
we  were  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  competitor,  and  figure  up  that  John 
Jones  of  Paternal  District  did  not  send  us  his 
$1.50  this  year  because  he  received  all  the  ed- 
ucational palaver  he  needed  from  the  Blue 
Bulletin,  then  we  might  figure  the  cost  of  the 
Blue  Bulletin  to  the  State  in  the  time  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  We  might  also  add  up  the 
printing  bill  and  cost  to  the  government  in 
sending  it  out  to  the  teachers  and  districts. 
Since  we  have  always  been  in  favor,  how- 
ever, of  an  official  means  of  communication 
between  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  school  trus- 
tees, we  must  not  now  be  critical  when  our 
ox  is  gored. 

However,  we  must  agree  that  the  Blue 
Bulletin,  the  new  Count}-  Library  and  other 
paternal  measures  are  rather  bad  for  private 
enterprise.  [n  other  words,  in  the  great 
and  silent  changes  from  competitive  life  to 
paternal  the  individual  whose  resources  are 
cut  off  still  has  to  pay  the  taxes.  It  re- 
quires a  very  philosophical  mind  to  be 
sweet  tempered  and  to  view  the  encroach- 
ments on  private  business  that  is  taxed  to 
uphold  and  support  the  measures  that  make 
for     the     failure     of     individual     enterprise. 


Ho,  for  Tahoe,  on  August  23d.  The 
City  and  County  Superintendents  will  all 
be  there. 


Franklin  K.  Barthel,  Supervisor  of  Man- 
ual Training  in  San  Francisco  Schools,  died 
recently  from  the  results  of  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  Mr.  Barthel  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Teacher,  a  journal  of  considerable  promise 
20  years  ago.  He  was  president  of  the  bay 
section  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  in  1915,  a  member 
of  the  School  Masters'  Club,  and  active 
.worker  in  all  progressive  matters  in  edu- 
cational work. 


Franklin  Pierce  Davidson,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  City  of  San  Diego, 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  public  school 
men  in  the  State,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Chico  High  School.  Prof.  Davidson 
has  been  living  in  Berkeley  the  past  few 
years,  teaching  in  the  Berkeley  schools 
and  doing  special   work  in  the  LTniversity. 

Morris  Bishop,  the  young  man  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  educational  exhibit  of 
Ginn  &  Company  at  the  Exposition  of 
1915,  has  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  is  at 
the  front  on  the  border  of  Mexico.  Ginn 
&  Co.  granted  him  leave  of  absence  on 
full   pay. 

Eighteen  districts  in  Los  Angeles  county 
have  called  elections  for  bond  issues.  This 
is  a  record  breaker  even  for  Los  Angeles 
county. 

President  Geo.  Gallagher  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  San  Francisco  has  asked  for 
a  bond  issue  of  seven  million  dollars  for 
new  school  houses  in  San  Francisco. 


The  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  is  remarkable  in  many  respects. 
The  department  of  shorthand,  typewriting 
and  business  English  has  over  500  students. 
It  is  the  largest  class  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  Gregg  shorthand  sys- 
tem is  taught  at  the  University  summer 
school. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  the  Columbia  University,  was  the  speak- 
er at  the  opening  of  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential Campaign  in  San  Francisco  on  Fri- 
day,  July  31st. 


Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stanford  University 
has  been  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Moores  Hill  College,  Indiana. 
California  many  years  ago  conferred  upon 
him  the  highest  "degree  within  the  gift  of 
the  people — the  degree  which  stands  for  j 
efficient    service    and    good    fellowship. 

The  S.  F.  Board  of  Education  held  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  teachers  on  June 
19th  and  20th.  There  were  upwards  of? 
300  applicants.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  successfully  passed  the  written  ex-> 
animation.  There  will  be  more  new  teach- 
ers than  ever  before  placed  on  the  sub- 
stitute list. 

Jacob  Loeb,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  made  a  bitter  at- 
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N.   B. — The   truth   about  the  New  York  City  School   Championship.      Note  the  "hours  of  instruction"  item. 

Gregg  Students  Win  One -Year 
Championship  of  New  York 

The  Gregg  Team  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce  has  been  awarded  the  one-year  Championship  of  New  York  by  the  Metro- 
politan Shorthand  Contest  Committee.  Not  only  did  it  win  the  Championship  for  students  of  but  one  year's  instruction,  but  it  showed 
decided  superiority  over  the  team  of  Pitmanic  students  from  the  Commercial  High  School,  which  had  carried  the  shorthand  course 
through  three  years,   as  will  be  seen   from  the   following  tabulation: 

School  System 

High    School    of    Commerce     Gregg 

Commercial    High    School        Pitman 
(Under    the    Regents    requirements,    students    with    200    hours'    instruction    are    only    expected    to    develop    50    words    a    minute 
exceeded   the   normal    expectations   for   200   hours'    instruction   by    66%,   with   an    average  accuracy   of   97.9%.) 


Hours  of 

Average 

Average  Net 

Average 

nstruction 

Age 

Speed 

Accuracy 

200 

15 

82.5 

97.9 

400 

17 

101. 

97.2 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  Gregg  team  victory, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the  Commercial  High  School 
team  received  DOUBLE  THE  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION; 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  team  were  graduates  and  were 
thus  better  equipped  educationally;  that  its  members  averaged  two 
years  older;  that  its  accuracy  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gregg 
team. 


a    60%    grading    basis.      The    Gregg 


But  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  comparison  is  that 
this  graduate  team  from  the  Commercial  High  School  (Pitman), 
with  400  hours'  instruction,  merely  lived  up  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  Regents  for  400  hours'  instruction,  while  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  team  (Gregg),  with  200  hours'  instruc- 
tion, EXCEEDED  THE  NORMAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  200 
HOURS'   INSTRUCTION    BY   66%    with   97.9%   ACCURACY. 


The  work  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  hands  of  very 
young  students.  It  demonstrates  clearly  its  advantages  in  simplicity,  speed,  and  legibility — advantages  that  have  made  Gregg  Short- 
hand the  standard  system  of  America,  and  secured  its  adoption  in  more  than  67%    of  the  high  schools   of   the   country. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


' :  tack    on    Teachers'    Unions.       Ella    Flagg 
Young     defended     teachers'     organizations. 
\   Margaret  Haley  will  be  heard  from  later. 


Dr.  B.  S.  Gowen  of  the  Kern  Union  High 
School  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Covin  a  School  System.  The  graduation 
exercises  of  1916  of  the  Kern  County  High 
School  were  notable.  There  were  sixty- 
eight  graduates  and  hundreds  of  people 
were  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the  audi- 
torium. The  Bakersfield  paper,  in  speaking 
of  Dr.  Gowen,  says : 

Dr.  Gowen  will  leave  about  July  1  to 
enter  into  his  work  as  head  of  the  Covina 
school  system,  which  includes  a  high  school 
and  six  grammar  schools.  His  election  was 
made  over  100  applicants.  The  position 
was  offered  Dr.  Gowen  two  weeks  ago  and 
was  accepted  the  first  of  this  week,  his  res- 
ignation following  immediately.  Of  his 
new  place  Dr.  Gowen  said  he  would  be 
the  gainer  financially.  In  addition  to  the 
monetary  gain  he  will  be  close  to  the 
southern  center  of  educational  activities, 
Covina  being  in  Los  Angeles  county  and 
near  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 


Each  year  The  Ma'cmillan  Company 
awards  a  prize  to  that  one  of  its  six  branch 
agencies  which  shows  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  increase  in  non-state  adoption 
business   during  the  year. 

This  year  the  San  Francisco  branch  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  come  out  ahead, 
and  all  the  Pacific  Coast  representatives 
have  been  invited  to  meet  in  New  York  on 
July    6th    for   a    grand    rally    and    a    dinner 


with  the  officials  of  the  company,  when 
a  substantial  check  will  be  handed  the 
lucky  coast  agents  as  an  appreciation  of 
their  earnest  and  successful  work. 


The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  is 
spending  $45,000  on  summer  schools  in 
connection   with   the   public   school   system. 


Ex-Superintendent  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  has 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  from  San  Diego  county.  His 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  him 
elected,  and  he  will  do  valiant  service  as  a 
law  maker.  Later. — Recent  reports  indicate 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  will  have  neither  Repub- 
lican nor  Democratic  opponent. 


Walter  Kenyon,  Western  representative 
of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  was  found  dead 
in  his  room  in  a  Seattle  hotel  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  9th,  1916.  Heart  failure  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Mr.  Kenyon  was 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  teacher, 
writer  and  lecturer.  He  filled  various  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  at  one 
time  engaged  in  the  Stockton  schools,  in 
the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School, 
and  in  recent  years  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  securing  adoptions  for  school  text 
books  for  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  He  will  be 
remembered  by  all  for  his  efficiency  and 
his  ability  to  present  in  a  clear  way  the 
merits  of  the  books  he  presented  for  adop- 
tion. 


geles  elected  Dr.  Albert  Shields  of  New 
York  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Los 
Angeles,  vice  J.  H.  Francis  resigned.  The 
vote  was  four  for  Dr.  Shields,  two  for 
Arthur  Chamberlain  and  one  for  Deputy 
Superintendent   Monlux. 


The     Board    of    Education    of    Los    An- 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates   for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 
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CASPAR  W.  HODGSON 


By  Harr  Wagner 


Caspar  \Y.  Hodgson,  ilie  founder  of  the 
World  Book  Co.,  lias  had  a  remarkable 
career,  lie  began  his  life  work  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pasadena,  Cal.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  school  men  in  the 
West  tn  place  emphasis  or  service  to  the 
community  rather  than  service  to  the  in- 
dividual. His  rise  from  the  meagre  salary 
of  a  school  principal  to  five  thousand  per 
year  as  the  representative  of  a  leading 
publishing  house,  was  very  rapid.  His 
first  large  contract  was  with  the  State  of 
Washington  for  Walsh's  Arithmetic,  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  It  was  not 
long  after  this,  he  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  the  special  representative  of 
the  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  Here  he  studied 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration so  well  that  the  contracts  he 
secured  were  of  such  value  that  he  decided 
to  establish  a  publishing  business  of  his 
own.  After  making  extended  tours  and 
studying  the  special  needs  of  text  books  for 
children,  and  books  on  educational  prob- 
lems, he  promoted  the  World  Book  Co. 
The  home  office  is  located  at  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  with  branches  in  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Atlanta  and  Manila.  The  home  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  ami  his  interesting  family  is 
located  at  Kanyonkrag,  on  Park  Hill,  in 
Yoiikers.  on  the  Hudson.  It  was  while 
traveling  on  a  train  in  Eastern  Oregon  that 
Mr.  Hodgson  met  the  young  lady  that  was 
to  be  the  future  Mrs.  Hodgson.  She  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  California. 
Alter  graduating,  they  were  married,  and 
the  honeymoon  was  spent  in  a  log  cabin 
in  the  Oregon  Sierras.  His  love  of  the 
forests  of  the  West  has  found  expression 
in  the  name  of  two  of  his  children,  Foresta 
and  Daphne,  and  in  the  beautiful  wooded 
home  on  the  Hudson.  During  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Xew  York,  July 
5,  6,  7,  hundreds  of  prominent  educators 
made  pilgrimages  to  his  beautiful  home  and 
to  his  model  publishing  house.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son is  a  genial  host.  Mis  life  is  surrounded- 
by  wholesome  conditions,  and  his  ideals  fit 
the  highest  aspirations  of  an  American 
citizen.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  in  select- 
ing the  ten  most  successful  graduates  of 
Stanford  University  places  Mr.  Hodgson's 
name  close  to  the  top  of  the  list.  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  always  been  loyal  to  Califor- 
nia and  her  institutions.  He  owns  a  beau- 
tiful section  of  the  Sierras  up  near  the 
Yosemitc,  and  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Even  in  the  selection  of 
author-  for  his  text  books  and  books  of 
general  educational  value  he  has  given 
prominence  to  well  known  Californian 
names.  In  the  school  Efficiency  Series  are 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Fletcher  B.  Dress- 
lar,  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Moore. 

In  the  important  and  very  valuable  series 
of  Governmenl  I  land  Books  he  has  selected 
as  editor  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Ph.  D.. 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  most  important  and 
scholarly  man  of  large  vision  connected 
with  the  University.  In  this  series  Thomas 
Harrison  Reed  will  write  of  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  Kruger  of  Berkeley  will  write  of  the 
German  Empire.  In  text  books  for  the 
elementary  schools,  the  Conservatory  of 
Health    Series    have    been    remarkably    suc- 


cessful. The  series  are  edited  by  John 
W.  Ritchie  of  the  College  of  William  & 
Mary  of  Virginia.  These  books  have  been 
adopted  in  California  as  part  of  the  State 
series  of  text  books.  The  Xew  World 
Speller  and  other  books  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  this  article  have  also  been 
great  winners  in  conjunction  with  other 
books.  The  World  Book  Company  has  re- 
cently opened  up  "The  Mouse  of  Applied 
Knowledge"  in  Chicago,  at  2126  Prairie 
Ave.  It  is  a  unique  and  interesting  estab- 
lishment. Each  year  Mr.  Hodgson  sends 
out  a  beautiful  booklet  to  his  friends.  In 
1916  it  was  artistic  with  lanterns  and  pic- 
tures of  Kanyonkrag,  and  the  closing  sen- 
timent was  as  follows : 

"May  your  tasks  and  pleasure  be  light- 
ened and  brightened  from  Christmas  to 
New  -Year's,  and  from  New  Year's  to 
Christmas ;  and  may  our  friendship — which 
these   lanterns   symbolize — help."" 


O!  You  Teacher! 

The  public  school  teachers  have  become 
popular  at  summer  resorts  and  places 
where  men  and  women  congregate  for 
social  activities.  The  old  maid  teacher 
does  not  exist  in  the  sense  of  reproach, 
but  in  the  sense  of  independent  service, 
up-to-date  joy  of  living  she  is  taking  the 
front  seat  in  the  automobile,  motorcycle, 
theatre,  moving'  picture  and  church.  The 
twentieth  century  teacher  as  a  social  fac- 
tor is  recognized  as  a  leader.  The  pro- 
fession of  teaching  is  developing  the  high- 
est type  of  American  womanhood.  Philip 
M.  Fisher  of  the  Oakland  Technical  School 
says : 

"Brains,  beauty,  charm,  magnetism,  attractive- 
ness, poise  and  an  overdose  of  common  sense 
are  the  general  attributes.  The  old  type  of 
teacher  is   extinct. 

"The  day  of  the  Ichabod  Crane  type  of  teacher 
is  gone.  The  time  when  the  lame,  the  halt  and 
the  blind  were  naturally  elected  as  the  cus- 
todians of  the  desk  and  the  wielders  of  the  birch 
is  also  passed.  Today  the  teacher  is  more  likely 
to  look  like  a  fashion  model  than  like  a  frump. 
She  has  no  narrow  views,  no  old-maid  ways. 
She  is  brought  into  contact  with  many  sides 
of  life  and  to  qualify  she  must  feel  and  under- 
stand. She  must  be  superior  not  only  mentally 
but  morally  and  physically  as  well.  She  must  be 
a    well-poised    expert,    human    and    efficient. 

''No  teacher  needs  to  be  a  Venus,  neither 
should  she  dress  like  a  'Lucile  model,'  but  she 
must  be  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  look  at  and 
her  dress  should  be  both  becoming  and  business- 
like without  being  designed  especially  to  attract 
notice   on   its  own   account. 

"The  voice  should  be  free  from  all  acid  qua- 
lities, gentle  and  friendly,  and  ill  character  the 
teacher  must  be  neither  too  insistent  nor  over- 
strenuous,  Her  mission  is  to  call  out  a  response 
in  her  pupils,  not  to  set  them  on  edge.  The 
driving  quality  is  too  often  apt  to  drive  diffident 
natures  to  the  wall.  Instead  of  drawing  them 
out   she  is  likely  to  shut  them  up  like   clams. 

"  \-  gentle  as  a  nun,  yet  she  must  he  firm  as 
a  soldier.  The  pupil  who  tries  to  get  through 
school  by  dodging  and  Eour-flushing  she  must 
call   promptly.'' 


THE 


BEACON 

COLUMN 


Many  California  County  Boards  of 
Education  have  this  summer,  in  work- 
ing over  their  courses  of  stud)r,  made 
additional  or  further  use  of  the  Bea- 
con  Method. 

If  you  are  interested  in  surveys  and 
tests  and  analysis  and  things  like 
those,  you  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Harris-Anderson  Tests  Measuring  Pri- 
mary Reading  in  the  Dubuque  schools. 

Beacon  came  out  all  right,  so  if 
you  are  a  Beacon  enthusiast  you  need 
riot  be  afraid  to  read  the  report. 

We  have  a  few  extra  copies  of  this 
report,  which  we'll  gladly  send  to 
our    friends    while    they    last. 

Miss  Swope,  the  well-known  expert 
primary  teacher  of  Riverside,  who  for 
three  weeks  beginning  July  31st  is 
conducting  in  Berkeley  a  School  of 
Methods  for  primary  teachers,  gives 
special  attention  to  the  Beacon  Method. 

This  Beacon  Method  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  like  the  camel  who  got  his 
head    inside   the   tent. 

Any  superintendent  who  lets  one 
of  his  primary  teachers  try  out  the 
system  in  one  school  is  pretty  sure 
to  get  into  trouble,  because  the  next 
year  all  the  rest  of  them  want  the 
Beacon. 

That's  the  way  it  was  in  San  Diego 
and  in  a  good  many  other  places. 

Miss  Heilman,  the  Eureka  primary 
supervisor  who  is  a  Beacon  enthusiast, 
has  been  east  this  summer,  visiting 
schools,  where  the  Beacon  is  in  use, 
and  interviewing  Beacon  experts 
wherever  she  could  find  them.  Among 
others,  she  looked  up  the  author,  Su- 
perintendent Fassett,  of  Nashua,  X. 
H.,  and  found  him  very  helpful  and, 
of  course,  enthusiastic  over  the  Bea- 
con   Method. 

20  Per  Cent  to  Schools  and  Dealers 


GINN  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

20  SECOND  STREET 
San  Francisco 
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CHANGES  IN   HIGH   SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 

The    following    changes    in    principalship    have 

been   made: 

Anaheim  H.  S,  C.  R.  Prince  vice  Dr.  E.  W, 
Hauck. 

Bakersfiekl  H.  S.,  A.  J.  Ludden  vice  B.  S.  Gowen. 

Brentwood   H.   S.,  J.   E.   Webb  vice  J.   I.   Martin. 

Calistoga  H  S.,  H.  M.  Monroe,  vice  T.  L. 
Brecheen. 

Ceres   H.   S..   T.   L.    Brecheen   vice   J.    P.   Ratzell. 

Compton  H.  S.,  Mr.  Thompson  vice  W.  R. 
Moberly. 

Corning  H.  S.,  S.  L.  Brown  vice   C.  J.  Burrell. 

Covelo   H.   S„   W.   M.   Culp  vice   W.   S.   Brown. 

Covina   H.   S.,   B.   S.   Gowen   vice   J.  J.      Morgan. 

Delano   H.   S.,  J.   B.   Ely  vice   A.   B.   Martin. 

Elk  Grove  H.  S.,  A.  W.  Armitage  vice  P.  B. 
Smith. 

Exeter    H.   S„   S.   J.    Brainerd    vice    H.    A.    Owen. 

Fillmore  H.  S..  W.  M.  Scott  vice  J.  W.  Gastrich. 

Fortuna  H.  S.,  Charles  Nelson  vice  T.  C.  Ray- 
mond. 

Fnllerton     11.     S„     E.     W.     Hauck     vice     Delbert 
Brunton. 
J  Grid  ley   H.   S.,   G.   T.    Kern   vice    C.    E.   Overman. 

Huntington  Park  H.  S.,  J.  M.  Reeder  vice  J.  E. 
McKown,  elected  principal  Belling  Cave  H. 
S.  after  being  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  for 
six   months. 

Imperial  H.  S.,  J.  J.  Morgan  vice  M.  B.  Hocken- 
berry. 

Lakeport  H.  S..  Martin  Singer  vice  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams. 

Le  Grand   H.  S.,   G.  W.   Hahn  vice  A.  L.   Briggs. 

Lo'mpoc   H.   S.,  V.   Smith   vice   E.   L.    Mitchcl. 

Los  Gatos  H.  S.,  W.  T.  Walton  vice  E.  F. 
Blayney. 

Montebello  H.  S.,  E.  L.  Mitchel  vice  W.  H. 
Hensey. 

Morgan  Hill  H.  S..  L.  H.  Britton  vice  A.  H. 
Abbott. 

Mt.  View  H.  S.,  "J.  I.  Martin  vice  E.  L.  Zalin, 
goes  to  teaching  position   in   San  -Jose   H.   S. 

Oakdale  H.  S.,  C.  E.  Overman  vice  P.  B.  Wester- 
man. 

Orland  H.  S..  R.  R.  McMasters  vice  A.  E. 
Baugh. 

Pacific  Grove  H.  S.,  J.  P.  Ratzell  vice  Bert  Car- 
rier. 

St.  Helena  H.  S.,  G.  F.  Weber  vice  C.  H.  Meeker, 
goes   to   Sparks,   Nev. 

Riverdale  H.  S.,  H.  A.  Owen. 


THE   NEW    ROLL   OF   HONOR 

Retirement  salaries  granted  on  $500  per  year, 
June  24,  1916:  Auker,  Mrs.  Mattie  S.,  River- 
side; Baldwin,  Hugh  J.,  San  Diego:  Bear,  Miss 
Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles;  Cameron,  Coralinn  B., 
Riverside:  Case,  E.  L.,  Downieville;  Cashin,  Miss 
Margaret  C,  San  Francisco;  Chance,  Lulu  M., 
Riverside;  Church,  Mrs.  Emma  F.,  San  Francis- 
co; Cluver,  Louise  K.,  Petaluma;  Collings, 
BlancFe,  Santa  Ana:  Congdon,  James  S..  San 
Francisco;  Doan,  Hattie  Adela,  Stockton;  Dono- 
van, Miss  Laura  B.,  San  Francisco;  Fiala,  Ada 
M.,  San  Francisco;  Fischer,  Frank,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Furlong,  Robert,  Covelo;  Harris,  Miss 
Mabel  A.,  Pasadena;  Hays,  Miss  Mary,  Port- 
land; Heard.  Lucy  T.,  Sacramento;  Jamison, 
Mary  Ellen,  East  Auburn;  Jones,  Julia  L..  Stock- 
ton; Lang,  Carrie  J.,  Pasadena;  Leslie,  Geo.  L., 
JLos  Angeles:  Lynch,  Maggie  M.,  Stirling  City; 
Lynch,  Mary  Ann,  Stirling  City;  Miller,  Mrs. 
&da  A.,  Sonora;  McNicoll,  Miss  Belle,  San 
Francisco;  Norris.  Miss  Elizabeth,  Napa; 
O'Connell,  Miss  Margaret,  San  Diego;  Olsen, 
Alvina,  San  Lorenzo:  Pettit.  Wm.  A.,  Sacramen- 
to; Pierce,  Wm.  A.,  Sierra  Madre;  Pierce.  Isabel 
W.,  Sierra  Madre;  Tenney,  Alfred  D.,  Tracey; 
Thornton,  Miss  Emma  F.,  Warner  Hot  Springs; 
Van  Slyck,  Mrs.  France  G,  Riverside;  Wash- 
'tmrn,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Los  Angeles;  Wooster,  Carrie 
E.,    San    Jose;    Yorke,    Jennie    H.,    Sacramento. 

Retirement  Salaries  Granted  on  Disability: 
Amencla,  Mrs.  Susan  A.,  San  Diego;  Boring, 
Ormanda,  San  Mateo;  Ellenwood,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
H.,  Wendel;  Grav,  Ida.  San  Rafael;  Green, 
Annie  E„  Yuba  City;  Harlan.  Dora  Belle,  San 
Leandro;  Kleeberger,  Geo.  R.,  Berkeley;  Mc- 
Clain,  Ada  Lucas,  Lakeside;  Melody,  Mrs.  Ade- 
laide F.,  San  Francisco;  Pringle,  Mrs.  Sarah  G., 
Union;  Sheafor,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Dunsmuir;  Stolder, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Mariposa;  Turner,  Mrs.  S.  U., 
San   Francisco;   Woodin,   Mrs.   M.    P.,    Bicrber. 


Best  Books  on  Spanish 


Pitman's  Practical  Grammar.  112  pp.,  40c; 
cloth,  50c. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar. 
166  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00.  Spanish  Grammar 
on     Normal    Lines. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.  An  Easy  and 
Rapid  Way  of  Learning  Spanish.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in 
Spanish.    267    pp.,    cloth,    gilt,    $1.00. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspon- 
dence.  360   pp.,    cloth,    $1.35. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  250  pp.,  cloth. 
$1.00. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp., 
$1.50. 


By  G.  R.  Macdonald,  author  of  Manual 
of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence, 
etc.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for 
students  and  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  for 
those  engaged  in  foreign  correspondence, 
containing  all  the  Words  and  Terms  used 
in  Commercial  Correspondence  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  Dictionaries  in  ordi- 
nary use,  Compound  Phrases,  Idiomatic 
Expressions,    etc. 

"This  book  can  be  recommended  without 
qualification." — The  Business  Journal,  New 
York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman — 
Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
Shorthand   to   Spanish.    Cloth,   gilt,   $1.25. 


Any  work  in  this  list  will  be  sent   postpaid   on  receipt  of  price 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Publishers     nf     "Course   in   Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand." 
Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  $1.50. 


STATE    PUBLICATION    OF    SCHOOL 
BOOKS 

The  Square  Deal  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  this 
to    say    of    State    publication    of   text    books: 

"The    real,    substantial,    lasting    betterment    of 
the   soL-ial   and   industrial  conditions   of  the   wage- 
workers    and    farmers    of   Virginia    is    largely   de-  . 
pendent    upon    the    education    of    the    children    of 
today. 

"For  this  education  the  fathers  and  mothers 
must   pay  in   full — either  directly   or   indirectly. 

"It  is  but  natural  and  proper,  too,  that  these 
fathers  and  mothers  interest  themselves  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  means  of  present  day  and 
future  education  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  without 
in  the  least  curtailing  the  ever-growing  scope 
of  knowledge  from  which  their  children's  educa- 
tion  must  necessarily  be   gained. 

"Even  among  the  wisest  and  most  conserva- 
tive men,  the  most  carefully  planned  campaign 
of  economy  on  any  one  line  will  sometimes  prove 
out,  upon  actual  test,  to  be  a  surprisingly  ex- 
pensive experiment,  with  no  other  alternative 
but   to    return    to    the    old   beaten    path. 

"It  is  also  true  in  all  lines,  professions  and 
walks  of  life,  that  the  successful  man  is  one 
who  ever  strives  to  profit,  not  only  by  his  own, 
but  by  the   experience   and   mistakes  of   others. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  recently  in 
favor  of  State  publication  of  school  books  in 
Virginia,  the  basis  of  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  being,  of  course,  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  school  books  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  purchaser — the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  child,  upon  whose  future  de- 
pends the  quality  of  the  contents  of  such  books. 

"This,  we  submit,  is  a  proposition  not  to  be 
trifled   with   by   any   manner   or   means. 

"On  such  a  serious  and  important  question 
every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  owes  it  to 
his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  to  the  community 
in  general  to  look  well  into  the  merits  of  the 
proposition    at    least    twice    before    leaping    once. 

"California  has  tried  the  State  publication  of 
school  book  business  for  several  years,  and 
while  many  ardent  advocates  of  the  plan,  as  well 
as  the  self-benefited  politicians,  proclaim  it  a 
success,  up  to  this  writing,  facts  and  figures  set 
out  by  the  best  and  highest  authority  on  such 
matters  show  that  the  plan  has  not  reached  the 
desired    ends. 

"With  such  facts  before  us  we  cannot  well 
escape  the  conclusion  that  to  choose  an  inferior 
school  book  simply  because  it  is  a  few  cents 
cheaper  in  price,  while  we  spend  lavishly  for 
less  important  things,  is  to  'Strain  at  a  gnat 
and    swallow   a   camel.' 

"If  the  State  is  willing  to  publish  as  cheaply 
as  possible  made-to-order  books  and  impose 
them     upon     the     schools     without     first     testing 


them,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  it  at  slightly  less 
expense  than  would  be  incurred  in  buying  the 
best  approved  books  from  publishers;  but  ex- 
perience to  date  shows  that  in  every  case  the 
result  is  inferior  books,  and  that  lower  cost  is 
not  proved,  if  all  the  expense  factors  are  con- 
sidered. 

"If  the  State  should  experiment  with  its  books, 
as  the  publisher  is  compelled  to  do,  and  should 
require  the  use  of  no  book  until  it  had  been 
tested  and  proved  successful,  the  cost  to  the 
State  would  be  increased  to  an  amount  greater 
than  that  required  to  purchase  the  best  approved 
books  from  publishers. 

"If  the  State  should  adopt  and  print  only 
books  that  have  been  tested  and  proved  by  the 
publishers,  it  must  and  should  pay  to  the  pub- 
lisher enough  to  reimburse  him  for  the  cost  of 
his  experiment,  and  to  yield  him  a  reasonable 
profit. 

"The    choice,    after    all,    lies    between    inferior 
books    at    prices    that   show   no    saving   when    all 
the  cost  factors  are  included  and   the  best  books 
at  prices  that  permit  a   fair  publisher's   profit." 
*       *       * 

WAR 

War 

T  abhor, 

And   yet   how   sweet 

The  sound  along  the   marching  street 

Of  drum  and  fife,  and  I  forget 

Broken   old   mothers,   and   the  whole 

Dark    butchery    without   a    soul. 

Without   a   soul — save  this   bright  drink 
Of   heady   music,    sweet   as   hell; 
And    even    my   peace   abiding   feet 
Go    marching    with    the    marching    feet. 
For  yonder,  yonder,   goes  the  fife, 
And   what   care    I   for   human   life! 
The   tears   fill   my  astonished   eyes 
And   my   full   heart  is  like   to  break; 
And  yet  'tis  all   embannered  lies — 
A  dream  those  drummers  make. 

Oh,   it  is  wickedness  to   clothe 

Yon   hideous   grinning  thing  that  stalks 

Hidden    in    music,    like    a    queen 

That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks, 

Till    good    men    love    the    thing   they   loathe! 

Art,  thou  hast  many  infamies, 

But  not   an   infamy  like   this. 

Oh,   snap  the   fife   and   still   the  drum, 

And   show  this  monster  as   she   is! 

— Richard    1c    Gallienne. 
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DR.  ALBERT  SHIELDS. 
The  new  City  Superintendent  oi  Los 
Angeles  is  from  New  York,  lie  has  been 
elected  for  four  years  at  a  salary  oi 
$8,000  per  year.  This  is  the  highest  salary 
paid  to  a  public  school  official  in  the  State, 
with   the  exception   of   President    Benjamin 

lile     Wheeler.       It     is    $3,000    more    than     is 

paid  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  is  double  the  salary  paid  the 
superintendent  in  San  Francisco.  The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  gives  the  following  com- 
ment  in   reference  to   Dr.  Shields: 

"A  keen  analyst,  affable,  yet  firm  and 
determined.  Dr.  Shields  expounded  his  con- 
ceptions of  modern  education  and  its  costs. 
Mis  expressions  indicated  modern  yet  not 
ultra-radical  educational  views.  And 
though  he  would  make  no  promises,  he 
gave  ever)  indication  to  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  who  met  him  last 
night  that  he  would  save  the  million  dol- 
lars in  his  term  of  office— if  he  accepts — 
that  the)  said  lie  would  save  to  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles. 

"'Some  of  the  members  of  the  board  ob- 
ject  to  you  because  they  do  not  believe 
your  salary  should  be  raised  to  S8.000,'  he 
was  told. 

"'I  van  hardly  come  out  here  for  much 
less  than  1  am  getting  now.'  he  responded. 
'Besides  my  salary  in  the  New  York- 
school  department,  I  have  contracts  with 
Columbia  University  and  other  lecture  en- 
gagements, which  bring  my  salary  up  to 
about  S8.000.' 

"'And   can    you   show   how    you   will   save 
the    city    vast    sums   in    cost."' 
Essentials  of  Education 

"  'The  chief  thing  in  education  is  not  the 
cost:  it  is  the  education  of  the  child.  There 
are  many  things  in  education,  however, 
that  are  good,  but  which  we  cannot  sup- 
port on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

"  'The  first  things  that  we  must  consider 
and  support  are  the  essentials  of  educa- 
1  i,  ,n  not  what  we  think  are  essential,  but 
what  the  law  requires  us  to  teach — 
reading,  spelling,  etc.  These  must  be 
taught  in  the  most  effective  and  econom-. 
ical  way.  For  instance,  we  could  have 
one  teacher  for  120  pupils,  or  two  teachers 
for  ol)  pupils,  and  further  subdivide  until 
we  get  one  teacher  for  five  pupils.  We 
must  figure  out  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  way  of  teaching  these  120  pupils. 
''The  second  classification  of  things  are 
the  so-called  highl)  desirable  things  such 
as  evening  schools.  Here,  too,  we  must 
learn  what  classes  are  regularly  attended 
and  therefore  give  returns  and  those  which 
have  a  large  average,  but  constantly  chang- 
ing attendance,  which  bring  no  returns. 
In  connection  with  the  highly  desirable 
things  in  education,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
how  far  we  will  go  in  these  matters  and 
what  is  worth  while. 
Third  Classification 

''There  is  a   third   classification   of  edu- 

i  .'I .d     plans    which    are    in    the    state    of 

experience.      Their    enemies    say    they    are 
ornaments;  their  friends  say  they  are  vital. 
Whichever   side    we    take    we    have    to   ad 
mil   thai   this  classification   must   wait   until 

the   others    are    provided    for,    if    the    welfare 

of  the  child  is  to  be  considered. 


SUMMFR    SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

OUGHT  TO  BE  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

Black  and  Davis:  Practical  Physics $1.25 

I  laker  and   Inglis  :  Latin  Composition 1.00 

Ford    and    Ammerman:    Plane    and    Solid    Geometry 1.25 

Smith:   Oral   English  for   Secondary   Schools 1.00 

Canby  and  Opdycke  :  Elements  of  Compositions 1.00 

Ashley :    Early   European    Civilization 1.50 

Thurston  :  Business  Arithmetic  for  Secondary  Schools.  .  .  .  1.00 

Towne  :  Social  Problems 1.00 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

( iraves  :   Student's   History  of  Education $1.25 

Kilpatrick:  Froebel's  Kindergarten  Principals  Critically 

Examined     90 

Dewey :   Democracy  and  Education    1.40 

Johnson :  Teaching  of  History    1.40 

The  Macmillan  Company 

571  MARKE  T  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western   Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 


Perfect  Control  of  Sunlight 
A   Great   Aid   to   Ventilation 

A  life-time  guarantee  of  ef- 
ficient and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. 

The  cost  per  year  is  far  be- 
low that  of  any  other  meth- 
od of  window-shading. 


The  .sunny  exposure  of  your  school   should    be    equipped    with    these    blinds 
at  once.     Write  us  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  further  information. 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 


2702    LONG    BEACH    AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents 
San   Francisco  Los  Angeles  Reno,   Nevada 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON    ESTERLY  TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
u -.     Wire  or  phono  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is    too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1SSS  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway    1919;    Home    A-1840.  Kearny  5959 
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TEHAMA    EDUCATION   NEWS 

Teachers  are  away  for  their  vacations.     Three 
from     Red     Bluff    are    taking    summer     courses. 
|Miss  Jennie   Leonard   is   at  the   San   Diego   Nor- 
mal;    Misses     Nichols     and     Merriam     and     Mr. 
Unash  are  at   U.   C. 


Principal     Albert     Williams     of     the     Monroe 

,  School,     Red     Bluff,     is     rusticating     in     Shasta 

county   among   the   tall   timber.      Principal   D.    C. 

Elder,     of     the     Lincoln     School,     also     of     Red 

Bluff,   is    in    Oakland   for   the   summer. 


Principal  P.  G.  Ward  and  family  are  spending 
the  summer  among  the  Sierras.  So  far  Supervis- 
ing Principal  J.  D.  Sweeney  has  remained  at 
home. 


The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Red  Bluff  High 
School  was  laid  by  the  Masonic  fraternity  with 
their  usual  ceremonies  early  in  July.  The  walls 
are  about  completed  at  this  time  (July  20),  and 
carpenters  and  other  mechanics  are  at  work  in 
the  interior,  rushing  the  building  toward  a  finish. 


A  department  of  cooking  will  be  established  in 
the  Red  Bluff  High  School  this  coming  year,  and 
a  practical  teacher  has  been  employed.  The  City 
Grammar  School  has  both  sewing  and  cooking 
for  the  girls  of  the  upper  grades.  Miss  Kate 
Burt  has  charge  of  the  cooking,,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Nichols   of  the   sewing. 


Prank  Durst  has  been  elected  to  take  the 
place  of  John  Taylor  in  the  Red  Bluff  Grammar 
School.  Mr.  Durst  is  a  graduate  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Normal,  and,  in  addition  to  having  a 
class,  will  have  direction  of  the  woodwork  in 
the    school. 

Corning  has  re-elected  Principal  Wylie  for 
her  grammar  schools.  Corning,  like  Red  Bluff, 
needs  a  new  school  building  for  the  grades.  Mrs. 
Miller  returns  to  take  charge  of  the  Los  Molinos 
school. 

Miss  Gabrielle  Flanagan  of  Corning  and  Miss 
Ella  Kuse  of  Los  Robles  were  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  members  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  to  succeed  themselves.  The 
other  members  are  Mrs.  Heidrick  of  Corning, 
Miss  Nellie  Godbolt  of  Red  Bluff,  and  Miss 
Lang,  the  superintendent. 


Tehama  retains  the  same  corps  of  teachers — 
Mr.  Johnston  and  Miss  Marshman — for  the  next 
year. 

Lowrey  district  will  build  this  summer  in  place 
of  the  school  building  recently  destroyed  by 
fire. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  country  east  of  the 
river  has  produced  several  two-teacher  schools 
where  but  a  short  time  ago  there  were  none  at 
all.  Los  Robles,  Cone  and  Oak  Park,  not  to  men- 
tion   Los    Molinos,   are    among   these. 


Red  Bluff  enrolled  680  last  year  in  the  grades. 
An  additional  teacher  will  be  added  this  com- 
ing year.  Miss  Mary  Hart,  who  was  hired  the 
last   half   of  last   year,   has   the   position. 

Miss  Esther  Ballard  is  acting  as  county  treas- 
urer during  the  absence  of  her  brother,  the 
regular  official,  who  is  at  the  Mexican  front. 
Many  High  School  boys  went  to  the  front  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  and  some  will  probably 
[not   re-enter   at   the    opening   of   the   fall   term. 


The  bonds  voted  by  Red  Bluff  recently  for 
school  purposes,  were  declare^  out  of  order,  and 
a   new   election   will  be   held   soon. 

■M.  -V-  ■."- 

-A-  "A~  'A- 

Bradley  Grover,  a  former  Red  Bluff  prin- 
cipal, is  still  in  the  Stockton  schools,  where  he 
has  a  principalship.  C.  A.  Davis,  another  Red 
Bluff  principal,  has  a  position  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. J.  M.  Osborn,  former  principal  at  Corn- 
ing, will  take  a  Chico  principalship  this  coming 
year. 

J.  D.  Sweeney  is  advocating  the  re-chartering 
of  Red  Bluff  so  that  a  city  School  system  may 
be  established  in  place  of  the  present  district 
plan.  He  also  is  working  for  a  kindergarten 
and  a  night  school  in  the  same  city.  All  wilt 
come  in  time. 


.Announcement 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  AN- 
NOUNCING THAT  DURING  THE  YEAR  1916-1917 
ONLY  THE  ISAAC  PIT  MAN  SYSTEM  OF  SHORT- 
HAND WILL  BE  TAUGHT  I N  COLUMBIA  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a  free  cor- 
responding course   for  teachers. 

Usaac~ptfmatt  $  Sons 

2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  QUOTE  LAS! 

1  YEAR'S  PRICES 

On 

Practically  All  Our 

s 

c 

I  E  N  C 

E 

SUPPLIES 

IF  you  place  your  orders 

for  Fall  Shipments  NOW 

UNIVERSITY   APPARATUS 

CO. 

Berkeley  California 

Osteopathy 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175 


Office,   Sutter   2130 


Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of    them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and    Enlarging. 
Fresh  Films  Always  in   Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,    Fountain    Pens, 

Stationery   and    Leather    Goods 
Mail    Orders   Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


TUSCAN 

THE  SPRINGS  THAT   HAVE 
MADE"  GOOD  SINCE  1853 

Red  Bluff — Waters  and  Baths  are 
famous  for  the  cure  of  blood  diseases, 
rheumatism,  catarrh,  stomach,  liver, 
kidney  troubles,  malaria.  Large  mod- 
ern  hotel  with  first-class  service. 

Health,    Rest    and   Recreation 
Round   Trip   from   San    Francisco,   in- 
cluding  auto,  $10. 

Address — 

MRS.  E.  B.  WALBRIDGE 

Tuscan,   California 

Or   'Walbridg'e    Garage.    Red    Bluff,   or 

Peck-Jtidah,  San  Francisco 


The 

Chic 

New 
Bait 
Jack 

Kno) 

Age 

afco 
York 

more 
sonvll 

ville. 

B.  F.  CLARK 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

icy     With     the    Short    Understandable 
Contract.                     , 
27th  Year 

Flatiron  Bldg. 

Md.           ....         Munsey  Bldg. 
e,  Fla.            -         -         -     U.  S.  Trust  Bldg. 
Tenn.         -                                   Deaderick  Bldg. 

Spot 

ane, 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 

WE  CAN   SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.    S.    Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles 


The  West  Coast  Teachers  Agency 


J.    A.    SCOTT,    Prop. 


243   MONADNOCK   BLDG. 


This  Agency  offers  special  facility  in  supplying 
the  need  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  School  Trus- 
tees for  teachers  especially  adapted  to  their  schools. 
Our  long"  experience  as  Superintendent  and  our  large 
acquaintanceship  with  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees   are    at    your    service. 
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HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


In  the  Heart  of  the  City 


Every  Convenience  and  Comfort 


European  Plan  $1.50  and  Upward 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES 

w 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 
Phel 

310,   Third   Floor 
an    Building 

Te 

cphonc 

Kearny    1630 

San    Francisco, 

Cal. 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Register  in   the 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

"11,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 
Aggregating  $28,000,000 

California    Offices 
B    rtKELEY,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  533  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Other   Offices:   Boston,   2 A   Park  St.;   New 
York,   156  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jack- 
son    Blvd.;     Birmingham,    Ala.,    809     Title 
Bldg.;  Denver,  317  Masonic  Temple;   Port- 
land   Ore.,    514    Journal    Bldg. 

"The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful rccorcl,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95'/'    PURE    PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples    Free    to    Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading   Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,   O.     -     WALTHAM,   MASS. 


SAN  DIEGO 

EXPOSITION 

MORE  BEAUTIFUL  THAN  EVER 

MANY  FOREIGN  EXHIBITS  AND  ADDITIONAL  ATTRACTIONS 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

Round  Trip  Excursion  Daily  From 


San  Franrisco  to 
San  Diego 

$27 
$22 


75 


25       Return  Limit, 
>  3  Months 

Friday  and  Saturdays 
Return  Limit  15  Days 


FREQUENT  TRAINS 


SHORTEST  TIME 


For  Schedules  and  Pullman  Reservation 
ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  AGENT 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.  J.    Du  Four,   Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal.;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whit  more,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  ' 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this  journal  I 
have  had  a  new  school  experience — so  new 
and  different  that  it  almost  seemed  an- 
other continent  or  another  world.  It  was 
attending  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
conservatory  of  music,  at  the  Notre  Dame 
College,  a  Catholic  institution  standing 
near  the  center  of  the  city  of  San  Jose. 

This  college  wasn't  built  yesterday,  and 
is  not  exactly  new,  even  though  I  had 
never  seen  it  before.  In  fact,  it  was  found- 
ed long  before  I  was  born,  in  the  year  1851. 
It  occupies  ten  acres  of  land,  in  the  heart 
■  of  the  city,  with  a  high  wall  around  it. 
Its  beginning  was  when  two  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  arrived  at  San  Jose  with  a 
total  capital  of  twenty-five  cents,  just  driv- 
en away  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  same  kind  in  Oregon. 

Now,  it  possesses  ten  rich  acres  of  city 
property,  tall  buildings,  white  arbors,  great 
trees,  ninety  sisters,  two  hundred  students 
and  an  age  and  dignity  and  experience  that 
make  the  smartest  and  biggest  of  our 
schools  look  like  the  nouveaux  riche. 

Entrance   With   Difficulty 

I  walked  down  to  the  college  at  10 
o'clock.  The  outside  wall  was  grim,  gray, 
cold,  forbidding.  I  pressed  the  button. 
The  big  door  was  opened  by  a  black  clad 
sister,  who  sent  for  the  superior  to  tell 
whether  I  should  be  admitted  or  not.  Sis- 
ter Veronica  made  me  welcome,  and  sent 
me  in  charge  of  one  of  the  teaching  sisters, 
to  a  good  seat  in  the  auditorium. 

Certainly,  in  the  way  of  music,  there  is 
no  other  such  ambitious  and  imposing  in^ 
stitution  in  California.  The  great  stage 
was  set  with  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  rear  center,  with  rose  colored  lights 
and    rich    hangings    all    about,    with    eight 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Western  Journal  of  Education  be- 
ginning with  the  September  issue  will  be 
published  by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company.  This  company  has  also  pur- 
chased the  publications  of  the  Whitaker 
&  Ray-Wiggin  Company.,  located  at  770 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  aim  is  to  broaden  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  the  Journal  and  to  promote,  manu- 
facture and  sell  books  by  Western  authors, 
and  to  supply  to  schools,  school  libraries, 
and  school  teachers,  books  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  purchase 
from  the  Whitaker,  Ray-Wiggin  Co.  in- 
cludes the  books,  contracts,  and  plates  of 
the  following   books: 

Poems  of  Joaquin  Miller. 

Care   and   Culture   of   Men — David   Starr 

Jordan. 
The  Story  of  Matka — David  Starr  Jordan. 
At  the  Shrine  of  Song  (poems) — Herbert 

Eashford. 

Care  and  Culture  Booklets:  The  Nation's 
Need  of  Men  (David  Star  Jordan); 
The  Woman  and  the  University  (David 
Starr  Jordan) ;  The  Scholar  in  the 
Community  (David  Starr  Jordan) ; 
Knowing  Real  Men  (David  Starr  Jor- 
dan); The  Practical  Education  (David 
Starr  Jordan);  The  Saving  of  Time 
(David  Starr  Jordan);  The  Danites 
(Joaquin  Miller);  Forty-Nine  (Joaquin 
Miller). 

The  Panama  Canal — Duncan  E.   McKin- 

lay. 

Realizable  Ideals  (Earl  Lectures) — The- 
odore Roosevelt. 

Our  Criminal  Criminal  Law — S.  C.  Den- 
son. 

A   Political   Primer — Bessie   Beatty. 

West  Coast  Shells — Josiah  Keep. 

The  Health  Index  of  Children— Dr.  Ern- 
est Bryant  Hoag. 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools — Dr.  Ernest 
Bryant  Hoag. 

The  Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child 
— Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag. 

Health  Leaflets  for  Schools,  Nos.  1  and 
2— Dr.  E.  B.  Hoag. 

Design  and  Construction — Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain. 

The  Hart's  History  Aids  —  Historical 
Chart. 

The  Geography  of  California — Dr.  Har- 
old W.  Fairbanks. 

Aids  to  Literature  Series. 

Civil  Government  Simplified — J.  J.  Duval. 

Practical    Aids    to    Civics — S.    D.    Water- 


Poems    for    Memorizing    —    Alice    Rose 
Power. 

School  Buildings — Walter  H.   Parker. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUB.  CO., 
770  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


big  pianos  on  the  sides  and  five  tall  golden 
harps  in  the  front. 

The  vast  auditorium  was  a  blaze  of  col- 
or and  light  and  life  and  animation.  The 
Archbishop's  rich  chair,  in  the  front  of 
the  center,  was  the  nucleus  about  which 
everything  revolved.  When  he  came  swift- 
ly in,  bowing  and  saluting  to  right  and 
left,  attended  by  twenty-five  priests,  the  ex- 
ercises began.  The  students  of  the  school 
were  massed  to  right  and  left  of  the  hall. 
The  Archbishop  and  the  priests  were  in  the 
front,  with  a  large  and  dignified  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  stage.  There  was  a 
very  handsome  and  exact  program,  which 
was  exactly  followed,  with  no  oral  an- 
nouncements or  explanations  whatever. 
Every  performer,  before  going  to  the  stage, 
knelt  and  kissed  the  Archbishop's  hand,  and 
courtesied  to  him  before  resuming  her  seat. 
There  were  solos  and  duets  and  trios  and 
quartets  and  sextettes  and  every  other  mus- 
ical combination  unknown  to  me.  There 
was  singing  and  harping  and  the  music  of 
the  piano,  the  violin,  the  horn  and  all  other 
instruments  of  string  or  brass  or  wood. 
Archbishop  Speaks 

An  address  was  made  by  Archbishop 
Hanna.  He  is  a  most  pleasing  speaker,  a 
skillful,  polished  orator,  an  able  man.  He 
was  in  a  hard  place,  as  the  head  and  the 
center  of  the  grand"  occasion,  every  eye 
marking  him,  his  every  move,  every  in- 
tonation, every  fleeting  expression  observed 
and  noted  by  hundreds  every  second.  He 
carried  it  off  well,  as  the  gracious,  approv- 
ing, appreciative,  intelligent  master  of  it 
all. 

One  of  the  notable  features  was  the  way 
in  which  the  teachers,  the  real  managers  of 
it  all,  rigorously  affaced  themselves — in 
strong  contrast  to  our  public  school  cus- 
toms. No  teacher  was  even  seen — none 
mentioned  by  word  of  mouth  or  printed 
on  the  program.  They  must  have  been 
somewhere,  to  make  everything  move,  off 
so  exactly,  without  halt  or  delay — but  not 
so  anybody  knew  it.  An  occasional  click 
was  heard  behind  the  scenes,  when  some 
chorus  or  orchestra  would  start  off — but 
nothing  visible.  Some  original  compositions 
were  presented,  in  verse  or  music,  and 
where  the  author's  name  would  naturally 
be  emblazoned  in  glory  was  only  the  mod- 
est initials  "S.  N.  D."— Sister  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Bouquet  of  Appreciation 

Thus  these  good  women  work  away  for 
the  helping  of  humanity  year  after  year, 
quietly,  unobstrusively,  unknown  to  the 
world.  They  not  only  teach  the  music 
and  the  painting  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  college  and  the  smaller  children  in 
the  parochial  schools  all  around  as  well- 
not  only  that,  but  they  scrub  and  cook  and 
serve  and  do  all  the  other  ten  thousand 
things  that  are  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order' to  lead  a  civilized  life. 

I   always   feel   like    throwing  a   bouquet 
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of  appreciation  at  the  feet  of  these  self- 
sacrificing  souls  who  give  themselves  up 
to  the  service  of  the  next  generation  and 
gel  out  of  il  neither  salary  nor  fine  clothes 
noi  public  notice  nor  joy  of  life. 
The  George  Junior  Republic 

For  a  long  time  I've  been  hearing  about 
the  George  Junior  Republic  of  California, 
located  near  Chino,  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  At  last,  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
I  journeyed  but  from  Los  Angeles  to  see  it. 
Il  is  an  entirely  worthy  and  an  important 
part  of  our  State  educational  system.  It 
is  not  a  public  school,  nor  does  it  com- 
pete against  the  public  school  in  any  way. 
Rather,  it  supplements  the  public  school, 
taking  up  and  working  with  the  misfits  and 
soiled  lumber  thai  the  public  school  failed 
upon  and  cast  aside  as  waste. 

The  institution  owns  275  acres  of  rich 
level  land  in  one  of  the  fairest  southern 
valleys  that  the  sun  shines  on.  It  is  un- 
derlain by  artesian  water,  and  has  a  nice 
surface  stream  with  natural  groves  of  wil- 
lows. April  poppies  were  in  bloom  when 
I  was  there,  and  the  surrounding  hills 
were  smooth  and  green  and  wonderful  to 
see.  The  land  is  from  the  heart  of  the 
Chino  Rancho  of  4200  acres,  an  old  Span- 
ish grant  that  was  bought  by  Dick  Gird 
when  he  sold  his  gold  mine  long  ago.  Now 
it  is  cut  up  and  populated,  with  the  town 
of  Chino  for  its  metropolis. 
How  Republic  Was  Founded 

The  republic  was  founded  by  a  group 
of  good  but  wealthy  citizens  of  Pasadena, 
upon  the  idea  of  the  republic  of  similar 
name  at  Freeville,  New  York.  It  departed 
immediately,  however,  from  the  parent  in- 
stitution and  is  like  it  only  in  name  and  in 
basal  idea  at  the  present  time.  Vocational 
guidance  is  its  watchword. 

It  is  seven  years  old.  It  takes  care  of 
75  boys.  Its  chief  officer  is  L.  H.  Water- 
house,  who  is  called  Managing  Director, 
lie  has  about  twenty  assistants,  including 
teachers,  heads  of  departments,  bookkeep- 
ers, and  what  not.  Among  these  assistants 
are  a  group  of  high  spirited,  helpful  young 
enthusiasts  from  Pomona  College,  near  by. 
The  boys  are  committed  to  the  school  from 
the  juvenile  courts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties and  arc  also  sent  by  parents  who  can- 
not manage  their  children  at  home.  Al- 
most without  exception  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  broken  homes,  their  parents  the 
victims  of  death  or  divorce  or  "incompati- 
bility." 
Beautiful  Buildings 

The  republic  has  a  large  and  handsome 
nip  of  buildings  growing  up  about  and 
upon  a  swelling  hill  that  rises  proudly 
above  the  level  surrounding  land.  There 
is  a  government  house,  substantially  built 
of  concrete.  It  contains  an  auditorium  with 
a  moving  picture  outfit,  a  council  chamber, 
court  room  and  jail.  .  There  are  three  cot- 
re  the  boys  live,  each  under  the 
care  of  a  house  mother.  The  largest  of 
these  are  La  Paloma  and  John  Brewer 
cottages,  costing  SI  0,000  each,  and  built 
of  shakes.  There  is  a  solid  cement  business 
block,  containing  the  store,  postofficc,  bank 
and  bookkeeping  departments.  A  hand- 
some chapel  is  building,  and  a  nice  three- 
roomed  public  school  is  maintained  by  the 
Chino  district.  There  is  a  swimming  pool, 
tract  of  "government  land"  that  any  one 
may  "take  up,"  a  dairy,  poultry  yards  and 
farm  buildings. 

The  boys  must  pay  S4  per  week  for  their 
board,  room  and  laundry.  They  must  also 
pay  for  their  clohles  and  any  other  neces- 


sity or  luxury  that  they  choose.  They  must 
work  to  earn  the  money  upon  which  they 
live.  The  poorer  jobs  pay  9  cents  per  hour, 
the  best  12  cents.  They  receive  pay  for 
going  to  school  as  well  as  for  the  laborious 
jobs,  and  they  must  go  to  school  half  the 
day.  They  get  extra  pay  for  overtime. 
Some  boys  accumulate  money,  some  spend 
everything  as  fast  as  it  comes,  some  go  in 
debt.  They  have  an  election  every  six 
months,  choosing  their  own  judge,  prose- 
cuting attorney  and  councilmen.  When 
they  run  away  or  commit  any  crimes,  they 
are  apprehended,  tried  and  punished,  too. 
They  are  up  against  the  real  thing  and 
there  is  no  nonsense  about  it. 

A  great  variety  of  work  is  available. 
There  is  stern  competition  for  the  desir- 
able jobs — and  the  best  man  wins.  Inde- 
pendent enterprises,  like  pigeon  raising,  or 
gardening  may  be  undertaken.  Brick  mak- 
ing, poultry,  dairy,  farm,  cook,  shop,  print- 
ing office,  house  work,  laundry  afford  abun- 
dant opportunities. 
Poultry   Department 

The  head  poultryman  was  Lawrence  Por- 
treons,  a  boy  about  18  years  old.  - 1  talked 
with  him  a  long  time  in  his  yards.  He  was 
apparently  an  expert  poulterer,  and  knew 
all  about  the  business.  He  hired  several 
assistants  to  feed  the  chickens  and- do  the 
chamber  work  for  them,  while  he  bosses 
the  job  and-  kept  the  records.  His  posi- 
tive and  assured  style  of  talking  was  a 
wonder  to  hear. 

"Here  are  a  thousand  chickens  that  will 
be  just  right  for  fryers  in  three  weeks.  We 
dress  them  and  send  them  out  as  far  as 
San  Diego,  by  parcel  post.  No,  we  don't 
sell  them  to  the  cook  house  till  they  grow 
up. 

"Here  are  a  thousand  just  three  days  old. 
We  feed  them  plenty  of  sour  milk.  They 
don't  get  sick  if  we  give-  them  plenty  of 
sour  milk,  and  we  lose  hardly  any  of 
them.  Why,  a  chicken  can't  get  sick  if  you 
keep  him  clean  and  feed  him  right. 

"Here  are  the  brooders,  where  the  little 
fellows  go  in  to  get  warm.  A  chicken  must 
be  kept  warm.  If  he  gets  chilled,  he's 
.gone.  Why,  I  can  raise  any  thing  that 
will  hatch.  See  those  banty  chickens  with 
the  others?  If  I  can  raise  banties  I  can 
raise  anything.  I  had  one  mocking  bird 
and  two  black  birds  with  one  brood,  but 
the  lining  caught  fire  and  they  burnt  to 
death.  Duck  eggs  and  goose  eggs,  they're 
easy.  We've  got  some  peacock  eggs  now 
to  try  out." 
Has  Been  a  Success 

After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  some 
time  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
boy  had  his  head  and  his  heart  and  his  time 
full  of  something  pretty  practical,  some- 
thing he  could  and  probably  would  use 
for  a  life  work.  The  republic  has  justified 
itself,  has  given  its  reason  for  being, 
in  what  it  had  done  for  Lawrence  Por- 
treons  alone!  But,  there  are  75  others! 
And  Mr.  Waterman  told  me,  with  tears 
in  his  voice,  "And  I  could  guarantee  to 
fill  a  new  cottage  every  month  with  fifty 
boys,  if  I  could  only  get  the  money  to 
build  the  cottages !" 

The  two  Pasadena  families  that  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  this  enterprise  are  the 
Atwoods  and  the  Fowlers. 

Miss  Atwood  has  built  a  beautiful  home 
on  the  hillside  and  lives  among  the  boys. 
Every  Saturday  they  all  come  to  her  love- 
ly parties  in  the  evening  to  play  games, 
sine:,  listen  to  the  victrola  and  have  a 
jolly  time.     Sunday  evening  they  go  there 


to  Sunday  school  if  they  feel  like  it  and 
afterward  to  church,  whether  they  feel  like 
it  or  not.  I  laughed  all  evening  at  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  a  red  haired  boy, 
who  had  a  great  time  whopping  things  up 
and  making  the  late  arrivals  take  a  front 
seat.  They  would  all  want  to  slump  down 
outside,  on  the  steps,  or  in  a  settee — but 
no  sir !  There  were  seats  in  front  and 
up  they  must  go.  Sometimes  they  would 
refuse,  rebelliously — but  a  dark  and  signifi- 
cant hint  at  "the  can"  from  the  red  haired 
boy  would  send  them  up  with  promptitude. 
Miss  Atwood  is  known  as  "Aunt  Elea- 
nor" and  she  is  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
place. 

Social  Life 

The  Fowlers  have  bought  a  piece  of 
land  and  built  their  home  a  little  further 
away,  but  where  they,  too,  can  be  a  part  of 
the  social  life  of  the  republic.  Their  mod- 
est cottage  cost  $100,000,  and  is  an  archi- 
tectural gem.  Near  it  and  connected  with 
it  by  pergolas,  is  the  guest  house,  where  a 
dozen  visitors  may  be  entertained.  The 
family  came  originally  from  Detroit,  and 
built  their  fortune  upon  the  white  pine  lum- 
ber of  Michigan.  When  the  pine  was  all 
stripped  off,  the  head  of  the  house  came  to 
California  and  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, building  the  flume  that  brings  lum- 
ber from  the  mountains  down  to  Sanger  in 
Fresno  county.  The  city  of  Fowler  was 
named  for  him. 

I  was  interested  in  studying  Mr.  Water- 
house  and  tried  to  find  out  where  he  got 
his. steam  for  this  kind  of  work  and  where 
he  got  his  ideas  concerning  vocational  edu- 
cation. He  looks  like  a  sincere,  honest  and 
intelligent  young  farmer,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  discovered  that  is  what  he  is.  He  is 
not  a  college  man,  but  has  read  much  and 
has  thought  about  his  reading.  He  is  cer- 
tainly conducting  the  most  interesting  and 
most  practical  example  of  a  pre-vocational 
school  there  is  in  the  State.  He  is  work- 
ing with  his  two  young  college  men,  Mr. 
Clary  and  Mr.  Snyder,  in  a  deliberate  and 
conscious  way,  to  develop  the  principles  of 
vocational  guidance.  His  laboratory  is 
worth  watching  and  worth  visiting  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  educational  progress. 
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Home  Economics,  Corn,  Dairying  and  other  interest- 
ing subjects.  (Free  except  for  express  charges.) 
BOOKLETS,  BULLETINS,  LEAFLETS,  STEN- 
CILS and  other  materials  for  use  of  teachers.  (Sam- 
ples free.  Write  for  Catalogs.)  Educational  Depart- 
ment. INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  of  N. 
J.,     (Inc.),    Chicago,    111. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO   EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a   certain   part   of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there;    or    live 
there,    these   words   sink   deep   into    their    hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden   tip  with   a   red   rubber   eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3    grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,   that  it  is  within   the   reach   of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School     Boards,     where 
this    style    of   pencil    is    wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full    particulars   as   to   cost,    method   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY,    N.  J. 
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What   Others 
Are  Saying 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  school 
matters.  Editorials  are  written  upon  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  work.  It  is  always  in- 
teresting' to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  out- 
siders. For  that  reason  I  have  quoted  and 
condensed  the  following  from  what  ha£ 
recently  come  under  my  observation.  Credit 
is  given  wherever  possible,  but  as  has  been 
said  on  other  occasions,  the  interruption  of 
frequent  quotation  marks  in  edited,  con- 
densed abstracts,  has  been  avoided. 
Teach  Poetry  in 
Our  Public  Schools 

The  "extension"  division  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Wisconsin  is  advocating  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  poetry  in  our  common 
schools,  as  a  development  of  the  aesthetic 
side  of  the  life  of  the  average  citizen. 

Train  the  hand  and  the  eye  and  the  in- 
tellect, why  neglect  the  heart,  the  emotions, 
the  chief  element  in  character?  The  love  of 
poetry,  inspiring  and  refining  as  it  is, 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  young  by  arous- 
ing a  love  of  literary  beauty,  of  lyrical 
and  rhythmic  song". 

Let  me  add  that  wise  is  the  teacher  who 
finds  time  to  read  at  least  one  fine  poem  a 
day  to  her  class,  who  teaches  them  to  mem- 
orize and  to  recite  the  gems  of  poesy,  and 
has  not  only  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  but 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  who  can  lead 
her  class  in  a  laugh.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  collections  of  poems  to  be 
memorized  by  children  are  sadly  lacking 
in  humor,  and  that  those  who  compile 
them  must  be  sad  and  sardonic,  to  say  the 
least.  Give  us  the  nonsense  verse  of  Ed- 
ward Lear,  the  humorous  poems  of  Thomas 
Hood,  those  of  Gilbert,  yes,  the  entire 
Mother  Goose  collection,  and  John  Gilpin, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  hearty,  healthy, 
funny  poems.  And  as  an  alternative  for 
the  course  in  humorous  poems,  let  us  re- 
turn for  a  while  to  the  Caudle  lectures  of 
Douglas  Jerald,  and  laugh  once  more  over 
many  a  merry  rhyme ! 
Newspaper  English 

This  is  what  an  indignant  newspaper 
scribe  has  to  say  about  newspaper  English : 

Newspaper  English  is  sometimes  care- 
less, but  it  is  virile  English,  with  a  punch, 
but  it  is  a  correct  reflection  of  the  spoken 
language.  The  spoken  language  of  the 
average  reporter  is  freer  and  far  better 
chosen  than  that  of  the  average  teacher  in 
the  schools.  The  reporter  writes  at  speed, 
and  seldom  has  time  to  consult  a  thesaurus 
or  a  dictionary.  The  best  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  newspaper  English  is  that  ex- 
perienced teachers,  lawyers,  even  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  supposed  exponents  of  cor- 
rect grammar  and  of  literary  style,  are  al- 
ways willing,  yes,  glad  to  have  needed 
corrections  in  their  copy  made  in  the  news- 
paper office. 

Problems  of  literary  construction,  of  or- 
thography, of  division  of  words,  are  pre- 
sented every  moment  to  the  "copy  reader" 
with  which  the  teacher  in  the  schools  will 
not  meet  once  in  a  term.  These  points 
must  be  settled  at  once,  and  so  the  reporter 
and  the  editor  must  alike  become  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  graphic,  sharp,  accurate  mode 
of  expression.  Take  this  to  heart,  fellow 
teacher,  scan  the  news  items,  and  practice 


Eliza  T).  Keith 

writing  newspaper  paragraphs.  When  you 
can  do  this  as  well  as  the  average  reporter, 
then  try  to  teach  your  pupils  to  emulate 
these  masters  of  newspaper  English. 

"Sticklers  for  Grammatical  Exactitude" 
says  a  "Chronicle"  editorial,  seldom  furnish 
anything  in  the  way  of  living  literature. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  good  writ- 
ing. 

But  as  a  teacher  of  English,  I  must  take 
issue  with  the  statement  that  the  manner 
of  acquiring  this  vital  technical  knowledge 
is  a  mere  detail — that  some  may  acquire  it 
instructively  through  reading  masterpieces 
or  through  learning  effective  speech.  That 
may  be  so  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
environment,  but  it  cannot  be  so  where  a 
polyglot  combination  of  errors  of  speech 
passes  for  a  language.  The  child  of  the 
immigrant  of  the  foreign  speaking  home 
must  be  given  technical  knowledge,  so  that 
he  may  have  a  correct  standard,  a  reason 
why,  and  the  power  to  correct  his  own  er- 
rors. 

Good     English    cannot    be    acquired    in- 
stinctively save  in  a  most  superficial  way. 
Try  for   Effective 
Definition 

Here  is  a  good  definition  of  geography : 

"Geography  should  be  a  study  of  the 
world's  work ;  not  a  set  of  facts,  but  great- 
events  in  different  part  of  the  world  *  *  * 
Events  lead  on  to  the  study  of  man's  work 
in  the  effort  to  conquer  Nature.  The  great 
project  so  often  under  discussion  to  build 
a  jetty  out  from  Newfoundland  to  direct 
the  Arctic  current  from  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
thereby  changing  the  climate  of  the  British 
Isles  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Titanic  disas- 
ter. But  like  the  oft-discussed  question  of 
turning  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  and  changing,  the  climate 
of  the  North  of  Europe — it  is  not  apt  to 
be   done. 

When  a  child  becomes  enthusiastic  and 
interested  in  the  things  of  the  age,  he  is 
receiving  an  impulse  to  do  something  for 
himself. 

The   School   Must 
Save  the  State 

Let  us  quote  from  an  Eastern  exchange : 

The  school  must  clarify  through  its  train- 
ing of  young  citizens  the  true  meaning  of 
citizenship. 

First,  it  can  and  should  teach  alien  and 
native  alike  the  true  meaning  of  democracy. 
It  should  make  clear  that  political  equality 
is  a  different  thing  from  social  and  in- 
dustrial  equality. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
in  pedagogy  as  well  as  in  civics  that  all 
the  democracy  in  the  world  cannot  make 
lazy  and  worthless  men  equal  with  active, 
industrious,  good  men;  these  equalities  are 
neither  social  nor  political,  but  personal 
and  abiding. 

A  Reason  for  Upholding  the  Dignity 
of  California's  Place  in  the  Union 

I  would  detract  nothing  from  the  glory 
of  other  sections  of  the  country.  Their 
tradition  is  our  inheritance;  their  achieve- 
ment is  our  gain.       ****** 

But  if  they  belong  to  us,  we  also  belong 
to  them.  If  their  traditions  belong  to  us, 
so  also  our  traditions  belong  to  them.  We 
should   simply   strive   that   California   shall 


be  given  her  proper  proportionate  place  in 

the  history  of  the  country. 

— John  F.  Davis,  "California,  Romantic  and 

Resourceful." 
Is  This  Protest  True? 

Here  is  a  protest  against  our  modern 
school    education  : 

Too  much  sentiment  and  not  enough 
common   sense   in   bringing  up   our   young. 

Isn't  it  possible  that  making  life  easy 
for  the  children  really  makes  it  hard  for 
them  ? 

There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  "making  it  easier"  for  the  children  than 
it  was  for  us. 

If  we  could  spare  the  children  the  travail 
of  learning  the  multiplication  tables  by 
having  them  sugar-coated  and  administer- 
ing them  in  jelly;  we'd  do  it. 

We've  taken  of  late,  to  depriving  them 
of  initiative  in  their  play,  kindly  and  gen- 
erously providing  a  play  supervisor  at  the 
public  playgrounds,  whose  diplomacy  is 
applied  to  keeping  the  peace  among  the 
turbulent  youngsters  as  well  as  inveigling 
them  into  playing  the  kind  of  games  the 
supervisor   thinks   they   ought   to   play. 

Who     wrote     this?     A     school     teacher? 

Oh,  no !  It  is  from  an  article  written  by 
Helen  Dare,  the  clever  writer  of  the 
"Chronicle."  And  is  she  not  right?  What 
do  we  teachers  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience? Can  you  tell? 
A  Laborer  Is 
Worthy  of  His  Hire 

Is  it  not  sad  that  so  many  of  us  need 
money  so  badly  that  we  have  to  work  for 
it?  That  the  financial  factor  must  play  so 
potent  a  part  in  all  our  activities?  In 
other  words,  life  seems  to  consist  of  two 
problems :  trying  to  make  two  and  two 
equal  five,  instead  of  the  actual  four;  and 
in  trying  to  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell 
in   the   dearest   market. 

And  yet,  try  as  we  will,  it  can't  be  done ! 


THE  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING 

Has  won  its  way  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  become  the 
standard.  At  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
its  author  was  given  a  Highest  Medal  of  Honor  as 
Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  The  PALMER 
METHOD  makes  rapid,  clear-as-print  handwriting  fas- 
cinating and   easy. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     OF    THE     PALMER 

METHOD    CARRIES    WITH    IT,    FREE, 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE 

FOR    TEACHERS 

and     it 

PRODUCES   JOY    IN  THE  WRITING   CLASSES 

We  are  training  more  than  30,000  teachers  a  year. 
If  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  course  free,  you  may  have 
it  for  $10,  and  you  will  call  it  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made. 

OUR    TEXTBOOKS 

The  PALMER  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  WRIT- 
ING, for  third  grade  pupils  and  above,  and  WRITING 
LESSONS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES,  for  first  and 
second    grade   pupils. 

Write  us,  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we 
will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  install 
the    PALMER    METHOD    in    your   school. 

The  A.  IM.  Palmer  Co. 


NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

30    Irving    Place 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 

32  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
120    Boylston    St. 
CEDAR   RAPIDS.    IA. 
Palmer  Bid?, 
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School  People 
Return   to   Work 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education  reaches  its  readers, 
most  school  people  in  California,  indeed 
throughout  the  country,  will  have  returned 
to  their  accustomed  place  in  some  educa- 
tional institution.  For  some  the  vacation 
period  has  been  one  of  rest  and  recreation. 
For  some  it  has  been  one  of  arduous  labor 
in  some  other  field  of  human  service. 
Whatever  the  activity  has  been,  most  teach- 
ers will  return  to  their  school  labors  with 
renewed    courage    and    intensified    zeal. 

With  America  pretty  well  at  peace  with 
a  war-stricken  world,  with  general  pros- 
perity abroad  in  the  land,  with  the  renewed 
opportunity  to  direct  the  ambitions  .  of 
youth,  school  people  generally  should  ap- 
proach their  year's  work  with  delight. 

The  year  will  be  to  us  pretty  much  what 
we  make  it.  If  conditions  under  which  we 
labor  are  not  what  they  should  be,  we 
should  exercise  patience,  but  pray  for  cour- 
age to  assume  an  individual  responsibil- 
ity for  their  betterment.  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  sight  than  to  see  a  strong  person- 
ality sink  itself  in  unwholesome  conditions, 
and"  finally  lose  its  originality  through  con- 
stant acquiescence  in  untoward  circum- 
stances. The  time  will  come  when  the 
great  mass  of  school  room  teachers  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  school 
affairs.  Tt  is  group-consciousness  that 
makes  for  social  development.  So  in 
whatever  sphere  of  activity  our  lot  is  cast, 
let  us  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the  great 
work  it  has  become  our  blessed  privilege 
to  do. 

President  Emeritus  Eliot 
Defines  an   American 

Charles  W.  Eliot's  analysis  of  "What  Is 
an  American"  in  Collier's,  of  August  12,  is 
extremely  interesting  reading.  It  is  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  true  American. 

If  wc  are  inclined  to  be  a  little,  ill  at  ease 
concerning  the  seeming  instability  of  our 
American  citizenship,  we  ought  to  turn  to 
this  keen  analysis,  and  seeing  the  condition 
out  of  which  we  have  come,  and  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  real  Ameri- 
can,   take    courage. 

The  true  American,  he  says,  is  dominant- 
ly  individualistic,  "regards  his  government 
as  his  servant  and  not  as  his  master,"  "ac- 
quiesces in  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  legitimate  participants  in  -  an  election 
or  oilier  public  contest,"  believes  first  in 
justice,  next  in  freedom,  and  in  self-initia- 
tive as  the  basis  for  the  planning  and  con- 
duct of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Eliot's  years  of  careful  observation 
make  his  conclusions  reliable,  and  it  is  en- 


couraging to  find  that  he  justifies  some  cf 
our    peculiar    national    characteristics. 

Self-Initiative  and  Adaptibility 
Prime  Elements  in  Education 

Theodore  Roosevelt  pays  rare  tribute  to 
American  education  in  his  *Eulogy  to  Vic- 
tor Chapman,  the  young  American  aviator 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  present  conflict  in 
France. 

■fVernon  L.  Kellogg  gave  similar  expres- 
sion in  his  tribute  to  the  American  young 
men  who  served  the  suffering  people  of 
Belgium  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
terrible  holocaust. 

Ex-President  Eliot,  as  indicated  in  the 
editorial  above,  points  out  as  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  genuine  Amer- 
ican a  definite  tendency  toward  self-initia- 
tive and  adaptability. 

It  is  true  as  Mr.  Eliot  points  out,  that 
numerous  conditions  in  our  American  life 
have  had  a  tendency  to  develop  these  char- 
acteristics. At  the  same  time,  we  as  school 
people  may  take  unto  ourselves  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  by  claiming  that  much 
of  this  development  of  these  highly  com- 
mendable characteristics  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence and  instruction  of  our  public  school 
system.  Much  of  our  class  room  work  is 
yet  too  highly  organized,  to  well  systema- 
tized to  admit  of  self-initiative  and  adapta- 
bility on  the  part  of  children.  We  are 
doing  yet  too  much  definite  task  setting, 
too  much  rigid  requiring  that  children  do 
this  or  thatching  and  no  other.  We  are 
apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  regularity  and 
ease  of  our  daily  program  and  fail  to  see 
that  we  are  putting  children  through  a 
hopper,  as  it  were,  and  that  in  such  a  pro- 
cess we  are  not  permitting  of  any  degree 
of  self-initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Adaptability .  to  new  and  untried  circum- 
stances which  our  worthy  men  of  note  are 
.inclined  to  commend.  The  wise  teacher  is 
the  one  who  offers  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  highly  desirable  char- 
acteristics, and  thus  places  herself  under 
the  commendation  of  these  worthy  Amer- 
ican seers. 


*  Collier's,    Tuly  29,    1916. 

t  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1916. 


Ten  Minutes  for  Recess 


Old    maid    principals     is     often     so     overcome 
rith   bein'    Principal   that   they   forgit   Principles. 


There  oughta  be  a  Course  o'  Study  for  each 
pupil. 

I  like  t'  see  a  teacher  who  ain't  too  dressed- 
tip  or  dignified  t'  play  with  th'  kids  at  recess. 
It's  a  mighty  small  fraction  of  a  childs  edjication 
that  he  gits  in  th'  schoolroom.  Ef  he  learns  t* 
control  his  temper  by  playin'  baseball  with  th' 
teacher,  baseball  is  doin'  somethin'  thet  Geog- 
raphy   won't   do. 


Edjication  .  is  measured  by  degrees.  When  a 
boy  gits  through  college,  he's-  got  his  first  de- 
gree. How  many  more  degrees  d'  you  figger 
there   are? 


FLAG  CODE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND    G.    A.    R.    AS    ADAPTED    TO 

SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

By  Geo.  W.  Wilcox,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
In  raising  or  lowering  our  national  em- 
blem it  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground. 

It  should  be  raised  before  the  opening 
of  school  and  lowered  soon  after  its  close 
each  day. 

On  Memorial  Day,  it  should  be  raised  at 
half  mast,  where  it  remains  till  noon,  then 
it  should  go  to  top-mast  till   evening. 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  up 
after  sundown. 

The  blue  field,  or  Union  Jack,  must  al- 
ways be  at  the  top,  otherwise  it  becomes 
a  signal  of  distress. 

A  valuable  flag  is  not  expected  to  remain 
up  during  a  storm. 

To  leave  the  flag  up  all  night  indicates 
that  the  place  over  which  it  floats  is  be- 
seiged  by  its  enemies. 

In  raising  the  flag  to  half  mast,  it  must 
first  go  to  top  staff  and  then  be  dropped  to 
half  staff  from  there;  and  in  taking  it 
down  at  night  it  must  first  go  to  top  of 
staff  and  let  down  from  there. 

Half  staff  means  a  drop  on  the  staff  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  flag  or  a  little  more. 

This  nation  has  spent  in  its  establishment 
and  maintenance  more  than  $25,000,000,000.- 
00,  two-thirds  or  more  of  which  has  been 
for  war  purposes,  viz :  The  establishment 
of  the  nation,  its  defense,  support  of  army 
and  navy,  pensions  and  war  claims. 

There  are  thirteen  stripes  in  our  flag,  the 
red.  and  the  white,  and  whether  emblems 
of  purity  or  emblems  of  courage,  each  stripe 
has  cost  the  nation  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. There  are  forty-eight  stars  on  that 
flag  and  each  star  has  cost  the  nation 
more  than  ten  thousand  human  lives  to 
maintain  that  galaxy  of  stars  caught  from 
the  heavens  above  and  brought  to  earth  to 
live  among  men. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  and  more,  480,- 
000  human  lives  and  more,  is  the  toll  of 
human  suffering,  that  our  starry  emblem 
may  keep  its  place  among  the  flags  of  the 
earth. 

Should  we  not  honor  it?  Should  we  not 
keep  sacred  the  day  set  apart  by  the  nation 
in  memory  of  its  martyred  defenders? 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
May,  Memorial  Day,  the  flag  goes  to  top 
staff  and  then  is  immediately  lowered  to 
half  staff,  where  it  remains  during  the  cere- 
monies of  decoration,  the  "In  Memoriam." 
At  twelve,  noon,  the  flag  goes  to  top  staff, 
for  mourning  hath  its  limitations,  and  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  rejoicing  over  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  our  .comrades, 
living  and  dead,  in  the  preservation  of  the 

great  principles  symbolized  by  the  FLAG. 
*       *       * 

"The  Avoidence  of  Fires,"  by  Arland  D. 
Weeks;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
Boston,    Mass. 

This  little  book  may  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  classes,  and  the  lessons  arranged  to  suit 
the  school.  The  context  may'  be  correlated  with 
language,  civics,  arithmetic,  elementary  science, 
or  physics. 

It  contains  much  useful  information  that 
should  tend  to  lessen  the  evil  and  destruction 
of  fires.  Proper  care  and  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  prevention  of  fires  could  in  this  manner 
be  stirred  up  in  the  pupil,  with  probable  re- 
sults  that  can  not  be   estimated. 
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A  HARMFUL  INFLUENCE 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wagner,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  County  Superin- 
tendents Cross,  Carroll  and  Hardesty  are 
working  harmoniously  and  energetically  to 
improve  the  conditions  that  exist  in  many 
of  the  rural  school  districts  in  this  State. 
In  their  work  they  discover  that  they  must 
meet  and  combat  many  adverse  influences 
some  of  which  are  deeply  rooted  and  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  We  find  in  Farm  Life 
an  article  relative  to  one  influence  of  an 
insidious  nature  that  they  should  take  par- 
ticular pains  to  root  out.  It  is  that  of  the 
public  school  teacher  who  does  not  like  the 
country,  who  does  not  wish  to  remain  in  the 
country  and  whose  preachments  and  com- 
plaints tend  to  make  country  boys  and 
girls  dissatisfied  with  their  rural  environ- 
ment. The  article  in  question  says  that 
the  "best"  teacher  a  certain  rural  school 
ever  had  had,  had  a  distinctly  bad  influence 
in  the  community. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  country,  she  long- 
ed for  the  town  with  her  whole  soul. 

She  despised  the  rural  life. 

She  thought  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
was  printed  in  books,  and  that  all  the 
worth-while  opportunities  of  life  were  to  be 
found  in  distant  cities. 

She  did  not  openly  deride  and  mock 
country  parents,  of  course,  but  the  puplis 
knew  without  being  told  what  her  feeling 
was. 

She  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  found 
it  easy  to  inspire  them  with  her  own  top- 
lofty   ambitions. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood 
wanted  to  be  Jenny  Linds  and  Florence 
Nightingales.  All  the  boys  wanted  to  be 
heroes — great  soldiers,  poets,  judges  and 
statesmen. 

None  of  them,  of  course,  wanted  to  be 
great  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Each 
thought  he  had  to  get  away  from  home  to 
have  a  chance  in  life. 

Teacher  could  not,  in  fact,  see  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  eyes  of  her  soul  were  afflicted  with 
that  disease  which  oculists  call  hyperme- 
tropia.  She  could  only  see  distant  ob- 
jects. 

The  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  feeling  the 
impulse  toward  the  "wider  horizon,"  drift- 
ed away  to  the  towns  and  cities. 

They  escaped  the  "deadening  monotony" 
of  rural  life  by  becoming  waitresses  in 
hotels  and  workers  in  factories. 

Some  fared  a  little  better,  and  some  a 
great  deal  worse — but  none  of  them  became 
a  Jenny   Lind   or  a   Florence   Nightingale. 

The  boys,  too,  were  full  of  the  grand 
unrest.  They  turned  their  backs  scorn- 
fully on   the  old  homesteads. 

Each  was  "the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune," and  teacher  liad  taught  him  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  building  materials  were  to 
be  found  in  distant  places. 

After  they,  failed  as  architects,  many  of 
them  came  humbly  back  to  the  old  district, 
and  succeeded  as  farmers. 

"Now  as  never  before  in  the  world,  op- 
portunity is  found  on  the  farm,  and  every 
school  teacher  should  know  that,"  said 
Farm  Life.  "There  are  more  statesmen  of 
real  worth  and  more  genuine  poets  coming 
from  the  tall  grass  than  from  the  tall 
buildings.  The  wider  horizon  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  youth,  but  it  is  visible  to  everyone 
who  lifts  his  head  at  home,  while  it  is  too 
often  obscured  by  clouds  of  smoke  to  the 
sojourner  in  the  cities.  Do  not  let  teach- 
er fill   the   minds   of   your   children   full   of 


cheap  romance  while  she  ignores  all  the 
beauty  and  dignity  that  should  make  rural 
life  so  satisfying." 

.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  such  teachers  of  discontent  there  are 
at  work  in  the  rural  districts  in  Delaware. 
It  might  pay  Commissioner  Wagner  and 
his  associates  to  sound  the  pupils  in  the 
districts  they  visit,"  ascertain  trie  extent  of 
that  sort  of  trouble  and  apply  the  remedy. 
By  so  doing  they  would  accomplish  a  world 
of  good  for  the  rural  communities  without 
being  accused  of  throttling  ambition.  In 
that  sort  of  work  they  should  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  of  the  children,  as 
they,  above  all  others,  are  interested  in 
having  such  children  taught  to  respect 
their  parents  and  the  environment  in  which 
they  live. 

*       *       * 

A    NATION-WIDE    CAMPAIGN    FOR 
BETTER   RURAL   SCHOOLS 

(By  J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension 
Agent,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.) 
Probably  the  most  effective  work  yet 
done  in  this  campaign  for  better  rural 
schools  was  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the 
national  conference  for  better  rural  schoqls 
schools  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November 
17,  1915.  President  Bruce  Payne  of  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  presided. 
Delegates  were  in  attendance  from  over  30 
States.  Commissioner  Claxton  delivered 
the  principal  address  at  this  conference, 
taking  for  his  subject,  "A  More  Efficient 
School  System."  He  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  campaign  for  better  schools 
is  to  bring  equal  opportunity  of  education 
to  every  boy  and  girl  in  America,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  town.  As  a  means 
to  this  end  the  commissioner  pointed  out 
the  necessary  agencies  as   follows : 

1.  A  school  term  of  not  less  than  160 
days  for  each  child. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers  ade- 
quately prepared  for  their  work. 

3.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  with  an 
average  area  of  about  12  square  miles 
for  each  school. 

4.  Teacher's  home  and  a  demonstration 
farm  from  five  to  fifty  acres  as  a  part 
of  the  school  property. 

5.  An  all-year  session  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

6.  A  county  library  with  branch  libraries 
at  the  centers  of  population,  with  the 
schools   used   as   distributing  centers. 

7.  Community  organization  with  the 
school  as  the  intellectual,  industrial, 
educational  and  social  center. 

8.  A  modern  high  school  education  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  America,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  town. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation to  issue  a  series  of  news  letters  in 
which  the  eight  subjects  named  above  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  rural  schools  a  square  deal.  To 
this  end  let  every  agency  of  State  and 
Nation  be  organized  and  put  in  motion. 
The  rural  school  problem  is  the  greatest 
problem  in  American  education ;  it  de- 
mands the  best  thought  and  effort  of  edu- 
cators, business  and  professional  men  if 
it  is  to  be  rightly  solved.  The  public 
press  is  to  be  congratulated  for  giving  pub- 
licity to  these  discussions  for  the  benefit 
of   the    entire   Nation. 


TWO   SCHOOLS 
A  DAY 

On  an  Average 

Adopted  Gregg  Shorthand 

Last  Year 


bringing  the  grand  total  of  schools 
teaching  the  Gregg  system  well  over 
the  4000  marks. 

^  Many  of  these  adoptions  were  in  cit- 
ies of  the  first  class — as  Los  Angeles 
(14  out  of  16  high  schools),  Oakland 
and  Des  Moines.  The  great  high 
schools  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Lowell, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Tacoma,  Spo- 
kane, Seattle,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Duluth  and  Peoria,  teach  nothing  but 
Gregg,  and  Gregg  is  taught  in  one  or 
more  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Providence  and  Indian- 
apolis. Gregg  Shorthand  leads  in  cit- 
ies of  the  first  class  as  well  as  in  the 
smaller   cities. 

^  The  significance  of  this  preference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  nation-wide. 
It  indicates  that  commercial  teachers 
everywhere  have  awakened  to  the  su- 
periority of  Gregg  Shorthand  for  every 
phase  of  stenographic  work. 

<I  They  know  that  young  Gregg  writ- 
ers, without  a  day's  courtroom  experi- 
ence, have  signally  defeated  seasoned 
reporters,  setting  new  records  for  both 
speed  and  accuracy.  They  have  studied 
the  phenomenal  improvement  in  short- 
hand departments  where  Gregg  Short- 
hand has  supplanted  another  system. 
They  have  tested  it  in  their  own 
classes,  and  have  noted  the  uniform 
superiority  of  Gregg  students  over 
those  studying  one  of  the  old-time 
systems.  And  when  they  have  adopt- 
ed it  they  have  done  so  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  acting  for 
the   best   interests   of   their   pupils. 

•I  The  greatly  increased  efficienc}'  of 
the  modern  stenographer  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  spread  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Send  for  our  new  booklet, 
The  Progress  of  the  Shorthand  Re- 
form.   Address  Dept.  W.  J. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York         Chicago         San  Francisco 
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THE    EDUCATION     OF    SYLVANUS,    THE 
HUMAN   JELLYFISH 

Last  month  I  promised  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  Sylvanus.  So  here  it  is:  Word  was  brought 
to  a  certain  James  Richard,  who  had  charge  of 
a  feeble-minded  asylum,  to  call  and  see  a  child 
for  placement  there.  On  the  floor,  wrapped  in 
red  flannel,  lay  a  being,  making  grunting  sounds. 
Its  eyes  did  not  see,  its  ears  did  not  hear,  it 
knew  nothing  except  to  swallow  food  like  a 
jellyfish — in  other  words,  it  was  nothing  but  a 
stomach.  Now,  the  mother  loved  this  being, 
but  hoping  something  could  be  done  to  awaken 
it  to  a  sense  of  its  own  existence,  she  gave  it 
into  the  care  of  this  James  Richards.  He  car- 
ried it  away  with  him,  in  his  arms,  as  if  it  were 
a  three-months-old  infant;  but,  in  reality,  it  was 
a  boy  eight  years  old,  and  had  been  named 
Sylvanus.  He  gave  an  hour  a  day  exclusively 
to  this  human  jellyfish  that  was  nothing  but  a 
stomach.  He  sat  down  on  the  floor  close  to  it 
and  read  aloud  from  Shakespeare.  One  day  he 
changed  his  tactics,  and  at  that  particular  hour 
he  sat  in  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
reading  aloud  from  his  book  to  himself.  He 
noticed  that  the  creature  became  uneasy  and 
whined,  as  if  he  desired  something,  but  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  James  Richards  returned  to 
his  regular  position  and  the  grunts  of  satisfac- 
tion given  gave  him  belief  that  he  had  at  last 
reached  an  inner  something  in  that  dormant 
soul.  He  had  created  a  desire  for  something 
outside  of  itself.  It  began  to  recognize  that 
there   was   something  outside   of  itself. 

Next  he  turned  Sylvanus  over  on  his  stom- 
ach, lifted  his  arms  and  legs  and  tried  to  teach 
him  to  creep,  all  the  while  coaxing  and  urging 
in  the  gentlest  of  tones,  "Now,  this  leg,  Sylvanus, 
now  that  arm,  now  this  leg."  Some  weeks  later 
as  he  entered  the  room  he  was  astonished  to 
see  him  trying  to  do  this  himself,  feebly  giving 
utterance  to  sounds  in  imitation  of  his  own 
urging  each  time  he  moved  an  arm  or  a  leg. 
Habit  was  thus  started.  In  the  same  way  he 
taught  Sylvanus  to  walk  alone.  Then  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  as  one  would  a  year-old-child, 
and  led  him  about  with  him,  trying  to  teach 
him  words  and  sentences.  And  slowly  that  dim 
and    darkened    intelligence    began    to    waken. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story.  But  I  must  hasten. 
Richards  had  a  shoemaker  make  Sylvanus  shoes; 
he  had  Susan,  the  cook,  make  him  bread,  and 
let  him  watch  the  processes.  Then  he  showed 
him  blossoms  on  the  apple  tree,  slowly  turning 
into  apples,  till  one  day  he  saw  the  apple  fall. 
"U  ho  made  the  shoes,  Sylvanus?"  he  would  ask 
the  child,  like  in  a  catechism.  "De  soomaker," 
would  be  the  answer.  "Who  made  the  bread, 
Sylvanus?"  "Susan."  Yes!  Now,  who  made 
the  apple?"  The  poor  brain  nearly  staggered 
under  the  weight  of  this  question,  but  James 
Richards  smiled  as  he  stooped  to  the  poor  little 
fellow,  and  said,  "God  made  the  apple,  Sylvanus. 
God  lives  up  in  the  sky — see,  away  up  there."  • 
It  took  many  weeks  to  get  this  last  idea  fixed  in 
that  feeble  brain.  Then  he  took  him  one  morn- 
ing, very  early,  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to 
watch  for  sunrise.  Slowly  the  golden  disk  of 
day  followed  the  pink  radiance  of  dawn,  and  he 
taught  the  child  still  further.  "What  is  that, 
Sylvanus'"  "That  is  the  surt."  Who  made  the 
sun,  Sylvanus?"  "God  made  the  sun."  He  re- 
peated it  many  times  till  the  child  could  master 
it.  Then  he  said,  "Now,  Sylvanus,  who  made 
you?  The  shoemaker  made  the  shoes,  Susan 
made  the  bread,  God  made  the  apple,  God  made 
the  sun.  Now,  who  made  Sylvanus?"  And  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  that  poor  little  boy 
made  a  mighty  effort  and  said,  "God  made 
Sylvanus."  For  hours  he  was  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy,  leading  other  little  boys  up  to  the 
window  to  show  them  and  to  say, ."Who  made 
the  sun?  God  made  the  sun.  Who  made 
Sylvanus?      God    made    Sylvanus." 

Then  Sylvanus  used  to  see  women  coming, 
bringing  presents  to  their  little  boys,  and  he 
asked  about  it,  and  when  told  they  were  the 
boys'  mothers,  he  asked,  "Sylvanus  got  a 
mother?"  He  was  told  yes,  and  he  went  about 
very  happy  to  think  that  he  had  a  mother,  too. 
So  Mr.  Richards  wrote  for  her  to  come  and 
fetch  a  coat  as  a  gift.  She  came.  She  stood  at 
the  door  and  looked  in  on  a  room  full  of  little 
boys,  playing  together.  She  was.  beside  herself. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  one  of  these  was  that 
poor  human  lump  she  last  saw  lying  on  the 
floor  in  a  piece  of  red  flannel.  She  called, 
"Sylvanus!"  and  he  came  running.  She  put  her 
arm  around  him.  "Mother!"  he  said.  She  fell 
to    weeping. 


Now,  that  is  the  story.  The  children  ask  for 
more.  And  then  I  tell  them  briefly  that  first  the 
mother  died.  Then  that  the  fine,  splendid  man, 
James  Richards  died.  He  had  given  his  life 
to  make  that  child  a  human  being.  And  when 
he  died,  Sylvanus  died,  too.  He.  could  not 
exist  without  him.  And  that  is  often  the  way 
with  children — they  use  up  all  our  life  and 
energy  by  being  so  feeble  and  so  dragging 
upon  us  all  the  time,  until  we  are  ready  to  die 
with  broken  hearts  over  them  and  their  being 
such  lumps  instead  of  what  they  might  be,  when, 
if  only  they  wanted  to,  they  could  be  good  and 
considerate,  and  help  us  to  have  a  long  life  and 
make  all  the  world  better  and  happier. 

Told  by  Aunt  Ella  to  the  Arcadian  children, 
Taken  from  Grizzly  Bear  Magazine,  July,   1912. 


PHOTOPLAY   THEATRES 


SAN 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

FRANCISCO     MOTION     PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between   20th   and   21st 


NEW  MISSION  THEATRE 

MISSION   STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 

FEATURED   FILMS 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it  has   ever  been  because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 


GOOD   READING 

Some  Suggestions  for  Your  Supplementary  Order 


Primer   

First  Reader 


DAVIS-JULIEN   READERS 
Two  Books  for  Each  Grade 

Sea    Brownies — (Second    Grade)  Evenings  with  Grandpa — (Fourth  Grade) 

Part      I 40c  Part      1 50c 

Part    II 45c  Part    II 55c 

Evenings  with   Grandma — (Third   Grade)  Days  with  Uncle  Jack — (Fifth  Grade) 

Part      I 45c  Part      I 60c 

Part    II 50c  Part   II 65c 

HALLIBURTON    READERS 

30c         Second  Reader 35c 

30c         Third   Reader    40c 

Fourth  Reader   45c 

SNEDDEN'S— Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 40c 

STONE  AND  FICKETT 

Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies ....     35c         Days  and   Deeds   100   Years  Ago 35c 

Prince  Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 48c 

HEATH'S   HOME  AND   SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

40  Volumes,  Including: 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not...      20c         Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince •„"..     30c 

Brown's   Rab  and   His   Friends 20c         Old    World    Wonder    Stories 20c 

Ruskin's   King  of   the   Golden   River....     20c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

NEW   YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.  CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 
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WHAT  IS  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY? 

(By  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of  "The 
Geography  of  California.") 

In  attempting'  to  answer  the  question 
what  is  modern  geography?  we  have  first 
to  examine  the  definition  of  geography, 
which  has  been  commonly  accepted  and  see 
in  what  our  present  viewpoint  differs  from 
the  old. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  de- 
finition, namely,  that  "geography  is  a 
study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man." 
As  long  as  geography  was  held  to  be  mere- 
ly a  description  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
people  upon  it  this  might  answer  but  as 
soon  as  the  subject  came  to  be  looked 
at  from  another  standpoint  the  definition 
was  no  longer  serviceable. 

The  statement  that  geography  is  a  study 
of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  conveys 
no  hint  whatever  of  the  viewpoint,  and 
with  modern  geography  the  viewpoint  is 
everything. 

Under  the  old  conception  geography  em- 
braced a  motley  mass  of  facts  about  the 
earth  and  the  people  and  animals  upon, 
it  with  little  attempt  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  inner  relationship  exist- 
ing between  these  facts.  Under  the  old 
notion  the  fact  was  everything,  and  the 
relationship  between  facts  was  either  un- 
known   or    considered    of    little    value. 

Under  the  new  conception  of  geography 
the  inner  relationship  is  everything  and 
the  disconnected  fact  of  little  value.  The 
mere  fact,  taken  apart  from  other  facts, 
that  Chicago  is  the  largest  city  of  the 
West  has  little  value.  It  is  only  when 
the  whole  set  of  conditions  including  the 
position,  routes  of  travel,  possibilities  of 
trade  and  manufacturing,  that  the  size  of 
Chicago    has    any    special    significance. 

In  as  much  as  geography  has  to  do  with 
a  vast  -multitude  of  facts  about  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  know  in  what  relation 
it  stands  to  these  facts.  AVe  certainly  can- 
not assert  that  geography  includes  every- 
thing that  we  have  learned  about  the 
world  for  that  would  make  it  co-extensive 
with  human  knowledge.  What  modern 
geography  really  undertakes  is  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  of  human  life  rather  than  to  include 
them  and  make  them   entirely  its  own. 

Geography  takes  the  facts  just  as  it 
finds  them  in  their  natural  settings  and 
attempts  to  find  out  how  they  influence 
each  other  and  what  is  the  final  result,  up- 
on the  world  as  a  working  organism  of 
the   intersections   between   them. 

Geography  is,  then,  in  the  truest  and 
deepest  sense,  a  philosophy  of  Nature,  view- 
ed as   an   organic  whole. 

The  purpose  which  we  have  in  view  in 
taking  up  the  facts  of  Nature  determines 
whether  our  work  is  geography  or  some- 
thing else.  If  we  study  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  place  in  the  world, 
of  their  relation  to  and  their  influence  upon 
each  other  our  work  can  be  properly  termed 
geography.  If  we  are  studying  them  apart 
from  their  relation  to  each  other,  if  we  are 
studying  them  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  their  intrinsic  qualities  or 
properties  our  work  comes  under  the  head 
of  one  of  the  many  sciences  and  not  under 
geography. 

The  simplest  way  to  acquire  the  geogra- 
phic viewpoint  is  to  approach  the  subject 
from  the  side  of  the  child.  As  self-con- 
sciousness slowly  comes  to  the  child  and 
it  begins  to  think  and  reason  about  its  ex- 


periences in  the  world  it  does  not  at  first 
separate  out  and  analyze  the  various  im- 
pressions. The  world  appears,  if  we  may 
use  the  comparison,  as  one  great  stage  up- 
on which  a  play  is  taking  place.  It  sees 
this  play,  this  world,  as  a  whole.  Its  view- 
point is  then  at  first  synthetic. 

Physical,  chemical  and  biological  reac- 
tions are  going  on  but  the  child  does  not 
separate  out  the  work  of  the  individual 
forces.  It  notices  only  the  resultant  phe- 
nomena which  in  their  groupings  in  space 
and  their  succession  in  time  constitute 
its  environment. 

The  child  learns  from  an  examination 
of  the  neighborhood  that  the  differences  in 
slope,  exposure,  soil,  moisture,  temperature 
and  sunlight  affect  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, affects  the  character  and  distribution 
of  the  animals,  and  finally,  the  lives  and 
industries  of  the  human  inhabitants. 

If  the  child  had  first  studied  separate- 
ly the  facts  of  each  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  forming  parts  of  the 
world  organism  he  could  never  have  ar- 
rived at  any  intelligent  conclusion  as  to 
the  resultant  phenomena  of  them  all  as 
combined   in   the   organism. 

The  child  might  study  the  structure  and 
properties  of  a  seed,  learn  all  about  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  water,  how  it  falls  in  rain  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  yet  a  knowledge 
of  all  of  these  things  would  give  him  no 
idea  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be  upon 
the  seed  when  they  were  properly  com- 
bined, unless  he  had  actually  seen  them 
working  in  the  world  panorama  spread  out 
before   him. 

Phenomena  viewed  from  their  synthesis 
in  Nature  give  us  knowledge  of  a  higher 
order,  a  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  un- 
derstanding, than  when  viewed  singly. 
This  wider  and  more  philosophic  con- 
ception of  the  world  we  term  geography. 

The  world  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
which  we  have  indicated  may  be  appropri- 
ately compared  to  an  organism  with  all  of 
its  parts  functioning'.  Modern  geography 
is,  then,  the  study  of  the  world  as  a  living 
organism. 

The  experiences  of  the  child  are  with  this 
living  organism  each  part  of  which  is 
carrying  on  its  natural  functions,  and  not 
with  a  dead  organism  which  has  been  torn 
in  pieces  and  its  parts  thrown  into  a  con- 
fused pile. 

As  the  child  grows  up  his  ability  to  make 
a  success  of  life  depends  primarily  upon 
his  understanding  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  about  him  as  they  operate  in  their 
group-activities,  that  is,  as  parts  of  the 
living  world  organism.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  he  lives,  under  which  his  life  will 
be    carried    on,    are    geographic    conditions. 

A  rational  geographic  outlook  upon  the 
world  should  be  one  of  the  first  aims  in  any 
rational  system  of  education.  It  will  be 
seen  that  geography  thus  characterized  is 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  life  of  eveiy 
individual,  and  is  something  very  different' 
from  the  memorizing  of  unrelated  facts. 

If,  instead  of  studying  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  in  their  natural  settings  where 
their  group  activities  are  carried  on,  we 
divide  up  the  content  of  geography,  as  has 
been  urged  by  some  educators,  among  the 
other  studies  of  the  curriculum  the  view- 
point is  lost  and  with  it  the  world-outlook 
"which  is  so  essential.  We  may  truly  say 
that  thus  dissected  the  life  of  geography 
disappears  just  as  the  life  of  an  organism 
is  destroyed  when  it  is  torn  apart. 


Geography  is  not  an  aggregation  of  facts 
thrown  together  without  system  or  order, 
but  an  organic  unity  in  which  each  part 
is  carrying  on  its  own  functions.  Each 
resultant  phenomenon  or  reaction  is  condi- 
tioned by  others  and  is  different  in  its  final 
form  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  iso- 
lated and  acting'  alone. 

Whether  we  shall  have  rain  or  a  bright 
sky  upon  any  particular  day  in  any  par- 
ticular place  cannot  be  predicted  from  a 
study  of  the  individual  factors  concerned 
when  taken  by  themselves. 

Yonder  tree  is  an  organism.  You  can 
tear  it  to  pieces  and  study  the  character  and 
functions  of  the  individual  parts.  You  can 
examine  the  roots,  leaves,  structure  of  the 
tissue,  the  circulation,  etc.  All  these  are 
problems  belonging  to  the  science  of  bot- 
any. 

To  answer  the  above  questions  is  to  gain 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  tree  as  a  living 
thing.  This  is  a  knowledge  of  a  higher 
order  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  its  parts. 
The  characteristics  of  the  tree  as  depend- 
ent upon  soil,  slope  exposure,  moisture, 
temperature,  etc.,  forms  a  problem  in  geog- 
raphy. The  living  tree  as  we  meet  it  grow- 
ing in  the  field  is  conditioned  by  many 
factors.  In  its  turn  the  tree  has  an  import- 
ant influence  upon  other  living  things  in- 
cluding the  activities  of  men. 

The  living  tree  is  only  one  of  an  al- 
most infinite  series  of  world  problems  which 
geography  is  concerned  in  solving.  All  of 
these  problems  taken  together  form  the 
subject  matter  of  geography. 

Thus  we  gain  a  clear  and  distinct  cri- 
terion for  distinguishing-  geographic  facts 
and  viewpoints  from  all  other  facts  and 
viewpoints. 

Geography  has,  then,  a  distinct  individ- 
uality and  a  value  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  study  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school  for  it  includes  the  world 
in  which  the  pupils  live  and  act. 
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LEGUMES  INCREASE  OTHER  CROPS 
I  By   Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Director,  Agricul- 
tural   Extension    Department    Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company.) 

The  importance  of  leguminous  crops  in 
building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  every  teacher  of  agriculture. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
leguminous  crops  in  rotation  with  other 
crops  increase  the  yield  of  the  crops  that 
follow.  Legume  crops  add  nitrogen  and 
humus  to  the  soil. 

The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the 
result  of  experiments  with  cow  peas  and 
sweet  clover.  It  shows  that  where  cow 
peas  were  grown  between  two  crops  of 
oats  a  greatly  increased  yield  of  oats  was 
obtained.  It  also  shows  that  where  sweet 
clover,  another  leguminous  crop,  was  turn- 
ed under  and  the  field  planted  to  potatoes, 
the  yield  was  greatly  increased. 

This  experiment  was  conducted  by  the 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Its  object  was  to  compare  the  manurial  ef- 
fect of  cow  peas  grown  between  two  suc- 
cessive crops  of  oats  with  the  manurial  ef- 
fect of  stubble  upon  the  scond  crop  of 
oats.  The  previous  treatment  of  both 
plots  had  been  the  same,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  planting  of  the  two  crops  alike. 
The  plots  were  seeded  to  Burt  oats  early 
in  March  at  the  rate  of  seven  pecks  per 
acre.  The  cowpeas  were  drilled  in  with 
a  wheat  drill,  every  alternate  tube  being 
closed,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
acre.  The  result  of  this  test  illustrates  the 
remarkable  fertilizing  value  of  cow  peas 
upon  the  soil. 

Plot  1,  oats  after  oats,  stubble  plowed 
under,  produced  22.81  bushels  per  acre,  as 
compared  with  39.87  bushels  per  acre  of 
Plot  2,  where  cow  peas  were  grown  be- 
tween two  crops  of  oats.  The  pea  vines 
plowed  under  in  September  gave.  74.8  per 
cent  increase  over  oat  stubble  plowed  under 
iii  March.  The  benefits  of  rotation  with  a 
leguminous  crop  is  brought  out  here  very 
prominently.  Some  crops  exhaust  the  soil 
while  others  increase  their  productive  ca- 
pacity. Grow  legume  crops  in  rotation. 
They  add  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil. 
Summary  of  Results 

Plot  No.  1 — Oats  after  oats,  stubble 
plowed  under  in  October.  Yield,  per  acre, 
22.81    bushels. 

Plot  No.  2— Oats  after  oats  and  cow  peas 
vines  plowed  under  in  September.  Yield, 
per  acre,  39.87  bushels. 


Successful  Teachers  Agree 

That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY — The  Merriam  Webster.  When  questions 

arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  language  work,  spelling,  or  about  noted  people,  places, 
foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do  you  suggest 
that  the  New  International  is  a  universal  question  answerer  and  contains  just  the  informa- 
tion desired? 

Dr.  Suzzalo  says:  "Training  children  to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  consulting  it  is  one  of  the  main  duties 
that  the  school  can  perform  for  a  student," 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity  to  win.  Why 
not  requisition  your  school  officials  for  the  New  Interna- 
tional, the  ONE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY? 
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A   WELL-LEARNED    LESSON 

"Well,  Willie,"  said  father  as  the  pre- 
cocious offspring  returned  from  his  first  day 
at  school,  "what  did  you  learn  at  school 
today?" 

"Lots  o'  things,"  answered  Willie  proud- 
ly. "I  learned  always  to  say,  'Yes,  sir'  and 
'Yes,  ma'am'  and  'No,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  you  did?" 

"Yep." 


TO    THE    TEACHERS    OF    ALL    THE 
WORLD: 

In  your  hands  more  than  in  any  other 
lies  the  future  of  the  world.  You  must 
choose  whether  you  will  train  the  rising 
generation  in  the  militaristic  spirit  that  has 
engulfed  Europe  in  death,  desolation,  and 
misery,  or,  whether  you  will  use  your  every 
endeavor  to  counteract  the  legacy  of  hate 
that  will  be  bequeathed  to  the  children,  and 
will  teach  them  that  only  in  the  time  of 
peace  is  the  progress  of  the  world  pos- 
sible. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  join  with  us  in 
a  world  wide  protest  against  military 
training  in  our  schools  as  detrimental  to 
the  self-control  and  originality  of  the 
youths  subjected  to  it.  If  this  world  is 
to  swing  happily  along  in  its  course,  it 
must  be  peopled  by  courageous  free  men 
and  women  not  by  races  subordinated  by 
the  cowardly  servility  bred  by  military 
autocracy. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  demand  the  re- 
writing of  all  text  books  in  history,  so 
that  wholesale  murderers  may  no  longer 
be  crowned  as  heroes,  but  instead,  the 
story  may  be  told  of  those  who  by  their 
insight  and  imagination  have  blazed  the 
trail  to  new  realms  of  thought,  or  have 
made  life  easier  or  more  enjoyable  by  their 
inventive  genius. 

In  a  word  we  appeal  to  you  to  teach  the 
truth  to  the  children  under  your  care,  so 
that  they  may  no  longer  be  dazzled  and 
blinded  by  the  glittering  lies  of  militarism, 
but  shall  see  clearly  that  progress  and 
peace  dwell  together,  and  that  the  highest 
happiness  is  reached  when  the  world  is 
our    country,    humanity    our    race. 

(Signed) 
Kate    Devereux    Blake,    New    York, 
Grace  De  Graff,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Florence  Holbrook,  Chicago. 


I     AM    A     TEACHER 

Therefore 

I  BELIEVE  in  the  efficacy  of  Faith  and 
Hope  and  Love  in  trans- 
forming  and   inspiring   life. 

I  BELIEVE,  that  Faith  is  the  substitute 
out  of  which  any  worthy  fu- 
ture for  my  boys  and  girls 
is  to  be  made;  without  it,  I 
cannot  teach;  with  it,  I  have 
the  forces  of  life  at  my  com- 
mand. 

I  BELIEVE  in  Hope,  for  it  makes  the 
daily  life  worth  living,  puts 
gladness  into  the  heart, 
paints  the  rainbow  on  the 
clouded   sky. 

I  BELIEVE  in  Love  that  redeems  faith 
and  hope  from  selfish  ends; 
without  love  for  my  boys 
and  girls,  teaching  is  a  trade; 
with  it  teaching  becomes  a 
divine   calling. 

— Lewis    B.   Avery, 

Asst.  Supt.   of  Schools. 
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THE  BEACON  NEWS  COLUMN 


Many  of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  are  introducing  THE 
BEACON  SYSTEM  this  fall.  Among 
them  are: 

Alameda — Notre   Dame   Academy. 

Bakersfield— St.  Francis  School. 

Berkeley — St.   Joseph's    Presentation   Academy. 

Eureka — Nazareth   Academy. 

Ferndale — St.   Bernard's   Institute. 

Grass  Valley— Mt.   St.  Mary's  School. 

Los  Angeles — Cathedral  School. 

Los  Angeles — St.   Agnes'   Academy. 

Los  Angeles — St.  Cecilia's  School. 

Los  Angeles— St.  Thomas'   School. 

Los  Angeles — Pico  Heights  Academy. 

Los  Angeles — Our  Lady  Loretto   School. 

Los  Angeles— Our  Lady  Star  of  Sea  School. 

Oakland — College  of  Holy  Names. 

Oakland — Sacred    Heart    School. 

Oakland — St.   Francis   de   Sales'   School. 

Oakland — Immaculate  Conception  School. 

Oakland — Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Academy. 

Ocean   Park — St.   Clement's  Academy. 

Petaluma— St.   Vincent's   School. 

Pomona — Academy  of  Holy  Names. 

Red   Bluff — Academy   of   Mercy. 

Redlands — Sacred   Heart  School. 

Rio  Vista — St.  Gertrude's  Academy. 

Sacramento — St.   Joseph's   Academy. 

San  Francisco— St.   Agnes'   Academy. 

San  Francisco— St.   Brigid's  Academy. 

San  Francisco — St.  Francis'  School. 

San  Francisco — St.  Paul's  School. 

San  Francisco — St.  Peter's  Girls'  School. 

San  Francisco — St.  Teresa's  School. 

San  Francisco — St.  Rose  Academy. 

San  Francisco — Star  of  Sea  School. 

San  Francisco — Convent  of  Holy  Names. 

San  Francisco — St.  James'  Boys'  School. 

San  Francisco — St.  Joseph's  Boys'  School. 

San  Jose — St.  Leo's  School. 

San  Jose — St.  Joseph's  School. 

San  Rafael — Dominican  College. 

San  Rafael— St.  Raphael's  School. 

Santa  Clara — Notre  Dame  Academy. 

Santa  Barbara — Notre  Dame  Academy. 

Santa  Rosa — Ursuline  College. 

St.  Helena — Ursuline  College. 

Sausalito — Mt.  Carmel  Academy. 

Sonoma — Presentation  Convent. 

St.  Vincents — St.  Vincent's  Training  School. 

Stockton — St.  Mary's  School. 

Vallejo — St.  Vincent's  School. 

Watsonville — Notre  Dame  Academy. 

Alameda  County  Schools  are  taking  to 
The  Beacon  Method  like  a  duck  to  water. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  County  schools 
have  adopted  the  Beacon  Method  for  basal 
work  in  phonics. 

San  Mateo  County  tried  out  the  Beacon 
Method  last  year  and  is  extending  its  use 
this  year. 

Colusa  County  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

Teachers  in  the  country  schools  find  the 
Beacon  Method  a  great  help  BECAUSE 
it  is  a  time  saver;  it  requires  little  black 
board  work;  it  is  so  clear  and  definite  that 
the  inexperienced  teacher  can  handle  the 
system  without  difficulty  while  the  busy 
teacher  finds  in  the  cards,  etc.,  material 
to  keep  the  first  graders  busy  while  she  is 
handling  other  classes. 


"Business  Arithmetic  for  Secondary 
Schools,"  by  Ernest  L.  Thurston ;  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York,  publishers ;  price, 
net,  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  bok  is  to  give  the 
pupil  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  modern 
organization  and  operation  of  business,  a 
grasp  of  himself  and  arithmetical  processes, 
and  such  facility  in  the  application  of  these 
processes  as  will  enable  him  to  go  out  and 
make    himself    in    the    work-a-world. 

The  author  believes  with  Herbert  Spencer 
that  "so  far  as  possible  the  child  should 
make  his  own  investigations  and  draw  his 
own  conclusions."  Constantly,  in  this  book 
the  pupil  is  asked  to  investigate  for  him- 
self, to  formulate  and  arrange  his  data,  and 
to  deduce  his  own  conclusions. 

The  data  is  selected  from  the  work  which 
the  pupil  will  use  in  life. 


(Advertisement) 

BIDS  WANTED  FOR  TEXTBOOKS  IN 

LANGUAGE 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
textbooks : 

Language  books  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh   and   eighth  grades  of  the  elementary   schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at 
his  office  in  Room  706,  Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento,  on   or  before  September   1,    1916. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,  inclosed 
in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to  specifica- 
tions, and  marked  "Bids  for  textbooks  in  language," 
may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.  m.  of  September  1,  1916. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  con- 
cerning this  matter  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at    Sacramento. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Secretary, 
Sacramento,  California. 


School  Trustees 

When   you   are    ready   to   refurnish   your   school,   write   for   our   catalogues    and 
prices. 

If  you  buy  any  of  the  following,  you  get  the  BEST — 

Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjustable  Chairs 
Cornell  Black — Green  Board 
Stafford  Adjustable  and  Automatic   Desks 
Peabody  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs 

We  are  also  headquarters  for — 

School  Stationery,  Sanitary  Supplies,  School  and  Library  Books 
and  Blackboard  Material  of  every   kind. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  September  issue  will  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  Convention  of  City  and  Coun- 
ty Superintendents  held  at  Tahoe  Tavern, 
August  23,  24  and  25.  The  report  will 
include  a  number  of  side  lights.  Snap  shot 
illustrations,   etc. 

Truth  is  a  great  thing".  Truth  in  print  is 
especially  entitled  to  the  appreciation  of 
mankind.  The  superintendents  who  visited 
Lake  Tahoe  will  find  in. the  beautiful  book 
"The  Lake  of  the  Sky."  an  accurate  article 
and  truthful  story  of  The  Lake  Tahoe  Re- 
gion.  George  Wharton  James,  the  author 
certainly  deserves  the  appreciation  of  all 
these  interested  in  wonderful  scenery  for 
visualizing  the  "Lake  of  the  Sky."  Those 
who  want  to  read  about  the  scenes  they 
have  visited  and  to  have  the  consent  of 
their  minds  to  the  truthfulness  of  Dr. 
Jame's  descriptions  will  appreciate  this 
book. 

*       *       * 

It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  learn  when 
at  Tahoe  that  many  of  the  city  and  county 
superintendents  believed  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling,  reading,  writing"  and  arithmetic 
in  the  public  schools.  There  has  been  so 
much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  good  in  the 
new,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  good  in  the 
old.  Tlie  ideal  condition  is  a  forward  look,  ■ 
standing  on  the  educational  platform  of  the 
essential  studies. 


"Our  Dumb  Animals"  is  the  name  of  a 
magazine,  and  does  not  refer  to  the  four- 
teen nations  at  war  in  Europe.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful magazine  devoted,  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
$       *       * 

The  Independent  of  a  few  months  ago 
printed  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "What 
Good  Was  Your  Schooling."  The  experi- 
ment was  very  interesting".  The  Independ- 
ent   in   summing   up   the   situation   says: 

With  a  view  of  getting  some  light  upon 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  school  system,  we  call- 
ed upon  our  readers  in  the  issue  of  January 
10  to  answer  these  two  questions: 

1.  Of  all  you  were  taught  at  school 
what  has  proved  mosl  useful  to  you  in  after 
life? 

2.  What  have  you  had  to  learn  since 
leaving  school  which  you  might  have  been 
taught  there? 

Those  who  responded  represented  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  education  and  of  prac- 
tical life,  so  we  have  in  the  letters  an  ex- 
perience meeting  of  the  widest  scope  on 
what    knowledge  is  of  most   worth. 

The    first    lesson    we    learn    from    them    is 
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the  impracticability  of  prescribing  any 
single  course  of  study  as  suited  to  all  minds 
and  future  careers.  Almost  every  conceiv- 
able study  is  mentioned  among  those  which 
have  proved  most  useful,  and  some  incon- 
ceivable studies  are  mentioned  among  those 
most  missed.  Many,  it  is  true,  specify  the 
same  study,  but  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
they  got  out  of  it.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  classify  and  tabulate  the  answers, 
and  we  can  only  give  in  a  general  way  their 
tiend. 

English  in  its  double  sense  of  composi- 
tion and  literature  is  most  often  mentioned. 
The  following  examples  will  interest  our 
readers  : 

"I  believe  what  I  value  most  has  been 
my  love  of  good  literature,  which  we  all 
imbibed  from  McGuffey's  old  fifth  and  sixth 
readers.  We  had  daily  drills  in  parsing  and 
sentence  construction,  but  we  were  never 
once  told  to  speak  correctly." 

The  old  fashioned  reader  with  its  "gems 
of  choice  literature,"  nowadays  so  sneered 
at,  is  regarded  with  gratitude  by  those  who 
were  drilled  in  it.  Many  of  our  corre- 
spondents specify  the  bits  of  poetry  and 
prose  they  had  to  memorize  as  "the  most 
useful"  of  all  they  learned  at  school. 

"The  reading  and  learning  by  heart  of 
classic  bits  of  English  prose  and  poetry, 
starting  a  real  love  for  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. Ne'xt  to  this,  a  grounding  in  Latin 
that  helped  much  in  the  use  of  English  and 
in  the  understanding  and  study  of  romance 
languages." — E.  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

"A  love  of  reading,  a  training  in  thought 
getting,  in  concentration — the  memorizing 
of  poems  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Cowper, 
Tennyson  and  others,  while  very  young", 
were  the  best  things  I  got  at  school.  The 
seeds  from  which  my  ideals  grew  many 
years  after  were  these  stored-up  thoughts 
of  the  masters." — Ethel  Spriggs,  Sarahs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

*       *       * 

The  School  Trustees  of  California  have 
important  work  to  do.  The  teacher,  super- 
intendent and  parents  all  have  obligations 
in  reference  to  the  schools.  The  trustee, 
however,  is  the  man  that  is  placed  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  schools.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  teacher,  the  condition  of  the  school 
house,  the  purchase  of  the  supplies.  The 
ability  to  keep  factions  out  of  the  school 
and  district,  and  to  encourage  the  teacher 
in  the  real  work  of  teaching  the  children 
is  some  real  hard  work.  Its  importance  can 
not  be  overlooked.  We  hope  every  super- 
intendent" will  make  special  effort  this  year 
to  hold  a  successful  trustees'  meeting.  It 
is  as  important  as  the  institute. 


The  County  Institute  has  been  allowed 
to  lag  on  account  of  the  Exposition  of  1915 
and  the  various  measures  to  eliminate  it 
as  a  separate  county  unit.  The  desire  to 
hold  big  sections  of  the  various  meetings 
of  the  Teachers'  Association  has  inter- 
fered with  the  old  County  Institute  in  many 
places.  Do  you  county  teachers  get  the 
same  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  and  real  edu- 
cational good  out  of  various  substitutes 
for  the  Teachers'  Institute.  The  normal 
school,  the  summer  session  and  educa- 
tional magazines  have  made  the  old  fash- 
ioned academic,  parsing,,  reading,  arithme- 
tic unnecessary.  Professional  enthusiasm, 
however,  is  always  needed.  The  inspiration 
that  comes  from  the  pleas  for  better  service 
no  matter  how  trite,  nor  how  it  fails  to 
appeal  to  the  closed  mind  or  the  conserva- 
tive teacher  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  the 


rain  is  even  on  well  prepared  ground.  This 
year  the  superintendents  are  in  the  field 
looking"  for  men  and  woman  who  will  bring 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration  to  the  institute. 
In  order  to  help  those  who  do  not  want 
to  depend  on  the  normal  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  other  regular  officials,  we 
give  a  few  names  of  those  who  are  avail* 
able. 

D.  R.  Augsburg  is  the  best  institute  man 
on  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  United 
States.  His  address  is  State  Normal 
School,  corner  Buchanan  and  Waller  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

Mary  Carr-Moore,  on  music  and  evening 
concert,  234  Grattan  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Ednah  Aiken,  formerly  editor  Sun- 
set Magazine,  on  civic  and  social  work  in' 
connection  with  the  schools.  Address  care 
of  Western  Journal  of  Education,  770  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco. 

Signe  Hagelthorne,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  physical  educa- 
tion. Miss  Hagelthorne,  if  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  her  services,  will 
be  a  delight  and  surprise  to  your  teach- 
ers. 

W.  G.  Hartranft,  on  general  topics  with] 
special  reference  to  elementary  school  work. 
Mr.  Hartranft  has  added  to  many  years'  ex- 
perience as  superintendent  and  teacher  a 
successful  business  experience,  and  his  in- 
terpretations and  discussions  are  always 
welcomed  by  the  teachers. 

Supt.  Roy 'Cloud,  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  on 
problems  connected  with  the  work  of  trus- 
tees, and  practical  talks  on  school  manage- 
ment. 

Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles  county,  is 
a  man  of  unusual  force,  vigor  and  practical 
ideas.  He  has,  however,  in  the  large  coun- 
ty of  Los  Angeles,  so  much  work  that  he 
seldom  is  able  to  respond  to  invitations. 

Harold  Fairbanks,  author  of  California 
Geography,  on  modern  geography.  Address 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  in- 
stitute instructors  that  we  know  will  be  of 
service  to  you  in  making  your  institute  suc- 
cessful along"  professional  and  inspirational 
lines. 

William  H.  Maxwell  has  just  been  re- 
elected superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  granted  him  until 
October,  at  full  pay.  He  received  thirty-  j 
one  votes  in  the  Board  of  Education  and 
nine  were  given  blank  or  against  him. 
One  vote  was  cast  for  William  Wirt  of 
the  Gary  schools.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  over 
sixty-four  years  old  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  will  have  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  when,  under  the  rules,  he  will  be 
retired  upon  a  pension.  Miss  Grace  C. 
Strachan  was  one  of  the  re-elected  district 
superintendents.  One  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion as  district  superintendent.  Dr.  Taydor, 
was  defeated,  and  he  had  been  especially 
active  in  the  advocacy  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed Gary  plan  for  New  York  City. 
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John  D.  Shoop,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Chicago,  was  seriously  injured  in  an  auto 
accident  at  Danville,  111.,  on  August  28. 

*  *       * 

The  Board  of  Education  ■  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  teaching  civic  economy  in  granting 
the  use  of  auditoriums,  vacant  rooms,  etc., 
in  various  schools  for  election  booths. 

*  *       * 

Supt.  A.  P.  Shibly  of  Imperial  county, 
has  sent  to  each  graduate  of  the  elementary 
schools,  a  card  entitled  "What  Four  Years 
in  School  Paid."  The  subject  matter  is 
credited  to  A.  W.  S.  Ed.  Bulletin.  Supt. 
Shibly  has  written  recently  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Imperial  Schools  for  the  Los 
Angeles  "Times,"  showing  the  progress  ot 
education  in  his  county. 

*  *       * 

Miss  Carrie  Swope,  the  well  known  teach- 
er of  Riverside  County,  held  a  successful 
school  of  methods  and ,  schoal  management 
at  Berkeley,  July  31  to  August  18. 

*  *       * 

Casper  W.  Hodgson,  founder  of  the 
World  Book  Company,  is  spending  the 
summer  on  his  Sierra  ranch  in  Mariposa 
county,    California. 

*  *  :'r= 

Miss  Grace  Fullmer,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*  *       * 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  the  600  gradu- 
ates of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School,  only  about  seventy-five  have 
schools. 

*  *       * 

The  Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly  has  be- 
come the  official  journal  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Chas.  H.  Jones  continues 
to  be  the  business  and  managing  editor  of 
the  journal.  The  September  issue  is  well 
edited,  new  enthusiasms  are  always  good, 
but  alas !  when  the  enthusiasm  is  gone  the 
dead  level  of  mediocrity  appears,  unless 
there  is  individual  genius  somewhere  to  up- 
hold the  standard  of  effort.  We  will  miss 
from  the  Oregon  monthly  that  independ- 
ence of  spirit  and  freedom  of  expression 
that  has  been  its  chief  claim  in  the  past. 
No  journal  can  survive  mediocrity  that  has 
a  hajf  dozen  editors. 

*  *       * 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco placed  on  the  accredited  list  for  po- 
sitions 167  new  teachers  under  the  system 
of  competitive  examination  at  its  June 
meeting'. 

*  *       * 

The  Superior  Court  of  Alameda  County 
has  ruled  that  the  Board  of  Education  un- 
der the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is 
liable  for  injury  to  teachers  and  others  in 
the  employ  of  the  Board.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  Wisconsin  has  ruled  also  in  fav- 
or of  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  under  a 
law  that  is  similar  to  the  one  in  Califor- 
nia. 

*  #       * 

'  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  ruled  that 
the  fumigating  of  text  books  does  not  kill 
germs. 

*  *       * 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
Sacramento  August  21-24,  and  at  Lake 
Tahoe    Aug.    25-26.      The    principal    work 


done    was    the   consideration    of    credentials 

and  the  annual  report. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  Joel  Snell  has  been  made  appoint- 
ment secretary  of  Stanford  University. 
Mrs.  Snell  is  the  wife  of  Joel  Snell,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  educational  work 
in  the  Philippines,  and  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  high  school  work  in  California. 

*  *       * 

Supt.  Davidson  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ad- 
dressed the  elementary  teachers  of  the  San 
Francisco    School    Department    on    August 

28. 

*  *       * 

Supt.  Irene  Burns  of  Placer  county,  is 
encouraging  the  schools  to  prepare  book- 
lets on  the  historical  places  in  Placer 
County.  A  very  interesting  history  of 
Iowa  Hill,  has  been  prepared  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

*  *       * 

Paul  G.  Ward,  principal  of  the  Red  Bluff 
high  school,  is  preparing  a  program  of  un- 
usual excellence  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Northern    Association    at    Marysville,    Cal. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Anderson, 
Shasta  county,  is  preparing  to  build  a  new 
high  school. 

Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught 
has  written  an  article  for  Winship's  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Aug.  17,  on  "How  to  Be- 
have at  a  Picnic." 

Arthur  W.  Dunn  will  address  "The 
Mothers'  Congress  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
on  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  1. 

Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  author  of  the 
"Story  of  the  Files,"  has  made  a  special 
study  of  "Books  Children  Ought  to  Read.'" 
Write  to  her,  1605  Baker  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  a  list. 

Prof.  Chas.  L.  Jacobs  of  the  Manual 
Training  and  Vocational  Schools  of  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  as  supervisor 
of  Vocational  Education  in  San  Francisco, 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  the 
place  of  Franklin  K.  Barthel,  deceased. 
Prof.  Jacobs  is  an  aggressive  propagandist 
of  his  favorite  subject.  He  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  energize  a  large  city  like  San 
Francisco  so  as  to  get  practical  results. 

*  *       * 

"How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,"  by  Wal- 
ter Sargent,  professor  of  art  education  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Elizabeth 
E.  Miller,  instructor  in  art  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  of  the  School  of  Education, 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Ginn  and  Co., 
publishers;  12mo,  cloth,  264  pages,  illus- 
trated, $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  how 
drawing  may  be  taught  so  that  the  major- 
ity of  children  will  learn  to  use  drawing 
well  as  a  common  and  convenient  means  of 
expression.  It  presents  methods  which  in- 
sure definite  progress  from  year  to  year 
and  which  associate  drawing  helpfully  with 
the  other  interests  of  school  life.  The  larg- 
er part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  detailed 
description  of  methods  actually  followed  in 
the  school  of  education.  Full  records  of 
this  work  have  been  kept,  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  are  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated. In  some  cases  the  development  of 
one  child  or  of  a  group  of  children  is 
shown.  This  work  is  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  theory — based  upon  experiment  and 
observation — as  to  how  children  learn  to 
draw.  The  book  is  especially  valuable,  not 
only  for  teachers  of  art  but  for  grade  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  and  normal  school 
students,  in  determining  the  place  of  draw- 
ing in  the  school  course  and  its  relation  to 
other  subjects. 


A  splendid  book  of  silhouette  patterns  for 
cutting  and  pasting.  Contains  an  illustrat- 
ed alphabet;  silhouettes  appropriate  to  each 
of  the  twelve  months,  Mother  Goose  silhou- 
ettes, border  and  book  cover  designs  for 
decorating  booklets  and  compositions  on 
special  subjects;  miscellaneous  designs — 
the  rain,  the  farm,  the  circus,  etc.  The 
work  is  arranged  to  develop  finger  control 
and  discriminating  observation.  By  Ruth 
Dyer;  A.  Flanagan,  publisher,  Chicago; 
price,  50  cents. 

*       *       * 

The  Buff  Buckram  Binding  for  public 
libraries,  offices  and  schools.  After  a  thor- 
ough search  for  a  binding  material  for 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
that  should  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
hard  and  constant  service,  a  Buckram  has 
been  selected.  This  Buff  Buckram  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  manufactured  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Bur- 
eau of  Standards  at  Washington,  and  in  the 
past  two  years  has  successfully  met  the 
severest  tests  of  actual  constant  use.  In 
color  and  general  appearance,  the  Buff 
Buckram  binding  closely  resembles  the 
familiar  sheep  binding,  and  its  purchase  is 
recommended  to  public  libraries,  offices, 
schools  and  to  all  others  who  make  espe- 
cially severe  demands  upon  the  book.  It 
is  issued  in  addition  to  the  regular  bind- 
ings. 

Regular  edition :  Buff  Buckram,  marble 
edge,  indexed,  net,  $12.00;  sheep,  marble 
edge,  indexed,  net,  $12.00. 


SHORTHAND   A   POPULAR   SUMMER 
STUDY 

Every  year  sees  an  increasing  number 
of  teachers  studying  shorthand  in  the  var- 
ious summer  schools. 

The  summer  normal  session  of  Gregg 
School,  Chicago,  was  this  year  attended 
by  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  teach- 
ers, representing  thirty-four  States.  This 
was  the  largest  attendance  the  summer 
normal  ever  had,  and  the  most  representa- 
tive. Among  the  teachers  taking  up  Gregg 
shorthand  were  over  forty  who  had  pre- 
viously taught   other  systems. 

Mr.  Gregg  attended  the  summer  normal 
for  two  weeks,  conducting-  classes  each 
day  and  giving  talks  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  University  of  California  had  an  en- 
rollment at  the  summer  session  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  who  were  tak- 
ing instruction  in  Gregg  shorthand  and 
rational  typewriting.  The  shorthand  de- 
partment of  the  university  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  nine 
teachers  being  employed  under  him. 

Large  classes  were  also  reported  at  Ro- 
chester Business  Colleg'e,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
at  Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


INSTITUTE  LECTURER 

JOEL  A.    SNELL,   A.    M..    IN    EDUCATION 

Stanford   University 

W.orld   Traveler,    10   Years   in   the   P.    I. 

Teacher,  Supervisor  and  Superintendent  for  thirty 
years,  is  available  for  Trustees'  Conventions  and  for 
Teachers'    Institutes. 

Terms:  $25  per  lecture,  or  $50  per  session  of  In- 
stitute, and  expenses  of  trip  from  Palo  Alto,  including 
hotel    accommodations. 

Address:  JOEL  A.  SNELL,  A.  M.,  202  Bryant  St., 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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INOW  is  the  time  to  ORDER 

Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials 


Test  your  pupils  in  Arithmetic,  Language,  Grammar   and   Geography    at    the   beginning   of 
the   fall  term. 

Find  the  weak  spots  with  the  sheets  for  written  work,  then  use  the  study  papers  and  you 
will  be  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  results. 

Many    California    schools    where    MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  were  used  last  year 

ARE    NOW    RE-ORDERING 

SAMPLES   and  PRICES   SENT   FREE   OF   CHARGE  TO  TEACHERS 

For  20  Cents  You  Can  Test  100  Pupils 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


THIS  WONDERFUL   GENUINE   MAHOGANY 


Domestic 

TALKING    MACHINE 


The  size  of  this  machine  is  17"xlS"x8" — 
Take  a  ruler  and  see  how  big  this  is. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  we  will  supply  these 
machines  at  the  above  price  with  the  agree- 


ment that  it  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense if  not  satisfactory  any  time  within 
ten  days  from  date  you  receive  it,  and  the 
money  will  be  refunded.  No  conditions 
and   no   questions   asked. 


$12.50 


BY  EXPRESS  OR  PARCEL  POST— ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID   TO  YOUR  OWN  SCHOOL 

Walter  S.  Gray,  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agent 

DOMESTIC    TALKING    MACHINE    CORPORATION 

ROOM  422  CHRONICLE  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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INSTITUTE   CREDITS 

So  far  as  we  know  Colorado  Springs  is 
the  first  city  that  allows  high  school  credit 
for  attendance  upon  a  county  institute.    . 

To  City  Superintendent  Roscoe  C.  Hill 
and  County  Superintendent  Mrs.  Inez 
Johnson  Lewis  belong  the  credit  of  this 
notable  step  in  advance.  The  vision  was 
Mrs.  Lewis'  while  the  materializing  of  it 
was  Mr.  Hill's. 

Many  graduates  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
High  School  get  the  county  certificate 
on  examination  and  get  schools  on  appli- 
cation. They  have  magnified  scholarship. 
Their  high  school  work  is  wholly  away 
from  the  branches  studied  in  the  schools 
in  which  they  teach. 

Mrs.  Lewis  has  a  first  class  two  weeks 
institute.  She  said  to  Mr.  Hill  that  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  county  if  the  stud- 
ents of  the  two  upper  classes  in  the  high 
school  could  have  the  professional  and 
inspirational  point  of  view  of  the  special- 
ists at  the  institute. 

Mr.  Hill  readily  appreciated  this  and  with 
the  high  school  principal  worked  out  a  plan 
by  which  the  work  of  these  two  weeks,  if 
faithfully  done,  counts  for  a  full  credit — 
a  sixteenth,  perhaps, — of  a  year's  work  in 
the  high  school.  It  does  the  institute  as 
much  good  to  have  these  enthusiastic 
young  students  in  the  classes  as  it  does  the 

students  to  be  there. 

#  #       * 

THE  TEACHERAGE 

When  has  a  woman  done  more  for  the 
uplift  of  rural  schools,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, than  did  Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss 
Preston,  now  State  superintendent  of  Wash- 
ington, when,  as  county  superintendent  of 
Walla  Walla  County,  she  introduced  the 
Teacherage  into  American  education.'  As 
county  superintendent  she  saw  how  indis- 
pensable the  Teacherage  is  in  some  dis- 
tricts and  she  had  the  heroism  to  insist 
that  these  districts  provide  a  good  board- 
ing place  or  build  a  Teacherage. 

Mrs.  Preston's  administrative  skill  through 
which  she  has  become  recognized  national- 
ly as  a  leader  in  great  movements  with  the 
courage  to  eliminate  all  puttering  over  non- 
essentials, did  not  cease  her  activities  in 
this  new  field  until  every  teacher  in  a 
rural  district  in  the  county  had  a  satis- 
factory place  to  live.  As  the  outgrowth  of 
her  foresight,  energy,  courage  and  persist- 
ence in  one  county  there  is  probably  no 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  not  Teacher- 
ages.  Under  her  inspiration  and  success- 
ful demonstration  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  made  a  Teacherage  cam- 
paign. Nearly  every  State  superintendent 
has  championed  the  Teacherage  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton 
has  ardently  joined  the  forces  rallied  by 
Mrs.  Preston,  so  that  there  are  elements 
of  leadership  quite  unusual,  all  growing  out 

of  one  noble  woman's  well  directed  efforts. 

#  *       * 

GOVERNMENT  WORK  IN  BEHALF " 
OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  4. — Rural  edu- 
cation as  an  important  national  problem 
has  had  the  attention  of  the  government 
the  past  three  years  as  never  before.  With 
additional  appropriations  from  congress  for 
investigation  in  this  direction,  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  under  Secretary  Lane  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  done  an  im- 
portant pioneer  work. 

Fifty  government  bulletins  have  been  is- 
sued on  many  phases-  of  rural  education, 
with  an  aggregate  issue  of  half  a  million 


Best  Books  on  Spanish 


Pitman's  Practical  Grammar.  112  pp.,  40c; 
cloth,  50c. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar. 
166  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00.  Spanish  Grammar 
on    Normal    Lines. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.  An  Easy  and 
Rapid  Way  of  Learning  Spanish.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in 
Spanish.    267    pp.,    cloth,    gilt,   $1.00. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspon- 
dence.  360  pp.,   cloth,   $1.35. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  250  pp.,  cloth, 
$1.00. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp., 
$1.50. 


By  G.  R.  Macdonald,  author  of  Manual 
of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence, 
etc.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for 
students  and  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  for 
those  engaged  in  foreign  correspondence, 
containing  all  the  Words  and  Terms  used 
in  Commercial  Correspondence  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  Dictionaries  in  ordi- 
nary use,  Compound  Phrases,  Idiomatic 
Expressions,    etc. 

"This  book  can  be  recommended  without 
qualification." — The  Business  Journal,  New 

York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman — 
Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
Shorthand   to    Spanish.    Cloth,   gilt,   $1.25. 


Any  work  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Publishers     of     "Course   in   Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand." 
Adopted  by  the  New  YorJf  Board  of  Education.  $1.50.     " 


copies.  These  bulletins  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  State  and  local  school  officials 
primarily  concerned  with  rural  schools; 
they  have  been  read  and  reproduced  and 
utilized  with  the  public  and  before  legisla- 
tures until  a  number  of  the  States  have 
enacted  into  law  many  of  the  changes  ad- 
vocated and  thousands  of  teachers  and 
superintendents  have  been  stimulated  to  a 
broader  view  of  their  school  problems.  A 
single  government  bulletin  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  rural  schools  has  been  the  chief 
factor  in  securing  the  establishment  of  over 
200  consolidated  schools  in  the  State  of 
Texas  in  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  the  Texas  educational  authorities.  A 
bulletin  describing  the  "county  unit"  of 
school  administration  has  already  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  bills  for  a  change  in 
the  form  of  administration  in  twelve  States 
and  actual  legislation  in  four  States. 

The  20,000  letters  received  and  answered 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  Division 
of  Rural  Education  indicate  at  once  the 
need  for  this  work  and  the  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  government's 
effort  to  help  in  the  rural  school  problem. 
Officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have 
given  on  request,  approximately  2,000  lec- 
tures on  rural  education  at  national  and 
State  educational  gatherings  in  the  past 
three  years. 

In  other  ways  the  government  has  taken 
a  decisive  leadership  in  the  rural  school 
campaign.  The  Bureau  of  Education  or- 
ganized two  national  conferences  on  teach- 
er training  for  rural  schools  and  two  con- 
ferences of  State  rural  school  supervisors. 
Important  legislation  in  Alabama  and  Tex- 
as was  passed  after  conference  with  rural 
school  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
A  reading  circle  for  rural  teachers  has  been 
established  in  42  States,  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  departments  of  education. 
Officials  of  the  Bureau  have  not  only  vis- 
ited rural  schools  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  make  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  successful  work  done  by  in- 
dividual schools ;  they  have  also  investigat- 
ed and  reported  on  the  rural  schools  of 
Denmark,  Switzerland  and  the  British  Isles, 


clans 
Remedy 


HAVF  Healthy, Strong,  SS'SSaEyjaE 
nHIL  Beautiful  Eyes  Sgg/SS&Ss.KSK 

Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care  Try  itiK  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^-aicept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eve  Free 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY,    Chicago,    III.' 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Teachers!  Important!  !  TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Set  of  25  beautiful  post  cards — 50  colored  views  of 
points  of  interest  throughout  the  world.  A  great 
teaching  help.  Made  to  sell  at  50  cents  per  set. 
Our  price  only  12  cents  prepaid.  GREAT  MEN  OF 
AMERICA.  Another  wonderful  set  of  25  cards  with 
life  story  of  each  person  on  the  back  of  each  card. 
Fine  for  classroom  use.  Value  50  cents,  prepaid  to 
you,  only  12  cents  per  set.  Address  at  once 
W.    Clement    Moore,   New  Egypt,    N.  J. 


in  order  that  the  American  people  might 
have  at  their  command  the  benefit  of  the 
best  the  Old  World  could  offer  in  rural 
education. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Hughes  introduced 
the  "companion  class"  plan  into  his  schools 
last  year  with  good  results.  Twice  as 
many  pupils  are  being  accommodated  than 
under  the  single  class  plan.  Sacramento's 
schools  have  grown  rapidly.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  fortunate  in  having  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
former  county  superintendent,  for  his  chief 
deputy. 

*       *       * 

Chico. — Superintendent  C.  H.  Camper  is 
finding  his  hands  full  trying  to  take  care 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  his  schools.  The 
summer  session  of  the  State  Normal,  the 
first  ever  held,  has  just  closed.  Nearly  200 
were  in  attendance.  Nine  diplomas  were 
granted  to  students  who  completed  the 
work  during  the  summer.  President  Ware 
is  one  of  the  progressive  men  of  the  State. 
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FROM  ENGINE  WIPER  TO  COURT 
REPORTER 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  possibil- 
ities [or  rapid  advancement  for  young  men 
with  determination  and  persistence  was  the 
recent  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Moos- 
brugger  to  the  position  of  reporter  in  the 
Children's    Court,    Xew   York   City. 

\  lew  years  ago  Mr.  Moosbrugger  was 
employed  as  engine  wiper  in  a  little  town 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Realizing  the 
limitations  of  such  work,  he  cast  about  for 
a  means  of  entering  a  profession  that 
promised  mure  certain  advancement. 

Stenography  appealed  to  him  as  an  occu- 
pation  that  was  educational  in  itself  as 
well  as  being  the  surest  stepping-stone 
i.>  preferment  in  other  lines,  and  he  speedily 
became  proficient  in  it. 

The  appointment  as  court  reporter  is  one 
which  often  comes  only  as  the  reward  of 
years  "i  effort,  and  Mr.  Moosbrugger's  suc- 
cess so  early  in  life,  (he  is  just  past  twenty- 
five)  speaks  volumes  for  his  proficiency. 
Mr.   Moosbrugger  writes  Gregg  Shorthand. 

*  *       * 

"English  For  Business,"  by  Edward  Har- 
lan Webster;  Xewson  and  Company,  New 
York,    publishers;    price,    $1.20. 

This  composition  text  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  high  schools  that 
aim  to  prepare  pupils  for -the  business  life. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  every  high  school 
course  in  English  is  to  train  pupils  to  speak 
and  write  with  clearness,  accuracy,  and  di- 
rectness upon  subjects  of  interest,  which 
are  within  their  grasp.  With  this  con- 
viction in  mind  the  author  has  included 
in  this  text  such  exercises  as  are  suited  to 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  pupils  of 
the  high  school  age.  The  illustrative  ex- 
tracts deal  for  the  greater  part  with  busi- 
ness topics.  Such  extracts  are  from  the 
masters  of  English  past  and  present.  Busi- 
ness  letters  are  discussed  in  a  telling  way 
and  are  related,  whenever  possible,  to 
school  life,  and  the  daily  activities  of  high 
school  pupils.  Business  life  is  presented 
through  chapters  dealing  with  social  corre- 
spondence, after-dinner  speaking  and  par- 
liamentary   procedure. 

The  book  will  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  appeal  to  the  social  as  well  as  the 
practical     tastes     of     pupils     contemplating 

business  careers. 

*  *       * 

THE  LIMIT  IN  POLITENESS 
A    certain    professor   is   unusually   courte- 
ous, both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  One 
day  he  made  a  bonfire,  says  the  New  York 
Sun.  in  his  back  garden.     The  flames,  creep- 
ing rapidly  through  the  dry  stubble,  fright- 
ened him,  and  he  believed  his  house  was  in 
imminent   danger.      So  lie   ran    wildly   down 
the  street,  crving  at   the   top  of   his   voice: 
"Help!   Fire!   Fire!   Help." 
And     then,     as     if     thinking     himself    too 
abrupt    and    urgent,    he    politely    added,    so 
his    neighbors    say  ; 

"That  is.  all  those  who  can  conveniently 
do  so." 

JUST  LIKE  A  BOY 
"Bobby,"  inquired   the   mother,   "did   you 

wash    your    face    before    the    music    teacher 

came  ?" 
"Yes'm." 

"And   \  i  'iir  hands?" 

"Yes'm." 


•And 


your  ears . 


"Well,    ma."    said    Bobby,    judicially, 

washed     the    one    that     would     be     next 
her." 


"I 
to 


SUMMER    SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

OUGHT  TO  BE  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

Black  and  Davis:  Practical  Physics $1.25 

Baker  and  Inglis :  Latin  Composition 1.00 

Ford    and    Ammerman :    Plane    and    Solid    Geometry 1.25 

Smith:  Oral  English  for  Secondary  Schools 1.00 

Canby  and  Opdycke :  Elements  of  Compositions 1.00 

Ashley :   Early  European   Civilization 1.50 

Thurston :  Business  Arithmetic  for  Secondary  Schools.  . . .  1.00 

Towne  :  Social  Problems 1.00 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Graves  :  Student's  History  of  Education $1.25 

Kilpatrick :  Froebel's  Kindergarten  Principals  Critically 

Examined     90 

Dewey :  Democracy  and  Education   1.40 

Johnson :  Teaching  of  History    1.40 

The  Macmillan  Company 


571  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western   Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 
GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS 


They're  guaranteed  by  the  makers  to  give 
twenty  years'  efficient  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice in  regulating  and  controlling  daylight 
and   ventilation. 

They  make  possible  an  adjustment  of  light 
to  the  exact  intensity  required,  which  is 
impossible  by  other  window  shading  de- 
vices. 

They're    less   expensive   in   the   end. 


Ask  us  for  a  specimen   copy  of  the  Twenty-Year-Guarantee   and   also   for 

our  illustrated  booklet. 

— Manufactured  By — 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 


2700   LONG  BEACH   AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents 
San   Francisco  Los  Angeles  Reno,   Nevada 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON    ESTERLY  TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is    too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  18S8  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway    1919;    Home   A-1840.  Kearny  5959 
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OVERPRODUCTION 

Emanuel  Geibel,  a  German  lyric  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  centry,  wrote  delightful 
verses.  For  some  of  his  youthful  readers., 
however,  his  poems  had  no  charm.  One 
boy  voiced  his  own  and  his  mates'  griev- 
ance in  a  letter  to  the  poet  that  Das  Buch 
fur  Alle  reprints : 

To  Herr  Emanuel  Geibel,  Lubeck,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1882.  Honored  Herr  Geibel.  We 
finished  learning  your  poem,  "The  Hope  of 
Spring,"  today.  A  week  ago  five  boys  had 
to  stay  after  school  because  they  hadn't 
learned  it,  and  today  two  got  something 
with  the  rod  because  they  still  didn't  know 
it.  I  suppose  you  didn't  think  of  that  when 
you  wrote  the  poem.  And  you  are  one  of 
the  shorter  poets,  too.  Schiller  is  the  long- 
est, but  then  we  don't  get  him  until  the 
first  grade.  Our  teacher  says  that  your 
poem  is  very  pretty;  but  there  are  so  many 
pretty  poems,  and  we  have  to  learn  them 
all.     Please    don't   write    any   more   poems ! 

EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS 

By  W.  C.  Wood,  California. 

Exchange  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  new- 
est things  in  school  administration.  Some 
time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  teacher 
in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  asking  assist- 
ance in  arranging  an  exchange  of  teachers 
between  Brookline  and  a  city  in  California. 
Yesterday  she  informed  me  that  she  will 
come  to  Oakland  next  year,  and  that  her 
position  in  Brookline  will  be  filled  by  an 
Oakland  teacher.  The  same  mail  brought 
a  request  from  a  teacher  in  a  Southern 
California  city  for  assistance  in  arranging 
a  similar  exchange. 

The  plan  of  exchanging  teachers  for  a 
year  has  great  possibilities.  It  is  good  for 
the  teacher  to  get  away  from  a  field  of  work 
in  which  she  has  been  engaged  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  good  for  her  to  get 
into  a  new  environment,  to  face  different 
conditions,  to  form  new  associations,  to 
observe  how  teachers  in  another  section  are 
doing  work  similar  to  hers.  Change  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
growth.  When  life  becomes  a  matter  of 
mere  routine,  we  cease  to  grow.  We  must 
see  new  things,  think  new  thoughts  and 
do  our  work  under  different  conditions  in 
order  to  grow.  "Be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing"  of  your  minds."  Exchange  of 
teachers  offers  opportunity  for  this  trans- 
formation. It  will  be  good  for  the  teacher, 
for  the  pupils,  for  the  communities  con- 
cerned and  for  the  nation. 
■  *       *       * 

HE  WON'T  GO  OUT  ANY  MORE 

Rough — I   understand   Blink   flunked  out. 

Fusser  (in  agony) — What  shall  I  do! 
What  shall  I  do! 

Rough — Here,  don't  take  it  so  hard. 

Fusser — But  he  was  the  only  fellow  I 
knew  with  a  dress  suit. 

*       #       * 

HUMILIATING 

The  professor  was  given  a  banner  to 
carry,  but  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
marshal,  refused  to  open  it,  but  marched 
the  entire  distance  with  it  furled.  When 
he  got  home  his  wife  accosted  him : 

"John,"  said  she,  "why  on  earth  didn't 
you  unfurl  your  banner?" 

"Had  you  seen  what  it  said  on  that  ban- 
ner?"  retorted  John. 

She   admitted   she   hadn't. 

"Well,  this  was  the  inscription:  'Men  can 
vote.    Why   can't    I?'" 


.Artnoun  cement 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  AN- 
NOUNCING THAT  DURING  THE  YEAR  1916-1917 
ONLY  THE  ISAAC  PIT  MAN  SYSTEM  OF  SHORT- 
HAND WILL  BE  TAUGHT  I N  COLUMBIA  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a  free  cor- 
responding course  for  teachers. 

Ifsaac 'pitman.  ^  Sorts 

2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  QUOTE  LAST 

YEAR'S  PRICES 

On 

Practically  All  Our 

s  c 

I  E  N  C 

E 

SUPPLIES 

IF  you  "place  your  orders 

for  Fall  Shipments  NOW 

UNIVERSITY   APPARATUS 

CO. 

Berkeley  California 

Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1S41    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

HASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46  KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of    them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and    Enlarging. 
Fresh  Films  Always  in  Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,    Fountain   Pens, 

Stationery  and   Leather   Goods 
Mail   Orders  Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


TUSCAN 

THE  SPRINGS  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  GOOD  SINCE  1853 

Red  Bluff — Waters  and  Baths  are 
famous  for  the  cure  of  blood  diseases, 
rheumatism,  catarrh,  stomach,  liver, 
kidney  troubles,  malaria.  Large  mod- 
ern hotel  with  first-class  service. 

Health,   Rest   and   Recreation 
Round   Trip   from   San   Francisco,   in- 
cluding auto,  $10. 

Address — 

MRS.  E.  B.  WALBRIDGE 

Tuscan,   California 

Or  Walbridge    Garage,    Red   Bluff,   or 

Peck-Judah,  San  Francisco 


B. 

F.  CLARK 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

The     Agency     With     the    Short    Understandable 
Contract.                     , 

Chicago 
New  York 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Knoxviile.  Tenn. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

-27th  Year 

Steinway  Hall 

Flatlron  Bldg. 

Munsey  Bldg. 

-     U.  S.  Trust  Bldg. 

-     Deaderick  Bldg. 

New  York  Life  Bldg. 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 


WE   CAN   SUPPLY   EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.    S.    Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


The  West  Coast  Teachers  Agency 

J.   A.   SCOTT,   Prop.         243   MONADNOCK   BLDG. 

This  Agency  offers  special  facility  in  supplying 
the  need  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  School  Trus- 
tees for  teachers  especially  adapted  to  their  schools. 
Our  long  experience  as  Superintendent  and  our  large 
acquaintanceship  with  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees   are    at    your   service. 
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HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 

A.  W.  TURPIN,  Proprietor 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY  EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS— With  Detached  Bath 
ROOMS— Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309.   310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny    1630                     San   Francisco,   Cal. 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


Register  in  the 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

40,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 
Aggregating  S28,000,000 

California    Offices 
111  KKELEY,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue 
LO^  ANGELES,  533  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Other   Offices:   Boston.   2A   Park  St.;   New 
York.   156  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jack- 
son    Blvd.;    Birmingham,    Ala.,    809     Title 
Bldg.;  Denver,  317  Masonic  Temple;  Port- 
land   Ore.,    514    Journal    Bldg. 

"The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


Teacher  —  "Well,  Jimmy,  what  is  a 
witch?" 

Jimmy — "A  witch  is  like  a  real  old  maid 
what  ain't  got  no  husband." 

Teacher — "Why,  Jimmy,"  and  Miss  Gray 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670— Ambulance  Night  or  Day 

assumed  a  coquettish  air,  "do  you  think  I   ' 
am  a  witch?" 

Jimmy  (excitedly  and  apologetically — ■  I 
"Oh !  no,  ma'am ;  you're  more  like  a  fairy  j 
grandmother." 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

959!    PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


ZL 


7^K^rK\ 


GROSS 


Dustless   Crayons 


THI    AW!  Pli  LN  CJUTO 


.  ~».u  L 


Samples    Free    to    Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Visit 
Beautiful 
Lake  Tahoe 


'"7/     SUNSET      \" 

ogden  a shasta) 

ROUTES 


and  the 

TAHOE     COUNTRY 

Enjoy  the  lure 
and  invigoration 
of  the  Mountains 

CAMPING 
TRAMPING 
FISHING 
BOATING 

Comfortable  Hotels 
and  Cottages — Meals 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares 

For  Illustrated  Folder,  Fares  and  Train  Service  Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   J.    Du  Four,    Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California    Federation    of    School    Women's    Clubs,     Miss 
Ethelind     M.     Bonney,     Stockton,     President;     Miss     Alma  • 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  ana  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided  that   it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 

World  on  Wheels 

More  and  more  the  automobile  enters 
into  our  life.  Ten  years  ago  in  this  column 
the  remark  was  made  "If  a  county  super- 
intendent would  have  the  temerity  to  go 
charging  up  to  the  school  houses  in  a 
spitting,  popping,  devil  wagon,  while  mak- 
ing his  official  rounds  he  wouldn't  get  a 
rural  vote  in  the  next  county  election" — or 
words  to  that  effect.  There  were  only 
half  a  dozen  machines  then,  even  in  the 
proud  capital  city  of  the  State. 

Now,  hardly  any  superintendent  but 
drives  his  machine.  Couldn't  do  his  work 
without  it.  Two  hundred  thousand  ma- 
chines in  the  State-  Everybody  on  wheels. 
There  is  no  "automobile  class"  any  more 
— everybody  is  in  the  automobile  class,  be- 
cause the  expenditure  is  less  than  for 
horses.  Not  everyone  can  own  a  lovely 
new  Winton,  it's  true.  But  a  second-hand 
Ford  at  $100  can  be  had  by  anyone  who 
could  buy  a  good  horse.  The  gasoline  costs 
less  than  hay.  The  buggy  and  the  harness 
cost  something  too. 

When  one  comes  home  at  night  with  a 
horse  after  a  journey  of  forty  miles,  he 
must  needs  unhitch,  unharness,  cool  the 
horse,  water  him,  take  him  in  the  stable,  tie 
him  up,  feed  him  hay,  give  him  grain,  may- 
be rub  him  down  and  fasten  the  door.  Then 
the  harness  must  be  hung  on  its  peg,  the 
buggy  must  be  run  in,  the  shafts  propped 
up.  All  this  while  your  hands  are  stiff, 
your  stomach   empty,  your  body  tired. 

With  the  ancient  wreck  you  call  a  ma- 
chine, you  come  home  from  a  journey  of 
a  hundred  miles  or  two  hundred  perhaps 
, — run  into  the  barn,  turn  a  lever  or 
press  a  button — and  you  are  done!  That's 
all.  Unless,  indeed,  some  of  the  children 
are  impatiently  waiting  to  take  the  tired 
sweating,  exhausted  animal  gambolling  off 


over  the  hills  twenty  or  fifty  miles  further, 
to  a  party  or   meeting  of  some   kind. 
Things   That    Pass 
in  the  Night 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  a  trip  from  Sac- 
ramento to  Stockton,  after  night,  fifty 
miles.  The  lights  illumined  a  constantly 
changing  circle  in  front  of  the  machine- 
Every  step  of  the  way  the  circle  was  full  of 
white  fluttering  moths  —  perhaps  codlin 
moths,  or  some  other  insect  that  preyed 
upon  the  rich  orchards  and  vineyards 
through  which  we  were  passing.  Incred- 
ible millions  of  them,  like  snow  flakes,  we 
saw    in    swift    progress    during    that    fifty 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Where   is  he  gone?    The  lengthening  miles 
Have  lured   him   to  the   afterwhiles 
And   there   he  fares  down   aisles   of  bloom 
That  thrill  the  air  with  their  perfume; 
Yet    still    his    song   forever    sings — 
This  man  who  sang  of  common  things. 

Aye,   he   was   brother   to   the   brooks, 
Had   kinship   with   the   forest   nooks, 
And   caught  the  vibrant  rhyme  of  truth 
That   lines    the   laughing   lips    of    Youth; 
Age  found  him  not;   his  heart  had  wings — 
This  man   who   sang  of   common   things. 

The   rose  adrip  with   honeydew, 
The  silvered  clouds  against  the  blue, 
The   friendly  trees,   and   wind-swept   grass 
Gave  hail  to  him  when  he  would  pass; 
His  were  the  summers  and  the  springs — 
This  man  who  sang  of  common   things. 

Deep-shrined   within   the   homefolks'   hearts 

Is  held   his  simple,  humble  art 

Which    glorified   the    everday 

And   gave  us  joy  along  the   way 

To   free   our  souls  of   scare  and   stings — 

This  man  who  sang  of  common  things. 

The    golden    song    of   heaven    is 
A    poem    built    of    souls    like    his, 
Whose    gentle    songs    were    fashioned    of 
God's    light,    and    laughter,    life    and    love. 
Where   is   he  gone?  The  lengthening  miles 
Have     lured     him     to     the     afterwhiles. 
— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  "Educator-Journal." 


This  beautiful  tribute  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal, will  be  appreciated  by  our  readers.  For  felic- 
ity of  expression,  delicacy  of  feeling,  it  is  unsurpassed. — 
Harr   Wagner. 

miles.  And  what  incredible  millions  were 
there,  above,  below,  on  both  sides,  that  we 
did  not  see.  And  the  whole  vast  aggrega- 
tion we  should  never  have  even  dreamed 
of  had  we  not  happened  along,  at  night, 
with  lights.  There  must  have  been  tons 
and  tons  of  them. 

-  Hark  ye,  how  helpless  a  creature  is  now, 
in  the  face  of  the  flying,  crawling"  hordes 
of  insect  life.  Anyone  of  a  hundred  insect 
pests  could  overwhelm  the  world  in  a  few 
days  if  it  were  not  held  in  check  by  its 
natural  enemies.  It  would  swarm  over, 
crawl  over,  devour,  every  bit  of  foodstuff  in 
the  world — were  it  not  for  the  checks  and 
balances  that  nature  has  developed  through 
a  million  years  of  struggle.  The  friendly 
birds,  the  beneficial  insects  and  the  insect 
diseases  are  working  for  us  day  and  night, 


winter  and  summer,   in  season   and   out   of 
season. 

A  bird  that  lives  in  the  orchard  works 
hard  from  daylight  till  dark,  trying  his  very 
best  to  catch- a  thousand  insects  every  day. 
The  boy  that  lives  off  the  o'rchard  shoots  the 
bird.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  boy  and 
his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters? 
How  much  food  will  be  devoured  by  1000 
insects  per  day  and  their  10,000  children 
and  their  1,000,000  grandchildren  and  their 
100,000,000  great  grandchildren,  all  hatched 
within  six  months? 
Making  Mankind  Free 

The  automobile  strikes  the  shackles  from 
a  million  slaves  and  frees  mankind — and 
womankind — from  bondage-  Human  beings 
are  freer  to  move  about  than  ever  before, 
•freer  to  go  and  come  according  to  their- 
pleasure  or  their  will.  On  any  clear  and 
sunny  day  an  aeroplane  high  over  head 
could  look  down  and  see  the  great  State 
of  California  reticulated  by  roads,  and  on 
the  roads  a  million  persons  rushing  to  and 
fro  in  machines,  on  business  or  diversion 
bent.  We  are  living  under  new  conditions, 
and  must  learn  to  shape  our  lives  accord- 
ing to  those  conditions. 

For  instance,  summer  tourist  travel  has 
become  a  great  industry,  which  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Scores  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  taking  to  the  roads  for  their  sum- 
mer vacations,  from  a  day  or  two,  to  a 
week  or  two,  or  even  a  month  or  two,  at  a 
time.  They  must  have  roads.  The  State 
Highway  Commission  is  formed.  They 
must  have  gasoline  and  tires  and  tubes 
and  oil  and  mechanics  and  shelter  and  meat 
and  bread  and  milk  and  fruit  and  wood  and 
canned  goods. 
Joys  of  Vacation  Travel 

Everyone  abroad  during  the  past  summer 
has  seen  for  himself  the  enormous  develop- 
ment in  this  direction.  Thousands  of  cars 
pass  through  every  town  rigged  up  for 
vacation  travel.  Many  interesting  and 
elaborate  contrivances  are  seen.  Tents  over 
or  beside  the  machine,  trailers  of  every 
pattern,  beds  of  all  kinds  in  the  machine 
or  outside,  cut  down  seats,  rear  extensions, 
cupboards,  chests,  ice  boxes,  bags  for  the 
running  boards,  folding  chairs,  tables, 
stoves  and  every  other  ingenious  device 
that  has  been  so  far  arranged-  Wonderful 
is  the  variety  between  these  elaborate 
works  and  the  simple  expedient  of  a  roll  of 
bedding  on  one  side,  a  telescope  basket  of 
cooking  utensils  and  grub  on  the  other. 
With  these,  people  are  going  everywhere, 
anywhere,  to  the  highest  mountain  tops, 
through  the  sandiest  deserts,  to  lake  and 
canyon  and  slough  and  river  and  forest 
and    coast. 

And,  this  summer  traffic  is  only  just  be- 
gun. Its  volume  is  going  to  multiply.  It 
has  come  to  stay.  It  tends  to  freedom, 
and  helps  to  remove  the  shackles  from 
the  human  mind. 
Moving  That   Way 

'Twould  be  very  small  for  hotel  pro- 
prietors ■  and  livery  stable  keepers  to  at- 
tempt to  check  this  tide  of  travel,  for  why, 
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it  might  hurt  their  business.  There  would 
only  be  so  many  Mrs.  Partington's,  sweep- 
ing back  the  ocean  with  their  brooms.  They 
would  much  better  add  a  free  garage  to 
their  hotels  or  turn  the  dwindling  stable 
into  a  repair  shop.  The  world  is  moving 
in  that  direction  and  we  can't  help  it  if  we 
would- 

Now,  a  word  i"  the  many  who  will  pur- 
vey in  one  way  or  another  for  these  teem- 
ing multitudes  to  throng  our  roads  in  sum- 
mer. These  increasing  multitudes  arc  out 
primarily  for  pleasure,  for  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment.  The  road  .makers 
should  not  necessarily  follow  the  shortest 
possible  distance  between  two  points,  but 
the  pleasantest,  the  most  attractive  path 
from  one  place  to  another.  People  like  to 
be  surprised  by  sweeping  curves,  leading 
past  a  bit  oi  woodland,  along  a  shady  river 
bank,  up  a  slope  for  a  lovely  view  and 
other  things  like  that.  They  are  out  to  see 
the  good  things  of  California. 

I  he  towns  should  make  some  effort  and 
spend  some  money  to  attract  and  not  repel 
this  profitable  traffic.  They  should  have 
good  hotels,  fair  garages,  pleasant,  shaded 
places  to  camp,  with  conveniences  for  fires, 
water  and  all  that.  'Twill  not  pay  a  vil- 
lage to  show  a  grim,  unsmiling  front  of 
dead  cats  and  tin  cans  to  the  public  that 
rolls  up  on  wheels. 

The  Country,  Too 

The  rural  regions  have  a  duty,  too.  They 
must  appear  like  a  pleasant,  hospitable 
country,  where  people  can  travel  along  the 
roads  with  joy.  Do  not  fence  in  the  high- 
way tight,  mile  after  mile,  as  it  goes 
through  the  valley,  or  across  the  hills-  The 
traveling  public  should   have   a   chance   to 


stop  and  rest  occasionally,  to  cool  off,  to 
eat  a  lunch,  in  pleasant  places  along  the 
way.  If  the  farmer  has  a  splendid  tree  be- 
side the  road,  or  a  bright  stream,  or  a 
shady  nook,  or  a  romantic  rock,  or  a  lovely 
view,  shall  he  cut  it  off  relentlessly  with 
a  forbidding  barb  wire  fence  five  feet  high? 
I  see  places  where  the  road  for  forty  miles 
is  just  a  narrow  dusty  tube  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  it  for  any  purpose,  be- 
cause the  hog  who  owns  the  land  cared 
nothing  for  anyone  but  himself.  These 
natural  bits  of  water  and  shade  by  rights 
belong  to  the  public  and  the  public  needs 
them.  Better  be  generous  and  share  them 
graciously  when  you  can,  lest  the  time  come 
when  you  must  give  up  your  hold  on  them 
altogether,  by  force. 

'Tis  a  delightful  thing  for  those  who  raise 
things  good  to  eat  along  the  arteries  of 
travel  to  expose  them  for  sale  upon  the 
road — and  a  profitable  thing,  too.  In  very 
man}'  neighborhoods  little  booths  are  ar- 
ranged outside  the  yards  or  at  the  curves, 
covered  with  branches  or  palm  leaves  and 
displaying  baskets  of  peaches  or  straw- 
berries, boxes  of  oranges  and.  grapefruit, 
watermelons,  canteloupes,  plums,  grapes, 
roasting  ears,  figs,  apples,  attended  by  boy 
or  girl  or  woman  as  salesman.  The  traveler 
loves  to  get  fresh  things  near  where  they 
are  raised  and  the  farmer  loves  to  get  re- 
tail rates  and  cash  prices.  Great  develop- 
ment will  come  in  this  direction.  These 
sudden  and  brilliant  displays  of  fruit  along 
the  way  add  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  a 
journey. 

A  Splendid  Trip 

One  of  the  many  beautiful  journeys  now 
open  to  the  public  is  the  Tioga  Road.  The 
State    Highway   people    have   just   coupled 


it    up    with    their    Alpine    Highway,    over 
which   one  may  drive  to  reach   almost  anyl 
of  the  accessible  points  in  our  High  Sierras, 
the    most    unique    and    wonderful    pleasure 
ground   in   all   this   world- 

I  tackled  the  Tioga  Road  myself  withl 
three  youngsters  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  can! 
he  reached  from  Lake  Tahoe,  via  Marklee-I 
ville  and  Bridgeport,  the  two  most  inac-l 
cessible  county  seats  in  the  State.  From! 
Bridgeport,  in  the  center  of  a  region  of I 
beautiful  high  meadows,  the  highway  leads] 
on  to  Alono  Lake.  Skirting  its  sandy  I 
shores  for  a  dozen  miles,  we  turn  up  a  can-i 
yon  to  the  right,  down  which  comes  a  braw-l 
ling  trout  stream,  clear,  cold,  delightful.! 
Up,  up,  we  climb.  The  landscape  constant-l 
ly  becomes  more  spectacular.  Sharp  crags! 
and  snowy  summits  appear  above,  withl 
cascades  and  waterfalls  spouting  below,] 
fed  by  the  snows.  We  approach  themjl 
watch  them,  wonder  at  them  and  pass  onl 
up  leaving  them  below.  The  road  is  ele-l 
gant,  a  regular,  easy  grade,  with  wide  turn-l 
outs  and  walls  of  protective  masonry  outfl 
side.  It  carries  us  up  to  a  height  of  10,000^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest 
auto   road   in  the  State. 

Thence  we  pass  through  the  high  mea-; 
dows  of  the  Tuolumne,  and  on  down,  down, 
down  to  the  miracles  of  Yosemite- 

It  requires  about  a  week  to  take  this!: 
journey  at  leisure-  I  wish  there  were  spacei 
and  time  for  me  to  tell  in  detail  the  things 
we  saw,  the  experiences  we  passed  through, 
the  tales  we  heard.  Those  are  the  things 
the  reader  must  go  and  get  for  himself. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  you  to  go,  to  go  some- 
how, by  fair  means  or  foul — and  a  hint 
to  some  folks   is  sufficient. 


Outlines  for  the 
Teaching  of  Civics 

Of  late  many  requests  have  been  received 
1>\  me  for  the  formulation  of  some  brief 
outlines  upon  which  to  base  the  teaching 
of  civics,  as  far  as  possible  conforming  to 
tin-  State  text  book.  With  these  requests 
in  view,  the  following  h-ave  been  prepared 
and  arc  now  presented,  to  be  followed  from 
time  to  time  with  further  installments  of 
the  subject. 

Civics  is   the  science  of  government. 

A  community  is  a  group  of  people  with 
the  same   interests. 

A  site  is  the  place,  the  location,  of  a 
city  or  of  some  other  settlement. 

Common  interests  are  interests  or  pur- 
suits or  occupations,  which  all  enjoy,  or 
like,  or  find  profitable. 

Common  laws  are  laws  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

\  site  for  a  city  should  be  chosen  where 

the    water    supply    cannot    fail,    where    the 

soil   is  good,  the  climate  healthful,  and  the 

;     within    the    possibilities    of    adequate 

transportation    of    goods. 

The  water  suppl)   should  be  pure  and  in- 
n-tilde. 

A  slight  slope  to  the  land,  natural  drain- 
facilitates  or  makes  easy  the  disposal 
of  sewerage.  1 

\  good  climate  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
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servation  of  health,  and  the  capacity  for 
extended  labor. 

A  city  or  an  industrial  settlement  should 
be  near  the  source  of  supply  for  materials 
to  be  made  up  into  manufactures. 

Good  government  is  necessary  for  the 
peace,  protection,  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  a  city,  a  State,  or  a  nation. 

Universal  Desires 

Every  person  desires  life,  health,  hap- 
piness. 

All  want  to  own  something.  Some  de- 
sire wealth  for  what  it  can  buy;  others 
want  wealth  for  what  it  can  do — right  or 
wrong. 

Wealth  buys  food,  a  home,  clothes,  edu- 
cation. 

Wealth  gives  its  owner  power  for  doing 
good. 

Wealth  comes  by  inheritance,  or  by  lab- 
or, either  of  the  hands  or  of  the  brain. 

farming,  fishing,  mining,  manufacturing 
and  commerce  are  labor  of  the  hands. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  inventors,  artists,  min- 
isters, teachers,  writers,  political  or  com- 
mercial statesmen  are  the  chief  brain  work- 
ers. 

Man  wants  knowledge,  man  wants  to 
know  how  and  why. 

.Man  desires  knowledge,  therefore,  man 
seeking  knowledge,  asks  questions. 

Education  is  the  process  of  asking  one's 


self  a  question  and  knowing,  either  what 
is  the  right  answer,  or  where  to  find  the 
right   answer. 

The  process  of  asking  questions,  and 
finding  the  right  answer,  is  called  research. 

The  desire  for  education  makes  pupils, 
students,  teachers,  schools,  universities, 
teaches  men  trades,  professions  and  other 
occupations. 

Man   desires   beauty. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

The  love  of  beauty,  the  desire  to  have 
and  to  see  beautiful  things  leads  men  to 
travel,  to  collect  pictures  and  other  beauti- 
ful objects,  to  build  beautiful  structures,: 
homes,  business  blocks,  public  buildings, 
and  develops  a  desire  for  well  kept  streets, 
gardens  and  lawns. 

Man  has  a  desire  for  religion,  for  right 
eousness   or   right   doing. 

Every  people,  every  tribe,  every  nation 
has  a  god. 

Man  desires  companionship,  to  be  with 
his   family,   his   friends. 

Man  likes  to  live  in  groups,  in  cities,  to 
share    tasks,    amusements   and    pleasures. 

Men  work  together  to  build  cities,  to 
carry    on    buisness. 

Man  sometimes  -pursues  one  desire  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Different  people  desire  different  things, 
and  sometimes  men  oppose  each  other  in 
what    they    desire. 
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Men  try  to  secure  harmony,  peace,  by 
agreeing-  upon  what  can  be  done,  how  to 
act,  and  how  to  restrain  those  who  make 
trouble. 

The  people  or  the  men  that  the  people 
choose  to  act  for  them,  make  the  laws. 

Harmony  and  the  protection  of  every 
man's  rights,  are  secured  through  three 
agencies,  as  follows : 

1.  The  school,  which  trains  children  for 
citizenship,  for  membership  in  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  church,  which  leads  man  to  ac- 
knowledge and  worship  a  power  higher 
than   himself. 

3.  The  government  or  laws  made  by 
the  people  or  by  their  representatives,  for 
the    people. 

The    people    of    the    United    States    live 
under  the  fundamental,  or  foundation  laws 
called    the    Constitution. 
The    Family 

The  best  settlers  are  those  with  fam- 
ilies  to   grow   up   with   the   community. 

Families  make  a  city  of  homes. 

Mining  towns  and  lumber  camps  are 
composed  of  men  without  families,  of  men 
who  drink,  gamble,  and  even  kill  each 
other. 

In  cities  many  families  live  in  flats  or  in 
tenements,  with  no  place  in  the  sun,  nor 
even   in   the   open   air. 

Many  tramps  have  no  regular  dwelling 
place,  but  wander  at  will  over  the  entire 
country,    begging    or    stealing    their    way. 

Many  children  in  great  cities  are  act- 
ually homeless. 

Criminals  usually  belong  to  the  idle, 
floating,  homeless  part  of  the  population. 

The  family  and  the  home  make  a  steady 
and  respectable  community. 

The  family  satisfies  man's  love  for  com- 
panionship by  giving  him  a  home,  a  place, 
and  a  people  of  his  own. 

Members  of  a  family  are  apt  to  work 
together  for  the  common  interest  of  keep- 
ing the  home  and  the  family  together,  and 
of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 
What  benefits  one,  benefits  all.  Mem- 
bers of  a  family  should  help  each  other, 
protect  each  other. 

In  early  times,  men  did  the  hard  work 
outside  the  house,  while  the  women  of  the 
family  cooked,  baked,  brewed,  spun,  wove, 
sewed,  cared  for  the  children,  nursed  the 
sick,  and  whatsoever  their  hands  found 
to  do;  they  did  it  with  all  their  might. 

The  children  obeyed  their  parents,  work- 
ed under  the  direction  of  their  parents, 
who  showed  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family  how  to  work,  and  in  many  cases, 
how  to  carry  on  the  family  business,  such 
as  farming,  weaving,  etc.,  etc. 

The  family  through  its  head,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  looked  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
tentire  family,  and  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion, the  health,  the  education,  the  religious 
training   and   the   social   life   of  the   family. 

In  communities,  families  are  neighbors, 
Br  near  ones,  to  each  other. 

People  with  the  same  interests  or  occupa- 
tions, such  as  fishing,  farming,  manufac- 
turing, naturally  came  to  live  near  each 
other.  They  worked  for  each  other,  actuat- 
ed either  by  love  for  one  another,  or  by 
the  love  of  gain.  This  is  what  is  called 
"community    of    interests." 

A  community  builds  common  schools  for 


its  children,  thereby  securing'  for  the  chil- 
dren a  better  education  than  each  family 
could   give   its   children   at   home. 

Upon  the  family,  first  upon  the  parents, 
then  upon  the  children,  rest  the  character, 
the  worth  of  the  community.  The  people 
in  a  city,  the  children  in  a  school,  are  no 
better   than    they   are    in    their   homes. 

Some  Services  Rendered  to 
the  Community  by  the  Family 

The  family  provides  for  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  citizen,  and  the  family  does 
much  for  the  community. 

In  the  family  are  developed  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others,  unselfishness,  self-sacrifice, 
loyalty  to  one's  own,  respect  for  the  elder 
ones  and  for  their  opinions,  obedience  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  to  the  rules 
and   regulations   of   the  household. 

To  own  a  home,  binds  a  family  together, 
and  solidifies  the  family,  settled  the  family 
in  its  place  in  the  community,  develops  a 
love  for  the  community,  and  a  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.  Working 
to  pay  for  a  home,  leads  to  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  first  of  the  neighborhood,  then 
of  the   entire   community. 

People  who  only  pay  rent  do  not  care 
to  work  for  the  landlord.  They  have  no  in- 
centive to  plant  gardens  or  to  make  im- 
provements. People  who  own  their  own 
homes  will  naturally  care  more  for  the 
community  than  does  the  man  who  simply 
moves  round  about,  or  in  and  out  of  a 
city. 

In  large  cities  land  is  so  valuable  that 
men  of  small  means,  of  little  money,  can- 
not afford  to  have  homes  of  their  own,  nor 
even  a  house  to  themselves,  so  poor  people 
crowd  in  tenements. 

The  Tenement  Evil 

Crowded  tenement  houses  are  not  the 
best  places  for  families,  especially  those 
with  young  children.  In  tenements,  people 
live  too  near  each  other,  hear  each  other's 
noises,  smell  each  other's  cooking,  and  an- 
noy each  other  in  many  ways. 

The  children  of  the  tenements  suffer 
for  lack  of  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  have  no 
place  in  which  to  play,  except  the  street. 
The  street  is  a  very  poor  school  for  citi- 
zenship. 

Because  they  are  without  sunlight,  fresh 
air  or  proper  ventilation,  crowded  tene- 
ments are  unsanitary,  that  is  bad  for  the 
health. 

Bad  people  and  criminals  often  find  a  safe 
hiding  place  in  the  crowded  tenements  of 
the   slums. 

The  slums  of  a  city  are  its  foul,  dirty 
streets  with  a  low,  vicious  population. 

Tenement  people  naturally  cannot  take 
the  same  interest  in  parks,  fine  streets,  fine 
schools  and  playgrounds  as  do  those  who 
live  in  better  quarters,  and  have  more 
money. 

Tenements  are  a  menace  or  threatened 
danger  to  other  parts  of  a  city,  for  both 
fire  and  disease  are  apt  to  start  in  the 
tenement  district,  and  to  spread  rapidly  to 
other  parts   of  the   community. 

Crowded  tenement  districts  are  certain 
to  breed  crime.  Crime  and  criminals  com- 
pel a  city  to  provide  police  protection  to 
the  community.  The  police  must  be  paid 
from  the  tax  fund.  The  poorer  the  quar- 
ters, the  more  wretched  the  surroundings, 
the  greater  the  poverty,  misery  and  crime, 


the  higher  the  cost  of  police  protection,  the 
higher  the  tax  rate. 

If  the  poor  in  a  great  city  could  have 
homes  healthy,  airy  and  light,  there  would 
be  less  poverty,  sickness  and  crime. 

The  Home  and  the 
Community 

When  the  homes  of  a  community  do  not 
teach  respect  for  law  and  order,  the  govern- 
ment must  spend  much  money  on  police 
and  other  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  detection,  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime  and  the  possible  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal.  Bad  citizens  must 
be  made  to  respect  the  law;  and  to  obey 
the  law. 

In  many  large  cities  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  improve  conditions  in 
the  tenement  districts.  Old,  insanitary 
buildings  are  torn  down  and  replaced  by 
buildings  constructed  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved and  up-to-date,  sanitary  principles, 
especially  in  relation  to  light,  air  and  good 
plumbing.  Open  light  wells,  court  yards, 
parks,  swimming  tanks,  public  baths  and 
playgrounds  are  being  placed  in  crowded 
districts  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  people 
and  the  children. 

Rapid  transportation  from  the  business 
part  of  the  community  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  to  the  suburbs,  make  it  possible 
for  the  workingman  to  own  his  home,  to 
have  a  home  with  almost  all  the  freedom, 
advantages  and  privileges  of  country  life, 
and  yet  be  within  rapid  reach  of  his  place 
of  work.  Rapid  transit,  rapid  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  business,  is  what  makes 
life  worth  living  for  those  who  work.  And 
the  rapid  transit  does  not  need  to  be  of 
the  strap-hanger  variety,  either. 

In  a  growing  city,  rents  constantly  in- 
crease, therefore,  live  in  the  suburbs ;  own 
your  own  home  and  promote  municipal 
rapid  transportation. 

Communities  now  make  and  enforce  laws 
to  control  the  erection  of  buildings,  par- 
ticularly those  designed  for  dwellings,  pro- 
hibiting the  erection  of  houses  without  a 
backyard,  a  certain  amount  of  other  open 
space,  and  providing  against  over-crowd- 
ing. 

It  is  the  inner  life  of  the  family  that 
makes  a  home  and  the  influence  of  that 
home  is  either  good  or  bad  for  the  com- 
munity. 

All  depends  upon   how   the  family  treat 

each  other. 

*  *       * 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Madge  Morris 
will  be  issued  by  November  1st,  by  Harr  Wag- 
ner Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This 
will  include  the  "Colorado  Desert,"  "Yucca 
Land,"  "The  New  Liberty  Bell,"  "Golden  Gate," 
"Peace   Conference,"  and  other  poems. 

*  *        * 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,'  publishing  and  promoting  the 
sale  of  books  by  Western  authors.  The  com- 
pany will  also  publish  books  suitable  for  sup- 
plemental use  in  the  public  schools.  The  aim  is 
to  furnish  the  pupils  and  teachers  what  they 
need  most  in  their  work.  The  home  industry 
idea  in  literature  has  stronger  appeal  than  com- 
munication in  other  lines. 
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Newspaper  Cartoons 

vs. 
Educational  Welfare 

[t  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  at  ibis  time 
of  the  year  to  see  appear  in  various  news- 
papers of  the  country  certain  cartoons  re- 
lating  to  the  opening  of  school.  Almost  in- 
variably these  cartoons  picture  the  teacher 
as  some  "harem  scarem,''  and  show  the 
little  boy  either  running  away  for  dear 
life  or  approaching  a  doom  greatly  to  be 
feared.  We  must  grant  that  in  most  cases 
these  graphic  representations  are  made  to 
be  interpreted  more  or  less  humorously, 
but  some  of  us  who  are  closely  acquainted 
with  modern  school  conditions,  and  are 
most  vitally  interested  in  this  great  field 
of  human  service  fail  to  see  anything  hum- 
orous in  them.  Our  modern  school  teach- 
er isn't  a  spinster  of  homely  characteristics, 
with  a  disposition  to  be  shunned,  nor  a  lank 
male  species  with  rod  in  hand  and  the 
terror  of  Hades  in  his  demeanor.  On  the 
other  hand  most  of  our  school  women  are 
young,  ambitious,  hard-working  people, 
coming  from  fine  homes  possessed  of  all 
the  traits  of  woman-kindness,  with  energy 
and  a  determination  to  make  themselves  in- 
dependent in  this  workaday  world  of  ours. 
The  men,  the  most  of  them  now  are  men 
of  practical  affairs,  men  who  mingle  with 
the  business  men  of  their  communities, 
men  of  strong  physique  and  personality, 
men  whom  the  average  schoolboy  loves  to 
meet.  We  must  acknowledge  that  there 
i-  -till  some  tendency  to  treat  the  school 
man  and  woman  as  mere  servants  of  the 
public  household,  but  that  condition  is 
rapidly  passing,  and  only  in  the  minds" 
of  narrow  persons  are  they  to  be  thought 
of  as  people  to  be  cartooned  and  made 
light  of  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Nor  do  our  boys  and  girls  look  with 
dread  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
As  evidence  of  their  eagerness  to  re-enter 
the  schoolroom  read  what  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  says  on  Friday,  Sept.  8th,  three  days 
before  the  opening  of  school: 

"While  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys 
crowded  the  doorways  and  streets  sur- 
rounding the  high  schools,  to  be  sure  of  a 
place  on  the  enrollment  list,,  the  registra- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  Los  Angeles  high 
schools  began   today. 

"According  to  registration  already  made 
and  the  number  waiting  for  places,  the 
enrollment  in  the  high  schools  this  year 
will  be  much  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  the  task  of  arranging  for  their 
care  will  be  a  bard  one  for  teachers  and 
educational   experts. 

"Los  Angeles  and  Polytechnic  were  be- 
sieged at  an  early  hour.  Automobiles  were 
forced  to  turn  into  side  streets  by  the 
crowds.  The  new  Jefferson  high  school, 
just  opening,  on  Hooper  avenue,  also  was 
crowded  with  eager  students. 

"An  endeavor  to  distribute  the  registra- 
tion equally  so  that  no  school  will  be  over- 
crowded is  being  made  by  the  authorities" 


That    sort    of    condition    doesn't    indicate 
that   the  boys  and  girls   were  running  very 
fast  away  from  school,  nor  that  there  were 
disagreeable   experiences   ahead   of   them. 
Educational   Needs 
For  the  Coming  Year 

If  at  the  present  time  we  were  to  pick 
out  the  dominant  needs  in  educational 
work  for  the  corning  year,  especially  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view  and  put 
them  in  the  form  of  educational  pleas,  they 
would  run  somewhat  as  follows:  A  plea 
for  greater  simplicity;  a  plea  for  greater 
publicity;  a  plea  for  greater  democracy;  a 
plea  for  greater  freedom,  and  a  plea  for 
greater  justice. 

Simplicity — There  is  so  much  talk  these 
days  about  the  percentage  of  school  funds 
that  goes  toward  teachers'  salaries  that 
we  begin  to  wonder  what  the  end  will  be. 
Especially,  does  this  sort  of  talk  become 
prominent  when  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  retrenchment  and  a  more  strict 
economy  in  the  administration  of  school 
affairs.  We  are  inclined  also  to  believe 
that  at  some  times  it  is  used  as  a  whip 
to  make  teachers  fall  into  line  and  accept 
conditions  that  ought  to  be  exposed.  There 
was  a  time  when  99  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  a  school  district  went  to  pay  the  teach- 
er's salary.  At  that  time  she  did  her 
own  janitor  work,  furnished  many  of  the 
supplies  and  was  subject  to  no  administra- 
tive overhead  charges.  A  little  later  in  our 
educational  history,  a  janitor  was  hired  and 
paid  out  of  the  school  funds,  supplies  were 
bought  and  other  expenses  became  legiti- 
mate obligations  against  the  school  dis- 
trict. As  cities  arose  and  larger  groups 
of  children  and  teachers  came  together,  one 
teacher  was  picked  out,  and  designated  as 
supervising  principal  with  no  regular  school 
room  duties.  Then  came  the  day  of  special 
subjects,  with  special  teachers  for  those 
subjects,  a  little  later  came  special  depart- 
ments with  an  office  force  to  supervise  the 
special  teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  and 
now  we  have  a  special  supervisor  whose 
duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  supervisors  of 
the  special  teachers,  who  teach  the  special 
subjects,  and  above  all  these  we  have  ad- 
ministrative forces  housed  in  expensive  of- 
fices, equipped  with  mahogany  furniture 
with  a  tremendous  clerical  force  to  assist 
the  assistants  of  the  administrative  force 
who  direct  the  supervisors  of  the  supervis- 
ory force  who  supervise  the  special  teachers 
of  the  special  subjects,  and  who  finally  re- 
lieve the  teachers  who  were  supposed  to 
be  able  to  teach  the  children  according  to 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
our  public  school  system-  The  modern 
school  system,  in  other  words,  has  be- 
come almost  as  complex  as  the  story  of 
the   House  That  Jack  Built. 

Xow.  Ibis  isn't  a  criticism  of  our  modern 
city  school  system,  but  it  is  an  indication 
ol  a  very  definite  tendency  in  our  present 
time  to  load  up  our  systems  with  vast 
sums  of  overhead  charges,  and  get  the 
center  of  attention  a  long  way  from  the 
boys  and  girls  lor  whom  the  schools  pri- 
marily exist.  It  is  certainly  a  long  way 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  sod  school 
bouse,  and  the  traditional  log  with  the 
teacher  at  one  end  and  the  pupil  at  the 
other.       We     need     to    keep     close    to    the 


fundamental  verities  of  the  service  we  are 
in,  lest  our  labors  come  to  naught  and  re- 
sult in  a  waste  of  educational  funds  and' 
a  growth  of  inefficient  citizenship. 

Publicity — With  the  complex  condition 
that  exists  there  is  the  greater  need  for 
publicity  in  all  our  school  afifairs.  The 
citizen  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  know  just 
how  and  where  his  money  goes.  To  say 
that  75  per  cent  goes  to  pay  teachers'  salar- 
ies and  25  per  cent  to  overhead  expense 
isn't  very  enlightening  to  the  average  tax-l 
payer.  At  first  thought  he  is  apt  to  think 
that  since  the  teachers  get  the  bulk  of  the 
money,  the  only  waj'  to  economize  is  to 
cut  down  the  teachers'  salaries.  If  such 
a  thing  should  happen  without  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  on  the  other  side,  then 
the  percentage  of  one  would  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  guard  against  increasing  in  complex- 
ity and  overhead  expense;  work  back  to4 
ward  simplicity. 

Within  the  teaching  force  a  greater  pub- 
licity of  administrative  afifairs  would  prove 
a  valuable  service.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  avenue  of  publicity  the  teachers  have 
is  the  daily  press.  Attendance  at  a  meeting 
of  a  Board  of  Education  gives  one  little 
understanding  of  what  really  takes  placl 
without  access  to  the  various  reports  sub? 
mitted  by  the  various  committees  and 
which  are  adopted  in  toto  sometimes,  with- 
out perusal  and  often  without  discussion. 
Hence,  the  great  teaching  force  must  look 
to  the  daily  press  for  bits  of  information 
which  are  often  given  with  bias  and  con- 
tain little  of  real  value.  Transfers,  promo- 
tions and  assignments  come  to  light  only 
after  they  are  all  confirmed  and  the  ambi- 
tious teacher  who  has  hoped  for  better 
conditions  is  left  to  bear  her  disappoint- 
ment as  best  she  may.  What  we  need  to 
have  established  is  a  definite  seniority  sche- 
dule, with  the  light  of  open  day  on  all  our 
transactions.  Our  teachers  not  only  need  to 
feel  that  they  are  receiving  a  "square  deal," 
but  they  need  to  know  it. 

Democracy — Along  with  a  greater  sim- 
plicity and  a  great  publicity,  we  need  a 
greater  democracy.  About  the  only  time 
a  group  of  teachers  as  a  whole  gets  to 
voice  a  real  democratic  sentiment  is  at  a 
general  meeting  when  the  ridiculous  cus- 
tom of  clapping  hands  takes  place.  About 
the  only  merit  this  form  of  expression  has 
is  its  democratic  nature  and  it  sometimes 
speaks  in  no  indefinite  terms.  Some  time 
in  the  near  future  the  tremendous  power 
of  social  consciousness  evidenced  by  this 
form  of  expression  will  be  utilized  in  form- 
ing school  policies ;  in  determining  school 
expenditures.  These  teachers  will  yet  re- 
cognize themselves  to  be  servants  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  at  the 
same  time  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the 
commonwealth  in  which  they  live,  as  fath- 
ers and  mothers  of  children  of  their  own, 
as  leaders  of  the  coming  citizenship  for 
future  generations,  with  a  dignity  that  be- 
fits the  great  service  to  which  thev  have 
consecrated  their  lives,  byr  the  service  ren- 
dered in  behalf  of-children,  thev  will  es- 
tablish themselves,  and  declare  themselves 
to  be  the  real  schoolmastrs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live- 
Freedom — Coupled  to  these  three  former 
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needs  and  of  equal  importance  is  the  need 
for  greater  freedom.  In  that  little  old 
school  house  above  described,  the  school 
teacher  was  master  of  all  he  or  she  sur- 
veyed. Administrator,  supervisor,  teacher, 
janitor,  he  or  she  was  all  in  one.  Upon 
his  or  her  own  strength  of  character  de- 
pended his  or  her  success.  These  individ- 
ual attributes  have  been  cropped  off,  one  by 
one,  as  the  teacher  has  lost  her  identity 
in  a  mass  of  fellow-workers,  until  it  is  little 
wonder  we  have  teachers  arriving'  at  just 
nine  o'clock,  and  marching"  out,  hat  on 
head  with  her  children  at  three.  By  the 
grery  virtue  of  circumstances,  she  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  cog  in  a  great  machine, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  her  children,  can 
fc-et  any  inspiration  at  all  for  a  life  of  in- 
dependence and  individual  freedom.  She 
is  given  to  understand  that  she  must  ac- 
cept conditions  without  complaint,  do  her 
own  work  as  best  she  can,  and  leave  the 
rest  and  the  results  to  other  forces.  That 
individual  responsibility  which  we  prize 
so  highly  in  citizenship  is  crushed  out  of 
She  individual  teacher  in  our-  great  educa- 
tional machine.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
some  of  our  leading  school  men  reaching 
Sut  toward  the  teaching  force  for  direction 
and  inspiration.  It  marks  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  educational  affairs.  We  must 
some  how  or  other  work  out  toward  a 
more  simple  form  of  school  activities,  get 
a  greater  publicity  in  school  affairs,  utilize 
the  tremendous  power  of  a  democratic 
social  consciousness  and  give  to  teachers 
a  greater  freedom  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

Justice — When  this  is  done  that  other 
and  most  vital  need  will  be  met — that  of 
justice  to  all  parties  concerned-  In  school 
work  it  concerns  principally  the  teaching 
force  and  the  children.  It  will  be  granted 
that  a  social  group  must  deal  justly  with 
each  of  its  constituent  parts  lest  an  abnor- 
mal development  take  place.  Within  a 
teaching  force  it  sometimes  happens  that 
men  of  equal  educational  qualifications, 
men  of  equal  or  similar  ability  get  very 
widely  different  remuneration  for  the  work 
they  are  set  to  do.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  as  school  people,  try  to  make  dis- 
tinctions between  different  kinds  of  school 
service,  and  arrange  salary  schedules  based 
on  that  assumption.  We  classify  school 
activities  and  place  a  monetary  premium  on 
certain  kinds  of  service.  The  result  is  that 
economic  pressure  starts  a  movement  to- 
ward the  favored  activity  to  the  detriment 
of  other  activities  of  equal  importance,  and 
this  produces  a  constant  unstable  condi- 
tion. Particularly,  is  this  so  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  administrative  affairs,'  and  in  a 
sense  this  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
effect.  Legislation  affecting  school  affairs 
hi  general  is  left  to  the  administrative 
forces.  It  is  natural,  then  that  the  admin- 
istrators should  feel  that  their  services  de- 
mand a  premium.  This  principle  extended 
down  the  line  in  a  great  school  system  has 
a  tendency  to  pull  people  out  of  the  school 
room,  out  of  the  teaching  service  and  place 
them  in  narrow  offices  with  limited  visions 
of  the  real  needs  of  children.  The  pro- 
cess shouldn't  be  reversed,  as  we  see  it, 
although  strong'  arguments  could  be  ad- 
duced to  favor  it.  It  should  at  least  be 
equalized  and  real  teaching  should  not  be 
penalized  by  placing  a  premium  on  mers 
administration-  Then  we  place  monetary 
premiums  the  farther  we  go  into  the  field 
of  mere  administration,  and  away  from 
actual   school   conditions   and   the   children, 


with  the  result  that  among  our  adminis- 
trators there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
manipulate  affairs  and  obtain  a  greater 
financial  consideration.  All  this  marks  an 
injustice  to  the  type  of  character  who  sees 
service  to  children  as  the  goal  of  school 
systems.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
community  as  a  social  group  will  do  as 
Mr.  Ford  does,  that  is,  distribute  the  mone- 
tary consideration  on  the  basis  that  what- 
ever service  the  man  renders  so  long  as 
he  does  it  well  he  will  receive  the  same 
compensation  as  men  of  like  ability  and 
qualifications. 

Then  again  this  element  of  justice  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  treatment  accorded 
children.  In  our  private  homes,  our  little 
children  are  given  the  same  consideration 
that  our  larger  ones  are.  If  any  distinc- 
tions are  made,  we  usually  favor  the  smal- 
ler ones.  We  all  sit  in  the  same  kind  of 
chairs,  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  at  the 
same  table ;  in  fact,  share  all  our  family 
comforts  each  and  each  alike.  Parents 
would  certainly  be  called  unjust  who  wotlld 
place  better  and  more  wholesome  surround- 
ings around  a  part  of  their  children  and 
leave  the  others  to  the  baneful  influences 
of  unwholesome  conditions.  But  isn't  that 
what  we  are  doing"  with  our  city  school 
children  ?  It  seems  inconsistent  to  an  un- 
biased observer  to  go  to  one  part ,  of  a 
great  city  and  see  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren crowded  together  in  unsightly  build- 
ings, with  ugly  surroundings,  and  then  go 
to  another  part  of  the  same  city  and  see 
beautiful  buildings,  with  beautiful  sur- 
roundings and  the  children  enjoying  con- 
ditions not  accorded  their  unfortunate 
neighbors.  We  understand,  of  course,  that 
these  things  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day, 
but  it  was  Jacob  Riis  who  showed  us  by 
lantern  slides,  how  New  York  City  had 
destroyed  old  buildings  in  the  downtown 
sections,  and  substituted  therefor  modern 
structures  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
modern  life  so  that  the  unfortunate  children 
of  the  crowded  centers  could  have  a  place 
to  breathe,  to  play,  and  to  go  to  school. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep  this  sort 
of  goal  in  view,  and  keep  constantly  work- 
ing toward  it-  Our  guiding  principle  should 
be  that  our  future  strength  as  a  nation 
depends  upon  our  present  treatment  of  our 
future  citizens  and  that  no  nation  can  long 
endure,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  so  well  said,  half 
slave  and  half  free.  We  must  deal  justly 
with  all  our  children,  be  they  colored  or 
white,  whether  they  live  in  the  worst  or 
best  part  of  the  city. 

Such  then  are  the  dominant  needs  as  we 
see  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school 
year.  If  we  can  in  a  measure  meet  them 
we  shall  at  least  make  progress  toward  a 
better  school  day. 
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Ginn  &  Company,  the  textbook  publish- 
ers, have  found  that  they  can  give  a  better 
discount  and  more  prompt  service  to 
schools  and  book  dealers  throughout  the 
entire  State  of  California  by  concentrating 
their  business  in  San  Francisco,  rather 
than  handle  part  of  it  through  a  depository 
in  Los  Angeles  and  part  in  San  Francisco. 
Therefore,  schools  and  dealers  throughout 
California  who  want  quick  service,  and 
the  largest  possible  discount,  should  order 
Ginn  &  Company's  books  from  them  direct 
at  No.  20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Los  Angeles  depository  of  this  con- 
cern with  Cunningham,  Curtiss  and  Welch 
has  been  discontinued. 

School  teachers  and  school  officials  in 
Southern  California,  who  wish  to  see  a 
complete  line  of  the  publications  of  Ginn 
&  Company  will  find  them  on  display  at 
the  new  store  of  The  Jones  Book  Store, 
619  South -Hill  Street,  near  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  The  Jones  Book  Store  in  ad- 
dition to  this  complete  display  of  Ginn  & 
Company's  publications,  will  endeavor  to 
continually  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of 
the  publications  of  this  house,  and  will 
be  glad  to  fill  orders  received  from  schools 
or  dealers  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent 
from   the   publishers'   list   price. 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROCEEDINGS   OF   STATE 
BOARD   OF  EDUCATION,  AUG.  21-26. 
The   State    Board   of    Education    met    at    Sacra- 
mento  during   the   week   of   August  21st,   conven- 
ing at   i i   or   Monday  and  adjourning  at  noon 

on  Saturday.  This  meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  together  the  material  for  the 
Biennial    Report   of   the    Board. 

The  meeting  opened  with  six  members  pres- 
ent, Mr.    Harris  being  absent. 

\  resolution  was  adopted,  authorizing  the 
sending  out,  to  certain  authors  and  writers,  cop- 
ies of  the  Literature  Readers,  if  it  could  be  done 
legally,  with  the  compliments  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  Leroy  E.  Armstrong. 

A     motion    was     adopted,     postponing     further 
msideration    of    the    eighth    grade    Literature 
Reader    until    the    September    meeting. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
was    set    for    September   25th. 

Superintendent  West  of  San  Diego  County 
appeared  before  the  Board  and  asked  for  re- 
consideration of  the  date  of  the  High  School 
Principals'  Convention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern California  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
os  Angeles  County  Institute.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  President 
Clarke,  Secretary  Hyatt  and  Commissioner 
Wood. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
cementing  down  of  the  linoleum  covering  the 
floor   of   the   office. 

President  Clarke  read  his  biennial  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  Commissioner  McNaught 
read    her    biennial    report. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  Board  recon- 
sider its  action  postponing  the  reconsideration 
,.f  the  adoption  of  the  Armstrong  Eighth  Read- 
er manuscript,  and  that  it  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Armstrong  for  correction  before  final  accept- 
ance, with  the  request  that  the  changes  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  commission- 
er* and  the  chairman  of  the  textbook  commit- 
tee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  advertise 
for  the  submission  of  manuscripts  or  texts  for 
spellers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
addition  of  the  following  books  to  the  list_  of 
high  school  textbooks:  Smallwood's  Practical 
Biology;  McCoy's  Cumulative  Harmony;  Conn- 
Buddington  Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 
ElhufTs  General  Science;  Ritchie's  Sanitation 
and  Physiology;  Walter's  Principles  of  Health 
Control. 

The  printing  of  four  thousand  copies  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  17 — Disposal  of  Sewage  in  Rural  Schools 
— was  authorized. 

The  payment  of  the  expense  account  of  the 
publicity  committee  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July  and   August,  was  authorized. 

The    committee   on    credentials    made    a   report 
in    regard    to    certain    changes    in    the    require-' 
ments    for    high    school    certification,    which    was 
adopted. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  diplomas  were 
granted. 

Fifty-five  credentials  in  special  subjects  were 
granted;  fifteen  conditionally;  two  cases  postpon- 
ed, and   fourteen  cases  denied. 

Dr.  Stone  submitted  the  biennial  report  of 
the   retirement   salary   fund   committee. 

(  in  Thursday  at  10  o'clock,  the  Board  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintend- 
ents' Convention  at  Tahoe  Tavern  on  Friday 
and    Saturday. 

Dr.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, submitted  lii*  biennial  report. 

Mrs.  Ray  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
w  hich   was  adopted  : 

olved   that  applicants   for  the  State   Board 
dential   in   Music  or  Art,  who  are  not  provid- 
ed   with    a    diploma    from    a    recognized    school    of 
music   or   art    accredited    by    this    Board    for    the 
prcparatio  hers    in   these   subjects   in   the 

public    schools   of   the    State,    be    and   hereby   are 
required  to  present  with  their  applications  an  en- 
dorsement    from    one    of    the    above    mention.   I 
institutions  or  schools,  or  from  at  least  one  Cali- 
fornia  public  school   supervisor  of  these  subjects 
acting    in    that    capacity,    such    endorsement 
to   be   formally   submitted   on   blank  provided  by 
Board    and    stating    that    in    the    opinion    of 
school     or     supervisor     said     applicant     for 
ial   credential  is  competent  to  teach  the   sub- 
ject   or    subjects    in    the    grade    for    which    cre- 
dential is  sought,  and  be  it, 

Further  Resolved,  that  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating systematic  preparation  of  teachers  of 
public  school  music  or  art.  this  Board,  through 
its  commissioners,  invite  institutions  and  schools 
offering  courses  for  the  training  of  such  teachers 
to  submit  to  this  Board  on  or  before  December 


1,  1916,  copies  of  the  specific  course  of  study 
offered,  and  that  these  be  submitted  to  com- 
petent California  public  school  supervisors  of 
music  or  art  as  critic  judges  in  the  same  way 
in  which  texts  in  other  subjects  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  critic  readers,  to  the  end  that  the 
Board  may  determine  a  standard  for  the  ac- 
creditation of  such  schools  and  a  minimum 
standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  of  music 
and    art    for    the    public    schools    of    California." 

Commissioner  Wood  read  his  biennial  re- 
port. 

Dr.  Snyder  was  authorized_to  prepare  a  sup- 
plement  to  Bulletins  10  and  11,  to  include  a 
complete  statement  of  the  subjects  in  which 
various  institutions  are  authorized  to  recom- 
mend  individuals   for   special   certificates. 

In  order  to  meet  emergencies  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  September,  a  resolution  was  adopted  author- 
izing the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
to  issue  credentials  in  special  subjects  and 
high  school  credentials  until  September  25th,  on 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

*        *        * 

THE  NEW  GREGG  WRITER 

Our  nergetic  contemporary,  Thejjregg  Writer, 
begins" it¥  nineteenth  year  with  a  circulation  of 
60,000,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by 
a  shorthand  .magazine. 

-The  widespread  popularity  of  this  publication 
has  been  won  by  painstaking  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  stenographer,  the  commercial 
teacher  and  the  cause  of  commercial  education 
in  general.  Every  number  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  material  that  is  of  immediate  practical 
value  to  the  teacher  or  writer  of  shorthand.  It 
is    both    interesting   and    inspirational. 

The  first  number  of  Volume  XIX  appears  in 
a  new  and  attractive  typographical  dress,  but 
in  the  attainment  of  mechanical  excellence  the 
content  has  not  been  neglected.  The  Septem- 
ber issue  is  unusually  rich  in  articles  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  users  of  short- 
hand. 

*       *       * 

Harr  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  and  author  of  various  books,  in- 
cluding Pacific  History  Stories,  has  organized 
the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company,  and 
purchased  all  the  publications  of  the  Whitaker 
&  Ray-Wiggin  Co.  This  includes  the  books  of 
Joaquin  Miller,  a  book  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
several  volumes  of  David  Starr  Jordan,  "Poems 
for  Memorizing"  by  Alice  Rose  Power,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  publications.  The  office 
is  at  770  Mission   Street. 

Send   to   us   for   library   books. 


(Advertisement) 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbook 
in  Spelling 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  ri^ht 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
textbook: 

A   speller   or   spellers   for   the   elementary   schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  his 
office  in  Room  706  Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  on 
or    before    December    1,    1916. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,  enclosed 
in  a  separate  scaled  envelope  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to  specifica- 
tions, and  marked  "Bids  for  textbook  in  spelling." 
may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of  4 
o'clock   p.   m.   of   December    1,    1916. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  con- 
cerning this  matter  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
Sacramento. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

Sacramento,    California. 

EDWARlI    HYATT,    Secretary. 


THE  BEACON  NEWS  COLUMN 
Superintendent  Fassett  has  just  issued  through 
his  publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  an  Introductory 
Second  Reader  of  Animal  Folk  Tales  with  il- 
lustrations by  the  famous  artist,  Charles  Cope- 
land. 

Learning  to  read  by  means  of  The  Beacon 
Method  gives  the  children  such  a  mastery  over 
new  words  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  enough 
material  properly  graded  from  a  phonetic  stand- 
point. The  "Beacon  Introductory  Second  Read- 
er"   has    been    carefully    compiled    to    meet    this 

want. 

*      *      # 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  second  grade  teacher  whose  pupils  have 
used  The  Beacon  Method  and  who  is  on  the 
lookout  for  some  easy,  attractive  stories  proper- 
ly graded,  may  have,  free  of  charge  for  examina- 
tion, a  copy  of  this  book"  by  writing  Ginn  &  Co., 
the  publishers,  at  20  Second  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  mentioning  The  Western  Journal  of 
Education.  *       *       * 

Enthusiasts  are  usually  good  teachers.  To  use 
The  Beacon  Method  is  to  become  an  enthusiast. 
The  publishers  are  receiving  hundreds  of  let- 
ters   to   prove    this.      Here   are   a   few   of   thema 

"You  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  results 
of  our  trial  of  the  Beacon  Method  in  the  Gar- 
field School  during  the  past  year.  As  you  know, 
we  had  been  using  another  phonetic  system 
during  the  previous  six  years,  and  had  had 
splendid  results,  the  pupils  acquiring  a  power 
not  secured  by  other  methods. 

"The  Beacon  enables  us  to  continue  all  the 
good  things  of  the  old  system,  and  makes  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  some  of  them.  We  think 
the  Beacon  excells  in  method,  because  of  the 
more  natural  blend  and  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary material;  in  content,  because  more  in- 
teresting and  attractive;  in  helps,  because  the 
charts  and  word  cards  save  much  board  work 
and  are  always  available  for  reviews;  and  in  re- 
sults, the  pupils  acquiring  all  the  power  develop- 
ed by  the  old  system,  with  less  of  the  grind  and 
more  of  the  joy  of  learning." — H.  O.  Welty, 
Principal   Garfield   School,   San   Diego,   Cal. 

"I  am  still  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Beacon 
Method  because  it  is  standing  so  many  testa 
My  1A  class  has  completed  the  term's  wort 
five  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term  and  are 
now  reading  a  Second  Reader.  This  class  might 
have  accomplished  this  with  another  method, 
but  as  yet  none  of  my  classes  have  done  this 
while  using  other  methods.  I  recommend  the 
Beacon  Method  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
The  Method  is  a  natural  one  following  the  pro- 
nunciation idea.  (2)  The  work  is  presented  and 
learned  in  a  manner  which  eliminates  much  of 
the  'grind  work'  of  other  methods,  e.  g.,  the 
chart  rather  than  board  work;  only  the  neces- 
sary phonetics  are  presented  at  a  given  time, 
thus  relieving  the  child  of  remembering  a  cuma 
bersome  number  for  a  later  use.  (3)  The  subl 
ject  matter  in  the  Reader  is  interesting  and] 
within  the  mental  grasp  of  the  child.  (4)  Last 
and  best  of  all  to  1A  teacher — the  greater  part 
of  the  phonetic  work  is  presented  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  leaving  the  time  in  the  latter 
half  for  the  much  needed  and  constant  review." 
— Blanche  M.  Smith,  Primary  Teacher,  Garfield 
School,   San    Diego,    Cal. 

"Now  that  the  school  term  is  about  over  I 
want  to  write  you  and  tell  you  my  candid  opin- 
ion of  your  method.  I  have  used  Beacon,  as  you 
know,  for  two  terms  and  I  find  at  the  end  of  the 
second  term  that  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  at 
the  end  of- the  first.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  I  like  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  children  come  to  school  they  learn  a  num- 
ber of  sight  words  that  belong  already  to  their 
vocabulary;  words  that  are  interesting  to  them. 
I  do  not  find  these  fifty  odd  sight  words  hard 
to  teach,  in  fact,  the  class  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  children,  learned  them  in  three 
weeks.  The  reading  chart  is  a  great  help.  It 
saves  board  space  for  other  work  and  it  also 
affords  the  means  for  constant  review. 

"Now  comes,  what  I  think  to  be  one  of  the 
best  things  about  your  hooks,  that  is,  when  the 
child  starts  to  read  in  his  book  there  is  only  one 
new  thing  for  him  to  learn  and  that  is  to  read 
from  the  book  and  keep  his  place.  He  knows  all 
of  the  sight  words  and  reads  them  readily.  Pho- 
netic reading  is  not  introduced  until  the  child  has 
mastered  this  first  step. 

"When  phonetic  weirds  are  introduced,  they 
are  the  very  simplest  one-syllable  words.  I 
find  that  the  columns  of  words  to  be  sounded 
phonetically    are    of    great    help    to    the    children. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  T  have  the  privilege  of 
teaching  the  Beacon  Method." — Ethel  F.  Hicks, 
Primary  Teacher,  Garfield  School,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 
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School  Trustees 

When    you    are    ready    to    refurnish    your   school,    write    for    our    catalogues    and 
prices. 

If  you  buy  any  of  the  following,  you  get  the  BEST — 

Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjustable  Chairs 
Cornell  Black — Green  Board 
Stafford  Adjustable  and  Automatic   Desks 
Peabody  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs 

We  are  also  headquarters  for — 

School  Stationery,  Sanitary  Supplies,  School  and  Library  Books 
and  Blackboard  Material  of  every   kind. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it  has  ever  been  because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 


Some  of  Our  New  Books 
That  Everyone  is  Buying 


PETER  PAN  (retold  from  Sir  James  M.   Barrie's    play)  ■ $  .50 

OUR" ANCESTORS   IN  EUROPE    (fascinating  history  for  sixth  grades)  .  .      .76 

WORK-A-DAY  DOINGS   (by  Emma  Serl,  for  first  grade) 30 

WORK-A-DAY  DOINGS  ON  THE  FARM  (a  companion  volume  to  above)     .32 

THE  PROGRESSIVE   MUSIC   SERIES  (adopted  by  33  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia and  used  in  more  than  65  towns). 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 


New  Editions 

of  Popular 

Textbooks 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

All  the  good  features  are  retained  but 
the  work  has  been  simplified  and  rear- 
ranged, making  the  teaching  of  GREGG 
SHORTHAND  even  easier  than  be- 
fore. AH  the  recent  extensions  of  prin- 
ciples have  been  incorporated.  Several 
important  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  the 
commoner  beginnings  and  endings  of 
business  letters  are  introduced  early.  The 
reading  and  writing  exercises  are  entirely 
new.  The  rules  have  been  more  simply 
worded  and  their  application  more  fully 
illustrated.  Teachers  who  have  seen  this 
edition  are  enthusiastic  in  their  approval. 

Bound  in  cloih       -       -       -       $1.50 
Teachers'   examination   copy   -      1.00 

Rational  Typewriting 

Enlarged  to  cover  a  more  extensive 
course,  but  so  flexibly  arranged  as  to  be 
equally  well  adapted  to  short  courses. 
Its  uniquely  successful  pedagogic  prin- 
ciples have  been  followed  and  many  new 
features  added.  Drills  in  Concentration 
facilitate  keyboard  mastery  and  Drills 
in  Acceleration  lay  the  foundation  for 
high  speed.  Style  Studies  illustrating 
modern  arrangements  of  business  letters 
and  documents  train  students  in  the  ar- 
tistry of  typewriting,  which  is  further  de- 
veloped by  drills  in  Original  Construction 
Work.  Speed  Studies  graded  according 
to  stroke  intensity  establish  high-speed 
technique. 

Printed    in    full-size    typewriter    type 

and  bound  in  cloth       -       -     $1.00 

Teachers'  examination  copy  -         .50 

Write  for  examination  copies   to 
Dept.  W.  J. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York         Chicago         San  Francisco 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

The  Reason  Why 


There  are,  in  faet,  two  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  department  called  "Re- 
construction." The  first  is  a  local  and  an 
obvious  one.  The  last  visiting  school  sur- 
veyor has  left  San  Francisco  with  the  wet 
notes  of  his  report.  Soon  we  shall  be 
receiving  installments  of  the  composite 
survey  on  which  Mr.  Claxton  and  his  as- 
sistants are  at  work.     "And  then  what?" 

Is  San  Francisco  ready  to  carry  out  the 
expected  suggestions?  Who  are  the  citi- 
zens we  may  expect  to  enlist  for  a  long, 
patient  campaign  against  content  and  ig- 
norance? Which  are  the  societies  whose 
educational  committees  are  preparing  their 
\  car's  program  with  determination  to  for- 
ward the  coming  plan?  This  department 
hopes  each  month  to  publish  a  bulletin  of 
such  activities;  desires  to  be  the  faithful 
chronicler  of  all  self-conscious  or  current- 
directed  effort  which  has  for  its  object  the 
education  or  welfare  of  the  child  or  of  the 
immigrant  who  is  the  child  of  the  State. 
Out  of  the  scattering  sounds  a  clearing, 
composite  note  may  'come ;  antiphpnal 
voices  may  fall  into  unison,  blend  into  a 
symphony  of  sympathetic  endeavor. 
'There  should  be  a  stage,  a  clearing  house 
for  these  unrelated  efforts.  Else  choruses 
clamoring  loudly  for  pre-vocational  train- 
in.  for  example,  might  easily  drown  quieter 
demands  which  beseech  for  opportunity  of 
choice  for  the  child  of  the  public  schools. 
[nsistance  upon  vocational  opportunities 
might  easily  obscure  the  other  rights  of  the 
child,  dim  his  other  inheritances.  Child  of 
the  poor,  and  we  allow  him  to  pass  into 
adult  life  without  a  trained  sense  of  beauty, 
we  have  defrauded  him  of  his  aesthetic  in- 
heritance, of  his  sense  of  freedom  of  choice  ; 
child  of  the  rich,  and  we  fail  to  give  him 
the  sense  of  social  service  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  toil,  we  have  robbed  him  of  his 
potential  value  as  a  citizen.  Lacking  a  reg-  . 
ular  forum  for  the  exchange  of  cherished 
plans,  the  will  to  support  the  survey  report 
might  easily  be  diverted  by  some  fervid 
disciple  of  an  unrelated  idea.  Whereas  the 
effort  to  help  the  school  is  the  effort  to 
forward  the  experiment  of  democracy.  It 
is  related  to  every  fine  impulse  of  civic 
endeavor. 

Unless  the  educator  or  reformer  brings  to 
his  task  or  mission  a  full  sense  of  the  inter- 
relation of  our  large  modern  problems,  he 
i>  apt  to  lead  his  followers  into  a  blinfl 
allev.  The  man  or  woman  wdio  would  help 
with  the  urgent  issues  of  today  must  have 
a  balanced  view,  must  see  life  clearly,  and 
see  it  whole.  The  need  of  the  public  school 
is  the  thrill  of  a  conscious  purpose.  Could 
we  supply  that  lack,  we  might  discover  that 
we  were  revitalizing  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Early  the  young  Teuton  discovers  pre- 
pared thrills  in  the  potential  value  of  his 
body  as  a  shield  in  times  of  danger  for  the 
more  valuable  body  of  a  I  lohenzollern. 
Might  not  young  America  fmd  a  prepared 
thrill  no  less  compelling  in  the  potential 
value  of  his  directed  activity  as  a  shield 
in    times   of    danger    for   the    high    ideals    of 

democracy ' 

*     *     * 

Even  more  insistent,  though  perhaps  a 
trifle  less  obvious  to  the  city-conscious  citi- 
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zen,  is  the  second  reason  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Reconstruction.  We 
are  facing  a  period  of  renovation  such  as 
this  world  of  battlefields  has  never  known. 
Crowns  may  crumble ;  yet  is  democracy 
quite  secure?  The  old  world  may  yet  rock 
with  revolution;  do  the  grumblings  of  dis- 
content in  our  own  country  say  that  our 
unrest  is  but  a  sympathetic  contagion  which 
will  pass  with  a  European  armistice?  That 
we  have  no  superstitions  or  tyrannies? 
This  is  called  the  war  of  the  old  men. 
Where  are  the  young  men  who  are  to  bring 
to  the  coming  reconstruction  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  causes  of  national  and  interna- 
tional convulsions  ?  Many  of  them  yet  in 
the  schoolroom ;  the  statesmen  of  the  re- 
construction probably  today  poring  over  a 
problem  of  short  division  ! 

The  need  of  a  system  of  education  adapt- 
ed to  stimulate  a  sense  of  public  responsibil- 
ity and  to  bestow  on  the  American  citizen 
some  kind  of  moral  cohesion  is  only  too 
manifest.  It  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  war 
for  the  American  democracy.  A  genuine- 
ly democratic  system  of  moral  training  must 
promote  not  only  a  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility and  a  disposition  to  make  personal 
sacrifices,  but  vocational  competence,  livelier 
human  sympathies,  intellectual  alertness, 
adaptability  and  tenacity,  and  an  imperturb- 
able faith  in  the  great  democratic  enterprise 
of  indefinite  individual  and  social  improve- 
ment. Whenever  such  a  system  is  devised 
and  generally  understood,  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient reason  for  making  it  compulsory  and 
universal. 

— From  "The  New  Republic. 

It  is  in  the  school  and  in  the  rare  forum- 
like home  where  sound  ethics  applicable 
to  the  "daily  dust  of  life"  are  being  taught. 
Rare  is  the  pulpit  which  attacks  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  modern  living.  It  is  to 
the  school,  therefore,  we  must  turn,  if 
we  are  to  meet  and  help  our  coming  states- 
men, still  in  cap,  or,  perhaps,  in  girlish 
pinafore.  If  we  are  to  serve  the  coming 
reconstruction,  we  must  find  our  way  first 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  the  yet  un- 
awakened   Lincolns. 

Yesterday  the  times  were  as  set  as  dried 
cement.  Difficult  it  appeared  then  to  get 
an  idea  "over,"  or  any  reform  into  cir- 
culation. Today,  the  world  of  ideas  and 
customs  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Never  was 
thought  more  fluid,  more  hospitable  than  it 
is  now,  passionate  and  prejudiced  as  it  ap- 
pears to  superficial  view.  Middle-aged  men 
and  women  with  the  far  vision  yearn  for  a 
vanished  youth ;  for  the  rich  experience 
awaiting  those  schoolgoing  groups  who  are 
the  happy  heirs  of  less  fortunate  ages- 
"Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  and 
to  be  young  was  very  heaven  !"  cried  one 
who  realized  the  meaning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  because  he  had  had  the  vision 
of  the  unfolding  reconstruction. 

The  theory  that  the  world  needs  the  im- 


pact of  occasional  war  to  push  it  towards 
its  improvements,  is  about  outworn.  We 
have  discovered  that  those  improvements 
would  have  worked  their  uninterrupted 
way  towards  a  slower,  but  healthier  intro- 
duction. We  have  been  set  questioning 
the  value  of  a  prod  of  such  sacrificial  viol 
lence.  Even  did  we  accept,  however,  the 
old  man's  promise,  that  the  sacrifice  is  good 
for  humanity,  for  the  surviving  remnant, 
is  that  remnant  preparing  to  make  gooa 
the  sacrifice?  "Each  individual  sacrifice, 
each  humble  death,"  one  clear,  local  voice 
has  cried,  "we  must  redeem,  you,  I,  by 
heroic,  conscious  endeavor." 

Redemption  means  aiding  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction ;  it  means  shaping  a  nearl 
heaven,  at  least  for  those  who  are  to  in- 
herit the  dawn.  The  war  has  shocked 
us  into  the  realization  of  our  habit  of  unJ 
trained  thought,  our  love  for  inherited  opin- 
ions. As  a  nation,  we  were  caught  un- 
awares ;  our  national  house  was  not  in 
order.  We  were  not  ready  for  our  prob- 
lems, for  those  uninvited  guests  which 
stumbled   in   upon   our  satisfied   confusions. 

That  we  have  not  been  trained  to  think 
internationally  is  less  tragic,  perhaps,  than 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  think  nation- 
ally, or  as  a  composite  individual,  except 
in  matters  of  wounded  pride.  We  stil! 
think  individually,  enlarging  our  conscious- 
ness occasionally  to  dictate  in  terms,  of  a 
sect,  or  of  a  party  politic.  But  we  stand  as 
watchers  for  the  dawn  which  will  usher 
in  a  national  conscience  and  at  least  one 
great  discovery :  that  Christianity  and  de- 
mocracy rest  on  the  same  rule  of  brother- 
hood, and  that  both  are  yet  to  be  given  a 
trial. 


In  the  hope  of  placing  the  accent,  m 
the  coming  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Surveyors  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  on 
the  need  of  a  system  of  ethical  training  in 
the  public  schools,  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  following  up  a  request 
made  of  Dr.  Claxton  last  spring,  arranged 
for  a  lecture  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Dunn,  specialist  on  Civic  Education. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  of  September,  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Harris,  president  of  the  Congress,  officiat- 
ing. Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment were  the  guests  of  the  Congress  on 
that  occasion.  For  those  who  were  un- 
able to  benefit  by  Mr.  Dunn's  suggestions, 
the  Journal   obtained   the   following  digest: 


The  function  of  the  public  school  is    to   produce  a   good  type   of   citizenship. 
There  is  no  other  sanction  for  the  existence   of  the  public   school. 
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On  Civic  Education 

(By  Arthur  W.  Dunn) 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  interest  and  ex- 
pression in  civic  and  social  affairs.  Civic 
organizations  have  multiplied.  A  great 
deal  of  action  on  the  part  of  groups  of 
eople  has  been  ineffective  because  of  a 
lack  of  direction,  of  co-operation.  Many 
of  these  "movements"  effective  and  inef- 
fective have  been  treated  in  pamphlets  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 
Civic  education,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  includes  almost  all  of  education; 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  civic  educa- 
tion begins  or  ends.  Civic  education  is 
an  aspect  of  education.  To  produce  a  good 
type  of  citizenship  is  the  reason-for-being 
of  the  public  school.  There  is  no  other 
sanction  for  its  existence.  Civic  educa- 
tion, you  might  say,  is  the  training  of  the 
sense  of  membership.  The  child  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  of  the  home;  later  he 
discovers  the  neighborhood,  then  his  State, 
and  on  through  the  broadening  circles 
of  human  experience.  We  err  when  we 
speak  of  education  as  a  preparation  for 
citizenship ;  citizenship  begins  with  the  en- 
trance into  school,  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  debt  arranged  by  compulsory  education. 
Responsibility  rests  from  that  instant  upon 
the  school  boy  or  girl ;  the  responsibility 
of  membership,  of  a  debt  to  be  paid.  The 
efficient  teacher  accents  the  methods  of 
payment,  by  homely  and  inconspicuous  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  by  those  more  heroic. 
Even  in  the  first  grades,  she  is  able  to 
teach  and  illuminate  social  service ;  each  ac- 
cruing experience  affording  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion. For  knowledge  must  be  taught  to 
function.  The  essential  thing  in  analyzing 
any  phase  of  community  civics  is  to  study 
function  and  result. 

To  illustrate :  In  one  of  our  cities  a  prize 
was  offered  to  the  child  whose  activity 
would  collect  the  best  proof  of  effective  fly- 
swatting.  There  was  an  immediate  "func- 
tioning." But  the  result?  It  was  discovered 
that  some  bright  children  were  breeding 
and  hatching  flies  in  putrid  meat  in  order 
to  swell  their  prize-drawing  proofs. 

There  was  a  blizzard  in  Indianapolis, 
and  a  heavy  snowstorm.  The  children 
experienced  great  inconvenience  in  the 
getting  to  school ;  the  school  was  al- 
most depleted.  A  teacher  of  the  new 
method  had  her  class  enumerate  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  the  snowstorm ; 
loss  of  business,  loss  of  time;  financial  loss. 
Her  class  debated  the  matter  of  responsibil- 
ity. Whose  business  was  it  to  remove  the 
snow  from  streets  and  doorways?  The 
legal  rights  fell  under  a  discussion  which 
was  carried  to  the  home,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  home  argument.  The  organiza- 
tion of  their  city,  and  the  function  of  its 
various  parts,  was  analyzed  in  class.  In 
the  meantime,  the  snow  still  rested,  block- 
ing regular  routine.  The  children  became 
inflamed  with  civic  zeal.  Some  of  their 
suggestions  were  aborted;  one  was  made 
effective  by  the  co-operation  of  their  par- 
ents, and  the  small  matter  of  a  few  days' 
inconvenience  resulted  in  a  broader  com- 
munity civic  interest  and  training  of  adults 
as  well  as  of  the  children.  The  removal 
of  the  snow  from  his  own  plot  of  ground 
by  each  plot  owner  was  the  least  of  it. 
In  this  case,  we  see  both  function  and  re- 
sult. 

These    and    other   instances    of   bad    and 


good  result  illustrate  a  method  of  study : 
(1)  Concrete,  direct  handling  of  every-day 
living  material  close  at  hand;  (2)  Children 
brought  into  contact  with  the  problems  of 
administration,  and  public  business;  taught 
to  reason  personal  rights  and  methods  of 
attack;  helped  to  debate  just  and  unjust 
pleas;  trained  not  to  act  on  emotion  or 
impulse,  but  to  ask  information,  and  to 
form  judgment  on  collected  evidence ;  (3) 
Relation  of  the  family,  individual  and  tax- 
payer to  the  community  needs  and  to 
economy ;  (4)  The  need  of  accuracy  before 
and    with    action. 

To  go  back  to  the  interest  taken  these 
days  in  community  civics  and  social  pro- 
blems :  we  can  see  that  the  need  today  is 
a  method  of  procedure.  The  lesson  the 
children  learned  is  also  a  lesson  for  us 
all.  We  need  to  find  out  what  we  want, 
and  why  we  want  it ;  to  ascertain  what 
resources  are  at  our  command  which  might 
aid  in  the  achieving  of  the  desired  end. 
There  should  always  be  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  before  an  attempt  to  act. 
Thought  should  function,  but  the  result 
should  be  first  weighed,  the  result  to  the 
community.  Citizenship,  as  has  been  said, 
connotes  membership.  The  hand  is  a 
member  of  the  body;  it  receives  its  im- 
pulses from  brain  and  heart ;  it  keeps  its 
membership  as  long  as  it  is  attached  to 
body  through  which  those  impulses  pass. 
Should  the  hand  be  severed,  it  is  still  a 
hand,  but  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
body ;  it  has  no  source  of  supply ;  it  cannot 
serve ;  it  is  nothing.  The  individual  is  a 
member  of  the  body  politic,  at  least  as  long 
as  it  retains  relationship  with  the  commun- 
ity life.  The  sharing  of  community  priv- 
ileges should  suggest  the  sharing  of  com- 
munity responsibilities.  We  should  culti- 
vate the  realization  of  membership ;  in  the 
schoolroom  should  be  developed  a  commun- 
ity consciousness,  the  sense  of  immediate 
citizenship. 

*       *       * 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Harris,  president  of  San 
Francisco  District  Congress  of  Mothers, 
said : 

The  value  of  Mr.  Dunn's  lecture  lies  in 
his  practical,  concrete  suggestions.  As 
mothers  it  is  not  only  our  right  and  priv- 
ilege but  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
child's  activity  always  bear  a  functioning 
relation  to  life,  and  as  a  composite  club 
mother  we  should  heartily  support  and 
insist  upon  the  finding  of  a  way  to  make 
such  functioning  bear  the  fruit  of  a  prac- 
tical and  happy  usefulness  in  life. 

Many  of  the  means  used  in  the  modern 
method  of  civic  education  now  pushing  its 
quiet  and  slow  but  sure  way  into  the  school 
room  are  simple,  homely  means,  and  the 
daily  instruction  in  the  widening  circles 
of  relationship  passes  by  the  unobservant 
mother  and  is  neglected  by  the  apathetic 
and  uninspired  teacher.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes our  duty  to  see  that  this  relation  to 
life  idea  find  hospitality  in  each  of  our 
school  rooms,  that  the  debates  of  our  chil- 
dren bear  a  direction  to  the  life  of  today 
and  to  the  community  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  and  that  these  discussions  are 
followed  up  with  suggestions  for  applied 
action. 

We  should  request  that  tests  in  original 


and  courageous  thinking  take  precedence 
over  tests  in  memory,  and  that  the  plastic 
childish  minds  be  trained  not  only  for  ac- 
curate repeating  and  for  accurate,  truthful 
reporting  in  all  things,  but  also  to  detect  a 
false  premise  even  though  it  wear  the  de- 
ceptive garb  of  worthiness  and  of  transient 
popularity. 

*  *       * 

Mr.  Dunn  was  particularly  felicitous  in 
the  selection  of  his  illustrations.  We  real- 
ized afresh  that  evening  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher.  The  subject  of  study  is  not 
so  important  as  the  way  it  is  treated.  The 
introduction  of  new  departments  of  study 
is  less  urgent  than  inspirational  intelligence 
applied  to  the  old.  New  wine  for  old  bot- 
tles!  Arithmetic  may  be  vitalized  by  ap- 
plication to  immediate,  every-day  experi- 
ences: cubic  feet  of  snow  on  a  popular 
thoroughfare.  History,  science  furnish  in- 
exhaustible material  to  an  alert  teacher  for 
class  debates.  It  is  not  new  studies  we 
need,  but  a  new  method  of  teaching. 

— Edward  B.  de  Groot. 
Director  of  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Athletics  and  Neighborhood  cen- 
ters. 

*  *       * 

To  the  mother  come  the  problems  of 
child  education  the  nearest.  No  one  ex- 
pects more  of  the  new  education,  no  one  de- 
sires more  wistfully  the  benefits  of  instruc- 
tion which  teaches  by  practice  the  idea 
of  membership,  of  the  responsibilities  to- 
wards everwidening  circles  of  relationships 
on  which  Mr.  Dunn  in  his  helpful  talk 
dwelt.  Therefore,  the  Mothers'  Club  of- 
fers itself  as  an  aid  in  the  establishing  of 
an  educational  system  which  may  "func- 
tion" through  the  daily  life  of  childhood. 
Whether  the  Mothers'  Clubs  will  help  as 
audience,  as  a  sympathetic  ear,  or  as  cru- 
sader, or  rooter  in  pushing  the  idea  of  re- 
sponsibility forward,  their  method  is  in- 
consequental.  The  Mothers'  Club  has  fol- 
lowed a  blind  impulse  in  its  reaching  out 
after  the  home-escaped  child ;  if  the  impulse 
accept  tuition  in  citizenhood,  in  a  drilling 
of  the  social  sense,  it  may  be  ready  for  the 
revelation  of  why  it  "Came  Out  of  the 
Kitchen"   into  the   more   exacting  open. 

— Editor. 

Civic  education  teaches  the  importance 
of  a  beautiful  city — not  alone  physical 
beauty,   but   moral   and  economic   beauty. 

.  — Irene  Milton  MacMasters. 
President  San  Francisco  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

*       *       * 

Civic  education  aims  to  teach  the  citizen 
his  duties  to  society  and  how  he  can  per- 
form his  economic,  political  and  social  func- 
tions to  the  best  advantage  of  himself  and 
the  commonwealth. 

— Edward   Krehbiel, 
Department  of  History,  Stanford  Univers- 
ity: 
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WHAT  IS  CIVIC  EDUCATION? 

This  Question,  Asked  of  a  Group  of  Representative  Citizens  Reaps  a 

Rich  Harvest  of  Opinions 


The  term  "civic  education,"  employed 
in  referring  to  courses  given  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  is  usually  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation  to  subjects  of  history  and  civic 
government.  The  term,  however,  has  a 
much    broader  significance. 

Civic  education  should  mean  that  the 
student,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
schools,  be  taught  the  significance  of  citi- 
zenship. He  should  be  taught  history  for 
the  traditions  of  government;  and  civil 
government  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
something  of  the  forms  and  machinery  of 
administration,  but  over  and  above  that 
he  should  be  prepared  for  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  community.  The  ethics 
of  citizenship  should  be  instilled  in  the 
child's  mind — he  should  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  community  of  in- 
terest among  citizens  and  that  co-operation 
for  public  weal  should  triumph  over  selfish 
interests.  The  child  should  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  social  hygiene,  so  that  in  his 
life,  social,  physical  and  economic,  he  does 
not  become  a  menace,  morally,  physically 
or  mentally,  to  the  health  of  the  commun- 
itv.  Idealism  should  be  the  keynote  of 
such  an  education,  and  individualism  should 
lie  placed  in  a  subordinate  position.  Train 
the  child  to  believe  that  there  is  as  much 
patriotism  in  being  a  clean  minded  and  un- 
selfish citizen  as  there  is  in  marching  off 
in  Avar,  and  make  him  feel  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  every  American  to  be  President 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  his  opportunities  as  a  good  citizen. 
— Adolphus   E.   Graupner. 

"Civic  education  means  the  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  given  com- 
munity the  duties  and  obligations  which 
they  owe  thereto  and  an  honest  and  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  citizenship  for  the  general 
welfare  of  society." 

—A.    W.    Brouillet, 
Attorney  for  S.  F.  Council  of  Labor. 
*       *       * 

We  are  apt  to  confuse  the  term  civic 
education  with  the  study  of  civics.  Text 
k  instruction  in  civics  is  not  civic  edu- 
cation, neither  is  it  well-taught  civics.  Lab- 
oratory work  is  given  to  supplement  and 
to  illuminate  the  study  of  chemistry;  trips 
to  parks  and  museums  vivify  the  dry  classi- 
fications of  zoology;  why  should  we  not 
carry  our  boys  and  girls  into  the  confer- 
ence moms  of  our  administrators  and  leg- 
islators? Why  should  we  not  allow  them 
to  measure  for  themselves  the  difference  be- 
tween our  ideals  and  our  realities,  and  in 
that  way  give  them  a  realization  of  our 
problems  they  can  in  tio  other  way  sur- 
mise? Civic  education,  especially  for  boys 
.and  girls  of  high  school  age  and  of  the 
Irishman  and  sophomore  classes,  ought 
to   be    clinical. 

— C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  D.  D. 

[In  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  there 
will  be  an  elaboration  of  this  theme  by  Mr. 
1  Mil  ton. — Editor.] 


A  system  of  education  maintained  by  the  State, 
has  as  its  fundamental  purpose,  the  making  of 
good  citizens  for  the   State. 

Who   is  a   good   citizen? 

He,  who  loving  his  country,  loves  honor  and 
justice,   even   more   than  his   country. 

If  the  love  of  honor  and  justice  makes  a 
good  citizen,  then  the  task  of  civic  education 
is  to  awaken  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child,  this  brave   affection. 

This  love  is  the  key  that  opens  the  deeper 
intelligence;  it  furnishes  the  one  touch — stone  by 
which  all  values  may  be  determined;  and  it  is 
the  clue  that  can  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth 
in  which  our  insane  experiments  in  educational 
means,  has  involved   the   children  of  this   nation. 

If  this  love  of  honor  and  truth  does  open 
the  deeper  intelligence,  then  we  can  reverently 
leave  our  youth  somewhat  more  alone,  instead 
of  so  persistently  dabbing  at  them  our  spoons 
of  pre-digested  pap  in  its  vicious  varieties.  We 
can  simplify  the  mentally  devastating  complex- 
ities of  the  modern  public-school  curriculum; 
and  beyond  our  simplified  course  in  the  essen- 
tial humanities,  we  can  trust  youth  to  make  its 
own  choice,  instead  of  as  now,  making  no  choice 
whatsoever,  and  emerging  (as  the  average  boy 
or  man  does  now  so  pitiably  emerge  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  education)  robbed  of  his  zest, 
robbed  of  his  mental  charity,  robbed  of  his  initi- 
ative and  with  no  touch-stone  at  all,  in  his  pos- 
session. 

So  emerging,  he  must  learn  decent  citizenship 
(if  he  ever  learns  it)  in  despite  of  politicians 
and  in  despite  of  the  flag  he  has  saluted  so  con- 
tinuously; and  which  he  has  likely  enough  come 
to  regard  as  the  symbol  of  that  crowning  unin- 
telligence  in  patriotic  abbreviation  in  "My  Coun- 
try!  Right  or  Wrong!" 

Honor  and  Justice  make  the  strongful  citizen 
— the  truer  Patriot. 

— Bruce    Porter. 


In  a  democracy,  every  proper  citizen  has  a 
very  positive  definition  of  what  the  civic  educa- 
tion of  every  other  citizen,  proper  and  improper, 
should  be.  None  exactly  agree.  So  they  dis- 
pute. The  process  of  disputation  is  civic  educa- 
tion. Let  the  process  endlessly  proceed,  for 
if  ever  it  should  cease,  then  there  would  be  no 
civic  education  .  .  .  and  no  democracy. 
— Frederic  Burk, 
San    Francisco   State    Normal    School. 

Civic  education  is  the  training  in  youth 
of  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  along 
those  lines  that  will  best  fit  the  adult  to 
function  as  an  individual  in  harmony  with 
the  best  interest  of  society.  These  inter- 
ests demand  that  the  individual  shall  first 
be  self-supporting,  and  then  that  he  per- 
form his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  body 
politic. 

— Alice  Kohlberg. 

*  *       # 

Civic  education  means  the  awakening  of 
the  individual  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  citizenship  and  his  corresponding 
debt  of  responsibility  to  society  and  the 
commonwealth — which  debt  he  must  pay  in 
very  concrete  form.  Therefore,  mere  in- 
struction in  the  forms  of  government  is  not 
sufficient — the  concrete  ways  in  which  the 
debt  may  be  paid  must  be  pointed  out. 

— George   L.   Bell, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing  of  California. 

*  *       * 

The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon 
the  intelligent  understanding  of  citizens  of 
problems  of  democracy.  Educators  and 
social  leaders  do  first  of  all  understand  and 
appreciate  the  critical  value  of  such  knowl- 
edge. Not  that  mere  knowledge  will  solve 
all   our  problems,  but   they  put  us  on  the 


way  towards  their  solution.  Conscience  is 
an  empty  thing  until  we  give  it  a  defin- 
ite content.  This  will  be  supplied  best 
by  intelligent  education  along  lines  of  civic 
duty  and  responisbility. 

—Martin  A.  Meyer,  Ph.  D. 

*  *       * 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand 
for  the  more  adequate  teaching  of  morals 
in  the  schools,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  making  of  good  citizens.  It  is  difficult 
to  teach  morals  directly,  or  apart  from  the 
concrete  subjects  about  which  morals  grow. 
We  have,  however,  in  the  great  subjects 
of  the  conduct  of  government,  business 
and  society,  just  the  kind  of  material  to 
furnish  us  with  innumerable  moral  ex- 
amples. 

School  life  is  citizenship  life,  so  civic 
instruction,  necessarily,  begins  with  the 
first  day  of  school.  The  whole  course  of 
instruction,  every  study,  can,  and  should 
be  used  to  develop  certain  civic  virtues 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  harmon- 
ious life  whether  in  the  family  or  commun- 
ity, local,  State  or  national.  By  these  vir- 
tues I  mean  thoughtfulness  for  others,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  loyalty,  having  re- 
spect for  the  opinion  and  property  of  oth- 
ers, obedience  to  lawful  authority  and  to 
the  laws  established  for  the  common  good. 
If  the  schools  did  nothing  more  than  incul- 
cate reverence  and  respect  for  the  above- 
named  virtues,  the  United  States  would  be 
a  nation  of  model  citizens ;  many  of  the  re- 
proaches against  our  educational  name 
would  be  removed. 

The  set  instruction  in  the  subjects  in  thej 
last  year  of  our  grammar  grades,  with  the 
use  of  a  book,  I  think  advisable.  It  gives 
familiarity  with  the  broad  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  admits  of  as  full  a 
treatment  of  local  or  current  problems  as 
time  and  the  crowded  course  of  study  will 
permit. 

— Geo.   E.   Gallagher. 

President  Board  of  Education. 

*  *       * 

Because  our  educational  methods  are  still 
largely  bound  by  routine,  it  is  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  fall  into  ruts.  Very  difficult, 
rather,  is  it  to  escape  the  numbing  process 
of  precedent  and  practice  with  any  inspira- 
tion to  spare.  Not  often,  indeed,  do  we 
find  an  educator  willing  to  resign  his  classic 
garments  of  historic  accuracy  for  warm- 
hearted prophecy  and  inspirational  sugges- 
tion. Such  is  the  attainment  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  Pittsburg.  Concrete  as  were 
his  records  and  advice,  during  his  recent 
visit  in  San  Francisco  the  chief  value  of 
his  several  talks  lay  in  the  quickening  of 
his  hearers'  imagination  and  sympathy. 
Speaking  of  the  school  survey  of  San 
Francisco,  then  nearly  completed,  Dr.  Dav- 
idson, at  a  small  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Public  Education  Society,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Board  of  Education,  touched  on 
Result:  "Something  more  than  scientific 
precision  and  accuracy  must  be  brought 
to  the  school  problem ;  something  finer  than 
superstition  or  content.    If  you  would  have 
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beauty,  you  must  bring  then  'high  imagin- 
ing.' To  the  sea-shell's  spiral  round,  'Tis 
your  heart  that  brings  the  sound.'' 


It  is  coming  to  be  demonstrable  true  that  out 
of   the   heart    are    the   real   issues    of   life. 

— E.   D.   Starbuck. 


THE  AIM  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 

(A  Report  by  Mrs.  George  Wale) 
I  The  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers^  at 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  held  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  August 
23rd,  gave  to  San  Franciscans  a  wider  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Dr.  William  H.  Davidson,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Parent-Teacher  clubs  and  Mothers' 
Clubs  from  all  sections  of  the  city  sent  their 
representatives.      Dr.    Davidson    said    in   part: 

Childhood,  the  most  'evanescent  period  imagin- 
able, is  our  golden  opportunity.  Mothers  deal  with 
plastic  material,  and  good  methods  of  training 
should  be  employed.  Home  and  school  should 
be  in  sympathetic  accord  with  the  tender  needs 
fof  childhood.  It  was  Froebel  who  said:  The 
teacher  is  the  other  mother  of  the  child.  The 
normal  American  home  comes  into  close  relation 
with  the  school;  we  find  both  striving  to  real- 
ize   spiritual   values. 

The  age  demands  more  of  the  elementary 
schoolroom  than  the  three  R's.  It  demands 
enrichment  as  well  as  elaboration.  The  over- 
loaded or  badly  ordered  program  demands  elim- 
ination of  some  subjects  and  readjustment  of 
others.  The  high  school  is  being  accented,  the 
importance  and  enrollments  are  increasing  every 
year.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  high  school  course.  We  have  added 
art,  music,  agriculture,  with  the  idea  of  popular- 
izing civic  gardening  and  beautifying;  manual 
training;  civics,  which  subject  has  been  vitalized 
into  new  significance.  Much  of  this  splendid 
progress  is  due  to  the  informed  demand  and 
initiative   of  the  parental  public. 

The  two  platoon  system  has  been  adopted 
with  good  results  in  Pittsburg.  A  school  build- 
ing designed  to  accommodate  seven  hundred 
pupils  may  serve  twice  that  number  by  the  re- 
lay system.  The  teachers  find  themselves  classi- 
fied as  instructors  of  fundamental  subjects,  or  as 
specialists.  Efficiency  is  working  itself  into 
school  management.  The  larger  use  of  the 
school  house  as  a  social  center,  as  voting  place, 
or  conference  assembly  room,  is  being  widely 
advocated.  Pyschological  clinics,  medical  clinics, 
and  dental  clinics  are  becoming  everyday  needs. 
All  these  departures  from  previous  practice_  tend 
to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship,  which  is  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  public  school.  Civic 
righteousness  is  still  the  educational  goal  as  it 
has  been  since  Socrates. 


THE    PUBLIC    EDUCATION    SOCIETY    OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Inspired  by  the  same  desire  for  efficiency 
and  social  betterment  which  has  brought  about, 
:of  late,  such  rigid  analysis  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, political,  industrial  and  economic,  the 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States,  that 
most  typical  of  all  American  institutions,  has 
been  of  recent  years  the  subject  of  the  most 
searching  criticism  and  serious  study  upon  the 
part  of  all  the  educators  of  the  nation  and  of 
most    public-spirited    laymen,    as   well. 

Fortunately,  the  wave  of  "school  study"  and 
"school  reconstruction"  did  not  spend  itself  be- 
fore it  spread  from  coast  to  coast.  San  Fran- 
cisco, too,  was  caught  in  the  current  of  the 
desire  for  educational  efficiency,  and  because  of 
her  wish  to  base  any  needed  reorganization  or 
change  in  her  school  system  upon  the  best 
modern  practice,  she  extended  through  her 
Board  of  Education,  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make 
a  survey   of  her  public   schools. 


The  actual  field  work  of  the  United  States 
School  Survey  Commissioners  has  now  been 
completed — the  'finished  report  will  not  be  ready, 
however,   for   several   months. 

But  after  the  survey  has  been  published,  what 
then?  The  best  intentioned  Board  of  Fduca- 
tion  can  make  no  headway  against  an  unin- 
formed   and    apathetic    public. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  a  group 
of  earnest  citizens,  who  had  been  identified  for 
the  past  three  years  in  the  movement  for  bet- 
ter schools,  organized  the  Public  Education  So- 
ciety of  San  Francisco,  on  a  basis  broad  and 
liberal  enough  to  take  in  all  the  citizens  of  the 
community  and  unite  them  in  common  action 
for  the  good  of  the  public  schools. 

"Uniform  action  for  the  welfare  of  the  public 
schools"  is  the  watchword  of  the  society,  and 
its  purposes  as  officially  stated  are   as   follow: 

"To  concentrate  the  forces  aiming  to  give 
San  Francisco  the  best  possible  system  of 
public  schools." 

"To  provide  a  clearing-house  for  all  agencies 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  public  schools." 

"To  provide  a  convenient  meeting  ground  for 
school  people   and   laymen." 

"To  provide  for  the  spreading  of  exact  knowl- 
edge and  for  the  study  of  every  phase  of  public 
education  in   San   Francisco." 

"To  provide  for  continuity  of  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  educational   conditions." 

AMY  SUSSMAN  STEINHART, 
Secretary  Public  Education  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, September  11,  1916. 

Executive  Committee:  Mr.  H.  U.  Branden- 
stein,  president;  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mr.  A.  W.  Brouillet,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Jessie 
H.  Steinhart,  secretary;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  Mrs.  F.  Harris,  Dr.  S.  Lan- 
ger,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lengfield,  Mr.  B.  F.  Schlesinger, 
Mr.  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mullen, 
Miss  Nonnan,  Mr.  C.  W.  Pike,  Mr.  Bruce  Porter. 


Appreciation 
(By  Thomas   Bailey  Aldrich) 
To  the  sea-shell's  spiral  sound 
'Tis    your    heart    that    brings    the    sound. 
The   soft   sea-murmurs   that  you   hear 
Within,  are   captured  in  your  ear. 

You  do  poets  and  their  songs 

a  grievous  wrong. 
If  your   own  soul   does  not  bring 
To    their    high    imagining 
As   much   beauty  as   they  sing. 


A    MESSAGE    FROM    THE    MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The  Public  Education  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  reorganized  School  Survey  Commit- 
tee, made  up  of  that  group  of  public-spirited  cit- 
izens who,  through  their  interest  and  financial 
support,  have  made  possible  for  San  Francisco, 
a  survey  of  the  school  system  by  the  Federal 
Bureau   of    Education. 

The  society  has  come  into  being  through 
three  years  of  steady  growth,  the  foundation 
stone  being  interest  in  our  public  school  pro- 
blems. 

The  future  offers  an  opportunity  for  service, 
given  to  few  organizations  in  any  community — 
service  to  our  schools  and  through  our  schools 
to    our    children — the    citizens    of   tomorrow. 

The  publication,  in  the  near  future,  of  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion will  offer  San  Franciscans  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  come  together  on  a  platform  of  com- 
mon interest.  To  study,  to  digest,  to  put  into 
actual  operation,  through  organized  effort,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Survey,  will  be  the  next 
step. 


Training  for  citizenship  is  formal  and  nominal  unless  it  develops  the  power  of  ob- 
servation, analysis  and  inference,  with  respect  to  what  makes  up  a  social  situation  and 
the  agencies  through  which  it  is  modified. — John  Dewey. 


To  do  this  effectively,  the  society  membership 
must  include  every  individual  and  organization 
interested  in  our  public  school  problem.  The 
Membership  Committee  is  therefore  issuing  a 
general  invitation  to  all  such  persons  and  organ- 
izations. 

Individual  membership  will  be  of  two  classes: 
Regular  and  Sustaining;  the  annual  dues  being 
respectively,  $1.00  and  $10.00. 

Corporate  membership  may  include  organiza- 
tions interested  primarily  in  public  education  or 
having  a  special  committee  on  education.  The 
delegates  from  such  organizations  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  society.  The  annual 
dues  for  delegate  membership  will  be  $3  00. 
ELISE   W.    GRAUPNER. 

Membership  Committee:  Mrs.  A.  G.  Graupner 
(chairman)  2009  Jackson  Street,  Mr.  Milton 
Blanchard,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Pike,  Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  Mrs.  Frank  Harris  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Lengfeld. 

The  Home  Teacher  Act  has  resulted,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  installing,  thanks  to  the  ever  alert 
public  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  Jewish  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  one  Home  Teacher.  This  splen- 
did organization  is  paying  the  salary  of  the  one 
Home  Teacher  of  San  Francisco,  giving  to  the 
John  Swett  School  and  its  neighborhood  the 
privilege  of  the  kindly  services  of  Miss  F.  Fox, 
who  visits  the  homes  of  the  parents,  organizes 
classes  and  social  gatherings,  and  in  many  cases 
of  foreign  homes,  is  the  link  between  a  strange 
world  and  a  wistful  new  hearthstone.  In  a  cos- 
mopolitan city  like  San  Francisco,  the  Home 
Teacher  is  an  obvious  necessity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  organizations  will  follow  the 
example   of   the   Jewish    Council   of   Women. 

*  *       * 

CALIFORNIA   CLUB 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Califor- 
nia Club,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hammond  chairman,  meets 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  at  one 
thirty,  in  the  rooms  of  the  club,  1750  Clay 
Street.  On  Tuesday,  the  regular  meeting  day 
of  the  club,  the  program  was  directed  by  Mrs. 
Hammond,  who  arranged  a  discussion:  Resolved, 
That  judges  should  be  appointed.  The  affirma- 
tive position  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  C.  Sar- 
gent, the  negative  by  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Sigourney. 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Curry  is  the  active  president 
of    this    organization. 

sfc  :&:  sfc 

EDUCATION   FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

The  faithful  and  intelligent  citizen  is  the  final 
object  of  education.  Citizenship  in  America  is 
"implicated  in  almost  every  human  relation.'' 
"To  train  for  good  citizenship  is  to  train  for 
domestic  virtues,  for  social  decorum,  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  rectitude,  for  political 
righteousness." — Henry   Van   Dyke. 

*  *       * 

A  great  city  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  men 
and    women, 

If  it  be  a  few  ragged  huts  it  is  still  the  greatest 
city  in   the  world. 

The  place  where  a  great  city  stands  is  not  the 
place  of  stretched  wharves,  docks,  manu- 
factures,   deposits    of   produce    merely, 

Where  the  city  stands  with  the  brawniest  breed 

of   orators    and   bards, 
Where  the  city  stands   that  is  beloved   by  these. 

and  loves  them  in   return   and  understands 

them, 

Where  the  citizen  is  always  the  head  and  ideal, 
and  President,  Mayor,  Governor,  and  what 
not,   are   agents   for  pay, 

Where  children  are  taught  to  be  laws  to  them- 
selves, 

There  the  great  city  stands. 

—Walt   Whitman. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    DISTRICT    CONGRESS 
OF  MOTHERS 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict Congress  of  -Mothers  is  held  on  the  fourth 
\\  ednesday  of  each  month,  at  one  thirty,  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
September,  the  regular  business  meeting  was 
followed  by  an  address  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Culver  on 
"Tlie  Use  of  the  School  House  as  a  Polling 
I'l.i.  i  ." 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Harris  from  the  pres- 
idency came  as  a  surprise  to  most  people.  On 
account  of  ill  health,  her  civic  duties  have  had 
to  be  abandoned,  or  postponed.  Mrs.  Tomlinson 
succeeds   to   the   presidency. 


BRYANT   SCHOOL 

I  he  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Bryant  School,  Mis- 
sion Street,  between  22nd  and  23rd,  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
of  September,  the  day  and  date,  curiously,  of 
its  organization  six  year.-  ago.  A  birthday  party 
was  the  result  of  this  discovery,  and  a  particular- 
ly pleasant  entertainment  arranged.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Musto  gave  an  interesting  report  of  the 
work  of  the  dental  clinic.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  health  and  activity  of  this  thriving 
club  is  the  interest  taken  in  its  affairs  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  Miss  Kelly,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  program  committee.  Where 
this  interest  is  found,  it  usually  results  in  the 
establishing  or  maintenance  of  a  social  center 
for  which  co-operation  of  parents  and  faculty 
are  necessary.  There  is  a  social  center  meeting 
once  a  month  at  the  Bryant  School,  and  an  oc- 
casional evening  called  "Fathers'  Night,"  when 
the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Club  entertain  the 
other  half  of  their  family.  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor 
is   the   president   of  the   organization. 


JOHN  SWETT  SCHOOL 
At  the  last  meeting  oh  the  Parent  Teacher 
Club  of  the  John  Swett  School — McAllister 
Street,  between  Gough  and  Franklin  streets — an 
interesting  program  was  given.  Dr.  Converse 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  spoke  on  "Sanitary 
Conditions  in  San  Francisco."  His  address  was 
followed  by  moving  pictures  and  several  instru- 
mental solos.  There  were  short  talks  by  the 
principal.  Mrs  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  the  presi- 
dent  of  the   club,   Mrs.   E.    B.   Henry. 

The  John  Swett  School  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  social  center.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar Wednesday  evening  meeting.  A  lecture  is 
the  regular  feature  of  the  second  Wednesday 
and  a  program  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  is  the  institution  for 
the  third  Wednesday.  Recently  they  have  held 
a  Neighborly  Rally,  which  met  with  a  sym- 
pathetic  response. 


JAMES  LICK  SCHOOL 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Club  of  the  James  Lick  School,  corner  Noe 
and  25th  Streets,  Dr.  Harriet  Randall  Flanders 
gave  a  most  interesting  and.  valuable  lecture 
on  Child  Hygiene,  followed  by  a  discussion  led 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  Frank.  The  regular 
meeting  clay  of  the  club  is  the  first  Tues- 
day   of    the    month,    at    2:45    o'clock. 


REDDING  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Red- 
ding School,  Hush  Street,  between  Hyde  and 
I.arkin.  held  their  regular  meeting  in  August, 
Miss  Wilkins  of  the  Home  Industry  League, 
giving  the  address  of  the  afternoon.  The  feature 
of  the  September  meeting  will  be  a  talk  by 
Mr-  A  E.  Kalde,  who  will  describe  the  work 
of   the   Travellers'   Aid. 

The  Redding  Club  is  organizing  a  sewing 
■■i  girl-  who  are  to  repair  the  clothes 
being  donated  by  the  Department  of  Philan- 
thropy  of  the    Mother-'   Congress. 


PARKSIDE  SCHOOL 
The    Mothers'    Club    of    the     Parkside    School, 
30th      Avenue     and     Taraval,     hold      their     meet- 
ing- on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month.    The 

Align  t  i  ion  included  a  talk  bv  Mrs.  A 
I  Graupner  on  the  scope  and  plan  of  the 
Public  Education  Society.  On  the  12th  of 
September  Mr-.  E.  Nfortn-Whitcomb  addressed 
the  club  on  "The  Relation  of  Parent  and  Teach- 
er." Mrs.  Thomas  J.  I.amey  presided  over  the 
meeting. 


OCCIDENTAL  KINDERGARTEN 
The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Occidental  Kinder- 
garten on  25th  Street,  between  Harrison  and 
Treat,  probably  hold  the  banner  for  member- 
ship, there  being  only  forty  children  in  the 
school,  with  twenty-five  mothers  enrolled  in  the 
club.  Mrs.  Winter  is  the  president  of  this 
alert  organization,  which  meets  every  first  and 
third  Thursday.  The  last  club  day  was  devoted 
to  sewing  for  the  less  fortunate  children  of  the 
school,  the  industry  of  the  members  helping 
many  a  poor  family  to  the  advantages  it  other- 
wise could  not  share.  At  the  preceding  meet- 
ing Miss  Wilkins  of  the  Home  Industry  League 
lectured   on   the   work   and   scope   of   the   League. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    STATE    NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  Waller  and  Bu- 
chanan Streets,  held  an  informal  reception  on 
Friday,  September  8th.  This  organization  is 
perhaps  the  first  in  San  Francisco  to  be  award- 
ed an  office  in  the  school  house,  Dr.  Frederic 
Burk  having  set  apart  a  room  for  the  use  of 
the   president   and   for   committee   meetings. 

On  October  13th,  at  2:30  o'clock,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Normal  School,  Dr.  James  T. 
Watkins  will  address  the  club  members  and 
their  friends,  his  subject  to  be  "School  Clothing." 
The  lecture  will  be  illustrated,  Dr.  Watkins 
having  an  interesting  collection  of  slides,  in- 
cluding some  valuable  ones  of  "postures,"  from 
the   Posture   League. 

*        *        * 

Following  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by 
the  children  of  the  dramatic  music  and  dancing 
classes  of  the  State  Normal  School,  an  informal 
tea  will  be  presided  over  by  a  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Parent  Teacher  Club.  A  nominal 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  tea  service,  the 
proceeds  to  be  given  towards  the  children's 
lunch  room.  The  hostesses  will  include  Mrs. 
James  T.  Watkins,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Young,  Mrs.  Dowdell,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Fischer, 
Mrs.  Philip  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Roantree,  Mrs.  Van 
Nostrand,  Mrs.  Carey,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Tomlinson, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Rutter,  Mrs.  J.  Haney,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Carey   and   Mrs.   L.   M.   Mace.  Hostess,     Mrs. 

Dowdell. 


SHERMAN   SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Sher- 
man School,  Union  Street,  between  Gough  and 
Franklin,  held  its  regular  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, September  12th,  the  president  of  the  club, 
Mrs.  J.  Kane,  presiding.  Miss  Wilkins  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Home 
Industry  League.  At  the  next  meeting,  which 
falls  on  the  10th  of  October,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graup- 
ner will  address  the  club,  her  subject  chosen 
being:  "The  Work  and  Plan  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cational  Society. 

The  members  of  this  active  club  are  planning 
a  dance  for  the  necessary  inflating  of  their  emer- 
gency fund,  which  has  frequently  helped  many 
a  poor  child  to  be  sent  to  school  when  ragged 
clothes  and  solclcss  shoes  threatened  humilia- 
tion. The  date  of  the  dance  will  be  announced 
later. 


MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The  Parent  Teacher  Club  of  the  Mission  High 
and  of  the  Humboldt  Evening  School,  18th 
Street,  between  Dolores  and  Church,  are  plan- 
ning their  programs  for  the  coming  winter.  No 
meetings  have  as  yet  been  held.  Mrs.  Florence 
J.    Hartell    is    the    president. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
The  Parent  Teachers'  Club  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Valencia  near  22nd  Street,  meets 
every  Thursday.  A  feature  of  their  regular  pro- 
gram is  a  ten-minute  talk  by  the  principal, 
Mr.  Richard  Faulkner,  who  is  one  of  the  city 
principals  who  encourage  and  co-operate  with 
parent-teacher  activity.  There  are  eighty  mem- 
bers in  this  thriving  club  over  which  Mrs.  L. 
Birnbaum    so    efficiently    presides. 

The    last    meeting    was    a    "get-together    meet- 
ing,"   refreshments,    as    always,    being    served. 
*        *        * 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club  of 
the  Laguna  Honda  School,  Septmber  6th,  Dr. 
Guy  Milberry  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"The  Care  of  the  Teeth,  and  the  Work  of 
the  Dental  Clinic  in  the  San  Francisco  School." 
His  address  was  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the 
newly  acquired  Victrola. 

The  members  are  reviving  the  custom  of  hold- 
ing "charity  meetings"  for  which  they  tax  them- 
selves a  nominal  sum.  This  club  collects  also  an 
emergency  fund  towards  which  their  social 
pennies  flow.  This  fund  carries  eight  less  for- 
tunate families  through  the  Thanksgiving-Christ- 
mas season,  supplying  not  only  food  but  warm 
clothing. 

The  members  of  the  Laguna  Honda  Mothers' 
Club  have  a  pleasant  custom  of  holding  informal 
teas  at  the  homes  of  members.  The  most  re- 
cent gathering  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Eckman,  who 
helped  in  the  discussion  of  current  topics,  local 
and   more   remote. 
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POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
School  was  held  on  Monday,  the  eighteenth, 
with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill,  the  president  in  the 
chair.  This  organization  features  at  each  meet- 
ing a  talk  by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  A.  L.  Jordan,  instructor  of 
physics,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  physics. 
He  was  followed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Brown, 
teacher  of  physical  training,  and  by  Miss  Gracier, 
who   spoke   on   Social   Service. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  fifteenth,  there  was 
given  a  musical  and  literary  program  by  the 
Art  Club  of  the  school,  an  association  which 
draws  its  members  from  the  pupils  and  alumnae 
of  the  school.  The  musicale  was  attended  by 
a  large  group  of  members  of  the  Parent  Teach- 
er Association.  This  club  is  also  fortunate  in 
having  the  active  co-operation  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  Mr.  James  E.  Addington. 
&        ^        % 

GRATTAN  SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Gratton  School  held 
its  last  meeting  on  the  19th,  the  regular  meet- 
ing day  of  the  club.  Vocal  solos  were  rendered 
by  Miss  Toll,  and  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Kava- 
nagh.  Miss  Orkit,  the  school  nurse  for  that 
school,  gave  a  short  but  valuable  talk  on  the 
"Work  of  the  Trained  Nurse  in  the  School 
Department,"  and  there  were  short  addresses  by 
members   of  the  faculty. 

*  *        *   - 

DENMAN   SCHOOL 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club  of  the 
Denman  School,  southeast  corner  of  Hayes  and 
Pierce  Streets,  was  held  on  Thursday  the  four- 
teenth. Mrs.  William  Fischer,  the  able  presi- 
dent, has  arranged  to  have  at  each  meeting  an 
exposition  of  the  class  work  of  the  different 
grades,  thus  bringing  the  mothers  into  close 
association  with  school  processes.  Following  the 
exposition,  the  teacher  gives  an  address  to  the 
members,  showing  the  most  effective  methods 
of    maternal     co-operation. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Emerson  School, 
located  at  Pine  Street,  between  Pierce  and 
Scott,  near  Devisadero,  holds  its  meeting  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  Mrs. 
Frank  Anderson  is  the  president.  At  the  next 
meeting  Mrs.  Mark  Newman  will  be  the  speaker. 

*  *        # 

YERBA  BUENA  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Club  of  the  Yerba  Buena 
School,  Greenwich  Street  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore,  held  a  special  meeting  recently  with 
Mr.  Edward  de  Groot  as  the  guest  and  speaker 
of  the  occasion.  His  topic  was  "The  Social 
Center,"  one  especially  interesting  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Yerba  Buena  Club  as  they  are 
planning  to  revive  their  own  social  center  which 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse.  The  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  association  is  held  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day, the  next  one  falling  on  Sept.  21st.  Mrs. 
Oswald  is  the  newly  elected  president. 
^        *        * 

SOUTH  PARK  MOTHERS'  CLUB 

The  South  Park  Mothers'  Club  meets  every 
Tuesday  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association  of  the  Mission,  or  The 
Mission  Center,  2520  Folsom  Street.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  club,  so  far,  has  been  a  composite 
one  of  sociability  and  home  industry.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  are  arranging  a  whist  party  for 
their    session. 

*  *        * 

COLUMBUS  SCHOOL 

At  the  last  open  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher. 
Club  of  the  Columbus  School,  12th  Avenue,  be- 
tween Kirkham  and  Lawton  Streets,  Mrs.  North- 
Whitcomb,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
School  Department,  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  the  "Training  of  Children,"  illustrating  her 
theme  by  children's  compositions  collected  dur- 
ing  her   rich    experience. 

The  meeting  on  the  15th  of  the  month  was 
a  "Members'  Day,"  conducted  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Holmes.  Miss  Vogelsang,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  gave  an  informal  address  on 
'Home    Study." 

%        %        % 

FREMONT  SCHOOL 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club 
of  the  Fremont  School,  McAllister  Street,  be- 
tween Baker  and  Broderick,  was  held  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  the  first  of  September,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Shields,  the  president,  presiding.  The  feature 
of  the  afternoon  was  a  talk  by  the  principal, 
Miss  Rose  Goldsmith,  on  "Needs  of  the  School 
and    Mothers'    Co-operation." 


HAWTHORNE   SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Club  of  the  Hawthorne 
School,  Shotwell  Street,  between  22nd  and  23rd, 
met  on  Friday  afternoon,  September  1st.  A 
business  meeting  was  followed  by. a  social  hour, 
Mrs.  A.  Braese,  president,  officiating.  The  next 
regular  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober  at   the   school. 


SPRING  VALLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Spring 
Valley  School,  Jackson  and  Hyde,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Its  activities  are  manifold.  The  mem- 
bers are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  the  act- 
ive co-operation  of  the  principal,  Miss  Keating, 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty.  Pic- 
tures for  the  school  have  recently  been  presented 
by  the  club,  each  room  now  the  owner  of  a 
picture  of  the  Exposition.  The  second  vice- 
president  is  Mrs.  Leonard,  one  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  members  speak  with  pride  of  the  cus- 
tom of  having  two  members  of  school  board 
at  their  directors'  meetings.  This  friendly  re- 
lationship bears  fruit  in  many  ways  reciprocal. 
One  of  the  results  is  a  vigorous  social  center 
movement,  the  Spring  Valley  School  not  being 
one  of  those  which  stand  like  gloomy  tombs 
after  three  o'clock  until  nine  the  next  morning. 
The  school  plant  is  made  use  of  several  times 
during  the  week.  Always  on  Monday  evenings 
it  is  open  to  the  Boys'  Club,  which  was  organiz- 
ed by  the  Mothers'  Club  in  March  of  this  year. 
A  Mandolin  Club  is  now  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. Every  Thursday  the  school  is  the  social 
center  of  the  neighborhood,  music  by  volunteer 
talent,  the  feature  of  one  evening,  a  lecture  the 
next,  and  so  on  through  the  month.  At  every 
social  meeting  refreshments  are  served,  a  home- 
made cake  sale,  from  time  to  time,  defraying 
the  refreshment  expenses.  Mrs.  Honigsberger, 
the  energetic  president,  presided  over  a  busi- 
ness meeting  the  past  week. 
*        *        * 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  School,  Castro  Street,  between  14th  and 
Henry  Street,  gave  at  their  last  meeting  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Sept.  20th,  a  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  program,  which  was  under  the  able 
direction  of  Miss  Henderson,  the  vice-principal 
of  the  school.  Miss  Henderson  herself  recited 
several  numbers.  There  was  also  instrumental 
music. 

*  *       * 

On  Friday,  the  fifteenth,  the  music  pupils  of 
Miss  Cora  Gallagher,  of  the  McKinley  School, 
gave  a  repetition  of  their  recital,  which  had  en- 
tertained the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Club  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  fall  term.  An  Italian 
song  by  Pinsuti  was  given  with  fine  dramatic 
zeal. 

The  McKinley  School  Mothers'  Club  is  one  of 
the  most  active  of  those  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers.  During  the  past  year  the  mem- 
bers installed  a  number  of  drinking  fountains; 
formed  a  millinery  class,"  donated  fifty-five  dol- 
lars to  the  dental  clinic;  presented  each  month  a 
framed  picture  to  the  class  having  the  most  rep- 
resentatives the  preceding  month  at  the  club 
meeting.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  pride  to  this  am- 
bitious circle  that  the  prize  recently  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  "Why  the  Labor  Unions 
Are  Opposed  to  War,"  was  won  by  a  pupil  of 
the   McKinley   School,   Master   Thomas   Dailey. 

*  *       * 

DURANT    SCHOOL,    OAKLAND 

The  membership  department  of  the  Durant 
School  Mothers'  Club  opened  their  year's  activ- 
ities with  a  recent  reception  to  the  teachers  of 
the  school.  The  speakers  of  the  afternoon  were 
Miss  Annie  Florence  Brown,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman, 
president  of  the  second  district  of  the  Congress 
of    Mothers. 

Miss  Brown  renewed  the  promise  of  future 
interest  in  and  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
work  of  the  Mothers'  Club,  and  urged  the  par- 
ents  and    teachers    to   work    conjointly    with    the 


Board  of  Education,  reminding  the  members 
that  the  Board  is  often  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  that  a  request  should  not  be  dropped 
because  of  a  lack  of  immediate  response.  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Whitman  gave  an  interesting  history  of 
the  work  being  accomplished  by  other  clubs,  and 
made  some  valuable  suggestions  for  future  work. 

*  *       * 

BERKELEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

At  a  recent  "home  meeting"  of  the  Berkeley 
High  School  Parent  Teacher  Association,  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Bigelow  was  hostess  at  the  "Mansions," 
2333  Channing  Way,  Mrs.  Florence  L.  May,  the 
leader  of  the  Home  Department,  in  charge  of 
the  program.  The  topic  of  the  afternoon  was, 
"Things  Worth  While."  Among  the  contribu- 
tors was  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Walker,  president  of 
the  Garfield  Parent  Teacher  Association,  Mrs.  U. 
A.  Hargear,  president  of  the  McKinley  Mothers' 
Club;  Mrs.  Genevieve  Wade  Hatch,  president 
of  the  Le  Conte  School  Mothers'  Club;  follow- 
ed by  Mrs.  Le  May,  who  welded  in  poetic  form 
the  tender  "Mother  Thought"  of  the  afternoon. 
Music  and  refreshments  followed  a  most  profit- 
able and  inspiring  program  which  sent  the  par- 
ticipants back  to  their  own  home  department  with 
renewed  zest  and  sense  of  privilege. 

*  *       * 

The  regular  monthly  Laguma  Honda 
Parent  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  school  auditorium  on  next  Wednes- 
day, November  4.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mitchel 
will  preside  and  George  Gallagher,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  be 
a  guest.  The  occasion  will  be  the  sixth 
annual   flower   show   and  plant   exchange. 

"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  publish- 
ed by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  authorized  text  in  the  Eastman- 
Gaines  School  of  New  York,  and  also  in  the 
Eastman  National  Business  College  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  The  above  work  displaces  the 
Pitmanic  modification  previously  used.  Mon- 
teverde's  "Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence" 
also  published  by  the  above  concern,  has  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  Public  Schools  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  1916-17. 


ARE  YOU  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN 
YOUR  SCHOOL?  Enclose  10c  postage  stamps  for 
samples  of  books  helpful  in  teaching  agriculture. 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT.  International 
Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO  EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a   certain   part  of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these   words   sink  deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden  tip  with   a  red   rubber   eraser. 
It   is   made   in   No.   2   and    No.    3    grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  within  the  reach   of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School    Boards,    where 
this    style    o£   pencil   is   wanted,    at   a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full   particulars   as   to   cost,    method   of  purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY,    N.  J. 
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Mrs.  Ednah  Aiken,  formerly  editor  of 
Sunset  Magazine,  and  author  of  "The  Riv- 
er"  and  "Hate  Breeders,"  published  by 
Bobbs-Merrill  &  Co.,  has  taken  charge  of 
a  new  department  in  the  Journal,  entitled 
"Reconstruction." 

.Mrs.  Aiken  has  devoted  herself  unselfish- 
ly to  civic  work  for  several  years.  She 
was  the  founder  of  the  Sequoia  and  the 
Spinners'  Club.  At  present  she  is  devoting 
herself  to  the  Parent  Teachers  Association 
in  connection  the  San  Francisco  Normal. 
We  believe  her  work  for  the  Journal  will 
give  a  great  impetus  to  civic  betterment  in 
connection  with  our  public  schools. 

A  Hint  of  the  Future 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  in  an 
editorial  <m  "A  Hint  of  the  Future"  takes 
t  his  little  consolation  out  of  the  war.  It 
is  pitiful,  it  is  pathetic,  when  you  realize 
how  many  of  the  finest  teachers,  profession- 
ally trained  men  of  England  have  been 
killed  in  the  war  that  the  editor  turns  to 
the  fact,  for  solace,  that  the  children  will 
have  mure  home  work  and  less  work  under 
the  teacher's  eye.  It  is  a  queer  war  that 
offers  children  such  a  panacea,  when  you 
consider  the  burden  of  debt  the  present  gen- 
eration (if  the  nations  at  war  will  leave  to 
the    next. 

This  is  the  editorial : 

"The  war  has  broken  down  more  than 
one  ancient  prejudice,  and  it  may  yet  have 
great  results  in  the  sphere  of  education. 
1  [ere  is  a  notable  hint  from  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Some  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  which  have  been  expelled 
from  their  buildings  for  half  a  day  have 
found  considerable  compensating  advant- 
ages. More  home-work  can  be  done,  and 
the  teachers  have  more  time  for  the  cor- 
rection  of  it.  That  means  that  the  children 
do  more  work  by  themselves  and.  less  un- 
der the  teacher's  eye  —surely  no  small  gain. 
Then  the  half-day  out  of  school  is  often 
used  for  games,  physical  exercises,  swim- 
ming, open-air  work,  excursions,  visits  to 
museums,  anil  galleries,  needlework  parties, 
and  the  like.  In  fact,  the  teachers  are  dis- 
covering bow  much  there  is  to  be  done 
for  the  child  outside  the  school  building. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  living  a  wider  and 
fuller  life.  They  may  lie  learning  less, 
though  that  is  not  certain,  because  we  do 
ii"l  know  what  is  the  number  of  hours- a 
child  can  spend  in  classroom  work  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  himself.  It  may  quite 
well  be  that  for  young  children  at  least 
three  hours  are  as  good  as  five,  and  on  this 
most    important    point    we    hope    we    shall 


get  some  light  in  the  Board's  next  report. 
One  head  master  says  he  would  like  to 
continue  the  half-time  plan  after  the  war 
is  over.  We  hope  he  will  be  given  every 
facility  for  his  experiment." 
*       *       * 

The  School  Survey 

There  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  those 
who  initiated  the  School  Survey  to  create 
public  interest  against  the  local  control 
in  our  public  schools.  The  Department  of 
Education  at  Washington  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  by  J.  Harold  Williams,  that  was 
produced  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E. 
P.  Cubberley.  Dr.  Cubberley  has  advocat- 
ed certain  administrative  features  of  our 
public  school  system  for  so  many  years 
that  he  has  ceased  to  have  an  open  mind  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  con- 
trol. There  are  counties  where  the  unit 
system  of  control  would  serve.  There  are 
communities  that  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  consolidation  of  schools.  There 
are  communities  that  expert  supervision  is 
needed.  However,  the  expert  in  school  ad- 
ministration must  have  an  open  mind  for 
the  welfare  of  the  taxpayer  and  children, 
or  reverse  it,  the  children  and  taxpayer. 
After  all,  the  children  are  the  taxpayers  of 
the  future  as  well  as  the  citizens.  The 
bulletin  on  San  Mateo  County  schools  is 
almost  entirely  valueless  as  an  educational 
document.  First,  since  it  was  written  in 
1913-14,  conditions  have  changed  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  statements  are  inaccurate.  The. 
statistics  on  ignorance  in  the  county  are 
misleading  and  of  no  value.  The  recom- 
mendation that  Pedro  School  be  consoli- 
dated with  Montara  is  made  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  recommendation  to  increase  the 
cost  of  supervision,  looks  like  a  bid  for  an 
opening  for  three  extra  experts.  It  is  true 
that  Supt.  Cloud  should  have  a  salary  of 
$3,500.00,  and  at  least  one  good  deputy 
familiar  with  the  rural  schools  needs.  How- 
ever, the  report  is  entirely  without  value, 
because  the  recommendations  were  based 
largely  on  theories  worked  out  in  the  class 
room,  and  then  the  facts  were  gathered  to 
fit  the  theory. 


The   Nude  in  Art 

Superintendent  Rebok  of  Santa  Monica 
has  ordered  the  picture  of  the  Discus 
Thrower  removed  from  the  Santa  Monica 
copies  of  the  new  California  State  Sixth 
Reader  compiled  by  LeRoy  Armstrong, 
Southern  California  agent  for  the  American 
Book  Company. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for  several 
days  devoted  leading  columns  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  advisabil- 
ity of  giving  a  place  to  the  nude  in  art  in 
textbooks  intended  for  grammar  grade  chil- 
dren. 

Leading  school  officials  were  interviewed 
and  quoted.  Some  favored  and  some  con- 
demned Superintendent  Rebok's  action,  and 
thus  it  is  that  history  repeats  itself. 

In  his  letter  to  State  Superintendent 
Hyatt,  Mr.  Rebok  criticizes  not  the  moral 
effect  of  the  nude  in  art,  but  the  effect  of 
poor  workmanship  in  reproducing  a  great 
art  picture. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
w  hi  'le  matter. 

The  beauty  of  the  nude  in  art.  when  well 
reproduced,  rs  its  own  defense  against  mu- 
tilation or  sensual  suggestion,  but  when 
beauty  is  absent  in   the  reproduction,  as  is 


the  case  in  this  particular  piece  of  work 
done  by  the  state  printer,  then  it  is  that  the 
nude,  and  the  nude  alone,  forces  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  child  and  the  natural 
results  follow. 

Compare  the  pictures  found  in  the  new 
series  of  California  State  Readers  with  those 
found  in  other  school  books  and  you  will 
see  what  we  mean,  and  you  will  not  blame 
Superintendent  Rebok  for  protesting  as  he 
did.  Good  pictures,  well  reproduced,  cost 
money.  The  California  State  Printing  Of- 
fice is  to  blame  for  sending  out  such  a  poorly 
printed  book.  We  insist  on  the  best  in  good 
roads.  The  local  committees  insist  on  the 
best  in  school  houses  and  teachers.  Why 
should  we  stand  for  the  worst  in  text-book 

ma  kino-  ? 


Superintendent  W.  H.  Nichols  of  Palo 
Alto  has  succeeded  in  having  the  Mayfield 
and  Stanford  School  Districts  join  the  Palo 
Alto  High  School  District.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity trustees  will  give  from  20  to  30  acres 
of  land  for  99  years  at  the  nominal  rental 
of  $1.00  per  year. 


Paul  G.  Ward  has  resigned  as  President 
of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.  in  order  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  superintending  his  fine  high  school 
building.  Princioal  Locher  of  Maxwell  has 
been  elected  to  take  his  place  as  president 
of  the  association.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  at  Marysville  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 1. 


A.  H.  Mabley  of  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
arranged  to  conduct  a  Junior  College  in 
connection  with  the  Hiarh  School. 


John  S.  Osborne,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Long'  Beach  grammar  school  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Education,  has  become  a  representative  of 
Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  Mr.  Osborne  is  a 
man  of  fine  personality,  and  his  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  will  insure  success  in  his  new 
venture. 


The  L/niversity  of  California  has  en- 
rolled over  6,000  students  for  the  year  1916 
and  1917. 


Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  has  returned 
from  the  war  zone  in  Europe.  He  has 
been  in  demand  as  a  speaker  before  clubs, 
institutes,  general  audiences  and  students. 
Dr.  Barrows  not  only  understands  eco- 
nomic questions,  but  is  able  to  put  his 
ideas  across. 


Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels  recently  ar- 
ranged an  afternoon  in  honor  of  George 
Hamlin  Fitch,  formerly  literary  editor  of 
the  Chronicle.  Charles  K.  Field,  Bailey 
Millard,  George  Douglas,  Charles  Mills 
Gayley  and  Professor  Carruth  of  Stanford 
spoke  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Fitch's  work. 
The  greatest  book  Air.  Fitch  has  written 
is   entitled   "The   Comfort   of   Old    Books." 
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Fred  T.  Moore,  formerly  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Alameda,  and  who  gave 
the  Alameda  schools  a  splendid  reputation 
of  efficiency,  is  now  the  representative  of 
Row,    Peterson    &   Co.,    of    Chicago,    111. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Milton  Bradley 
&  Co.,  extend  sympathy  to  him  and  his 
children  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of 
Mrs.  Von  Nostrand.  All  who  knew  her 
pay  tribute  to  her  beautiful  character,  her 
fine    personality    and    cheerful    disposition. 


The  proposed  Butte  County  Charter  will 
provide  some  radical  legislation  for  the 
schools.  First,  the  charter  provides  a 
Board  of  School  Trustees  similar  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  This  Board  of  Trus- 
tees appoints  the  County  Superintendent. 
The  Superintendent  need  not  be  an  elector 
of  the  county,  but  must  have  had  five 
years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
or  administrator.  Also  provides  for  dep- 
uties, a  Board  of  Education,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, instead  of  by  the  school  trustees, 
as  at  present.  Professor  E.  I.  Miller  of 
the  Chico  State  Normal  was  chairman  of 
a  committee  composed  of  Irwin  Porsmore, 
Mr.    Robbins    and    Superintendent    Short. 


Superintendent  Chenoweth  of'  Kern 
County  celebrated  September  22  as  clean- 
up day.  The  superintendent  sent  out  post- 
ers asking  children  to  ask  their  parents  to 
come  to  school  on  clean-up  day  and  make 
the   day   a   community   affair. 


Caspar  W.  Hodgson  called  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education 
on  his  way  from  his  Mariposa  ranch  to 
New  York. 


Mr.  Baxter,  the  representative  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  has  been  traveling  in 
the   Northwest  in   the   interest. of   his   firm. 


The  Sequoia  Club,  of  which  Harr  Wag- 
ner is  president,  gave  a  dinner  to  Henry 
Miller,  the  actor  and  producer  of  plays,  at 
the  club  rooms  on  Saturday,  September  9. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  W. 
H.  Crane,  the  actor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Gottlob  of  the  Columbia  Theater,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Max  Sloss,  Jimmy  Swinnerton, 
the  cartoonist ;  W.  G.  Hartranft,  Edna 
Aiken    and    others. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  in  Kansas  City, 
February  26  to  March  2,   1917. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at 
Sacramento  on  September  25  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business.  Leroy 
Armstrong  appeared  before  the  board  and 
entered  into  an  interesting  discussion  on 
material  for  the  eighth  grade  reader  and 
threw  the  "Discus"  at  the  head  of  his 
critics.  It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  argue  against  the  need  of  clothes  for 
his  Greek  Athlete.  What  he  needs  is  an 
art    printer. 

*       *       * 

Margaret  Schallenberger  McNauarht,   the 


Commissioner  of  Elementary  Education  for 
California,  is  teaching  a  strong  and  helpful 
lesson  in  co-operation.  Superintendent  W. 
J.  Cagney  of  San  Benito  and  Superintend- 
ent Schultberg  of  Monterey  are  doing  a 
tremendous  work  for  the  rural  schools,  in 
getting  the  children,  parents  and  citizens 
to  co-operate.  The  State  of  California  will 
watch  with  eager  interest  the  work  in  the 
public  schools  in  these  two  counties  during 
the  next  few  years. 


Elizabeth     Snell,    appointment    secretary    of    Stanford 
University,    and    Mrs.    May    Cheney,    appointment 
secretary    of    the   University    of    California 
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A  GROUP  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
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Pearle  Rutherford,  Teresa  Rivara,  Perle  Sanderson,  Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  S.  B.  Wilson,  E.  W.  Lindsay,  S.  M.  Chaney,  A.  P.  Shibley,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  J.  E. 
Meadows.  Minerva  Ferguson,  F.  Brunhouse,  Mark  Keppel,  Craig  Cunningham,  Jas.  B.  Davidson,  John  L.  Dexter,  Mrs.  Anna  Porterfield,  Margaret  Sheehy,  Mrs.  Nettie  B. 
Harris,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hays,  Geo.  Schultzberg,  Lena  A.  Jackson,  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  R.  P.  Mitchell,  Irene  Burns,  Mrs.  Kate  L.  Donnelley,  Raymond  Cree,  Carolyne  M.  Webb, 
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THE   ANNUAL   CONVENTION 

City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools 

at  Lake  Tahoe,  August  23-26 


Sierras,  and  eternal  tents 
Of  snow   that   flash   over   battlements 
Of  mountains.     My  land  of  the  sun,  where 
White    storms    carouse    on    perfumed    air. 
— Joaquin   Miller. 


ventilation,  so  we  ventilate  their  grievance 
against  the  management  of  the  Tavern. 

The  convention  was  a  notable  one  from 
the  viewpoint  of  service.  The  superintend- 
ents talked,  worked  and  listened.  Edward 
Hyatt  was  happy  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, and  the  program  was  carried  out  in 
full.  The  discussions  lacked  fire,  but  were 
to  the  point  and  effective.  There  was  an 
entire  absence  of  the  old-time  friction,  sus- 
It  was  a  beautiful  ride  to  Lake  Tahoe.  picion  and  unfavorable  criticism.  The  ed- 
Tlie  editor  was  the  guest  of  W.  G.  Hart-  itors  were  boon  companions,  the  repre- 
ranft  in  his  new  high-powered  motor  car.  sentatives  of  the  book  publishing  houses 
"Through  the  rich  valleys,  across  the  foot-  were  received  for  just  what  they  stood  for, 
hills,  along  mountain  streams  into  the  high  the  promotion  of  the  most  useful  and  bene- 
Sierras,  and  then  down  again  where  hangs  ficial  adjunct  of  our  public  schools.  The 
suspended  the  wonderful  Lake  of  the  Sky.  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  fine.  Superin- 
Every  mile  that  the  spedometer  recorded  tendent  W.  J.  Cagney  acted  as  chairman 
had    incident    and    interest.      The    newness,      of  the  first  day,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clark  the  sec 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
LEGISLATION 

Mark  Keppel,   Chairman 

1.  Provide  that  teachers'  examinations  by- 
County  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  less  fre- 
quent. 

2.  Make  provision  for  State  and  county  aid 
for    junior    colleges. 

3.  Make  provision  for  removing  the  injustice 
now  inflicted  upon  school  districts  within  whose 
bounds   normal    training   schools    are    maintained. 

4.  Make  provision  for  securing  a  building  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  maintenance  fund  is 
now     secured    under     Section     1840. 

5.  Require  each  school  board  to  submit  an 
annual  budget  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  form  for  such  budget  to  be  Fiscal 
Form  No.  2  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education; 
and  request  the  State  superintendent  to  make 
his   annual   report  form   correspond   to  the   same. 

6.  A  special  committee  consisting  of  Sup- 
erintendents Barker,  Roncovieri  and  Davidson, 
has  been  appointed  to  study  Sections  1619  and 
1673    of    the    Political    Code    and    to    report    back 


the  bigness,  the  repose  and  blucness  of  the      ond    day,    and    Superintendent    Rhodes    of     ^  the". Ge^rTcomm^eSr  c^eTneeded 


mountains  were  an  ever-changing  source 
of  fascination  for  the  physical  senses  and 
an  exaltation  of  spirit.  At  the  Tavern  we 
struck  the  first  discordant  note.  The  beau- 
tiful environment  was  marred  on  account 
of  the  guests  being  crowded  into  roof 
rooms  with  not  sufficient  window  space  to 
properly  provide  air  for  the  lively  chip- 
munks.     The    superintendents    believe    in 


Pasadena    the    third    day. 

Discussions  were  conducted  on  many 
subjects.  A  few  of  the  most  important 
were:  "Junior  High  School,"  "Certifica- 
tion of  Teachers,"  "School  Houses,"  "Ju- 
nior College,"  "Codification  of  School 
Laws,"  Handling  of  Text  Books,"  "Retire- 
ment Salaries." 


in  these  two  sections  to  preserve  their  good 
provisions  and  yet  change  them  so  that  they 
will    not    hamper    educational    progress. 

7.  Change  the  law  so  that  it  will  punish 
properly  the  officials  -who  employ  persons  to 
teach    illegally. 

8.  Your  committee  will  endeavor  to  carry  in- 
to effect  the  recommendations  in  regard  to 
school  legislation  already  adopted  by  this  con- 
vention. 

9.  The  committee  has  not  had  time  to  consid- 
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er    all    proposed    or    desired    legislation,    but   will 
do    so   as    speedily    as    time    will    permit. 

10.     Your    committee    expects    to    confer    with 
committees     from     other     organizations     and     to 
secure    harmony    of    action    wherever    possible. 
Committee    on    Legislation 

Superintendents  Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles 
County,  chairman;  Alfred  Roncovieri,  San  Fran- 
cisco County;  A.  C.  Barker,  Oakland;  C.  C. 
Hughes,  Sacramento  City;  Jas.  B.  Davidson, 
Marin  County;  Harriet  Lee,  Yolo  County;  E. 
W.  Lindsay,  Fresno  County;  S.  M.  Chaney, 
Glenn  County;  H.  M.  Rebok,  Santa  Monica; 
Duncan  MacKinnon,  San  Diego;  Margaret  Shee- 
hy,  Merced  County;  J.  W.  Anderson,  San  Joa- 
quin County;  D.  T.  Bateman,  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty; T.  F.  Brownscombe,  Santa  Rosa;  Grace  C. 
Stanley   of   San    Bernardino   County. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the 
following     report: 

Resolutions 
James    E.    Reynolds,    Chairman 

The  convention  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
Superintendent .  Hyatt's  efforts  in  providing  an 
interesting  and  valuable  program,  and  extended 
its  approval  of  selecting  the  beauty  spots  of 
California  as  the  meeting  places  for  the  con- 
vention. It  further  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  management  of  Tahoe  Tavern.  Resolu- 
tions of  condolence  were  offered  on  the  death 
of  former  members  of  the  convention,  Superin- 
tendents Mrs.  Abrams  of  Butte  County,  Green- 
halgh  of  Amador  County,  and  "Delia  Fish  of 
Tehama    County. 

Other  resolutions  were  as  follows:  Resolved 
further    that: 

Free  Library 

The  service  of  the  county  free  library  to  the 
schools  has  been  of  such  value  that  we  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  all  the  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

School   Revenues 

Whereas,  the  present  revenues  are  inadequate 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
schools,  Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  convention  rec- 
ommend to  the  Legislature,  the  passage  of 
laws  whose  operation  will  provide  adequate  re- 
venues for  the  elementary  schools. 
Forest   Reserve   Fund 

A  protest  be  made  against  the  division  of 
the  school  money  received  from  the  Forest 
Reserve  Fund  and  that  a  telegram  to  this  effect 
be  sent  the  chairman  of  the  California  delega- 
tion. 

The   Smith-Hughes   Bill 

The  convention  of  City  and  County  Super- 
intendents approve  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  for  the  promotion  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  California  Congressional 
delegates. 

Music 

The  normal  schools  and  the  universities  of  the 
State  be  urged  to  make  better  provision  for 
training  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  of 
music. 

Committee    on    Resolutions 

Superintendents  Jas.  E.  Reynolds,  Ventura 
County,  chairman;  A.  C.  Olney,  Santa  Barbara; 
Jennie  Malaley,  Yuba  County;  G.  V.  Whaley, 
Vallejo;  W.  L.  Stephens,  Long  Beach;  C.  S. 
Price,  Santa  Cruz  County;  Teresa  Rivara,  Cala- 
veras County;  Nettie  B.  Harris,  Modoc  County; 
H.  P.  Short,  Oroville;  Fred  Brunhouse,  Lassen 
County;  Walter  H.  Nichols,   Palo  Alto. 


C.  F.  Scott,  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  was 
as  usual  the   life  of  the  social   functions. 

*  *       * 

The  superintendents  were  delighted  to 
meet  again  Mrs.  Kate  Donnelly,  the  su- 
perintendent of  Plumas  County.  After 
an  absence  of  twenty  years,  she  is  again 
director  of  the  educational  forces  of  Plu- 
mas Count}'. 

*  *       * 

Superintendent  Thompson,  the  author  of 
"Minimum  Essentials,"  is  superintendent 
of  Monrovia,  Cal.,  and  his  "Essentials" 
have  made  a  great  hit  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Pearle  Sanderson  of  Colusa  County 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  convention. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School  and  has  a  fine  repu- 
tation   as    superintendent    and    teacher. 


Raymond    Cree,    Superintendent,    Riverside    County,    Cal. 


Mrs.      Frances      Effinger      Raymond,      and      Miss      Elizabeth 
Adams  hypnotizing  the   chipmunks  at  Tahoe  Tavern 

Superintendent  Bateman  certainly  made 
the  hit  of  the  convention  with  his  effective 
illustration  of  the  proper  and  improper 
way  to   ventilate   school  houses. 

Maud    I.    Scroter,    Miss    Malaley,    Mrs. 
Cunningham    and     Mrs.     Porterfield     were 
among    the    new    superintendents    that    are 
making    records    as    superintendents. 
^       *       ^ 

There  was  great  rivalry  among  the  su- 
perintendents in  their  admiration  for  the 
charming  babies  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rice   and   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Osborn. 


Mrs.  M.  G.  Hyatt  and  her  three  charm- 
ing daughters  made  an  interesting  group 
on  all  occasions. 


A   snap    shot    of    Supt.    Champ    Price   of   Santa    Cruz   County 


Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond  and  her  chaperon, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  made  a  special 
study  of  chipmunks,  and  for  once  in  her 
career  the  Gregg  System  was  subordinated 
to  Mrs.  Raymond's  love  for  the  out-of- 
doors. 

*       *       * 

We  miss  the  fire  and  energy  and  keen 
analysis  of  Mark  Keppel  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  superintendents  on  several 
questions  tried  to  bait  him.  The  prob- 
lems, however,  were  too  technical  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  height 
of   unlimited    and    unrestricted    oratory. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Regan  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  was  special  delegate 
to  the  convention  in  the  interest  of  the 
Retirement   Salary  Act. 


A    snap    shot    of    Edward    Hyatt,    Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction,    at    Lake    Tahoe.      He    loves    the    outdoors, 
the    peace    of   the    woods    broods    over    him.      News- 
papers have  often  commented  on  his  likeness  to 
Abraham   Lincoln.   This   picture   shows   both 
a    suggestion    of    the    features    and    the 
spirit    of    Lincoln 
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W.    G.    Hartranft,    representative   of   the   Silver    Burdett    Co., 

publishers,    on    the    road    to    the    Convention    of    City 

and   County    Superintendents   at   Tahoe 


Arthur   Chamberlain,   taking  a   snap    shot   of   a  group    of 
visitors    to    Lake    Tahoe    Convention 


AN  INTERESTING  GROUP  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  W  HO  SUPPLY  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLICSCHOOLS 
Standing  left  to  right:  C.  C.  Van  Liew ;  George  Barnes;  S.  M.  Law;  E.  B.  Wickersham;  G.  H.  Chilcote ;  R.  C. 
Hamilton;  A.  A.  Betford;  J.  S.  Osborne;  C.  F.  Scott;  C.  E.  Wehn ;  W.  G.  Hartranft;  T.  C.  Morehouse;  R.  W.  Cod- 
dington;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Liew;  F.  E.  Cobler;  O.  H.  Baxter;  Fred  T.  Moore.  Sitting  left  to  right:  Harr  Wagner; 
F.  A.  Rice;  Mrs.  Rice;  L.  L.  Hill;  Mrs.  Hill;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Smith;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hartranft;  Mrs. 
W.   O.    Baker;    Miss   E.   M.   Willis;    S.    C.    Smith;    W.    O.    Baker.      The    sentry    in    the    distance    is    Anita    Chubbuck. 


Supt.    Thompson    of    Monrovia.    Cal.,    the    author   of    Thomp- 
son's "Minimum   Essentials" 


When  Mark  Keppel  thinks  he  is  right 
he  goes  ahead.  He  is  usually  right.  Where 
the  question  is  put.  up  to  the  judge  for  the, 
interpretation  of  the  law,  the  decision  is 
usually  on  the  side  of  Keppel.  In  the 
case  of  Blanchard  vs.  Keppel,  Keppel  ap- 
pealed from  the  judgment  of  the  Superior 
Court  exempting  applicants  for  the  pre- 
liminary certificate  from  paying  $2  fee. 
The  Appellate  Court  sustained  Keppel's 
appeal,  and  the  court  ordered  the  judgment 
of  the  Superior  Court  reversed  and  appli- 
cants for  the  preliminary  certificate  must 
pay  the  $2  fee. 

September  13,  1916,  Superintendent 
Hyatt  apportioned  $517,842.66  to  high 
schools.  This  makes  a  rate  of  $600  per 
school  and  $5.86  per  pupil  on  average 
daily  attendance,  and  $2,993,500  to  the 
elementary  schools,  or  $250  per  teacher. 
Job  Wood,  Jr.,  is  the  statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  fig- 
ures out  these  amounts  in  detail  for  the 
various   counties. 

*  *       * 

Professor  O.  J.  Kerns  of  the  University 
of  California  will  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  "Farm  Extension  Work"  in  the 
Normal  School  hall  at  Chico,  Cal.,  Novem- 
ber  17,   1916. 

*  *       * 

Ex-Superintendent  W.  P.  Cramsie  of 
Yuba  County  has  an  important  position  in 
the   high   school   at  San  Jose,   Cal. 

*  *       * 

State  Librarian  J.  L.  Gillis  has  done  a 
wonderful  work  with  the  State  Library. 
He  has  made  it  a  vital  wire  of  usefulness. 
With  the  help  of  Miss  Eddy  and  Mrs. 
Henshall  the  County  Library  system  is 
proving  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
education.  This  State  Library,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gillis,  is  the  real  pioneer 
of  social  justice. 

*  *       * 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  of  Plarvard  Uuniver- 
sity  and  Mrs.  Moore  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco on  their  way  back  to  Boston.  They 
spent  their  vacation  in  Southern  California. 
Dr.  Moore's  fame  '  as  a  man  who  thinks 
intelligently  and  with  an  open  mind  on 
educational   questions    is   steadily   growing. 


The  instructors  of  the  Trinity  County 
Institute  were  delayed  for  three  hours  by 
a  slight  accident  to  the  auto  stage  on  Fri- 
day, September  22,  near  the  school  house 
at  French  Gulch.  The  instructors  agreed 
to  visit  the  school  and  teach  the  children. 
It  was  so  ordered.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  the 
teacher,  was  quite  surprised,  but  willing. 
D.  R.  Augsburg  taught  drawing,  Job 
Wood,  Jr.,  arithmetic,  Harr  Wagner  Eng- 
lish and  Alice"  Anderson  on  "Free  County 
Library  Work."  The  children  were  re- 
sponsive and  delighted  with  the  innova- 
tion, and  were  quick  to  answer  questions. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  certainly  has  forty  pupils 
that,  for  intelligence,  health  and  bright- 
ness would  be  a  credit  to  any  community. 


C.  F.  Newkirk,  head  of  the  Educational" 
Department  and  director  of  the  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  Company,  Chicago,  died  September 
18,  1916.  The  educational  people  of  the 
United  States  held  him  in  high  esteem  and 
will  sincerely  regret  that  he  has  passed 
away. 


A    snap    shot    of    Mamie    Lang,    Superintendent    of    Tehama 
County,    and    Miss    Rivara    of    Calaveras    County 
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A    snap    shot    of    Trinity    County    Institute,    showing    Job    Wood,    Jr.,     D.     R.     Angsburg,     Mrs.     Elizabeth 

Gehm,     former     County     Superintendent     of     Schools;     Miss     Maud     I.     Scroter, 

Superintendent      of      Schools ;      Miss      Alice      Aderson,      County 

Librarian,    and  others   in   the   foreground. 


THE  TRINITY   COUNTY    INSTITUTE 

Superintendent  Maud  I.  Schroter  held 
her  institute  at  Weaverville,  September 
19,  20  and  21.  The  instructors  were  D.  R. 
Augsburg  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Nor- 
mal, drawing;  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  arithmetic, 
etc.,  and  Harr  Wagner,  English.  C.  F. 
Stern  delivered  a  witty,  clever  and  ef- 
fective speech  on  good  roads  to  the  teach- 
ers and  citizens.  The  institute  closed  with 
a  dance  on  Thursday  evening.  Special 
music   was   furnished. 

The  teachers  were  fine  listeners,  and 
showed  unusual  interest  in  the  institute. 
Miss  Alice  Anderson,  the  new  County  Li- 
brarian, was  present,  and  by  her  keen  in- 
terpretation of  the  needs  of  Trinity  Coun- 
ty and  her  adaptability  to  the  conditions 
under  which  she  works  there  will  be  no 
question  about  her  success.  The  people 
of  Weaverville  visited  the  institute  and 
helped  make  it  a  success.  We  will  hear 
much  of  the  progress  of  the  Trinity  Coun- 
ty schools  during  Miss  Schroter's  term. 
She  is  a  worker.  The  County  High  School 
has  established  a  dormitory,  and  new  roads 
will  bring  new  responsibilities  and  the 
teaching   force   will    respond. 

Here  is  Joaquin  Miller's  tribute  to  the 
Sierras  of  Trinity  County : 

"Where  mountains  repose  in  their  blueness, 

Where  the  sun   first  lands  in   his   newness, 

And   marshals  his  beams  and  his   lances, 

Ere  down  to  the  vale  he  advances 

With  visor  erect,  and  rides   swiftly 

On   the   terrible   night   in   his   way, 

And  slays  him,  and,   dauntless  and  deftly, 

Hews  out  the  beautiful   day 

With,  his  flashing  sword  of  silver." 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


A.  W.  TURPIN,  Proprietor 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS- 
ROOMS- 


-With  Detached  Bath 
-Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670— Ambulance  Night  or  Day 
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THE    MONTEREY    COUNTY    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE    HELD    AT    ASILOMAR 


THE    MONTEREY    COUNTY    TEACH- 
ERS'   INSTITUTE 

Superintendent  George  Schultzberg,  of 
Monterey  County,  arranged  a  fine  program 
and  held'  his  institute  at  Asilomar,  Septem- 
ber 11  to  15.  Instructors  and  officers  were 
as  follows : 

Instructors — Dr.  I.  W.  Howerth,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Dr.  Margaret  Schal- 
lenberger  McNaught,  Commissioner  Ele- 
mentary Schools;  Prof.  R.  S.  Holway,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Will  C.  Wood,  Com- 
missioner Secondary  Schools;  Wallace 
Hatch,  University  of  California;  W.  J.  Cag- 
ney. Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Be- 
nito County;  Prof.  J.  B.  Sears,  Stanford 
University;  llarr  Wagner,  editor  Western 
Journal  of  Education;  Mrs.  May  Dexter 
Henshall,  school  library  organizer,  Cali- 
fornia State  Library;  G.  A.  Bond,  princi- 
pal Santa  Cruz  High  School  ;-W.  W.  Price, 
Lake  Tahoe,  California;  Clyde  Blanchard, 
Standard  Commercial  School,  San  Fran- 
cisci  i. 

Music  conducted  by  Mrs.  Emmeretta 
Sybrandt. 

Officers — Ex-Officio  President,  George 
Schultzberg;  Vice-Presidents,  James  Force, 
L.  W.  Wimberly,  Sarah  Wayland  ;  Secre- 
tary, Joseph  Frye;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Grace  Widemann;  Reporters,  Charles  A. 
Glover.   Will  J.  Crook.    Iva   Suiter. 

Committees — Resolutions,  James  Mcin- 
tosh, Chairman;  J.  II.  Graves,  .Miss  J.  G. 
Bonham,  J.  Perry  Ratzell,  Mrs.  .Marie 
Zmina,  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Lowe.  Introduc- 
tion :    All  the  teachers. 

There  were  several  novel  and  interesting 
features  of  the  institute.  Prof.  K.  S.  Hol- 
way and  W.  W.  Price  of  Palo  Alio  and 
Fallen  Leaf  Lake  took  the  teachers  on 
special  field  excursions.  Prof.  J.  B.  Sears 
emphasized  the  work  of  the  consolidation 
of  schools  which  has  been  accomplished 
'  so  successfully  in  several  cases  in  Mon- 
terey County  by  Superintendent  Schultz- 
berer. 


Dr.  McNaught,  who  arrived  late  on  ac- 
count of  her  motor  car  breaking  down, 
gave  a  delightful  heart-to-heart  talk  on 
music  co-operation  and  the  Blue  Bulletin. 
She  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  as 
many   of   her   pupils    were    in    the    audience 


Geo.    Schultzberg;    Superintendent    of    Schools    of    Monterey 
County.      The    leader    in    the    consolidation    of    schools, 
co-operation    of    parents    and    teachers    and    raising 
the    standard    of    the    rural    school 


there  was  added  inspiration  and  enthu- 
siasm in  her  talk.  Her  comments  on  Su- 
perintendent Cagney  and  Superintendent 
Schultzberg  were  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Mrs. 
.May  Dexter  Henshall  and  Anne  Hadden 
gave  much  interesting  information  about 
the  Free  County  Library  plan.  Will  S. 
Wood  was  present  for  several  addresses 
and  his  talks  were  inspiring  and  helpful 
to    the    teachers.      Superintendent    Cagney 


gave  an.  effective  address  and  the  teachers 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation.  Mr. 
Cagney  talks  on  his  everyday  experience 
with  school  work,  and  the  teachers  were 
certainly   interested. 

The  teachers  were  delighted  with  Asil- 
omar and  voted  to  hold  the  institute  of 
1917  at  the  same  place.  Asilomar  is  under 
the  direction  of  the'  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There 
are  improvements,  including  hall,  dormi- 
tories, administration  building,  etc.,  cost- 
ing over  $100,000.  The  following  poem  is 
descriptive  of  the  place.  It  is  the  official 
song  of  Asilomar : 

ASILOMAR,  I  SING  OF  THEE 
Tune:     "He   Lifted    Me" 

Asilomar,    we   sing   of   thee, 

Among  the  pines,  beside  the  sea, 
Where  ocean  breezes  full  and  free, 
In   love   sweep  over  thee. 
Chorus 

Our    voices    raise, 
Asilomar ! 

And  thee  we   praise, 
Asilomar ! 

Thy  shadowed  ways 

Where    laughter   plays, 

Oh,  happy  days,  • 

Asilomar! 
From  hill  and  plain  in  joy  we  came 
To  sing  the  glory  of  thy  name ; 
To  learn  the  magic  of  thy  face 
In   hope,   Asilomar. 
We   lift   our  voices   ere  the   day 
Has   swept  the  mists   of   night   away ; 
In   happiness  we  sing  and  pray, 
Oh,  blest  Asilomar! 
When   shadows  of  the   evening  fall, 
The  wood  fire  leaps  and  voices  call 
In   love,   we  give   to   Him   our  all 
To   Him,  Asilomar! 
When  we  have  left  this  ocean  shore 
Where  souls  of  ours  have  learned  to  soar, 
And  we  shall  know  thy  trees  no  more — 
Farewell,   Asilomar ! 
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NEW  ADOPTIONS  BY  THE 

New  York  Board  of  Education 

FOR  1917-1919 

SPANISH 

MacDonald's  Spanish    Commercial    Reader $1.00 

MacDonald's  Spanish-English    and     English-Spanish 

Commercial    Dictionary 1.50 

SHORTHAND 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictation    Instructor $  .85 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary     1.50 

TYPEWRITING 

Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training $  .40 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during  the  year  1916-1917  ONLY  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of 
Shorthand  will  be  taught  in  Columbia  University. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a  free  corresponding  course  for  teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    -    $2,000,000.00 

ASSETS  OVER     -     -     $24,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children   Have   Bank 
Accounts  With  Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on   Northern   Electric   Ry. 

Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 

leaving  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  m. 

and  4 :40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion  Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


This  is  the  only  desk  o£ 
its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
the  most  economical  school 
desk  made.  Standards  are 
made  of  electrically  welded 
tubular  steel,  gun  metal  fin- 
ish, absolutely  free  from 
rough  joints  and  bacteria 
pockets.  Woods  are  of  rock 
maple,  carefully  finished.  En- 
tirely free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  common  to 
cast  iron  or  angle  steel 
desks.  Guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  a  lifetime. 
Adopted  by  leading  school 
boards  as  the  most  econom- 
ical and  only  satisfactory 
desk  now  made.  Write  for 
descriptive    catalog. 


The    WEBER 
TUBULAR    STEEL 
COMBINATION 
SANITARY   DESK 


San  Francisco 
365-367  MARKET  STREET 

ALSO-VOR.THWEST  SCHOOL  FURN  TURE  CO 


WEBER  &  CO 

Sole  Distributors 
Reno,  Nevada 


Los  Angeles 
512  SO.  BROADWAY 
216  THIRD  STREET,    'ORTLAND,  ORE. 
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A  TRIBUTE 

The  spirits  of  the  truly  great  never  die. 
They  send  their  influence  in  ever  widening 
circles  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  humanity. 
The  spirit  of  Cora  E.  Lamb  will  have  its 
resurrection  many  times  over  in  its  reac- 
tion upon  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  Always  guiding  and  inspiring 
those  who  were  near  her,  she  shrank  from 
praise  and  wanted  no  other  reward  than 
the  knowledge  that  a  wavering  soul  had 
been   placed  on   the   right  path. 

Teaching  was  her  life-work  and  to  this 
public  service  she  gave  of  herself  without 
reserve.  The  word  teacher,  Miss  Lamb 
glorified.  Her  work  was  the  kind  that  is 
worth  while,  the  sort  that  honors  the  pro- 
fession and  lifts  the  calling  above  those 
who  serve  for  pay.  Back  of  her  teaching 
was  a  life  of  principle,  of  high  ideals  and 
of  justice,  and  by  her  fairness  and  fidelity 
she  made  and  moulded  character. 

The  same  keen  sense  of  care  for  the  wel- 
fare and  rights  of  others  which  made  her 
so  successful  in  her  schoolroom,  made  her 
no  less  eminent  in  the  fraternity  of  teach- 
ers. She  had  a  high  conception  not  only 
of  the  mission  but  of  the  duty  of  the 
teacher.  She  was  intensely  democratic  in 
her  spirit  and  progressive  in  her  ambitions, 
and  was  constantly  alert  to  the  necessity 
of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  classroom 
teachers  whom  she  knew  from  her  years 
of  experience  to  be  the  hardest  worked 
and  poorest  paid,  yet  upon  whom  the  heav- 
iest burden  of  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  public  schools  must 
always  rest. 

She  has  been  actively  interested  in  our 
City  Teachers'  Club  since  its  organization, 
serving  on  the  Executive  Board  for  several 
years  and  on  numerous  committees.  Espe- 
cially was  she  interested  in  better  school 
legislation,  and  for  four  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, where  she  represented  the  elementary 
teachers  with  so  much  ability  that  to  her, 
perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  prson,  is 
due  the  wider  recognition  that  is  being  ac- 
corded to  the  importance  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  ability  of  the  elementary 
teacher. 

Association  with  Miss  Lamb  meant  a 
broader  view  of  all  questions ;  a  growth  in 
grappling  with  great  problems;  a  keener 
appreciation  of  childhood,  its  needs  and  the 
way  to  meet  them ;  a  warmer  spirit  to- 
wards others,  and  a  development  in  the 
sterling  qualities  of  character.  These  qual- 
ities made  her  influence  great.  That  this 
influence  may  dwell  with  its  benediction 
long  and  widely  on  the  educational  system 
of  which  she  was  a  part  is  the  highest 
wish  one  can  send  after  her. 

ANNA   K.   HALLOCK. 

The  editor  adds  his  tribute  to  the  above. 
Miss  Lamb  taught  in  San  Diego  when  he 
was  superintendent  of  schools,  and  knew 
that  her  unselfish  ambition  was  to  estab- 
lish high  professional  standards. 


GHOSH'S  WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

190  PAGES,  CLOTH,  PRICE  48c 

A  very  popular  supplementary  reader  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Read  and  re-read  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pupils. 

Highly   regarded   by   principals   and  superintendents   as   shown   by   the   fol- 
lowing comments: 

"It's  fine."— J.   D.  Sweeney,  Supt,   Red   Bluff. 

"I  read  it  with  my  nine-year-old  boy;  we  enjoyed  it." — Roy  Cloud,  County  Super- 
intendent,   San    Mateo    County. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  book." — Miss  Selden  Sturges,  Principal  Emerson  School, 
San  Francisco. 

"I  tried  it  on  my  four-year-old  niece.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she." — A.  J. 
Hamilton,    Principal    of    Washington    School,   Berkeley. 

"The  children  enjoy  it  very  much." — Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  Franklin  School, 
San  Francisco. 

"It  gives  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupils." — Miss  T.  T.  Spencer,  Principal  Emer- 
son   School,    San    Francisco. 

"It  is  instructive  and  holds  the  deepest  interest  of  the  children." — Miss  Fannie  Martin, 
Principal   Marshall  School,  San  Francisco. 

"It  stands  in  a  class  all  to  itself." — H.   C.   Petray,    Principal   of   Grant   School,    Oakland. 

"The  children  are  delighted  with  it." — Miss  B.  J.  Barrows,  Principal  Hillside  School, 
Berkeley. 

"Has  afforded  great  pleasure  to  my  boys  and  girls." — Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith,  Principal 
Palmetto    Heights    School,    Sacramento. 

"A  very  desirable  addition  to  our  school  library." — J.  B.  Monlux,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 

"Delightfully  written  and  highly  instructive." — A.  C.  Wheat,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Los    Angeles    County. 

ORDER  A  SET  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 


Visit 
Beautiful 
Lake  Tahoe 


\**4\     SUNSET      \"  < 

(OGDEN  &  SHASTA) 

ROUTES 


and  the 

TAHOE      COUNTRY 

Enjoy  the  lure 
and  invigoration 
of  the  Mountains 

CAMPING 

TRAMPING  '    ' 

FISHING 

BOATING 

Comfortable  Hotels 
and  Cottages — Meals 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares 

For  Illustrated  Folder,  Fares  and  Train  Service  Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 
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TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of   them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and   Enlarging. 

Fresh  Films  Always  in  Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,   Fountain  Pens, 

Stationery  and   Leather   Goods 

Mail  Orders  Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


[fl      THE    AMERICAN    CRAYON    COMPANY 


;i!!^,v:'sy»u:'i;' 


Samples   Free  to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 


PHOTOPLAY  THEATRE* 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &   Dahnken   Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between  20th  and  21st 


I 


NEW  MISSION  THEATRE 

MISSION  STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED  FILMS 


SPECIAL  SALE 

All    $30.00      SUITS  $20.00 

Our  $35.00                 REDUCED  $25.00 

$40.00                                         TO  $30.00 

ORDER  YOUR  SUIT  NOW  AND  SAVE 

MONEY 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 
2nd  Floor  West  Bank  Bldg.,  830  Market  St. 

Open   Tuesday  and   Saturday   Evenings 

Until   10  P.  M. 

Corner  of  Ellis  San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  SUMMER 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTS: 

SALESMANSHIP,  by  Hoover;  for  your  commercial  department. 
LABORATORY    LESSONS    IN    GENERAL   SCIENCE,   by   Brownell. 
ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA,    SECOND    YEAR   COURSE,    by    Cajori    &    Odell; 

continues  the  first  year  course,  with  practical   problems. 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  by  Towne;  for  beginners  in  Sociology. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  GRADES: 

Large:  OLD  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  READERS  (Everychild  Series);  an  ex- 
cellent supplementary  second   reader. 

Large:  A  VISIT  TO  THE  FARM  (Everychild  Series);  for  intermediate  grades. 

IDEAL   CATHOLIC   FOURTH    READER;  an  addition  to  a  popular  series. 

Kinne  &  Cooley:  FOOD  AND  HEALTH;  the  first  of  a  series  on  home  economics 
for  rural  schools. 

TOR  TEACHERS: 

Hall-Quest:    SUPERVISED    STUDY $1.25 

Bigelow:   LARGER  SEX   EDUCATION $1.25 

Starch:    EDUCATIONAL    MEASUREMENTS $1.25 

The  Macmillan  Company 

565  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western   Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 
GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS 


They're  guaranteed  by  the  makers  to  give 
twenty  years'  efficient  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice in  regulating  and  controlling  daylight 
and  ventilation. 

They  make  possible  an  adjustment  of  light 
to  the  exact  intensity  required,  which  is 
impossible  by  other  window  shading  de- 
vices. 

They're   less   expensive  in  the  end. 


Ask  us  for  a  specimen  copy  of  the  Twenty-Year-Guarantee  and  also   for 

our  illustrated  booklet. 

— Manufactured  By — 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 


2700  LONG  BEACH  AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Reno,  Nevada 


E.  C.  BOYNTON 

BOYNTON 


A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

EASTERLY  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  18SS  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  .  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway   1919;    Home  A-1840.  Kearny  5959 
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ilie  stadium   of  the  College  of  the   City  of  New   York,  July  4th,    1916,  where   elementary  pupils   of   the   New   York   City 
ols  gave  a  demonstration  of  Folk  Dancing  and   Physical   Training   for   National   Educational   Association   Delegates. 

THIS  EXHIBITION  WAS  GIVEN  WITH  THE  AID  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
GRAFONOLAS  AND  COLUMBIA  RECORDS.  THE  LEADING  EASTERN  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS  STANDARDIZE  ON 
COLUMBIA    GRAFONOLAS    AND    EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS. 

SUPERINTENDENTS,  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS,  GRADE  TEACHERS,  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  TEACHERS,  AND  PLAYGROUND  DIRECTORS  ARE  GIVING  THEIR 
UNQUALIFIED  ENDORSEMENT  TO  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  GRAFONOLAS  AND  CO- 
LUMBIA EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS. 

WE  WILL  ARRANGE  TO  DELIVER  A  COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA  (ANY  SCHOOL 
TYPE  YOU  PREFER)  WITH  SUFFICIENT   EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS   FOR  A 
FEW  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

YOU   MUST   KNOW   FOR  YOURSELF  THE  INSPIRATIONAL,  DISCIPLINARY  AND 
TEACHING  POSSIBILITIES  OF 

Columbia  School  Grafonolas  and 
Columbia  Educational   Records 

NEW  SCHOOL  RECORDS  READY  FOR   THE  FALL  SEMESTER.    SEND  NAME  AND  AD- 
DRESS  FOR    EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE,  OR  ASK  YOUR  NEAR- 
EST COLUMBIA  DEALER. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
WOOLWORTH    BLDG.  NEW  YORK 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   T.   Du  Four,   Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President.  Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary.      Meeting,    Marysville,    Oct.    31    to    Nov.    2. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  T.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,  President;  E.  W.  Lindsay,  Fresno,  Secretary. 
I  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California    Federation    of    School    Women's    Clubs,     Miss 
Ethelind     M.     Bonney,     Stockton,     President;     Miss     Alma 
L  Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
|   Schools. 

State     Board     of     Education,     E.     P.     Clarke,     President; 
Mrs.    O.    Shepard    Barnum,    Charles    A.    Whitmore,    M.    B. 
Harris,    Marshall    De    Motte,    Mrs.    Agnes    Ray,    George    W. 
Stone. 
, — 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be  brief   and   interesting.) 


Schoolmasters'  Banquet 

Let  me  see,  did  I  ever  give  an  account  in 
this  column  of  a  meeting  of  the  California 
Schoolmasters'  Club  in  San  Francisco?  No? 
Well,  that's  a  pity.  Since  most  of  my 
readers  are  ladies,  they  will  probably  be 
interested  in  knowing  just  exactly  how  the 
men    teachers    do    behave    when    they    are 

'i  away     by     themselves,     with     the     lid     off. 

!   This  will  be  a  true  narrative,  with  none  of 

!  the  facts  withheld.  No  efforts  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  of  the  teacher's  profession  to 
suppress  certain  matters  have  had  any  ef- 
fect. Neither  money  nor  social  advance- 
ment can  swerve  me  from  the  path  of  duty. 
I  shall  tell  the  whole  story  without  fear 
or  favor,  just  as  it  happened. 

The  banquet  occurred  last  Saturday 
evening  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  at  the  old 
Poodle  Dog  Restaurant,  on  Bush  Street. 
It  cost  each  member  of  the  club  a  dollar 

;  and  other  persons  two  dollars.  When  I 
arrived   there   was   a   big  crowd   of   fellows 

]  from  round  about  the  bay  and  from  sur- 
rounding points,  such  as  Santa  Rosa,  San 
Jose,     Richmond.       Richard     D.     Faulkner, 

I  the  veteran  secretary  of  the  Club,  sat  by  a 
table  at   the   door,   inexorably   exacting  tri- 

i  bute  of  all  who  entered  there.     The  great 

|   banquet  hall  was  filled  with  tables  and  the 

■  tables  were  filled  with  men.  Many  of  them 
were  in  evening  dress,  but  many  more  were 
in  sack  coats  and  ashes,  of  -as  many  colors 
as  Joseph's  justly  celebrated  garment. 
Thus,  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  his- 
tory and  antiquity,  going  clear  back  to  the 

»  respectable  Joseph,  thousands  of  years  ago. 
The  swallow-tail  and  tuxedo  fellows  did 
not  seem  abashed  at  the  contrast,  how- 
ever, and  I  must  say  they  bore  themselves 
with  admirable  composure.  Of  course,  too, 
they  had  the  backing  of  the  waiters,  of 
whom  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 


French  variety  dancing  around  under  foot 
all  the  time.  Some  of  them  were  large 
and  fat  and  some  were  small  and  skinny, 
but  everyone  was  in  correct  evening  at- 
tire— the  waiters,  I  mean. 

When  we  first  sat  down,  a  plate  of 
oysters  on  the  half  shell  confronted  each 
individual.  We  ate  them  at  once  with  cute 
little  oyster  forks,  while  the  waiters  passed 
round  crackers  around.  Dishes  of  olives 
and  radishes  sat  here  and  there  in  un- 
studied attitudes,  and  baskets  of  grapes, 
pears,  apples  and  bananas  disported  them- 
selves in  a  decorative  way.  The  baskets 
were  shaped  like  automobiles,  chariots, 
aeroplanes  and  wagons. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    DUTIES    OF    AN 
AMERICAN    CITIZEN? 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  not  only  to  obey  the  laws 
but  to  exercise  the  right  of  franchise.  No 
citizen  of  this  country  is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  our  government  who  neglects 
to  prepare  and  inform  himself  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  cast  an  intelligent  and 
honest  vote  on  men  seeking  election  or  on 
public  measures  submitted  to  him  for  adop- 
tion. No  one  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  our 
government  as  a  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  who  does  not  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  there  take  his 
part  in  the  election  of  public  officers  and 
in  voting  upon  public  questions,  or  who 
does  not  vote  honestly  and  for  the  best 
interests   of  the  country. 

Nor  does  a  man  his  duty  by  his  country 
or  himself  who  encourages  or  countenances 
in  any  way,  whether  in  public  office  or  in 
private  life,  dishonesty,  graft,  shirking  and 
inefficiency. 

(The  above  was  printed  on  25,000  cards, 
and  300  posters  and  circulated  through  the 
S.  F.  School  department  before  election  by 
the  Congress  of  Mothers  with  the  permission  of 
the   Board  of  Edcuation.) 

By  this  time,  such  was  our  promptness 
and  energy,  the  oysters  had  all  faded 
away  from  their  half  shells,  and  the  wait- 
ers carried  away  the  sad  remains,  substitut- 
ing therefor  a  cup  of  thick,  white,  gravy- 
like soup.  The  cook  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  the  cover  of  the  pepper 
box  lose  off  while  preparing  this,  so  it  was 
a  trifle  too  hot  to  eat,  though  'twould  have 
made  an  admirable  poultice  for  a  cold  on 
the  chest.  Next  came  a  piece  of  fish,  cov- 
ered with  an  abundance  of  rich  and  deli- 
cious sauce — tasting  of  cheese,  mushrooms, 
bacon,  olive  oil  and  everything  nice.  This 
was  universally  enjoyed  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  handsome  beef- 
steak— or  was  it  roast  beef?  By  this  time, 
my  senses  were  reeling  somewhat,  and  I'm 
not  quite  sure. 


This  will  introduce  the  subject  of  strong 
drink,  which  I  would  like  to  avoid,  did  not 
truth  and  candor  compel  me  to  divulge 
the  story.  Long  rows  of  bottles  stood  on 
the  tables,  so  that  everyone  could  reach 
them.  They  were  filled  with  a  clear  li- 
quor, almost  resembling  spring  water.  Pro- 
fessor Terman  of  Stanford  University  sat 
on  my  right  and  Professor  Boone  of  the 
University  of  California  sat  at  my  left. 
Professor  Terman,  early  in  the  meal, 
reached  for  the  nearest  bottle,  poured  out 
a  half  glass,  drank  it,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  me.  Then  he  reached  over  for  my 
bottle  and  sampled  that.  He  seemed 
vaguely   uneasy   about   something. 

Professor  Boone  reached  for  a  bottle, 
poured  out  some  and  tasted  it.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  puzzled  air.  "Tastes  like 
spring  water,"  says  he,  "pure  and  unadul- 
terated." Sure  enough,  it  was  spring 
water,  all  around  the  table.  This  discovery 
was  so  embarrassing  that  I  reached  over 
myself  for  a  siphon  of  soda-water  directly 
in  front  of  my  place,  and  ignorantly  pressed 
the  lever  too  hard.  The  stuff  fizzed  out  so 
violently  that  it  splashed  all  over  all  three 
of  us.  This  gave  us  something  else  to 
think  about  and  the  embarrassment  passed 
away   satisfactorily. 

Then  the  sweating  waiters  removed  the 
roast  beef — or  the  beefsteak,  as  the  case 
may  be — and  brought  on  a  succulent  patty, 
of  sweetbreads,  very  rich  and  nourishing. 
At  this  point  I  said  .to  myself,  "Steady, 
now,  old  man,  put  on  the  brakes  and  hold 
hard.  Enough  is  a  plenty,  and  you've 
had  a  big  meal  already."  I  resolved  not 
to  eat  the  next  course,  which  would  na- 
turally be  the  dessert,  and  then  polished  off 
the  patty  plate.  The  waiter  took  it  away 
and  in  due  time  came  back  with  half  a 
chicken,  tender  and  delicious — and  string 
beans,  done  to  a  turn — and  other  fixins,  for 
a  square  meal.  And  there  I  sat,  helplessly 
full  of  the  subtsance  of  things  gone  before. 
From  this  point  on  my  mind  totters.  I 
seem  to  remember  a  nightmare  of  swiftly 
advancing  waiters  in  dress  suits,  armed 
with  striped  icecream,  cakes,  black  coffee 
and  the  like,  but  I'm  not  sure.  I  seem  to 
recall  great  numbers  of  intelligent,  scholar- 
ly men,  men  with  Dr.'s  and  Prof.'s  before 
their  names,  and  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s  and 
D.P.'s  after  them — gobbling  every  vestige- 
of  this  amazing  succession  of  victuals — 
and  then  again  I  don't  recall  anything.  My 
mind  is  a  blank. 

But  wait.  I  nearly  went  to  sleep  before 
chronicling  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
affair.  The  president  of  the  Club  is  Dr.  O. 
P.  Jenkins,  the  witty  and  delightful  biolo- 
gist of  Stanford.  The  toastmaster  was  Will 
C.  Wood,  the  clear-cut,  gracious  Commis- 
sioner of  Schools.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange,  the  veteran  dean  of 
the  Educational  Department  at  Berkeley, 
and  all  the  speeches  circled  about  his  head. 

Professor  Cubberley  of  Stanford  made  a 
fine,  genial  talk  on  Dr.  Lange's  services  to 
the  cause  of  education  during  the  past  ten 
years  and  his  probable  work  in  the  same 
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direction  for  the  coming  ten  years.  The 
changes  inward  liberalizing  university  re- 
quirements,  the  rise  of  the  junior  high 
ool  and  the  maintenance  of  high  stan- 
dard- for  secondary  school  certification 
were  largely  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Dr.    Lange. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone  of  the  University 
I  alifornia  followed  with  an  eloquent 
little  address  describing  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  and  Dr.  Lange's  work 
and  encouragement  in  the  enterprise. 

Then  came  Lange  himself  in  his  char- 
acteristic vein,  humorous  and  yet  earnest, 
outlining  his  hopes  and  Ids  fears  and  his 
intentions  for  the  years  to  come.  He  was 
en  a  rousing  ovation  by  the  200  guests, 
one  that  will  linger  long  in  his  ears.  Noth- 
ing is  sweeter  to  a  human  being  than  the 
confidence  and  respect  and  appreciation  of 
his  fellows,  especially  if  it  comes  during 
his  life  time  rather  than  on  his  tombstone. 
Wherefore.   Dr.   Lange  is  thrice  blest. 

Here,  then,  is  the  end  of  my  disclosures 
concerning  this  affair.  If  you  have  been 
to  read  thus  far,  through  hope  of  some- 
thing livelier,  I  can  only  say  that  virtue  is 
its  own  reward  and  you  have  probably 
been  much  improved  by  the  exercise. 

Mold  on,  there  was  one  thing  more,  to 
my  mind  the  most  fiendish  of  all.  After 
the  Club  adjourned,  'twas  almost  11  o'clock 
at  night  and  I  fell  in  with  a  group  of 
school  men  to  walk  to  the  ferry.  On  the 
way.  we  Stopped  at  a  restaurant  and  had 
another  square  meal  of  crackers,  bread  and 
malodorous  cheese!  We  caught  the  mid- 
night boat  and  there  we  parted.  So  far  as 
1  know-,  the  poor  fellows  had  to  starve  till 
breakfast   next   morning. 

GOOD  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

Sherman  Institute  is  an  Indian  School  at 
Riverside,  California,  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  700  Indian  children.  They  are  ed- 
ucated, fed  and  clothed  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

The  academic  course  covers  work  of  about 
i lie  first  two  years  of  high  school.  The  in-, 
dustrial  course  for  girls  is  practical  training. 
in  conking,  sewing,  general  housekeeping 
and  nursing.  The  boys  receive  instruction 
in  agriculture,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  en- 
gineering, masonry,  printing,  and  shoe  and 
harness  making.  A  complete  industrial 
course  is  provided  covering  all  these 
branches  and  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  are 
receiving  a  practical  education.  Students 
are  in  attendance  from  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico.  Nevada,  and  Utah. 

While  this  is  a  Federal  institution,  it  is 
located  in  the  State  of  California  and  should 
be  more  largely  attended  by  pupils  from 
this  State.  There  i-  an  Indian  population 
in  this  State  of  over  16,000.  The  last  Fed- 
<  r.-i  1  census  -bowed  only  57  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren   .i       1 1  age  in  school.     These  Indians 

are  a  permanent  population  of  the  State  and 

should  be  made  g 1  citizens.     All  of  these 

children  of  school  age  should  have  school 
privileges,  a-  it  is  better  to  educate  them  to 
lie  useful,  industrious  citizens  than  to  per- 
mit them  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ignor- 
ance, and  eventually  become  a  burden  on 
the  ci immunity. 

Tin-  school  i-  furnishing  a  practical  edu- 
cation for  these  children,  and  the  people  of 
the  Siate  of  California  should  encourage  the 
Indian-  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded.  The  teachers  of  the  public 
chools  can   do  a  great   deal   to  bring  these 


advantages  to  the  attention  of  the  Indians 
and  should  encourage  them  to  attend  if 
they  are  eligible  for  enrollment.  Any  In- 
dian pupil  in  good  health  who  is  in  the 
fourth  grade,  or  14  years  of  age,  may  be 
enrolled. 

Teachers  in  localities  where  there  are  In- 
dian settlements  should  assist  these  Indian 
young  people  to  get  the  best  education  pos- 
sible. They  need  industrial  training,  and 
this  is  an  opportunity.  Information  regard- 
ing the  school  and  qualifications  for  enroll- 
ment may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr. 
F.  M.  Conser,  the  superintendent.  He  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  an  interesting  man  to  deal 
with.  He  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  oth- 
ers of  like  mind. 

*      *      * 

THE  CAUSE  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Western  Journal 
of  Education  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the 
elementary  school  teacher  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  elementary  education.  This  Journal 
realizes  the  hasic  fact  that  unless  a  firm  founda- 
tion is  laid  in  the  lower  grades  there  can  be  no 
efficient  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  our  civilization  is  threatened.  It  is 
to  the  lower  grade  teacher,  then,  we  must  look 
for  right  beginnings.  It  is  this  great  army  of 
consecrated  women  that  is  shaping  the  destinies 
of  this  nation.  These  good  people  are  coming  to 
realize  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  them 
and  arc  organizing  themselves  into  co-operative 
associations  that  they  may  the  better  serve  the 
cause  to  which  they  have  dedicated  their  lines. 
The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club  is  one  of 
these  organizations.  It  is  with  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  the  editor  publishes  in  this  issue  the 
initiatory  article  by  Miss  Wilhelmina  Van  de 
Goorberg,  grade  teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  and  an  efficient  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club.  It  is  hoped  that 
Miss  Van  de  Goorberg  will  find  time  in  her  busy 
life  to  present  each  month  some  phase  of  ele- 
mentary school  work  from  the  grade  teacher's 
point   of   view. — Editor. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  TEACHERS' 
CLUB 

By  Wilhelmina  Van  de  Goorberg 
The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club, 
Incorporated,  is  a  vigorous  organization  of 
more  than  a  thousand  members.  Only  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  eligible  to  active 
membership.  The  club  does  not  exist  for 
social  intercourse  only,  nor  yet  for  study 
only,  but  it  has  the  same  broad  scope  as 
any  professional  organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  and  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  it  keeps  in 
touch  with  matters  of  general  human  wel- 
fare ;  through  its  public  affairs  section,  it 
studies  important  proposed  legislation,  es- 
pecially that  which  relates  to  children  and 
public  schools ;  through  its  educational  de- 
partment, it  brings  the  members  in  touch 
with  lecturers,  writers  and  musicians  of 
note.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  make  requests 
of  the  city  Board  of  Education  when  its 
study  of  a  certain  situation  seemed  to  point 
to  such  a  course,  and  its  requests  have  in- 
variably been  courteously  considered  and 
usually  granted. 

The  club  was  organized  seven  years  ago. 
A  form  of  government  was  worked  out 
that  was  both  democratic  and  thoroughly 
practical.  The  active  management  of  its 
affairs  is  carried  on  by  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  the  officers  (elected  by  the 
membership)  and  the  heads  of  important 
-landing  committees.  In  order  that  this 
board  might  have  constant  and  close  inter- 
course with  the  members,  a  membership 
committee  was  provided  for.  This  commit- 
tee consists  of  one  member  from  each 
school  building,  elected  by  the  members 
there.  It  meets  with  the  board  of  directors 
monthly,  when  all   matters  of  business  are 


laid  before  it,  and  free  discussion  is  in- 
dulged in.  Any  member  may  be  present 
at  these  meetings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
membership  committee  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  members  at  their  buildings,  and 
to  report  back  their  wishes  to  the  board  of 
directors  on  any  matter  that  the  board 
wishes  further  advice  upon.  In  addition  to  J 
this  means  of  communication,  the  board  of ■] 
directors  publishes  a  monthly  Bulletin, 
which  contains  full  details  of  all  club  activi- 
ties. This  Bulletin  has  one  especially  valu- 
able feature.  It  contains  a  brief  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Board  of 
Education,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Education  member,  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend all  public  meetings  of  this  body.  Mucli 
important  information  on  school  matters 
that  is  not  accurately  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, or  not  reported  in  them  at  all,  is 
thus  conveyed  to  club  members. 

The  club  has  beautiful  and  spacious  quar- 
ters in  the  new  Trinity  Building,  consist- 
ing of  an  office,  reception  room,  tea  room 
and  kitchen. 

A  YOUTHFUL  CYNIC 

Teacher — Now,  children,  what  is  it  we 
want  most  in  the  world  to  make  us  per* 
fectly  happy?  ' 

Bright  Youngster — The  things  we  ain't 
got. 

THEY   ALL   DO 

When  he  finished  his  freshman  year  he 
thought  that  he  would  begin  as  far  down 
on  the  commercial  ladder  as  first  vice- 
president,  for  he  knew  that  by  hard  work 
and  application  he  could  fight  his  way  to 
the  top-most  rung. 

When  his  sophomore  year  was  over  lie 
believed  that  it  would  be  really  the  best 
for  him  to  go  in  as  Western  field-manager. 
A  taste  of  the  West  would  do  him  good, 
anyhow. 

When  he  had  completed  the  junior  year 
he  decided  that  he  would  be  content  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  chief  clerk,  as  a  future 
president  should  know  all  the  details  of  the 
business. 

When  his  degree  was  given  him  he  went 
out  and  applied  for  a  job,  just  as  anybody 
else  would. 

*  *       * 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  issue  within  ninety 
days  a  revised  edition  of  the  Pacific  History 
Stories.  The  new  edition  will  include  "A  Story 
of  the  Fire  of  1906."  "The  Story  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  and  "The  Story  of  the  Exposition."  Pa- 
cific History  Stories  is  known  as  one  of  the 
best  sellers.  Forty-six  thousand  copies  have  been 
published  and  sold. 

*  +        # 

Rudolph  Schmidt,  the  sculptor,  has  the  orig- 
inal model  of  a  statue  of  Joaquin  Miller,  and 
has  arranged  with  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  mold  in  brass,  and  other 
materials,  duplicate  coDies  to  be  sold  at  th^ 
popular  prices  from  $5.00  up. 

*  *        * 

Just  a  short  while  before  Joaquin  Miller  died, 
he  autographed  a  limited  number  of  volumes  of 
his  poetry.  These  are  beautifully  bound  and 
printed,  and  are  sold  in  sets.  The  de  luxe  edi- 
tion at  $60.00  and  the  memorial  edition  at  $90.00. 
These  are  rare  books.  There  are  only  250  sets 
in  existence.  The  book  collectors  in  time  will 
be  paying  fancy  prices  to  secure  such  rare 
volumes. 


SALESMEN  WANTED— Men  or  women  to  represent  the 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing*  Co.  on  Saturdays  and  vaca- 
tion days.  Add  to  your  income.  We  manufacture,  pub- 
lish and  sell  Western  books  by  Western  authors.  Ad- 
dress Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  770  Mission  Street, 
Pan    Francisco. 
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Summary  of  Proceedings  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  Sept.  25  to  30,  1916 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  week  of  September  25th,  con- 
vening at  noon  on  Monday  and  adjourning  at 
3  p.  m.  Saturday.  The  meeting  opened  with  all 
members   present. 

The  President  announced  that  hereafter  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  in  Special  Subjects 
would  be  known  as  the  Vocational  and  Special 
Credential  Committee  and  will  be  composed  of 
Mrs.  Ray  as  chairman,  Dr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Whit- 
more.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  will  be 
composed  of  President  Clarke  as  chairman,  Mrs. 
Barnum  and  Mr.   Harris. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Armstrong  appeared  before  the 
Board  to  discuss  the  Literature  Readers.  He 
presented  his  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  in  the  Eighth  Literature 
Reader  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  substi- 
tute "Julius  Caesar"  therefor.  He  then  raised 
the  question  of  being  paid  for  work  done  in 
editing  the  readers  and  furnishing  pictures  and 
plates  for  pictures.  It  was  suggested  that  he 
submit  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Text- 
book Committee,  which  he  later  did,  amounting 
to  $227.20. 

Bulletin  16  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  was  referred  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  for  report  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  Board  of  Education  going 
Km    record    as    favoring    the    county   unit   system. 

The  date  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
was   set  for  December  4,   1916. 

Biennial  reports  were  received  from  the  In- 
vestment Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salary  Fund  and  the   Publicity  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Codifica- 
tion of  the  School  Law  was  received  and  a  bill 
of  Mrs.  Ray  for  $17.50  incurred  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  was  allowed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  decision  from  the  Appel- 
late Court  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  effect  that  the 
applications  for  preliminary  certificates  granted 
cadet  teachers  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
regular  fee   of  $2. 

The  purchase  of  two  additional  typewriters 
was  authorized. 

The  date  for  the  high  school  principals'  con- 
vention was  set  for  December  27th,  28th  and 
29th,  to  be  held  at  Riverside. 

Commissioner  Wood  was  authorized  to  print 
one  thousand  copies  of  the  High  School  Direc- 
tory  for   1916-1917. 

The  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools  was 
authorized  to  print  four  thousand  copies  of  her 
bulletin  on  the  Improvement  of  School   Grounds. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
printing  of  separate  biennial  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  a  quantity  not  to 
exceed   three  thousand  five  hundred   each. 

The  biennial  reports  of  the  Textbook  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Credentials,  the  Health 
and  Development  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Life  Diplomas  and  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
were  received. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  where  a  candidate  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  California  normal  school  has  had  a 
reasonble  amount  of  training  in  music  or  in 
drawing  and  painting  and  where  she  has  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  said 
school  her  natural  incapacity  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
either  of  these  subjects,  she  may  be  permitted  to 
substitute  therefor  an  equal  number  of  units  of 
work  in  other  subjects;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  upon  the  graduation  of  such 
a  student  the  recommending  authority  of  the 
normal  school  must  clearly  state  in  her  written 
recommendations  that  music  or  drawing  and 
painting  is  not  included   in  her  equipment." 

The  biennial  report  of"  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional   Education   was   received. 

The  preparation  and  indexing  of  the  biennial 
f&pqrt  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  and  the  three  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,  That  applicants  for  the  State  Board 
High  School  Credential,  whose  degrees  were 
granted  before  1895,  must  present  evidence  of 
"ecent  teaching  experience  in  institutions  of  high 
school  gradt  or  at  least  six  units  of  advanced 
•vork  of  collegiate  grade  within  five  years  pre- 
:eding  the  date  of  application; 
i  "Resolved,  further,  That  all  State  Board  High 
school  Credentials  granted  hereafter  to  candi- 
lates  who   have   not   had   twenty   months    of   ex- 


perience in  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
State,  be  limited  to  expire  two  years  from  the 
date    of   issuance; 

"Resolved  further,  That  all  limited  high  school 
credentials  granted  in  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  upon  heavy  paper  according  to 
the  form  of  the  State  High  School  Credential 
heretofore  issued,  with  the  following  addition,  to- 
wit:  After  the  line  'State  Board  of  High.  School 
Credential'   insert   the   following,   in   smaller  type: 

'Limited    to    expire '    (naming    the    date); 

."Resolved  further,  That  all  limited  high  school 
credentials  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  the  following  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education:  Mrs.  Ray,  Dr. 
Stone,   Mr.   DeMotte  and  Mr.  Whitmore. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
printing  of  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  1915-1916. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  certify  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  candidates  for  special  credentials. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School  to  certify  to  the 
preparation   of   candidates  for  special   credentials. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Board  that  graduate 
work  done  at  Radcliff  College  may  be  con- 
sidered by  Harvard  University  in  issuing  the 
university    recommendation. 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Whitmore  for  $34  as  chair- 
man   of   the    Publicity   Committee   was   approved. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  Credentials  in 
Special  Subjects  were  granted;  5  cases  postponed 
and   16  cases  denied. 

Two  recommendations  for  Health  and  Devel- 
opment Certificates  were  granted  outright  and  2 
were   granted   conditionally. 

Three  unlimited  State  Board  High  School 
Credentials  were  granted;  13  were  granted  to 
expire  in  two  years;  17  were  granted  condition- 
ally, limited  to  expire  in  two  years;  2  cases  were 
postponed  and   1   denied. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rinehart  was  granted  a  Credential 
in  Special  Subjects  of  secondary  grade  in  lieu 
of  one  of  the  elementary  grade  erroneously 
granted  at  the  June  meeting. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  that  ap- 
plications for  Credentials  in  Special  Subjects 
must  be  in  the  office  of  the  Board  two  weeks 
before  the  regular  meeting,  exception  to  this 
rule  being  made  only  upon  request  of  county  or 
city  and  county  superintendents. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  that  it  be 
the  general  policy  of  the  Board  to  consider 
credentials  only  at  the  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ings. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  was 
instructed  to  add  Blaisdell's  "Life  and  Health," 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  to  the  authorized  list 
of   high    school    texts. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  directing  that  noth- 
ing but  certified  checks,  money  orders  or  drafts 
be   accepted   in   payment   of  fees   for   credentials. 

The  consideration  of  the  manuscripts  in  Civics 
was   postponed   until   the   March   meeting. 

The  price  of  the  new  Sixth  Reader  was  fixed 
at  20  cents  per  copy  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento,  or  30 
cents  postpaid;  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  Seventh  Reader  on  the 
same    basis. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  State 
Printer  to  print  10,000  copies  of  Advanced  Arith- 
metics, 25,000  copies  of  the  new  Primer,  25,000 
copies  of  the  new  Sixth  Reader,  25,000  copies  of 
the  new  Introductory  History,  and  215,000  Copy- 
books, 1  to  8. 

The  contest  for  texts  on  language  books  was 
declared  closed.  On  these,  bids  were  received 
from   the   following: 

"Progressive  Lessons  in  English,"  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

"Studies  in   English,"  Row,   Peterson   &   Co. 

"Language  Lessons  and  Grammar,"  The  Bobbs 
Merrill    Co. 

"McFadden  Language  Series,"  Rand,  McNally 
&   Co. 

"The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons,"  Sil- 
ver,  Burdett  &   Co. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  pay  L.  E. 
Armstrong  $1000  for  the  Seventh  Reader  manu- 
script. 

A  committee  composed  of  Mr.  DeMotte,  Mr. 
Whitmore  and  the  Secretary  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  budget  for  the  coming  biennium  and 
present  the  same  to  the   Board  of  Control. 


Retirement  Salary  Business 

Sitting  as  the  Retirement  Salary  Board,  the 
Board   took   the   following   actions: 

The  sum  of  $210,000  was  transferred  from  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  to  pay  re- 
tirement salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

The  retirement  salary  roll  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30th  was  approved  in  the  sum  of 
$46,940.71. 

Refunds  to  exempt  teachers  amounting  to 
$276.20  were  authorized. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  adding  twenty-four 
names  to  the  retirement  salary  fund  record  at 
$500  a  year  and  for  adding  the  names  of  nine 
persons  for  disability,  the  salaries  ranging  from 
$283  to  $416.66  per  year. 

Retirement  salaries  of  $500  each,  granted: 

Years'       Annu- 

Name  and  Address —  Service        ity 

Bacon,  Horace  G.,  Cook 30        $500  00 

Baugh,  Arthur   Elwood,   Orland...     30  500  00 

Binkley,  Mrs.  Lillian  P.,  Turlock..     30  500.00 

Christie,  Mrs.  Kate  E.,  Pasadena..     30  500.00 

Colby,   Julia    E.,    Oakland 30  500.00 

DeBnsh,  Louis,  Hayward 30  500.00 

Dozier,   Melville,   Los  Angeles 30  500  00 

Hatch,   Mrs.   Louise  R.,  S.  F 30  500  00 

Horton,   Marie,   S.   F 30  500.00 

Itsell,  Andrew  J„  S.  F 30  500.00 

Jewett,   Fidelia,   S.   F 30  500.00 

Keaton,  Ellen  M.,  San  Jose 30  500  00 

Lmdley,  Mrs.  Clara  M.,  Covina...     30  500  00 

Martin,   Mary  A.,   S.   F 30  500.00 

Monahan,   Margaret,   Petaluma 30  500  00 

Morgan,   Mary  Isabel,   Berkeley...     30  50000 

Murphy,   William   R.,   L.   A 30  500  00 

O'Brien,   Miss   Kate,   Larkspur 30  500  00 

O'Connor,  Joseph,   S.   F 30  500  00 

Van  Vlear,  Mrs.   M.  J.,  Hanford..     30  500  00 

Wagener,  John  A.,   Ceres 30  500  00 

Westfall,  Augusta  M., 'L.  A 30  500.00 

Retirement  salaries  granted  on  disability: 

Years'       Annu- 
JN'ame  and  Address —  Service         ity 

Bonnell,  Mrs.   Geraldine  D.,  S.  F.,     22        $366  66 
Cornell,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hughes,  L.  A.     17  283  33 

Haggard,  Walter  J.,   Occidental...     27  450  00 

McCandless,  Ella  May,  Round  Mt.     17  283  33 

Martin,  Joseph   George,  Fallbrook.     27  450  00 

Null,  Emory  Marion,  Shingletown.     21  350  00 

Paxton,  Katharine  R.,  S.  F 25  416  66 

Perlet,  Mattie  Florence,  S.  F 25  416  66 

Simon,   Laura  F.,  S.   F 19  316.66 

*  *        ^ 

Butte  County. — The  county  will  vote  on 
a  charter  this  fall.  This  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  the  county  superintendent 
by  a  county  board  of  school  trustees  to  be 
selected  by  the  voters  of  the  county. 

*  *       * 

PRACTICAL  IDEALIST 

Teacher — Now,  Charles,  what  beautiful 
phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  frequently  when 
the  sun  shines  while  it  rains? 

Charles — Umbrellas. 


NIL    DESPERANDUM 

(Shakesperean  Sonnet  of  a  Sweet  Gir! 
Graduate) 
By  May  Ayres 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  J  stand 
Dazed   by   the   vision    of   my   future    life, 
When,  yielding  to  Necessity's  command, 
I  too  must  join  the  never  ending  strife. 
Before  me  lies  each  weary,  weary  year, 
Youth  slowly  changing  into  middle  age, 
My  home  an' alien  room,  devoid  of  cheer, 
My  only  thought — to  earn  a  living  wage. 
Day  after  day  in  unremitting  toil 
Still  shall   I   labor  on,   my  dying  groan. 
Drowned   in   the   heartless   city's    loud    tur- 
moil— 
I   shall   expire  unfriended  and   alone. 
Yet — stay!   Before   Death   comes,   the   grim 

destroyer, 
Who    knows    but    I    may — marry    my    em- 
ployer! 
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CIVICS* 
The   Making   of 
Americans 

I  he  strongest  tie  is  the  tie  of  family  re- 
latii  inship. 

Next    to    family    relationship    come    the 
of   common    nationality  and   language. 

Americans  in  foreign  cities  usually  drift 
together,  take  lodgings  in  the  same  local- 
it)  :   form   the  "American  colony." 

Foreigners  in  American  cities  flock  to- 
gether according  to  their  nationality  or 
language.  In  San  Francisco,  we  have  China- 
town, and  also  the  Italian  quarter  some- 
times called  "Little  Italy." 

'This  grouping  of  foreigners  in  American 
cities  is  an  important  matter,  and  has  great 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  nation. 

America  is  the  land  of  freedom,  of  equal 
rights,  and  the  guarantee  of  that  freedom, 
and  of  those  equal  rights,  is  the  flag  which 
floats  over  our  common  city,  our  great  na- 
tion. 

.Millions  of  people  have  come  to  America 
for  religious  freedom,  for  freedom  of  po- 
litical belief,  for  greater  opportunity  and 
I  ri  edom  of  labor. 

Foreigners  become  transformed  into 
Americans,  chiefly  through  their  children 
who   go   to   the   public  schools. 

All  who  live  in  America  gradually  come 
to    share    in    the    common    interests    of    an 
American   community. 
The  Care  of  Health 
In  the  Community 

I  he  pioneer  family  took  care  of  its  own 
health. 

New  dangers  to  health  arise  with  the 
growth  of  the  community. 

Tin  refuse  of  factories,  the  sewage  of 
dwellings  poison  stream,  kill  fish,  and  send 
forth    vile   odors   and    disease   germs. 

The  drinking  water  from  wells  and 
streams  near  human  habitations  becomes 
impure. 

The  larger  the  population,  the  greater 
is  the  danger  from  epidemics  of  disease. 

Dishonest  dealers  often  sell  impure  and 
unwholesome    food. 

Dangers  from  rapid  transit,  street  cars, 
railroads  and  automobiles  increase  with 
crowds. 

Crowded  buildings,  poorly  constructed, 
unsafe  elevators,  burning  houses,  robbers, 
and  criminals,  are  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb. 

Indoor  occupations  for  pale,  sickly  peo- 
ple   make  them   weak  and  stunted. 

A  growing  community  with  its  citizens 
all  busy  at  their  various  callings,  needs 
organized,   systematic  protection. 

ernment    is    given    charge    over    the 
health    arrangements    of    a    community. 

Boards  of  Health,  health  officers,  health 
policemen,  or  health  inspectors,  and  city 
physicians  are  all  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment arrangements  for  taking  care  of  the 
health    of   the   community. 

\  community  cannot  be  served  by  the 
private  sewers  of  individual  property  own- 
ers. 

\  community  must  have  a  well  organ- 
ized, adequate  sewer  system. 

\    pure    water   supply   and   a  good   sewer 

on  Civics       ba  ed   upon  the  text  hook  of  the 
<  Dunn's    Civics;     the    Community 

and    tlu'    Citizen. 


Eliza  T>.  Keith 

system  are  indispensable  for  the  health  of 
the  community. 

Drainage,  a  pure  water  supply  and  the 
health  of  the  community  depend  upon  one 
another. 

Cleanliness  is  the  best  preventive  and 
the  best   precaution   against   disease.- 

"Don't  spit  in  public."  Keep  your  own 
premises  clean. 

Every  city  has  its  street  cleaning  de- 
partment. 

The  smoke  nuisance  in  a  large  commun- 
ity is  a  menace  to  health  as  well  as  being 
a  detriment  to  beauty  in  a  city. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  are  necessary  for 
the  recreation  of  the  people. 

Cities  have  public  hospitals  supported 
by  the  government,  by  corporations,  by 
fraternal  and  benevolent  societies  and  by 
churches. 

The  government  can  declare  "a  quaran- 
tine against  a  home,  a  district,  even  against 
an  entire  city,  in  order  to  check  the  spread 
of    an    epidemic. 

A  sign  is  put  upon  a  house  in  which 
there   is   a   contagious   disease. 

Physicians  must  report  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease  to  the  Health  Officer,  who 
then    placards    the    place. 

Members  of  a  family  in  which  there  is  a 
contagious  disease  are  not  allowed  to  go 
to  their  places  of  business.  Children  in  a 
family  where  there  is  contagious  illness, 
are  excluded  from  school. 

One  community  must  not  injure  the 
health  nor  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  an- 
other community,  as  for  example  one  city 
must  not  pollute  another  city's  water  sup- 
ply. 

Seaports  must  guard  against  admitting 
disease  with  immigrants,  or  ag'ainst  allow- 
ing infected  trees,  plants  or  fruits  to  enter 
the  country. 

We  must  not  let  immigrants  start  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  disease  or  of  immoral- 
ity. 

There  is  a  State  Board  of  Health  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  streams  and  to  pre- 
vent the  adulteration  of  food. 

Cities,  counties  and  townships  in  their 
health  laws  must  conform  to,  or  agree  with 
the  broad  regulations  of  the  State. 

The  National  Government  protects  the 
health  of  its  citizens  by  giving  a  medical 
examination  to  all  immigrants  before  they 
are  allowed  to  land. 

Immigrants  too  poor  or  too  sick  to  take 
care  of  themselves  without  becoming  a 
public  charge  are  sent  back  to  their  own 
country. 

Congress  compels  meat  packing  estab- 
lishments to  be  inspected,  and  diseased 
meat,    or    poor    food,  is    condemned. 

If  the  public  officials  of  the  community 
cheat  or  deceive  the  public,  if  the  public  of- 
ficials neglect  their  duty,  or  take  bribes  to 
let  the  guilty  escape,  or  to  let  the  dishonest 
dealer  defraud  the  public,  then  dishonest 
public  officials  should  be  exposed  and  re- 
moved  from  office. 

Every  citizen  should  do  his  duty  as  a 
man,  as  a  citizen,  by  watching  the  govern- 
ment and  by  helping  the  officials  to  do  their 
full    duty. 

The   Danger  of  Fire 
To  a  Community 

Fire  is  the  chief  danger  to  property,  and 


often  to  life  in  a  community. 

In  the  country,  the  people  usually  have; 
themselves  to  blame  for  a  fire. 

In  the  city,  the  safety  of  a  citizen's  home 
depends  largely  upon  his  neighbors. 

Fire  is  an  enemy  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity. I 

The  whole  community  must  unite  foa 
defense  ag'ainst  fire. 

Benjamin  Franklin  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  fire  companies  for  Philadelphia. 

Until  recently,  the  fire  companies  of  cit^ 
ies   have   been    volunteer    associations. 

In  modern  cities  the  fire-fighting  ar-j 
ra'ngements  are  all  that  skill,  money  and] 
science  can  make  them. 

Trained  fire  horses,  automobile  fire  en- 
gines, chemical  engines,  water  towers,  elec- 
tric signals,  an  all  round  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, paid  companies,  all  make  for  efficient 
fire   protection. 

The  fire  fighters  are  organized  into  per- 
manent companies,  with  perfect  discipline, 
and   are   paid  by  the   community. 

The  fire  department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department.  The 
chief  is  appointed  either  by  the  mayor,  or 
by  the   fire  commissioners. 

An  adequate  water  supply  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  perfect  fire   protection. 

In  the  earlier  days,  private  wells  and 
cisterns    provided    water    for    fighting    fire. 

Cities  on  great  lakes  or  by  large  rivers 
draw  their  water  from  the  lakes  or  from 
the  rivers. 

Storage  reservoirs  are  part  of  an  auxiliary 
fire  system,  as  in  San  Francisco. 

The  fire  department  requires  men  of  in- 
telligence, sobriety,  courage  and  endurance, 
men  who  are  willing  constantly  to  risk  their 
lives  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  all. 

Lack  of  proper  precautions  in  building, 
especially  in  large  cities,  often  causes  dis- 
astrous fires. 

Builders  often  lack  intelligence,  and  so 
they    often    take    great    risks    unknowingly. 

Often  greedy  owners  take  risks  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  money  that  it  would 
take  to  build  in  the  way  of  "safety  first." 

A  builder  is  a  good  citizen  when  he 
builds  well. 

A  builder  that  sacrifices  the  safety  of 
the  health  of  the  community  to  greed, 
to  his  anxiety  to  have  big  returns  on  the 
money  invested,  is  not  a  good  citizen. 
Fire   Insurance 

Fire  insurance  companies  are  organized 
to  prevent  great  loss  to  individuals  from 
fire. 

When  a  man  insures  his  property,  he 
has  to  pay  the  insurance  company  a  cer- 
tain sum,  called  a  premium,  for  the  pro- 
tection, the  guarantee*  against  loss  afforded 
by  the  insurance  company. 

Many  thousands  of  premiums  form  the 
insurance  fund  out  of  which  the  policies  or 
fire  losses  are  paid. 

When  a  fire  insurance  company  has  to 
pay  heavy  losses,  the  company  raises  the 
rate  of  insurance.  Thus  people  everywhere 
help  to  bear  each  other's  burdens. 

Fire  insurance  companies  have  a  strong 
influence  in  keeping  fire  departments  effi- 
cient, for  where  the  protection  is  poor,  or 
inadequate,  the  insuarnce  rates  are  very 
high   on   account  of  the  big  risk. 
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Other   Dangers 
To  the  Community 

Thieves  and  other  criminals  endanger 
property  and  the  lives  of  citizens. 
1  In  primitive  or  unsettled  communities, 
justice  is  often  administered  by  voluntary 
organizations,  known  as  vigilance  commit- 
tees. 

San  Francisco,  more  than  once,  has  had 
a  Vigilance  Committee. 

Every  American  citizen  has  the  right  to 
a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says:  "No  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
shall  be  inflicted,"  and  that  "no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law." 

The  police  of  a  city  patrol  its  streets  day 
and  night  to  protect  the  life  and  property 
of  its  citizens  against  violence. 

The  police  keep  order  in  crowds,  guard 
dangerous  street  crossings,  assist  people 
across  the  street,  regulate  the  movement 
of  vehicles,  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  keep  crowds  back  at  fires,  re- 
store lost  children  to  their  -homes,  regain 
lost  or  stolen  property,  and  keep  order 
generally. 

A  policeman  needs  to  be  strong,  brave 
and  intelligent. 

In  times  of  great  danger,  private  citizens 
may  be  sworn  in  to  help  the  police. 
Let  There 
Be  Light 

An  adequate  system  of  street  lighting  is 
important  in  any  community  for  the  safe- 
ty of  property  and  of  life. 

The  street  lighting  plant  is  sometimes 
owned  by  the  city  and  managed  by  the 
municipality,  but  usually  the  street  light- 
ing plant  is  run  by  private  citizens,  who 
are  paid  by  the  city  for  the  gas  or  the 
electricity  used  in  lighting  the  community. 
Governmental  Regulation 
Of  Business 

The  government  often  regulates  certain 
kinds  of  business,  for  instance,  the  govern- 
ment forbids  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
near  a  community. 

The  government  restricts  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. 

Some  communities  have  prohibited  the 
sale  of  liquor. 

The  sale  of  liquor,  with  the  consequent 
drunkenness  and  disorder  causes  the  need 
of  a  large  police  force  in   large   cities. 

The    government    regulates    pawn    shops 
to  prevent  the  pawn  shops  from   receiving 
and  selling  stolen  goods. 
Safety  First 

Each  man's  safety,  even  his  life,  depends 
largely  upon  the  carefulness  of  others. 

A  man  who  drinks,  even  moderately,  is 
not  a  safe  conductor,  an  engineer,  a  motor- 
man,  elevator  man,  truck  driver,  steam  boat 
captain  or  a  man  at  the  wheel. 

Big  corporations,  big  interests  are  de- 
manding total  abstinence  from  their  em- 
ployees, on  the  ground  of  "safety  first." 

"Safety  first"  is  the  policy  of  the  business 
world  today,  prevent  the  accident,  rather 
than  neglect  precaution  and  then  punish 
the  guilty  or  pay  damages  after  the  ac- 
cident has  occurred. 

The  law  compels  railroads  to  safeguard 
their  crossings  and  to  station  watchmen  at 
danger  points,  or  to  run  their  trains  in 
subways  or  on  elevated  roads.  Speed  is 
regulated  by  the  government. 

The  government  appoints  building  in- 
spectors, boiler  inspectors,  steamboat  in- 
spectors, elevator  inspectors,  food  inspec- 
tors, and  yet  the  law  is  often  violated,  and 


frightful   calamities   occur. 

The  State  government  is  above  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  city,  the  State  can  call  upon 
the    city    to   help    enforce    the    laws    of    the 
State. 
State  Militia 

The  State  militia  correspondes  to  the 
police  of  cities. 

The  State  militia  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  regiments   of  volunteers. 

The  governor  may  send  the  militia  to 
aid  in  restoring  order  in  a  community  when 
the  police  fail. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  may 
call    out    the    militia    of    a    State    to    sup- 
press   insurrection   or   to    repel    invasion. 
The  Army 
and   Navy 

The  United  States  maintains  an  army 
and  navy  for  defense. 

The  United  States  army  defends  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  in- 
vasion. 

The  United  States  army  may  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  world  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

The  United  States  army  may  be  called 
upon  to  settle  local   disturbances. 

The  National  troops  are  usually  more  ef- 
fective in  restoring  order  than  either  the 
militia  or  the   police. 

The  United  States  navy  protects  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  also  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  American  citizens  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  National  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  removed  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion along  the  coast  of  the  United  States-, 
has  improved  harbors  by  erecting  light- 
houses, has  established  life-saving  stations, 
has  constructed  levees  along  some  of  our 
great  rivers,  has  built  jetties  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Colum- 
bia, 

The  protection  of  life,  health  and  pro- 
perty is  placed  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  government. 

The  State  government  acts  only  when  the 
welfare  of  the  State  demands  it. 

The  National  Government  acts  for  the 
Nation  at  large  and  interferes  in  local 
affairs  only  when  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  are  at  stake,  or  the  affair  is  too 
big  for  State  and  city  to  deal  with  in  an 
effective   way. 

*       *       * 

SPEECH    DEFECTS 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has 
employed  an  expert,  Mrs.  Mabel  Gifford,  to  take 
charge  of  the  correction  of  defects  in  speech 
among  school  children.  Mrs.  Gifford  conduct- 
ed clinic  classes  last  term  at  the  Affiliated  Col- 
leges, and  at  the  Mission  Grammar  School.  The 
improvement  in  stuttering,  stammering,  lisping, 
etc.,  was  very  marked  in  the  case  of  all  those 
who   attended   her   classes. 

There  will  be  five  centers  in  the  city  and  Mrs. 
Gifford  will  spend  the  forenoon  of  a  day  at  each 
of  these.  Parents  from  the  neighboring  schools 
are  requested  to  be  present  during  the  lessons 
so  that  they  may  co-operate  with  this  training 
at  home.  A  teacher  will  also  be  present  from 
each  school  who  will  learn  the  methods  applied 
by  Mrs.  Gifford  and  can  take  such  instruction 
back  to  the  school.  Thus  the  home,  the  expert 
and  the  school  will  co-operate  in  this  work. 
Children  who  go  to  Mrs.  Gifford  once  a  week 
will  have  similar  training  at  their  school  during 
the    other    four    days   of   the   week. 

Many  people  leave  school  early  because  great- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  handicap  of  defective 
speech.  Their  success  in  life  is  greatly  marred 
by  such  defect.  Most  of  these  faults  of  speech 
yield  very  readily  to  correct  treatment  but  it 
must  be  the  treatment  of  an  expert.  This 
branch  of  education  has  long  been  neglected. 
San  Francisco  is  the  first  city  west  of  Chicago 
to    employ    an    expert    for    this    work. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    SHORTHAND 

Some   Suggestions  to  Young  Teachers 

By   John    Robert   Gregg 

This  little  volume  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  shorthand  teacher.  It  is  a 
compilation  of  talks  given  by  the  author  before 
various  bodies  of  commercial  teachers,  and  is 
consequently  both   practical  and   inspirational. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  three  main 
divisions  of  shorthand  teaching — the  presenta- 
tion, the  application  and  the  examination;  the 
training  of  the  memory  and  the  development  of 
concentration;  the  secret  of  speed  in  execution; 
the  use  of  the  blackboard;  discipline;  differences 
in  day  and  night  school  methods;  what  should 
be  expected  of  a  student  at  graduation;  and  the 
application  of  modern  efficiency  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  shorthand. 

Every  suggestion  made  has  been  tested  not 
once  but  many  times  by  teachers  of  wide  repu- 
tation, and  any  one  of  the  dozens  given  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand:  Some  Sugges- 
tions to  Young  Teachers.  By  John  Robert 
Gregg.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  155 
pages,  bound   in   cloth,  75c. 


and  Physicians 
ne  Eye  Remedy 


UAl/p  Healthy, Strong,  SSS'SSU 

n/WL  Beautiful  Eyes  Sl^^km 

Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Keliei:  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  it  in  your  Eyes  imd  in  Baby's  Eyeo— No  Smarting— 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist—  accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eve  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    HI. 


ARE  YOU  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN 
YOUR  SCHOOL?  Enclose  10c  postage  stamps  for 
samples  of  books  helpful  in  teaching  agriculture: 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT,  International 
Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 

WE  CAN   SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.    S.    Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Osteopathy 

Residence,   P'illmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46  KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Office  Hours:  11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other   Hours    by    Appointment 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers   and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED. 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202.    203,    205    -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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Scientific  Attitude 

Now 
Dominant  in  Education 

Educational  journals  throughout  the 
country  arc  now  pregnant  with  the  sub- 
ject  of  scientific  tests  and  measurements, 
i  In  one  hand  are  the  psychological  scient- 
ists attempting  to  classify  children  on  a 
mental  test  basis.  On  another  are  the 
pedagogical  scientists  manufacturing  tests 
and  experiments  for  classifying  children  on 
a  subject  basis,  such  as  reading,  arithmetic 
and  so  Forth.  Yet,  on  another  hand  are 
t  h  e  administrative  scientists  analyzing 
school  systems  as  a  whole,  attempting  to 
form  means  whereby  the  efficiency  of  whole 
school  systems  can  be  ascertained.  The 
country  is  rife  with  the  scientific  spirit. 
This  bodes  well  for  educational  affairs. 
The  laboratories  for  investigation  abound 
mi  every  hand.  The  work  is  too  new  for 
much  constructive  result,  at  the  same  time 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  school  officials 
to  subject  their  systems  to  the  search-light 
of  impartial  criticism  is  indicative  of  a  bet- 
ter school   day. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  test  the  men- 
tal condition  of  children;  it  will  probably 
prove  of  educational  value  to  devise  sci- 
entific tests  in  the  fundamental  subjects; 
and  no  doubt  much  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
careful  study  of  school  systems  as  a  whole; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  looming 
large  at  the  center  of  this  whole  movement 
is  the  mass  of  little  children  submissively 
placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  with  the 
expectation  by  parents  that  somehow  or 
other  these  children  will  come  out  at  the 
end  better  equipped  to  meet  the  problems 
of  life  than  they  themselves  have  been.  The 
question  of  materials  and  methods  to  use 
in  this  process  is  of  tremendous  import- 
ance. The  constructive  supervision  of 
teachers  is  a  vital  factor..  The  develop- 
ment ami  preservation  of  a  professionally- 
scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  principals  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved, 
and  away  in  here  at  the  heart  of  things,  the 
boys  ami  the  girls  are  the  elements  to  be 
most  vitally  considered  in  any  scientific 
investigation.  Not  only  to  test,  but  what 
best  to  do  is  the  question.  The  selection  of 
materials    and    how    best    to    use    them    still 

eds  serious  attention.      Every  school  sys- 
needs  a  Charles  A.  McMurry. 
Importance  of  Reading 

as 
Fundamental  Study 

Back  and  back  again  are  we  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  reading  is  the  most  funda- 
mental study  in  our  school  curriculum.  If 
a  child  can't  read  he  can't  interpret  the 
problems  in  arithmetic,  and  of  what  use 
is  all  that  abstract  number  work  if  lie  can't 
read  a  problem  and  from  his  own  reading 
interpret  what  the  author  expects  him  to 
do.  If  he  can't  read  how  can  be  follow  the 
directions  laid  down  for  him  in  his  formal 
language  works?  We  now  have  two  excel- 
lent    language    books    in    our    State    series. 


The  language  used  is  plain ;  the  directions 
are  simple;  much  of  the  work  consists  in 
interpreting  pictures  and  stories;  but  if 
children  haven't  learned  to  read  simple 
English  what  does  it  all  mean  to  them? 
It  is  true  that  teachers  might  reorgan- 
ize the  material  and  handle  it  all  orally, 
but  if  children  can't  read,  the  probabilities 
are  they  cannot  express  themselves  in 
writing.  Our  State  texts  in  geography 
have  been  compiled  by  men  dominantly  ele- 
mentary in  thought,  yet  the  material  used, 
especially  in  the  advanced  book,  is  particu- 
larly mature  in  thought  and  the  words  used 
require  a  thorough  education  in  English 
for  interpretation.  In  this  respect  the 
advanced  book  is  ill-adapted  for  grammar 
school  work.  Yet,  pupils  in  the  sixth 
grade  are  expected  to  complete  it.  The 
topics  can  be  treated  more  or  less  orally, 
with  some  map  work,  but  unless  pupils 
have  almost  a  complete  English  vocabu- 
lary most  of  its  contents  are  Greek  to 
them.  The  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters  cannot  be  interpreted  by  children 
principally  because  the  children  cannot  read 
them.  All  through  and  through  every  day's 
work  do  we  see  the  constant  necessity  for 
teaching  children  to  READ.  If  the  child 
cannot  read  at  school  he  cannot  read  the 
newspaper  at  home.  If  he  doesn't  learn  to 
read  at  school,  the  whole  world  of  litera- 
ture, papers,  magazines,  books  and  what 
not  will  be  closed  to  him  through  life. 

We  are  sometimes  disappointed  to  find 
that  children  feel  that  they  can  run  away 
from  the  reading  lesson  to  do  errands  for 
teachers,  help  a  little  in  the  cooking  room, 
or  find  almost  anything  else  to  do  but  get 
right   down  and  do  some  work  in   reading. 

It  is  important  that  children  learn  to 
cook,  and  to  sew,  to  work  in  wood  and 
stone,  but  it  is  also  important  that  they 
learn  to  read.  It  is  just  this  distinction 
that  marks  the  difference  between  the  ig- 
■norant  pottery  maid  though  her  work  be 
perfect  and  artistic,  and  the  cultured,  refin- 
ed  mother  in   our   modern   home   of   today. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  children  are  colored, 
or  of  foreign-born  parents  any  excuse  for 
their  not  learning  to  read  the  English 
language.  Because  of  the  absence  of  Eng- 
lish in  their  homes  and  their  own  conse- 
quent limited  English  vocabularies  is  all 
the  more  need  for  an  intensified  study  of 
reading  at  school. 

Somehow  or  other  we  feel  that  to  equip 
a  child  with  a  command  of  the  English 
language  is  to  bestow  upon  him  the  best 
single  element  in  our  American  civilization, 
and  to  let  him  leave  our  schools  without 
this  equipment  is  to  handicap  him  or  her 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Let  us  then, 
good  teachers,  make  a  stand  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  reading  hour  and  improve 
every  opportunity  throughout  the  day  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  our  pupil's  English 
vocabularies. 
Pre-Promotion  Practice 
Prevents  Pupil  Welfare 

There  has  been  considerable  ill-advised 
school  philosophy  prevalent  in  recent  years, 
concerning  the  promotion,  demotion  and 
pre-promotion  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  It 
seems  easy  for  a  speaker  on  a  public  plat- 
form to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  all 
pupils  in  a  class  should  be  promoted,  and 


that  the  exceptionally  bright  pupil  should 
be  placed  in  a  grade  ahead.  Teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  should  be  pretty 
careful  about  adopting  this  sort  of  edu- 
cational philosophy,  for  no  one  element  in 
a  school  is  so  important  to  the  grade  teach- 
er as  the  proper  classification  and  gradua- 
tion of  her  pupils.  It  is .  this  important 
element  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  modern  school  systems.  If  it  be  argued 
that  teachers  should  always  deal  with  chil- 
dren as  individuals  and  not  as  members  of 
groups,  then  each  room  should  be  an  un- 
graded room  and  group  work  should  give 
way  to  individual.  But  there  is  room  yet 
for  group  work  in  our  highly  organized 
social  system,  and  our  children  can  and 
need  to  work  in  groups  toward  common 
ends.  If  by  the  promotion  of  laggards  and 
pre-promotion  of  the  exceptionally  bright 
pupil,  group  work  becomes  impossible,  then 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  our  educational 
philosophy  fails. 

But  the  deteriorating  results  are  not  so 
easily  seen  in  this  larger  realm  as  they  are 
in  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  individ- 
ual room  or  school.  If  Willie  Smith  is  pro- 
moted from  grade  to  grade  each  year  re- 
gardless of  his  attitude  toward,  and  ac- 
complishment in  the  work  of  the  previous 
year,  it  is  readily  observed  that  he  is  out 
of  place,  out. of  harmony  with  and  there- 
fore a  stumbling  block  to  the  other  19 
pupils  in  the  class.  It  isn't  justice  to  this, 
large  number  that  in  each  recitation  this 
incongruity  should  appear,  nor  is  it  justice 
to  this  teacher  who  must  of  necessity  shape 
her  work  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
larger  group.  The  only  hope  for  Willie  is 
individual  help  outside  school  hours,  or 
work  in  an  ungraded  room  where  such  con- 
ditions are  common.  It  often  happens  that 
his  retarded  condition  is  due  to  his  own 
willful  neglect  and  his  utter  disrespect  for 
such  a  fool  philosophy.  A  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  facts  should  be  made 
by  the  principal  and  teacher  in  charge  and 
some  definite  disposition  of  the  case  be 
made  early  in  the  school  year,  so  that 
\\  illie  can  be  saved  from  a  year's  struggle 
with  material  beyond  his  reach  and  the 
teacher  and  other  pupils  be  saved  the  nerv- 
ous wear  of  a  constantly  inharmonious 
condition. 

Now,  the  practice  o  f  pre-promotion 
works  equally  as  bad  and  if  carried  on  for 
a  year  or  so  in  a  given  school  reduces  the 
average  intelligence  per  grade  and  makes 
impossible  the  following  of  an  average 
course  of  study.  The  facts  are  readily  ob- 
served. Mary  Jones  reads  exceptionally 
well  in  the  fourth  grade.  Here  is  the 
chance  to  encourage  genius,  so  Mary  is  pro- 
moted to  the  fifth  grade.  The  stories  in 
the  fifth  reader  have  been  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  Aesop's  Fables  to  Dante's  In- 
ferno. On  the  day  that  one  of  the  one- 
syllable  fables  are  read  it  is  discovered  that 
Mary  Jones  reads  exceptionally  well,  and 
in  order  to  give  another  boost  to  budding 
genius  she  is  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade, 
and  here  another  teacher  finds  her  when 
she  is  nine  years  old,  a  beauitful  little  black- 
haired  creature,  bright  and  capable  for  her 
age,  but  far  too  immature  for  the  bulk  of 
the  work  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  language 
of    the    arithmetic    she    cannot    understand, 
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the  work  in  geography  far  beyond  her 
years,  competing  with  pupils  larger  and 
older  than  herself,  dealing  with  material 
beyond  her  comprehension  no  wonder  she 
suffers  from  nervous  prostration  before  she 
finishes  her  course.  If  this  policy  is  car- 
ried very  far,  the  older  and  more  advanced 
ones  begin  to  question  their  own  abilities 
and  a  general  dropping  down  of  ideals  and 
efforts  takes  place.  The  teacher  is  forced 
to  reorganize  all  the  materials,  the  course 
of  study  becomes  useless,  and  the  whole 
school  finds  itself  drifting  to  a  goal  it 
knows  not  where. 

No,  good  principals  and  teachers,  don't 
get  anxious  to  pre-promote  that  bright 
little  boy  or  girl.  You  are  really  robbing 
her  or  him  of  a  year  at  school.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  her,  or  him,  to  feel  the  exhilaration 
ff  being  a  leader  in  the  class  than  to  find 
themselves  competing  with  those  beyond 
their  years.  It  decreases  your  average 
ability  per  grade,  affects  the  welfare  of 
Hour  older  pupils,  hinders  the  teacher  in 
iher  work,  and  casts  a  serious  reflection 
jback  upon  your  school  when  your  pupils 
enter  another  institution  immature,  unpre- 
pared for  the  more  strenuous  work  set 
before  them. 
Discipline  Problem 
B .  vs. 

Efficient  Teaching 

The  grade  teacher  as  she  enters  her  room 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  finds 
herself  face  to  face  with  a  two-fold  edu- 
cational problem.  On  the  one  hand  is  a 
group  of  restless  humanity,  the  faces,  names 
and  characters  of  whom  are  new  to  her, 
fresh  from  the  streets  and  disorganized 
activity,  having  been  to  a  large  extent  un- 
constrained, uncontrolled  and  now  entering 
a  condition  which  of  necessity  must  reduce 
their  freedom  and  require  some  systematic 
action.  It  isn't  to  be  expected  that  these 
children  will  immediately  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  situation,  but  it  is  a  point  com- 
mendable in  them,  and  in  our  public  school 
system,  that  whatever  be  our  faults,  we 
as  a  people  are  known  the  world  over  for 
this  peculiar  trait  of  adaptability  to  new 
and  untried  conditions.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  even  this  experience  of  entering  school 
each  year  has  much  to  do  with  develop- 
ing' this  characteristic? 

The  first  problem  the  teacher  finds  here 
is  one  of  discipline.  She  must  have  order, 
she  must  have  system,  in  other  words  she 
must  have  organization.* 

Important  as  the  problem  of  discipline 
is,  back  of  it  all  and  through  it  all  must  be 
the  determination  to  do  good  teaching. 
Whether  discipline  comes  first,  or  good 
teaching  first,  it  matters  little.  Certain  it  is 
that  good  teaching  cannot  take  place  in  dis- 
orderly conditions,  and  attention  of  pupils 
must  be  had  before  instruction  or  effective 
work  can  begin.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  the  teacher  before  has  done  (it  real- 
ly does  with  the  children,  but  it  shouldn't 
with  the  teacher),  the  teacher  now  is  the 
important    factor,    and    it    won't    hurt    the 

*Every  teacher  and  principal  should  secure 
"Pedagogical  Summary"  for  September,  1916,  and 
read  Charlotte  E.  Barnum's  article  entitled  "Sys- 
tematic Guidance  for  Teachers-in-Training  in 
the  Grades."  '  For  the  principal,  there  are  con- 
structive suggestions  here  that  will  serve  well 
is  a  basis  for  estimating  the  ability  of  teach- 
ers. For  teachers,  there  are  here  many  excellent 
5Uggestions  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  self- 
inalysis  and  analysis  of  her  situation.  It  will 
be  noted  that  her  ideas  of  discipline  do  not 
readily   accord   with    ours. 

children  to  re-adapt  themselves  to  a  ne.w 
situation. 


The  first  few  weeks  are  the  critical  ones. 
New  names  and  characters  are  to  be  learn- 
ed. Much  of  the  material  has  to  be  re- 
organized and  presented  in  a  semi-oral 
fashion  and  the  children  need  to  be  kept 
profitably  busy.  Nor  will  it  do  that  they 
be  kept  merely  busy.  The  teacher  who 
covers  the  blackboard  with  abstract  pro- 
blems in  arithmetic,  or  who  gives  children 
long  poems  to  copy  merely  to  keep  them 
busy  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  an  ef- 
ficient teacher.  Children  must  be  taught 
to  interpret  lessons  from  books.  They 
should  be  taught  to  study  books,  and  it  is 
probably  practical  for  the  first  few  weeks 
at  least  that  every  lesson  should  be  a  read- 
ing lesson  to  see  how  many  and  what  pupils 
can  understand  the  materials  of  their  grade. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  new  teacher 
needs  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  her 
principal  for  children  are  keen  to  detect 
the  difference  betwen  the  philosophy  of  the 
teacher  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
school. 

It  takes  time  to  blend  the  different  ele- 
ments into  a  co-operative  effort  for  the 
welfare  of  children,  but  when  this  takes 
place,  and  the  teacher  has  secured  order 
and  discipline  in  her  own  room  there  is 
little     doubt    that     effective    teaching    will 


THE  JAYHAWKER 
His  Biography 

The  Jayhawker  was  born  in  a  lowly  hut 
on  the  plains  of  sunny  Kansas,  'way  back 
in  1873.  He  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  an  old  stone  school  house  that 
bore  the  inscription  over  the  front  door, 
1867.  This  old  school  house  stood  between 
two  creeks,  and  the  yard  was  bordered  at 
the  rear  with  a  country  graveyard,  on  two 
sides  with  cornfields,  and  in  front  with  the 
public  highway.  That  inscription  above 
mentioned  received  an  annual  spatter  of 
gumbo  mudballs.  The  back  wall  of  the 
room  became  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
some  miscreant  pulled  out  a  few  stones  and 
made  an  opening  through  which  the  teacher 
might  throw  an  unruly  boy  should  occasion 
demand  such  strenuous  discipline.  The 
teacher's  desk  was  between  the  two  front 
doors,  which  further  explains  the  necessity 
of  an  easy  exit  in  another  direction  in  times 
of  stress  and  storm. 

Most  of  the  teachers  who  taught  in  that 
old  school  house  in  those  pioneer  times 
were  veritable  devotees  of  a  worthy  cause. 
The  Jayhawker  remembers  those  conse- 
crated people  with  a  feeling  of  deepest  re- 
spect for  their  devotion  to  lofty  ideals.  It 
was  not  compulsion  in  those  days  that 
teachers  be  graduates  of  some  institution 
before  they  could  enter  school  work,  but  if 
the  Jayhawker's  memory  fails  not,  the  very 
simplicity  of  some  of  their  learning  put 
them  immediately  in  closest  sympathy  with 
their  children,  and  they  as  teacher  and  pupil 
worked  out  some  of  the  very  fundamentals 
of  American  education.  The  Jayhawker  is 
wondering  now,  if  with  all  our  complexity 
of  modern  school  systems,  with  all  our  rigid 
requirements  of  teachers'  certification,  we 
are  teaching  children  the  real  fundamen- 
tals of  common,  everyday  life  as  we  as 
children  in  that  pioneer  time  learned  them. 
We  didn't  know,  nor  did  the  teacher  know 
much  about  European  history,  but  we  had 
to  name  the  early  explorers  and  explain  in 
detail  their  operations  in  this  country.  We 
had  to  follow  pretty  closely  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  civilization,  but  we  called 


it  then  merely  United  States  History.  We 
had  to  work  those  problems  in  Ray's  arith- 
metic or  feel  ourselves  veritable  outcasts 
among  our  fellow  pupils.  We  had  to  an- 
swer all  the  questions  in  Monteith's  Geog- 
raphy, but  we  came  out  with  a  pretty  defi- 
nite notion  about  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man.  We  had  to  know  all  the  parts  of 
speech  and  be  able  to  parse  them ;  we  had 
to  analyze  and  diagram  sentences ;  we  had 
to  write  an  occasional  composition,  but  we 
called  it  simply  grammar.  The  Jayhawker 
can't  yet  see  after  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion, after  a  score  of  years  of  teaching  of 
all  sorts  of  children  under  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions, how  we  can  teach  children  the 
English  language  and  ignore  the  funda- 
mentals of  that  language.  Here  we  have 
a  means  of  communication  between  indi- 
viduals, a  means  of  learning  all  about  hu- 
man actions  everywhere  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  English  language,  and  yet 
some  of  our  good  people  think  it  not  im- 
portant that  children  see  that  letters  make 
words,  words  make  sentences,  sentences 
express  thoughts ;  that  these  words  are 
grouped  into  classes  called  parts  of  speech 
and  that  these  parts  of  speech  have  char- 
acteristics and  relationships  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  Jayhawker  had  to  learn 
these  fundamentals  of  the  English  language 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  no,  and  he  looks 
back  with  deepest  respect  to  those  teachers 
who  saw  this  absolute  necessity  and  re- 
quired that  this  task  be  done. 

The  Jayhawker  was  required  to  learn  to 
read  in  those  good  old  days  of  yore ;  and 
no  maudlin  sentiment,  no  plea  for  more 
interesting  material  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  task.  In  fact,  the  Jay- 
hawker looks  back  on  those  simple  school 
days  with  deepest  regard  for  their  sim- 
plicity. He  sees  more  and  more,  as  the 
years  go  by,  the  necessity  for  keeping 
pretty  clearly  in  view  a  body  of  material 
with  which  all  children  should  become  ac- 
quainted in  order  to  comprehend  our  Amer- 
ican life,  in  order  to  live  simply  and  well, 
in  order  to  go  on  in  whatever  line  his 
special  capacities  lead  him  and  yet  keep 
close  to  a  common  ideal. 

The  Jayhawker  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
in  that  old  stone  school  house,  so  that  age 
had  brought  maturity  of  mind  enough  to 
comprehend,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
importance  of  the  fundamentals  of  life  and 
make  him  to  know  that  there  are  some 
tasks  that  need  to  be  done  whether  childish 
fancy  dictates  or  no.  And  so,  when  he  sees 
some  of  our  school  people  today  crowding- 
children  along-,  advancing'  them  into  grades 
and  material  facts  beyond  their  years,  he 
wonders  that  the  little  people  do  as  well 
as  they  do.  Suppose  we  pause  in  our  mad 
rush  to  get  children  into  intermediate  and 
high  schools,  and  let  them  have  a  little  time 
to  absorb  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  real 
life  and  have  some  opportunity  to  grow  in 
mental  stature. 

JAY  HAWKER. 
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Every  now  and  again,  some  newly  realiz- 
ing voice  tries  to  rouse  us  from  our  civic 
apathy,  endeavors  to  push  us  into  playing 
our  part  in  the  great  game  of  self-govern- 
ment. For  a  space,  there  is  a  great  rush- 
ing around  of  folk  whom  Wells  pictures  as 
saying:  "For  Gawd's  sake  let's  do  some- 
thing now  !"  We  have  to  endure  the  dis- 
comfort of  a  thorough  housecleaning  before 
we  may  pass  into  the  somnolent  peace  of 
the  resultant  satisfactions. 

(  )urs  is  certainly  not  the  period  of  satis- 
faction. It  might  be  called  the  period  of  in- 
tensive education.  We  will  be  houseclean- 
ing  for  many  years  yet,  for  years  to  follow 
the  closing  of  the  war.  Disorder  in  our 
neighbors'  houses  has  made  us  critical  of 
our  own.  Every  brush  and  broom  maker, 
moreover,  has  scented  the  spring  cleaning; 
knows  that  there  is  opening  a  wider,  easier 
market  for  his  wares  than  has  ever  happen- 
ed in  his  particular  lifetime.  No  reformer 
or  idealist  dares  so  much  as  nap  today. 

The  world  stage  has  been  so  long  oc- 
cupied by  a  sex  demanding  the  privilege  of 
voting  that  attention  has  been  for  the  time 
diverted  from  those  who  shirk  the  obliga- 
tion. An  important  election  sends  us  the 
old  housecleaning  discomfort  again.  We 
find  ourselves  attacking  the  same  chronic 
disorder;  a^ain  dreading  to  make  it  a  spring 
cleaning;  deciding  to  do  it  superficially; 
hoping  against  all  reason  for  a  more  auspi- 
cious morrow. 

Worshipping  freedom  as  Mayflowered  de- 
scendants  must,  we  repel  the  whisper  of 
a  mscience  that  the  vote  should  not  be  a 
shirking  possibility ;  the  thought  of  an 
obligatory  vole  fills  us  with  revulsion. 
That  the  paying  of  compulsory  taxes  leaves 
us  any  freer  than  would  the  casting  of  an 
obligatory  vote,  is  not  quite  final  to  the 
dispassionate  student  of  democracy,  who 
knows  that  we  have  quite  a  little  yet  to 
learn   about   freedom. 

We  hear  our  lips  say  that  freedom  is 
relative;  and  we  know  that  we  know  that 
personal  freedom  may  not  encroach  on  the 
freedom  of  our  neighbor  without  catching 
a  glimpse  of  barred  windows,  but  we  still 
turn  a  constitutional  hatred  to  paternalism 
whether  it  wear  an  inherited  crown  or  com- 
posite halo.  As  a  nation,  we  have  yet  to 
acknowledge  that  freedom,  immune  in  a 
democracy  from  tribute-rendering  to  priv- 
ileged persons,  is  not  exempt  from  acknowl- 
edging obedience  to  accepted  ideals.  As 
a  nation,  we  may  yet  agree  that  voting  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  obedience  to  accept- 
ed ideals  as  is  taxpaying  or  keeping  the 
•  peace.  Little  groups,  growing  larger,  may 
make  membership  in  their  associations  con- 
tingent on  a  pledge  to  vote;  widening 
circles  of  volunteers  may  push  the  nation 
towards  that  realization  of  civic  duty  which 
punishes  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  the  first 
failure  to  vote  by  line,  as  the  second;  and 
the   third   by   eternal   loss  of   the   privilege. 

Inevitably  this  connotes  a  more  thor- 
ough system  of  education.  Again,  the  dis- 
ciple of  democracy  finds  himself  knocking 
humbly  at  the  door  of  the  public  school. 
To  reach  his  goal  he  must  go  through,  not 
by,  that  institution.  Adult  education,  to 
l,e  thorough,  is  tedious,  or  smacks  of  revo- 
lution, and  is  always  prohibitively  expens- 
ive. 

Why    we    allow     our    children    to    escape 


CIVIC  DUTY 

Edited  by  Ednah  Aiken 
from  the  one  thoroughly  organized  associa- 
tion we  have  into  a  world  of  confusing  or- 
ganizations, why  we  do  not  catch  them 
where  and  when  we  can  to  impress  upon 
their  eager  imagination  the  romance  of 
compulsory  education  is  a  marvel  of  bad 
business  method  in  an  age  of  good  business 
methods.  We  are  forced  to  use  mountains 
of  postage,  and  clerical  force,  and  duplicat- 
ing club  lists  upon  escaped  pupils,  adults, 
who  have  learned  the  romance  as  a  dull  les- 
son in  civics  and  who  gape  as  do  we  over 
the  repetition  of  trite  facts. 

THE   GREAT   CONSCRIPTION 

It  IS  a  romance,  our  democratic  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  it  must  be 
heard  first,  not  as  a  romance,  but  as  a  dry 
definition.  It  would  have  read  as  a  fairy 
tale  to  children  of  other  civilizations,  where- 
as ours,  many  of  them,  escape  without 
knowdedge  of  their  democratic  baptism,  of 
their  conscripted  obligation.  Odd,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  we  expect  gra- 
duations for  our  children  but  have  not  yet 
awaked  to  a  desire  for  an  initiation !  Signi- 
ficant that  no  parent  or  teacher  has  yet 
arisen  to  weave  into  ritual  a  civic  baptism 
for  the  boy's  or  girl's  first  day  oit  school. 
We  are  reaching  the  realization  of  the  nec- 
essity of  ritualistic  initiation  for  the  wel- 
coming of  the  alien  into  citizenship.  Rituals 
are  being  evolved  for  the  immigrant;  and 
for  the  Indian  who  accepts  the  term,  to 
him  ironic,  of  Americanization;  but  for  the 
child  on  whose  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  government  will  some  day  rest,  nothing 
more  than  a  shoving  into  a  clean  shirt,  and 
a  dumping  into  a  straitjacket  class  which 
will  enclose  him  until  an  eight-year  term 
is  done !  Parental  authority  appears  to 
send  him  there,  as  to  keep  him  there ;  no 
one  tells  him  of  the  romance.  He  is  allow- 
ed to  learn  it  dully,  when  he  might  have 
gained  it  with  aid  of  celebration,  with  col- 
or and  patriotic  music  and  thrill  of  a  ritual- 
istic welcome. 

The  writer  has  been  taking  casual  statis- 
tics, jotting  down  answers  from  boys  and 
girls  who  have  "finished"  school,  meaning 
the  grammar  school,  as  well  as  from  those 
along  various  stages  of  the  road,  and  so 
far  not  one  has  been  able  to  give  a  hint 
of  the  reason  or  fact  of  the  great  conscrip- 
tion. Not  one  has  sensed  the  truth  of  his 
being  a  civil  soldier,  a  conscript  to  a  great 
ideal  of  government,  to  a  pledge  made  in 
an  old  courthouse  and  repeated  grandly 
at  Gettysburg.  Yet  it  is  the  schoolroom 
where  an  unforgettable  thrill  waits  the 
memorizing  of  the  epigram  that  ballots,  not 
bullets,  are  to  win  the  future  battles  of  the 
world. 

Says  a  contemporary  critic,  following 
Plato:  "I  would  make  a  large  part  of  the 
process  of  thinking  in  schools  and  colleges 
the  discovery  of  what  one  likes  and  wants; 
the  control  and  direction  of  desire.  Almost 
the  whole  object  of  education  should  be 
to  know  what  one  truly  and  whole-hearted- 
ly likes  and   wants." 

The  first  immediate  want  for  the  emerg- 
ing independent  life  is  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live.  That  each  citizen  has  the 
privilege  to  demand  decent  conditions  of 
life  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
as  well  as  how  to  demand  them,  and  what 
those  progressive   decencies  are.     To   think- 


clearly,  to  report  accurately,  to  act  swiftly 
and  together  on  and  for  the  object  of  de- 
sire is  the  attainment  the  idealist  desires 
for  the  youth  of  our  country.  That  it  is 
far  from  the  present  attainment  is  proven 
never  more  clearly  than  at  voting  time, 
when  hysteria  and  dogma  sweep  the  mols 
separating  it  according  to  popular  super- 
stitions and  fashions,  and  not  at  all  by 
wdiat  it  truly  and  whole-heartedly  likes  ana 
wants,  the  sum  of  which  is  a  decent  place 
in    which   to   live. 


vie 


CIVIC  IMAGINATION 

Various  methods  of  claiming  the  civil 
imagination  of  the  junior  citizen  are  reco 
mended  or  are  in  use  throughout  the  States. 
The  community  centre  idea — the  use  of  the 
school  as  the  polling  place ;  self-govern- 
merit.  Each  in  the  final  analysis  dependent 
on  that  fine  modern  teaching  which  relates 
the  subject  matter  and  immediate  experi- 
ence at  once  to  life  and  civic  responsibility. 

The  larger  use  of  the  school  plant  which 
has  brought  about  valuable  results  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  It  must  be  made  an  obS 
ject  lesson  by  the  teacher  before  its  influ- 
ence can  be  measured.  And  the  teacher,  in 
turn,  waits  on  public  opinion.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco where  thirty-six  schools  have  been  obt 
tained  as  polling  places  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  three  women,  there  is  as  yet 
no  concerted  effort  to  make  their  success  a 
triumph.  Only  a  few  unrelated  voices  are 
demanding  pre-election  day  talks  and  de- 
bates in  the  schools. 

Much  of  the  apathy  is  due  to  lack  of  in- 
formation. How  many  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco know  that  thirty-six  of  their  schools 
may  be  voted  in  on  election  day?  Hov| 
many  know  of  the  widespread  effect  of 
the  "Wisconsin  idea,"  which  is  after  all 
an  accepted  European  idea?  Or  of  the; 
work  of  the  President's  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  who  has  made  the  wider  use 
of  the  schoolhouse  her  special  dedication? 
Miss  Wilson  in  an  address  before  an  asso- 
ciation of  teachers  in  Wisconsin  is  reported 
as  saying : 

"We  believe  that  in  this  movement,  the 
community  center  idea,  lies  the  answer  tfl 
the  problem  before  all  Americans,  how  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  intelli- 
gent part  in  our  own  government.  In 
private  business,  organization  has  proved 
itself  fearfully  powerful.  Let  us  organize 
ourselves,  so  that  we  may  be  powerful  for 
the  common-good,  and  inspire  fear  in  those 
who  are  working  against  it.  The  bosses 
are  doing  something  all  the  time.  We  will 
have  to  organize  as  thoroughly  as  they  are 
organized.  We  must  take  our  public  school 
buildings,  and  make  of  them  meeting  places 
for  our  assemblies,  I  mean  of  the  people, 
and  organize  according  to  voting  districts 
to  deliberate  and  vote  in  our  assembly 
halls.  We  should  consider  it  absurd  for 
our  representatives  to  vote  without  long  de- 
liberation. Surely  the  time  will  come  when/ 
it  will  be  considered  just  as  absurd  and 
useless  for  us  to  vote  without  long  de- 
liberation. We  intend  to  deliberate  in  the 
school  buildings,  and  of  course  we  want 
to  vote  where  we  deliberate.  In  this  way 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  voting  precincts  identical,  in  or- 
der to  have  one  unit  of  neighborhood  as 
a  basis  for  organization.     It  will  be  argued 
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that  the  school  district  might  be  too  large 
to  be  a  voting  precinct.  A  building  which 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  school  district  and  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  children,  is  surely  accessible 
to  all  the  adults  of  the  district,  and  can 
accommodate   them   for   voting   purposes." 

The  related  movement  to  employ  the 
schoolmaster  as  the  voting  clerk  of  his  pre- 
cinct finds  many  opponents,  though  Wison- 
sin  has  tried  it  to  good  effect.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  inevitable  demand  that  the 
teacher's  position  assume  more  of  an  or- 
ganizing and  less  of  an  academic  character. 
We  are  ready  to  do  away  with  the  old 
idea  that  a  schoolmaster  is  a  gardener,  a 
man  who  waters  and  prunes  rooted  plants. 
Organization  and  efficiency  are  the  slogans 
of  the  hour,  yet  how  many  schools  have 
organization  as  an  item  of  school  curricu- 
lum? Woodrow  Wilson  comes  perhaps  at 
the  end  of  a  period  which  accepted  the  idea 
of  pedagogical  detachment  from  life  as  the 
classic  ideal  for  a  leader  of  youth.  The 
teacher  of  tomorrow  has  a  tougher  job 
awaiting  him.  He  will  teach  his  pupils  to 
apply  the  lessons  learned  in  the  classroom, 
and  alas,  for  him,  we  will  then  insist  that 
he  sees  that  they  apply  those  lessons  ef- 
ficiently. Teacherhood  of  the  future  will 
not  attract  the  moron ;  it  will  not  be  the 
half-way  house  between  immaturity  and 
marriag'e ;  it  will  be  an  executive  position, 
and  the  test  of  fitness  will  be  the  turning 
out  of  bands  of  lusty  young  executives. 
Hasten  the  morrow ! 

THE  LARGER  USE  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  PLANT 

The  School  as  Polling  Place 

The  way  San  Francisco  achieved  the 
use  of  thirty-six  of  her  school  houses  as 
polling  places  makes  an  interesting  bit  of 
local  history.  Three  years  ago,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Culver  and  two  other  equally  indomitable 
women,  Mrs.  Fred.  W.  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Boggs,  went  before  the  Supervisors 
with  their  plea  for  the  use  of  the  schools  as 
community  centres.  They  had  had  con- 
ferences with  the  city  attorney;  and  were 
armed  with  encouraging  data.  The  Board 
referred  them  to  the  registrar,  Mr.  Zeman- 
sky,  who  assured  them  of  his  immediate 
co-operation,  could  they  bring  the  Board 
of  Education  to  their  way  of  thinking.  In 
spite  of  the  hospitality  of  President  George 
E.  Gallagher,  and  the  persistence  of  this 
self-appointed  committee,  the  matter  hung 
for  two  years.  Then  the  committee  was 
promised  the  opportunity  of  an  experiment, 
and  thirty-six  schools  were  selected  where- 
in to  revive  the  old  custom.  The  list  of 
these  schools  is  given  below. 

The  first  election  day  following  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  the  innovators  visited 
the  schools  as  a  chiel  amang  them,  taking 
notes.  Only  one  complaint  was  recorded, 
the  Starr  King  rooms  not  having"  been  left 
in  an  orderly  condition.  The  result  most 
appreciated  by  the  visitors  was  the  interest 
taken  in  the  voting  pilgrimage  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school.  It  was  an  object  lesson 
in  civic  duty. 

Several  parents  discovered  the  schools. 
One  father  whose  children  had  graduated 
from  the  school  he  was  visiting  for  the  first 
time,  observed  several  defects  in  the  school 
building.  The  yard,  he  found,  was  graded 
towards  the  structure  instead  of  away  from 
it.  He  asked  if  the  water  did  not  stand 
around  the  building  during  the  winter 
storms.  He  was  told  that  it  did ;  that,  in 
fact,   bridges   had   to   be   kept   in   the   base- 


ment for  the  safe  entry  of  his  children  into 
school  on  rainy  days. 

"Why,"  he  wanted  to  know,  "had  it  been 
built,  and  graded  that  way?" 

"Because  you  never  came  here  before!" 
was  the  immediate  answer  in  which  he 
himself   concurred. 

Registrar  Zemansky  has  agreed  to  add 
other  school  buildings  as  swiftly  as  it  be- 
comes practicable.  Since  the  fire,  the 
schools  have  been  heavily  taxed  for  space, 
and  all  schools  have  not  room  for  the  re- 
stored custom.  Neither  would  it  meet  with 
the  favor  of  the  friends  of  the  movement 
were  any  of  the  classes  to  be  displaced  by 
the  adult  voters.  One  of  the  desired  re- 
sults would  be  lost.  It  is  hoped  that  teach- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  the  object  les- 
son ;  that  they  will  encourage  debates  on 
the  leading  questions  of  the  hour;  will 
evolve  means  whereby  to  vitalize  public 
affairs,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  stupid 
slogan,  "Take  the  school  out  of  politics," 
by  placing  permanently  politics,  in  its  re- 
stored definition  as  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, into  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 


In  Athens  the  magistrates  used  to  send 
round  the  Scythian  Bowmen,  who  acted  as 
their  police,  to  scour  the  streets  with  a  rope 
colored  with  vermilion,  and  drag  towards 
the  Pnyx  (the  place  of  assembly)  citizens 
who  preferred  to  lounge  or  to  mind  what 
they  called  their  own  business,  as  if  ruling 
the  State  was  not  their  business ! 

— James  Bryce. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  AS  VOTING 
PLACES 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Culver 

Foreign  countries  have,  in  all  times,  used 
their  public  schools  as  voting  places  and 
in  many  cities  of  our  own  country  the 
schools   are   utilized   for  the  same   purpose. 

In  our  rural  districts  we  find  that  nearly 
all  matters  of  public  importance  are  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  called  in  our  public 
school  buildings.  Children  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  and  remote  valley  settlements 
have  a  wider  knowledge  of  Civic,  State  and 
Federal  duties  than  have  most  of  the  chil- 
dren in  our  cities  where  the  public  schools 
are  not  used  for  voting  places.  They  hear 
the  questions  of  the  day  discussed  by 
groups  of  voters  on  the  school  playground. 
They  see  the  people  gather  from  far  and 
near,  and  they  know  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  they,  too,  will  be  called  upon 
to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Over  our  entire  State,  the  public  has 
bought,  paid  for  and  owns  its  natural  vot- 
ing places  in  our  public  school  buildings. 
There  need  be  no  confusion  or  opposition, 
as  was  proved  at  our  last  election,  on 
August  29,  1916,  when  we  used  for  the  first 
time  in  our  city  thirty-six  of  our  school 
buildings  for  polling  places. 

The  schools  were  brought  closer  to  the 
public,  and  greater  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  scho'ol  affairs  was  the  result. 

Pupils  watched  with  interest  the  new 
regime  and  criticised  whatever  seemed  to 
them  an  infraction  of  our  voting  laws.  At 
one  school  the  boys  entered  a  complaint 
that    men    were    electioneering    inside    the 


one  hundred  foot  limit  of  the  polling  place. 
Foreign-born  boys  and  girls  asked  what 
measures  they  must  take  in  order  to  be 
able  to  vote  on  attaining  their  majority. 
Teachers  in  some  of  the  schools  gave  over 
a  part  of  the  day  to  lessons  in  "Good  Citi- 
zenship." 

One  teacher  continued  classes  in  the 
room  where  the  voting  was  taking  place 
and  silence  and  great  interest  was  manifest 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  and  no  confusion 
arose  in  any  way. 

The  public  needs  educating  as  well  as 
the  school  children,  and  the  good  results 
from  so  obvious  a  lesson  can  not  be  esti- 
mated. It  is  a  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  a  needed  preparation  for  those 
who  soon  will  be  the  voting  citizens  of  our 
State. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  those  most  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  movement,  that  all 
the  schools  of  the  city  may  soon  have  the 
advantage  of  this  practical  lesson  in  citi- 
zenship. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  as  each 
new  school  building  is  erected  a  room  will 
be  designated  as  the  polling  place  and  that 
the  wider  use  of  the  school-plant  will  be 
considered  as  important  as  any  other  meas- 
ure which  makes  for  the  education  of  the 
child. 


SCYTHIAN   BOWMEN 

This  is  the  day  of  the  Scythian  bowmen. 
Comes  the  urge  from  a  group  of  prominent 
citizens  banded  together  under  the  name 
of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Duty  to  remem- 
ber that  election  day  draweth  nigh,  and 
therewith  our  intermittent  test  of  citizen- 
ship. The  circular  signed  by  Henry  U. 
Brandenstein,    as    president,    says    in    part: 

"Political  indifference  is  a  public  crime. 
Each  citizen  should  either  endorse  or  dis- 
approve of  every  measure  presented  for 
public  action.  The  Committee  on  Civic 
Duty  rests  its  appeal  in  the  firm  assurance 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  de- 
sire an  impartial  administration  of  equal 
law,  sound  municipal  policy  and  efficient 
and  unbiased  public  officials.  The  majority 
of  citizens  of  any  American  community 
believe  in  right,  justice  and  decency  in  gov- 
ernment. These  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  ballot.  It  is  to  make  these 
ends  certain  in  the  government  of  our  city 
through  the  expression  of  the  polls  of  the 
will  of  a  real  majority  of  the  citizens  that 
this  committee  appeals  to  you." 
*       *       * 

Paralleling  this  appeal  was  the  plea  of 
the  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  Through  its  com- 
mittee on  public  questions  the  request  was 
made  that  teachers  observe  election  day  in 
the  school,  both  on  that  day  and  particu- 
larly during  the  days  preceding  the  elec- 
tion. Civic  instructions  on  election  day,  it 
was  urged,  would  suggest  to  the  minor  his 
duties  of  a  shadowy  morrow.  Whereas, 
the  repetition  of  the  lessons  during  the 
week  preceding  would  emphasize  the  im- 
portance to  the  pupil  of  the  obligation  to 
vote,  and  home  discussion  result  in  a  rich 
though  unmeasured  harvest. 

The  committee  was  also  granted  the 
privilege  to  place  in  each  of  the  city  schools, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Board,  a  poster 
stating  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen. 
The  statement  is  an  excerpt  from  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Judge  Charles  F.  Clemens 
of  Honolulu,  entitled  "What  an  Applicant 
for  Naturalization  Should  Know."  The  par- 
ticular    paragraph     to     be     posted     in     the 
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schools  in  poster  form  is  the  answer  to  the 
question:  "What  are  the  duties  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen?"  The  Board's  weekly  bulletin 
endorses  the  poster,  and  will  encourage  de- 
bates or  class  lessons  thereon. 

The  suggestion  of  the  poster  originated 
with  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  His  recommenda- 
tion follows : 

"The  questions  which  an  applicant  should 
answer  are  exceedingly  well  framed  and 
develop  the  essential  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment with  an  accuracy  and  clearness  I  have 
not  seen  before.  It  is  a  document  that 
ought  to  be  in  our  public  schools,  for  the 
instruction  of  our  native  born  as  well  as 
the  foreigner.  Every  pupil  in  the  grammar 
grades  of  our  public  schools,  and  every  citi- 
zen registered  as  a  voter  should  be  familiar 
with  those  questions  and  should  be  able  to 
answer  a  majority  of  them,  particularly  the 
question,  'What  are  the  duties  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen?'  In  fact,  I  think  that  answer 
ought  to  be  printed  in  large  letters  as  a 
poster  and  conspicuously  displayed  on  all 
election  days,  and  on  every  Fourth  of  July. 
— Wm.  W.  Morrow, 
United  States  District  Court. 

THE    CALIFORNIA    IDEA 
(Of  Adult  Education) 

The  Rotary  Clubs  have  been  sending 
around  their  Scythian  bowmen,  orange- 
colored  pamphlets  which  urge  all  voters  to 
vote  at  the  coming  election.  Some  facts 
contained  therein  are  interesting  enough 
to  copy.  "At  the  special  election  in  San 
Francisco,  on  March  16,  1915,  only  34  per 
cent  voted.  At  the  special  State  election 
held  on  October  26,  only  27  per  cent  voted. 
Look  at  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of 
female  suffrage,  yet  19  per  cent  of  the 
women   registered  go  to  the  polls." 

"If  a  powerful  enemy  came  to  our  shores 
to  attack  us,  we'd  be  up  and  doing;  we'd 
expend  our  blood  in  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. But  when  the  enemy  Heedlessness 
permeates  the  body  politic  insiduously,  yet 
persistently,  we  sit  quietly  down  and  do 
nothing." 

"This,  then,  is  an  appeal  to  your  patriot- 
ism, your  love  of  country,  your  courage  as 
a  citizen,  your  civic  pride,  your  faith  in  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  immortal  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  there  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth  "Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

The  Rotary  Clubs  of  California  endorsed 
this  plan  (of  the  Scythian  bowmen  0  and 
authorized  their  delegates  to  Cincinnati  to 
present  THE  CALIFORNIA  IDEA  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions  for  the  endorse- 
ment by  the  International  Association  of 
Rotary  Clubs.  The  result  is  that  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  Rotary .  Clubs  of 
the  United  States  are  working  on  the  so- 
called   California   or  Athenian   Idea. 

Inspiring,  the  campaign  for  the  educa- 
tional stimulus  of  the  adult,  but  why  stop 
there?  The  enlargement  of  the  California 
idea  to  include  the  junior  citizen  is  urged 
upon  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
Rotary  Clubs  of  the  country.  A  wonderful 
harvest  waits  for  them  in  the  public  schools. 

COMMUNITY  CONSCIENCE 
By  Mrs.   Max  C.   Sloss 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on   Civic 
Duty 
Every   useful   attempt   in   life   has   a   two- 
fold  result,  its  effect   upon   oneself  and   its 
effect  upon  others.  In  other  words,  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  reactions  are  inevita- 


bly present,  whether  consciously  realized  or 
not.  Perhaps  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  good  actually  achieved  for  others  may 
be  judged  by  the  impetus  towards  one's 
own  personal  spiritual  development.  All 
of  which  somewhat  "highbrow"  reflections 
lead  up  to  the  fact  that  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Duty  has  stimu- 
lated certain  thoughts  which  shall  be  here 
set  down  for  what  they  are  worth. 

As  my  contribution  to  the  plans  and  their 
carrying  out  to  secure  a  big  registration 
were  so  negligible,  I  may  express  my  im- 
partial admiration  of  those  who  so  splen- 
didly succeeded  in  helping  San  Francisco 
to  make  the  best  showing  in  years.  Of 
course,  a  Presidential  year  brings  many  to 
the  polls  who  ordinarily  are  not  interested, 
but  it  is  not  entirely  that,  nor  yet  coin- 
cidence, the  increase  at  this  moment.  The 
work  is  only  half  done ;  there  still  remains 
the  effort,  which  is  no  sinecure,  to  get  peo- 
ple to  vote  on  November  7th. 

That  this  group  will  help  materially  in 
realizing  this  end  is  certain,  thus  proving 
that  pure,  clean  and  above  all  disinterested 
work  having  for  its  object  only  one  thing, 
viz. :  "the  good  of  the  cause  to  be  accom- 
plished," does  succeed,  and  one's  optimistic 
soul  so  often  put  to  it  to  hold  that  optimism 
firm,  is  refreshed  and  revived  by  the  dem- 
onstration. 

But  is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  upon 
modern  life  that  there  should  be  the  neces- 
sity for  the  creation  of  any  committee  to 
make  citizens  do  just  their  simple  plain 
ordinary  duty?  And  the  question  "will  not 
down."  There  must  be  a  fundamental 
trouble  somewhere ! 

I  have  been  thinking  much  lately  over  a 
thing  I  once  heard  said  in  public,  that 
"Phrases  and  slogans  are  very  dangerous 
to  live  by,"  and  I  wonder  whether  that 
famous  dictum,  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  has  not  had  a  share 
in  causing  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to  expect 
this  sense  of  duty  to  exist  without  making 
any  effort  to  secure  it. 

.  Something  of  this  laissez  allez  policy  may 
be  at  the  root  of  American  indifference  to 
civic  responsibility.  Then,  too,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  privilege  or  right  seems  to  dimin- 
ish our  desire  to  exercise  it.  No  fresher 
example  need  be  brought  than  that  many, 
many  women  here  in  San  Francisco,  so 
recently  enfranchised,  lose  their  votes  by 
failure  to  register. 

These  two  causes  may  be  valid,  but  the 
fundamental  trouble  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  stress  laid  on  the 
importance  of  proper  training  for  citizen- 
ship in  youth.  At  the  time  when  the  mind 
is  plastic  and  the  imagination  easily  stirred 
the  thoughts  of  the  children  should  be 
fixed  upon  their  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  "when  they  are  old  they  will  not 
depart  therefrom."  Let  us  then  insist  in 
the  schools  that  social  community  con- 
science be  stimulated  and  developed  and 
let  us  hope  that  in  the  home,  where  we 
cannot  insist,  the  parents  will  learn  to  value 
and  to  use  their  opportunity  of  making 
their  boys  and  girls  enthusiastically  good 
citizens. 


CIVIC    RESPONSIBILITY 

By  George  E.  Crothers 
Improved    citizenship    depends    upon    an 
improved   environment  for  the   rising  gen- 
eration. 


We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  our  edu- 
cational system  includes  everything  which 
influences  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
growth  or  deterioration  of  the  younger 
generation.  Millions  of  our  children  in  this 
country  are  drifting  into  lives  unworthy  of 
their  possibilities  and  their  natural  promise 
because  their  parents  neglect  to  see  that 
the  influence  of  their  environment  (includ- 
ing character  and  companions,  amusements, 
home  and  church)  is  such  as  is  likely  to 
produce  competent  men  of  serious  purpose. 
In  consequence,  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  our  larger 
cities  who  have  for  the  most  part  turned 
out  unfit,  either  mentally,  morally  or  phys- 
ically to  fight  the  severe  battle  of  life,  are 
annually  subjected  to  the  worse  than  futile 
treatment  of  the  police  courts,  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  social  and  political 
menace  to  the  community. 

While  parents  are  chiefly  to  blame  for 
this  deplorable  condition  because  of  their 
lack  of  seriousness  of  purpose  and  their 
failure  to  utilize  the  sources  of  improve- 
ment and  inspiration  available  to  all,  the 
school  is  almost  equally  blameworthy,  be- 
cause it  does  not  sufficiently  review  or  drill 
the  pupils  in  the  simple  elements  of  educa- 
tion which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  every  field  of  activity;  and  because 
of  its  failure  to  follow  up  its  flock  as  they 
go  out  to  work ;  because  of  its  failure  to 
give  them  such  supplementary  instruction 
as  will  enable  them  to  make  rapid  progress 
in  their  chosen  vocations.  Such  instruction 
is  almost  universal  in  certain  countries  in 
Europe  and  is  being  rapidly  introduced 
throughout  Ohio  with  most  satisfying  re- 
sults and  at  moderate  expense. 

At  least  two  years  of  time  is  wasted  in 
teaching  the  many  unessential  subjects 
which  could  and  would  be  readily  acquired 
by  the  young  at  a  more  mature  age  when 
able  to  read  and  enjoy  articles  upon  scien- 
tific and  historical  subjects.  Such  articles 
are  easily  available,  appearing'  at  least 
weekly  in  almost  all  newspapers,  not  to 
mention   other  publications. 

The  school  also  tends  to  influence  pupils 
away  from  manual  work  without  preparing 
them  for  anything  else.  We  teach  them  in 
our  home  as  well  as  in  our  school  to  take 
the  easy  way  and  to  regard  work  as  a 
necessary  evil,  or  at  best  a  mere  means  to 
an  end,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Our  children's  environment  can  be  filled 
with  good  or  evil  according  as  we  will  it. 
If  through  neglect  we  turn  our  youth  out 
into  the  sea  of  life  with  their  aspirations, 
which  are  their  compasses,  charged  with 
evil  instead  of  good  impulses,  we  are  mor- 
ally responsible  for  the  route  which  they 
take  and  for  the  shipwreck  which  is  sure 
to  follow.  We  are  also  responsible  for  the 
evil  influence  which  they  will  exert  upon 
future  generations  and  upon  social  and 
political   institutions. 


EDUCATION   AND   THE   BALLOT 

By  H.   U.   Brandenstein 

To  understand  the  relation  between  the 
State  and  each  member  of  the  State  you 
must  put  before  yourself  the  design  of  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  what  it  is  intended  for. 
Its  machinery  is  growing  so  complicated 
and  so  rapidly  developing  new  points  of 
contact  with  the  individual  that  under  its 
insistent  presence,  or,  rather,  pressure,  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  very  simple  fact 
that  government  is  not  intended  as  any- 
thing but  a  means,  an  instrument.  What 
is  your  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
government?  Is  it  anything  other  than  to 
promote  and  aid  the  development  of  the 
individual?  The  immediate  and  more  ap- 
parent concern  of  the  State,  acting  through 
government,  is  the  strength  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  men  and  women,  not  as  indi- 
viduals but  as  members,  contributing  mem- 
bers, of  the  State.  As  the  whole  is  the 
sum  of  the  parts,  so  the  State  is  the  sum 
of  its  members ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
State  must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  those  members.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  State  requisites,  therefore,  the 
individual  is  nothing,  the  member  is  every- 
thing. But  that  is  a-  false  theory  which 
makes  of  the  State  an  end  in  itself.  The 
truer  theory  is  that  the  individual  is  every- 
thing, and  the  member  of  the  State  noth- 
ing; that  the  State  and  the  government, 
through  which  it  acts,  are  media  only  for 
the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
individual.  The  difference  insisted  on,  it 
may  be  interjected,  distinguishes  the  indi- 
vidualist from  the  socialist.  Aside  from 
conflict  of  theory  between  the  individualist 
and  the  socialist;  in  order  that  the  human 
being  may  live  and  grow,  whether  for  his 
own  purposes  or  those  of  the  State  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  the  first  essential  is,  of 
'course,  a  condition  of  peace.  Peace  must 
be  kept ;  man  must  be  free  from  injury  and 
oppression  by  man.  Hence  the  great  body 
of  so-called  "police"  powers  of  the  State, 
which  insure  protection  to  life  and  limb, 
and  to  property.  Peace  accomplished,  the 
State,  through  the  government,  employs 
the  direct  educative  agency  of  the  public 
school.  The  public  school  is  the  truest 
type  of  a  government  workshop.  There 
you  will  see  operating  the  most  intricate 
and  delicate  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  individual  into  the  citizen. 

But  this  education  is  confined  to  the 
minor ;  the  task  of  tasks  is  the  continued 
and  sustained  education,  by  State  forces, 
of  the  individual  after  he  shall  have  passed 
through  the  public  school  factory.  The 
great  stimulus  of  community  education 
which  the  school  gives  to  the  minor  is 
denied  the   adult. 

The  clear  function  of  government  then 
is  the  development  of  each  member  of  the 
State,  immediately  for  its  own  purpose, 
mediately  but  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  improved  man  or  woman. 
What  other  design  on  this  earth  has  the 
human  being  than  the  development  of  him- 
self, a  development,  of  course,  not  inde- 
pendent of  his  relations  with  his  fellow, 
but  of  the  very  essence  thereof;  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  man  is  as  the  strength,  of  his 
relations  to  his  fellow. 

We  come  now  to  the  point  of  this  paper: 
What  means  does  the  State,  acting  through 
government,  use  to  educate,  to  develop  the 
adult?  Without  going  into  details,  which 
the  limits  of  this  paper  prohibit,  it  may  be 
safely  answered,  chiefly  the  ballot.  At  the 
polls  you  are  called  upon  to  do  what?    To 
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exercise  intelligence  and  honesty  of  a  high 
order,  particularly  in  this  day  of  advancing 
democracy  and  receding  republicanism.  The 
elector  has  become  a  highly  responsible 
legislator.  The  degree  of  honesty  and  in- 
telligence that  he  exercises  in  legislation 
vitally  affects  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  his  most  intimate  concerns.  The 
mind  and  the  character  of  the  elector  are 
stimulated  and  strengthened  by  this  close 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
If  he  does  not  discharge  the  duty  that  gov- 
ernment has  imposed  upon  him  he  will  find 
that  he  has  renounced  a  very  valuable 
right.  His  failure  to  study  and  master  the 
meaning  of  the  measures  that  he  is  to  vote 
on  may  mean  his  material  injury  or  de- 
struction ;  this  enormous  responsibility  will 
tend  to  sharpen  his  faculties  and  develop 
his  character.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
polls  are  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
adult.  The  school  of  education  is  different 
from  that  of  his  childhood,  but  it  is  still  a 
school. 

The  ballot  is,  of  course,  not  the  exclusive 
means  employed  by  government  for  the 
education  of  the  citizen,  and,  hence,  the 
individual ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
instruments. 

I  conclude  as  I  began :  Looked  at  closely 
the  purpose  of  government  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  individual  must,  of  necessity, 
be  the  same,  that  is,  the  making  of  the  man 
and  the  woman.  Though  the  systems  of 
government  vary  in  form,  virtue  and  ef- 
ficacy, yet  this  purpose  and  ideal  must  be 
common  to  all.  As  inevitably  as  the  whole 
is  the  sum  of  its  parts,  so  must  the  value 
of  the  State  be  measured  by  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  individuals  constituting  its 
members. 

"The  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  strength 
of  the  wolf,  and  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is 


the  strength  of  the  pack." 


A  man  IS  the  part  he  plays  among  his 
fellows.  He  is  not  isolated.  He  cannot  be. 
His  life  is  made  up  of  the.  relations  he  bears 
to  others ;  is  made  or  marred  by  those  re- 
lations. There  is  nothing  else  upon  which 
he  can  spend  his  spirit. 

— Woodrow   Wilson. 


A  COURSE  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

In  a  growing  number  of  schools,  pro- 
gressive teachers  are  using  as  a  manual  the 
book  called  "A  Course  in  Citizenship,"  a 
compilation  which  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany. Though  little  more  than  a  bibliogra- 
phy, it  offers  a  course  of  reading  and  an 
invaluable  programme  for  the  eight  years 
of  elementary  school  work.  A  better  book 
might  be  devised,  one  which  would  offer 
inspirational  suggestions  for  the  application 
of  the  theories  contained  in  the  "Course  in 
Citizenship,"  but  that  better  book  has  not 
yet  appeared.  In  the  meantime,  teachers 
can  be  using,  not  as  a  new  subject,  but  as 
a  text  for  all  accepted  grade  subjects,  the 
compilation  which  ex-President  Taft  so 
heartily  recommends  to  the  children  and 
teachers  of  the  United  States. 


II 


CALIFORNIA   CLUB 

Under  the  direction  of  the  civic  depart- 
ment of  the  California  Club,  Miss  Russella 
Ward,  chairman,  there  was  an  address  on 
the  City  Charter  on  Tuesday,  October  17. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Dunnigan  was  the  speaker. 

The  education  committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Hammond  is  the  chairman,  has 
scheduled  several  interesting  meetings  for 
the  weeks  ahead.  On  Tuesday,  October 
31,  there  will  be  given  a  lecture  by  Brother 
Leo  on  The  Bible  as  Literature.  The  dra- 
matic committee,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
education  committee,  has  the  program  for 
the  afternoon  of  November  8,  when  Mr. 
Herman  Rosse  will  describe  the  State  Set- 
tings of  the  New  Theatre. 

Recently,  the  dramatic  committee  pre- 
sented the  children  of  the  Children's  The- 
atre, with  Mrs.  John  Howell  as  stage- 
manager,  in  Shakespearian  scenes. 

The  modern  constitutional  state  fulfills  its 
function  by  giving  to  everyone  the  most  exten- 
sive education;  one  that  insures  (a)  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  the  state,  and  (b)  personal 
efficiency    of    the    highest    degree    attainable. 

Knowledge  of  civics  is  not  the  most  press- 
ing need  of  our  schools.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  need  is  the  exercise  of  civic  virtues.  A 
knowledge  of  civics  can  be  obtained  without 
the  intervention  of  a  school.  Civic  virtues, 
however,  flourish  only  on  the  foundation  of  a 
systematic    civic    education. 

George    Kerschensteiner. 

FREE! FREE! 

Any  second  grade  teacher  whose  pupils 
have  used  The  Beacon  Method  and  who  is 
on  the  lookout  for  some  easy,  attractive 
stories  properly  graded,  may  have,  free  of 
charge  for  examination,  a  copy  of  this  book 
by  writing  Ginn  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  at 
20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  men- 
tioning The  Western  Journal  of  Education. 
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THE    CONGRESS    OF    MOTHERS 

The  San  Francisco  District  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  25,  in  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Holmes 
reported  gaining  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  the  posting  of  good  citizen- 
ship notices  in  all  the  city  schools,  before 
election  day.  The  members  were  asked  to 
co-operate  in  the  placing  of  these  posters, 
and  in  rousing  civic  activity  on  the  seventh, 
especially  at  those  thirty-six  schools  which 
are  now  being  used  as  polling  places. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Bell,  of  the  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing,  spoke  of  the 
Home-Teacher  Act,  and  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Fox  at  the  John  Swett  School,  which 
is  the  only  one  thus  far  to  have  the  help 
of  a  home  teacher.  This  is  due  to  the 
generous  activity  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Miss  Hattie 
Mooser  spoke  of  the  Children's  Theatre, 
outlining   the   work   and   plans   therefor. 

CONGRESS    OF    MOTHERS 

The  Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers  held 
an  all-day  session  of  its  executive  board  on 
Thursday,  October  12th,  in  Capwell's  Roof  Gar- 
den. Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman  presided  at  both 
morning  and  afternoon  meetings.  Representa- 
tives from  the  various  federations  were  present, 
including  those  of  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Francisco,  Berkeley  and  Oakland.  The  morning 
session  was  devoted  to  reports  of  the  different 
federations,  and  in  the  afternoon,  reports  from 
the  chairmen  of  departments  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the 
three  measures  which  the  Legislative  Council 
has  endorsed — the  Community  Property  Bill,  the 
proposed  change  in  the  Mothers'  Pension  Law, 
and   the   Moron   Community   Bill. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Mantz,  president  of  the  San 
Add  2nd  district  meeting 
Mateo  county  federation,  reported  a  plan 
by  which  the  rural  schools  hoped  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  appropriation;  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Reilly,  president  of  the  Berkeley  federa- 
tion, reported  encouraging  activity  in  the 
home  department;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Pierce  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  federation,  described  the  work 
of  her  association  and  of  their  new  cafe- 
teria and  tennis  courts  in  particular ;  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Derome,  president  of  the  Oakland 
federation,  gave  a  favorable  report  of  the 
practice  of  sending  a  committee  of  mothers 
to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Caroline  C.  Coffin  gave  one  of  the 
must  interesting'  addresses  of  the  session. 
She  strongly  advocated  giving  each  child  an 
allowance  and  holding  him  to  strict  ac- 
counting. Mrs.  George  Wale,  chairman  of 
recreation,  gave  an  interesting  resume  of 
the  work  done  in  popularizing  selected  pro- 
grams at  the  moving  picture  houses  on 
Friday  evenings.  She  strongly  urged  the 
wider  use  of  the  schools  in  the  full  use  of 
the  term.  No  matter  how  small  the  be- 
ginning, in  many  instances,  she  said,  the 
activities  in  a  social  centre  have  led  from 
recreatiniial  programs  to  those  of  the  most 
serious  import  in  civic  affairs. 

Increase  in  the  State  appropriation  for  ele- 
mentary schools  was  urged  and  plans  for  the 
same  discussed.  School  lunchrooms  were  also 
given  a  place  on  the  program,  Mrs.  Roantree  of 
the  Parent  Teacher  Club  of  the  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School  and  Mrs.  J..  M.  Hamill 
leading  the   discussion. 

It   was   voted   to   hold   the   next  meeting,  which 

falls    on    the    second    Thursday    in    December,    in 

Santa   Cruz. 

*        #        * 

On  Thursday,  October  19th.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Reciprocity  Committee  of  the  Second 
District  Congress  of  Mothers,  a  luncheon  was 
given    in    Capwell's    Roof    Garden    . 


POLYTECHNIC   HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  was 
held  at  the  school  on  Monday  afternoon.  Oc- 
tober 16th,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill  presiding.  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  vital  issues,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  speaking  on  the  twenty-third  amendment, 
Captain  Spear  on  the  two-platoon  system,  and 
Mr.  Bascom  Johnson  on  the  operation  of  the 
red-light  abatement  law.  Mr.  Prendergast  made 
a  strong  plea  for  the  selling  of  school  lands 
located  in  San  Francisco,  calling  attention  to 
the  fifty-two  lots  lying  idle  in  Sunset  District. 
Captain  Spear  made  an  equally  effective  claim 
for  the  relation  of  his  subject  to  the  sympathy 
and    scope    of    the    Parent    Teacher    Association. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  6th,  an  inter- 
esting hour  was  arranged  by  Miss  Gracier,  one 
of  the  recent  additions  to  the  faculty.  Miss 
Gracier  has  organized  a  social  service  club  among 
the  girls  of  the  Polytechnic  High,  and  Friday's 
program  was  a  result  of  this  innovation.  Four 
hundred  girls  were  present,  one  of  the  girls 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  day,  and  presenting 
the  speaker,  Mrs.  Dane  Coolidge,  to  the  large 
audience,  which  was  augmented  by  teachers  and 
mothers  of  the  students.  Mrs.  Coolidge  made  a 
telling  talk  on  "Civic  Duties,"  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  women  have  two  lives  to  live;  the 
first  the  domestic  or  family  life  which  she  fol- 
lows usually  up  to  the  age  of  forty;  and  the 
larger,  civic  life  which  she  is  usually  permitted 
to  participate  in  as  her  children  pass,  on  into  the 
world.  As  two-thirds  of  our  women  marry,  Mrs. 
Coolidge  urged  her  hearers  not  to  neglect  the 
enhancing  of  their  background  of  domestic  re- 
sponsibility while  preparing  themselves  for  a 
self-supporting  role.  The  speaker  was  followed 
by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  which  rendered  some 
musical    numbers    most   entertainingly. 


McKINLEY    SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teachers  Association  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  School,  on  Castro  Street  between  Four- 
teenth and  Henry  streets,  gave  an  interesting 
program  at  their  last  meeting,  which  occurred 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  18th.  Mrs. 
John  F.  Sheehan  Jr.  presiding.  An  able  address 
on  "Hygiene"  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Harriet 
Randall  Flanders,  who  gave  special  emphasis  to 
the  care  of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  of  young 
children.  Several  musical  numbers  were  inter- 
preted by  Miss  Eva  Lattig,  the  music  leader  of 
the    Outdoor    School. 

Special  activity  of  the  club  includes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  handball  court;  plans  to  install  a 
basketball  court;  the  placing  of  signs  to  drivers 
and  chauffeurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  and 
the  installing  of  police  patrols  in  the  school 
neighborhood  at  the  noon  hour  and  time  of  dis- 
missal. 


REDDING    SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Red- 
ding School,  Bush  Street  between  Hyde  and 
Larkin,  held  their  regular  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  18th.  Mrs.  George  Wale  and  Mrs. 
Quitzow  made  short  addresses,  Mrs.  Quitzow  on 
"Philanthropy"  and  Mrs.  Wale  on  "Registra- 
tion." 

The  members  have  organized  a  sewing  class 
among  the  girls  of  the  school,  and  are  helping 
to  make  warm  nighties  for  the  children  of  the 
Open-Air  School. 

SAN     FRANCISCO     STATE     NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Club  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Waller  and 
Buchanan  streets,  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  13th  of  October.  Dr.  James  T.  Watkins  gave 
an  address  on  "School  Clothing  and  Correct  and 
Incorrect  Postures,"  illustrating  his  lecture  with 
views,  which  had  been  sent,  for  the  occasion, 
from  the  Posture  League.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  well-fitting  clothes  for  the  grow- 
ing, plastic  body  of  boy  or  girl.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gerberding  explained  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  school  cafeteria  closed 
the   program. 

The  next  meeting  will  fall  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  10th,  when  Dr.  J.  D.  McAlpin  of  the 
San  Francisco  Dental  College  will  give  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
teeth. 


SPRING   VALLEY   SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Spring  Valley 
School,  Jackson  and  Hyde  streets,  always  in  the 
lead  with  new  ideas  and  energy  by  which  those 
new  ideas  are  driven  home,  is  just  now  actively 
engaged  in  a  ticket-selling  campaign.  The  club 
members  have  chartered  the  Queen  Theatre  for 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  October  27th,  the 
proceeds  to  swell  their  school  fund  from  which 
so  many  generous  gifts  to  the  school  have  al- 
ready come.  Each  morning  Mrs.  Honigsberger, 
the  indefatigable  president,  with  a  corps  of  help- 
ers, is  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  the  neigh- 
borhood selling  tickets  for  the  fund  benefit,  and 
arousing  by  this  generous  energy  a  spirit  of 
neighborhood    co-operation    and    sympathy. 

Through  the  same  untiring  efforts  a  grapho- 
phone  was  last  year  added  to  the  school  and 
pictures  of  the  Exposition  placed  in  each  class- 
room. Through  the  work  of  the  social  center, 
electroliers  were  bought  for  the  stage  of  the 
school    auditorium. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  25th  there  will 
be  a  social  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club  which 
will  be  engineered  entirely  by  six  children  of 
the  school.  The  program  is  to  be  provided  and 
managed  by  the  children,  and  following  the 
entertainment  an  invitational  luncheon  is  to  be 
served  to  which  members  and  neighborhood 
mothers   are  invited. 

JAMES  LICK  SCHOOL 
The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  James 
Lick  School,  corner  Twenty-fifth  and  Noe,  held 
an  interesting  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  3rd.  The  program  was  confined  to  a 
discussion  by  members  of  the  use  of  the  school 
as  a  community  center,  particularly  as  a  polling 
place.  The  James  Lick  School  is  not  one  of 
those  so  used  by  the  city,  but  the  members  de- 
cided in  favor  of  so  widening  the  usefulness  of 
the  school.  A  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  new 
building  followed. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  after- 
noon  of  Tuesday,  November   7th. 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  John  Swett 
Grammar  School  at  its  regular  monthly 
business  meeting  held  Tuesday,  October 
17,   1916,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  John  Swett 
Mothers'  Club  deplores  the  undignified,  un- 
warranted and  unconstructive  criticism  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  the  Teachers  of  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  published  in 
certain  of  our  daily  newspapers  as  detri- 
mental to  school  discipline,  displeasing  to 
the  general  public,  and  unworthy  any  pro- 
gressive newspaper. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  exploitation  daily 
in  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers  of  the 
merits  and  needs  of  their  School  Depart- 
ment may  well  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
a  means  to  accomplish  work  without  loss 
of  self-respect  and  gain  to  the  community. 

3.  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  daily  newspapers,  the 
educational  journals,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  E.  B.  HENRY,  President. 
MRS.   STANLEY   JONES,   Secretary. 
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BRYANT    SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Bryant  School,  Mis- 
sion Street  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third,  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of 
October,  instead  of  the  12th,  on  account  of 
Columbus  Day.  There  was  an  address  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  two-platoon  system.  The 
more  serious  number  of  the  program  was  sup- 
plemented  by  vocal   and  violin   solos. 

The  members  of  the  club,  under  the  efficient 
leadership  of  their  president,  Mrs.  Robert  Tay- 
lor, are  arranging  a  whist  party  and  dance  for 
the  evening  of  the  11th  of  November,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  swell  the  Christmas  fund  of  the  school 
club. 

GRATTON   SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Grat- 
ton  School,  Gratton,  near  Cole  Street,  met  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  17th,  to  enjoy  a  trav- 
elogue by  Mrs.  E.  M.  North  Whitcomb.  The 
small  pupils  of  Miss  Hollub's  class  lisped  out 
recently  acquired  information  about  Christopher 
Columbus. 

At  the  next  meeting,  in  November,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  school  will  contribute  a  program  made 
up  of  work  of  their  pupils,  Miss  Krous  and  Miss 
Frontin  lending  their  classes  for  choral  work. 
The  pupils  of  Miss  Coleman  will  give  selections 
from   Miles   Standish. 

HAWTHORNE    SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Hawthorne  School, 
Shotwell  Street,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third,  held  a  business  meeting  on  Fri- 
day, October  6th.  Miss  Casey  of  the  Public 
Library  gave  a  short  but  valuable  talk  on  "The 
Use  of  a   Library." 

■  At  the  next  meeting  a  member  of  the  Travel- 
ers' Aid  will  describe  the  work  of  that  associa- 
tion. 

EDISON    SCHOOL 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Edison 
School  was  managed  by  Mrs.  W.  Smith,  the 
president,  who  had  secured  as  speaker  Mrs. 
George  Wale.  Mrs.  Wale's  topic  was  "Mother 
Craft,"  and  her  sub-topics,  "Community  Sing- 
ing"  and   "Civic   Duty,   or   Registration." 

LAGUNA   HONDA   SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Laguna  Honda 
School,  Twenty-seventh  Avenue  and  Irving 
Street,  met  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  4th  of 
October  ,for  their  annual  flower  show  and  plant 
exchange.  As  Mr.  George  E.  Gallagher  was  not 
able  to  be  there,  Mrs.  George  Wale  spoke  in 
his  place,  choosing  for  her  theme,  "Registra- 
tion." The  members  participated  informally  in 
the   discussion. 

It  was  arranged  to  make  the  custom  a  regular 
one  of  holding  informal  monthly  teas  at  the 
homes  of  their  members.  The  last  tea  was 
given  by  Mrs.  T.  A.  Miller.  The  themes  given 
out  for  informal  discussion  were:  "Corporal 
Punishment  in  the  Public  Schools"  and  "Uni- 
form Dress  for  High  School  Girls."  These  teas 
follow  the  form  advised  by  the  Congress  of 
reading  circles,  and  much  profit  is  derived  from 
the  exchange  of  thought  and  authorities.  This 
active  circle  is  arranging  to  supervise  the  pro- 
gram each  Friday  evening  in  their  neighborhood 
nickelodeon. 

PARKSIDE   SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Club  of  the  Parkside 
School,  Thirtieth  Avenue  and  Taraval  Street, 
held  its  last  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  10th.  "Home  Industry"  was  the  topic 
covered  in  her  usual  able  manner  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins.  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Lamey  presided. 
*        #        * 

SHERMAN  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Sher- 
man School,  Union  Street,  between  Gough  and 
Franklin,  met  regularly  on  the  second  Tuesday, 
October  10th.  Captain  Spear  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  members'  interest  in  the  two-platoon 
system  to  be  voted  on  at  the  coming  election. 
As  political  measures  are  taboo  in  the  club,  and 
political  discussions  discouraged,  Captain  Spear 
related  his  appeal  to  the  mothers'  interest  in 
safeguarding  the   schools. 

A  program  is  being  arranged  by  the  pupils  of 
the  school  for  the  entertainment  and  dance 
which  is  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 3rd  at  Stemike  Hall.  The  proceeds  of 
the  entertainment  are  to  go  towards  the  relief 
fund  out  of-  which  each  winter  pours  shoes  and 
warm  clothes  for  the  less  fortunate  children  of 
the  school.  Mrs.  J.  Kane  is  the  president  of 
this  warm-hearted  and  energetic  organization. 


EMERSON    SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Club  of  the  Emerson 
School,  Pine  Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott, 
held  their  regular  meeting  the  first  Wednesday 
of  October.  Mrs.  Mark  Neuman  gave  a  talk  on 
"United  Motherhood"  which  was  appreciated  by 
that  segment  of  united  motherhood.  Refresh- 
ments concluded  the  entertainment. 

The  November  meeting  falls  on  the  first  of 
the   month,   when   a  varied   program   is   expected. 

FREMONT    SCHOOL 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  of  the  Fremont  School,  McAllister 
Street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick,  was  held 
on  Friday  afternoon,  October  6th,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Shields  presiding.  Mr.  Edward  B.  de  Groot 
sketched  the  work  of  the  Recreation  League, 
Mrs.  Mighels  with  a  talk  on  books  for  children. 
Mrs.  Mighels  suggested  the  organization  of 
reading  groups,  the  suggestion  finding  favor 
with   the   members. 

COLUMBUS  SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Columbus  School, 
Twelfth  Avenue,  between  Kirkham  and  Lawton 
streets,  held  its  annual  flower  show  and  plant 
exchange  on  Friday,  October  20th.  The  gen- 
eral topic  of  the  program  was  "The  Wider  Use 
of  the  School  Plant,"  Mrs.  George  Wale  cover- 
ing "Community  Singing,"  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Holmes,  the  president  of  the  association,  giving 
a  talk  on  "The  Use  of  the  School  as  a  Polling 
Place." 

The  club  is  to  play  hostess  and  business  man- 
ager at  a  neighboring  "movie"  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  October  27th  for  the  benefit  of 
the   Christmas  fund  of  the  association. 

DENMAN    SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Denman  School, 
southeast  corner  of  Hayes  and  Pierce  streets, 
held  its  last  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
October  12th.  Miss  Fairweather  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  work  Mrs.  Gifford  is  doing  in 
the  schools,  in  the  correction  of  impediments  in 
speech,  lisping,  stammering,  and  stuttering.  The 
pupils  of  the  low  fifth  grade  gave  an  exhibition 
of  their  skill  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  which 
was  followed  by  recitations  from  James  Whit- 
comb Riley.  A  lecture  by  Dr.  Harriet  Randall 
Flanders  closed  an  unusually  full  and  varied 
program. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  20th  of  October,  the 
club,  under  the  leadership  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Fischer,  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  school 
auditorium  which  they  christened  "A  Night  in 
Hawaii."  There  were  several  concert  numbers 
followed  by  dancing. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
The  Parent  Teachers'  Club  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Valencia  Street,  near  Twenty- 
second,  met  on  Thursday,  October  19th,  Mrs.  L. 
Birnbaum  presiding.  Mrs.  Edward  Dexter 
Knight  was  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  and 
Miss  MacFarland  the  soloist. 

This  club  is  planning  to  run  a  cafeteria  for 
the  children  of  the  school,  and  a  committee  is 
at  work  on  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to 
the  club  members.  Other  schools  which  offer 
hot  dishes  at  a"  nominal  price  are  being  visited 
by  this  alert  committee,  and  experiences  are 
being  gathered  before  the  club  enters  into  this 
new  sphere  of  activity. 

*        *        * 

YERBA   BUENA   SCHOOL 

The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Parent 
Teacher  Club  of  the  Yerba  Buena  School  oc- 
curred on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  19th, 
Mrs.  A.  Oswald  presiding. 

The  social  center  of  the  Yerba  Buena  School 
is  in  full  swing.  Each  Friday  evening  the  school 
is  open,  a  dance  being  given  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  an  entertainment  on  the  6th.  A  dra- 
matic class  has  been  formed,  and  now  a  singing 
class  is  in  process  of  organization.  Miss  Bailey 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  to  lead  the 
girls'  singing  class.  Miss  Kline  is  the  manager 
of  the  social  center. 


LIST  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS  USED 
AS   POLLING  PLACES 

Lincoln  School,  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets; 
Franklin  School,  Eighth  and  Harrison;  Patrick 
Henry  School,  Vermont  Street;  Bryant  Cosmo- 
politan School,  Bryant  Street;  Starr  King 
School,  Twenty-fifth  Street;  Irving  M.  Scott 
School,  Tennessee  Street;  Harrison  School, 
Jamestown  Street;  Junipero  Serra  School,  Holly 
Park  Avenue;  Bernal  School,  Cortland  Street; 
Portola  School,  Berlin  and  Gerard  Streets;  Mon- 
roe School,  Excelsior  and  London;  Cleveland 
School,  Atherton  and  Persia;  Visitacion  Val- 
ley, Visitacion  and  Schwerin;  Glen  Park  School 
Brompton  and  Bosworth  Streets;  Honeyside 
School,  Hearst  and  Edna  Streets;  Farragut 
School,  Holloway  and  Capital  Streets;  Sheri- 
dan School,  Capital  Street;  Denman  School, 
Hayes  and  Pierce;  Crocker  School,  Page  Street; 
McKinley  School,  Castro  and  Fourteenth;  Low- 
ell High,  Hayes  and  Masonic;  Laguna  Honda 
School,  Seventh  avenue;  Columbus  School, 
Twelfth  Avenue;  George  Peabody  School,  Sev- 
enth Avenue;  Sutro  School,  Thirteenth  Avenue; 
Marshall  School,  Fifteenth  Avenue  and  Capp; 
Winfield  Scott  School,  Lombard  Street;  Sher- 
man School,  Union  Street;  Sarah  B.  Cooper 
School,  Jones  St.;  Spring  Valley  School,  Wash- 
ington near  Larkin;  Washington  Grammar 
School  Mason  near  Washington;  Garfield  School, 
Filbert  and  Kearny;  Hancock  School,  Filbert 
Street;  Washington  Irving  School,  Broadway; 
Jean  Parker  School,  Broadway  and  Powell; 
Oriental  School,  Washington  near  Powell. 
*        *        * 

FIRE  PROTECTION  FOR  SCHOOLS 

By  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Lamey 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  Captain  of  the  Fire  Department  in  an 
address  before  the  Board  in  behalf  of  Amend- 
ment No.  33  (the  firemen's  two-platoon  amend- 
ment) called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  company  house  of  the  Fire  Department 
is  seriously  undermanned  for  nine  hours  of  each 
day,  while  firemen  are  at  meals.  The  lack  of 
fire  protection  for  school  children  was  particu- 
larly emphasized.  Parents  are  compelled  by  law 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  this  law  results  in  arrests.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  mothers 
of  school  children  to  at  least  feel  assured  that 
the  lives  of  pupils  are  properly  safeguarded. 

With  firemen  absent  from  their  firehouses  for 
meals,  especially  from  10  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m., 
during  which  period  one-third  of  the  men  are 
at  lunch,  the  inadequate  numerical  strength  of 
the  remaining  force  constitutes  a  very  dangerous 
defect  in  the  present  continuous  duty  system  in 
the  Fire  Department. 

Under  the  two-platoon  system  no  firemen 
would  be  absent  for  meals,  the  men  taking  their 
lunch  in  quarters  and  the  other  meals  at  home 
before  reporting  on  and  after  reporting  off  duty. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  safeguards  the 
lives  of  the  school  children  and  merits  the  active 
support  of  every  mother. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO   EVERYONE,  the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a   certain  part  of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives'  there,    or    live 
there,   these   words   sink   deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of   Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a   pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in    round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden   tip  with   a  red   rubber  eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3    grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School     Boards,    where 
this    style    of    pencil    is    wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second    Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,    with 
full   particulars   as   to   cost,    method   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 


JERSEY   CITY,    N.   J. 
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The  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer 
"The  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer,"  by  Etta  Aus- 
tin Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  catches 
the  child's  interest  and  makes  him  enthusiastic 
over  learning  to  read.  This  is  accomplished  by 
using  simple  words,  which  are  repeated  until 
the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  them.  The 
beautiful  little  rhymes  also  stimulate  the  love  of 
poetry   in    the    reader,   at   a   very   early    age. 

In  this  Primer  the  child  learns  to  read  by 
words  and  phrases  and  finally  builds  new  words 
by   phonetic   analysis. 

Each  lesson  is  illustrated  by  pretty  live  pic- 
tures, which  add  to  the  interest  and  helps  the 
pupil  see  what  he  reads.  The  Primer,  in  durable, 
cloth  binding,  may  be  bought  from  Little, 
Brown  and  Company  for  32  cents,  net. 
The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist 
In  this  little  book  John  Muir  tells  of  his  im- 
pressions as  a  boy,  of  the  trips  from  Scotland 
to  America,  life  of  a  Wisconsin  farmer  and  in 
the  beautiful  forests  of  that  State.  Through  his 
enthusiasm  he  carries  the  reader  right  back  to 
those  scenes  as  they  were  at  that  early  day; 
leaving  him  loving  Nature  and  animals  as  the 
author  himself  loved  them. 

All  who  like  the  beauties  of  Nature  may  learn 
to  love  them  by  making  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Muir  through  "The  Boyhood  of  a  Natur- 
alist," which  may  be  obtained  from  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  for  25  cents. 
Chandra  in  India 
"Chandra  in  India,"  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDon- 
ald, tells  the  story  of  a  peasant  lad  of  the 
gardener  caste;  how  he  succeeds  and  is  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  not  wishing  to  be  anything 
but  a  gardener  as  generations  of  his  forefathers 
have  been.  Through  the  conversations  of  the 
high  and  low  castes  and  through  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  the  riches  of  India,  we  feel  the 
pulse  throb  of  the  people  and  nation  as  we 
could  only  otherwise  feel  it  after  years  spent 
among    them. 

A  handy  edition  with  beautiful  pictures  of 
scenes  and  life  in  India;  and  with  a  pronouncing 
vocabulary  may  be  obtained  from  Little,  Brown 
and    Company. 

Workmanship  in  Words 
James  P.  Kelley's  "Workmanship  in  Words" 
shows  us  the  numerous  faults  found  in  the 
English  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written 
today  and  also  shows  how  these  faults  may  be 
corrected.  Then  it  successively  shows  how 
clearness  may  be  gained  by  a  careful  choice  of 
words,  how  to  write  with  ease,  and  how  to  ob- 
tain  force   of   expression. 

As  the  book  is  divided  into  five  main  divis- 
ions and  each  of  these  into  chapters  and  is 
provided  with  a  complete  index,  it  is  useful 
not  only  as  a  text  but  also  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Little, 
Brown    and    Company,    for    $1.00    each. 

Brief  History  of  the  United  States 
Mis  wide  experience  in  secondary  schools 
makes  Mathew  Page  Andrews  well  fitted  to 
write  a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  written  so  clearly  and  expressed  himself 
so  interestingly  and  so  enthusiasticly  that  even 
the  dullest  pupil  cannot  help  but  catch  his 
spirit. 

The  text  contains  151  illustrations,  25  black 
and  white  maps,  and  two  maps  in  full  color. 
It  also  has  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  together  with  its  amendments, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  table  of 
Presidents,  a  table  of  States  and  Territories, 
and  a  large  index.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
is    the    publisher. 
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ART  SCHOOL  STUDENT  WINS   PRIZE  I 

OF   $1000 

Harold  von  Schmidt,  a  former  student  of  the 
California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Berkeley, 
and  at  present  connected  with  the  advertising 
firm  of  Foster  &  Kleiser,  San  Francisco,  won 
the  $1000  cash  prize  in  the  recent  national  poster 
competition  offered  by  the  Society  of  Electrical 
Development. 

The  selection  of  Von  Schmidt's  poster  was 
made  from  eight  hundred  competitors  and  it 
was  chosen  not  only  for  originality  of  design 
and  brilliant  coloring,  but  also  because  it  could 
be  easily  reproduced.  The  poster  is  to  be  repro- 
duced approximately  several  million  times,  in 
different  sizes  varying  from  a  poster  stamp  and 
window  cards,   to   the   large   billboard  posters. 

The  design  of  Von  Schmidt's  poster,  pictures 
a  small  figure  of  Aladin  pressing  a  button  and 
calling  forth   the   genii  of   electricity. 

The  decision  by  a  carefully  selected  jury  was 
unanimous  in  the  av/arding  of  the  prize  to  Von 
Schmidt. — From    Berkeley    Daily    Gazette. 

The  above  award  indicates  that  the  practical  application 
of  art  principles  in  the  California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  brings  results.  "Theory  and  Practice"  is  the  school's 
motto. 


"One  thing   that   I   know   is  worth  a   thousand   things 

I     might     guess    at." 

OUR    SPECIALTY    IS 

RUGS    MADE    from    OLD    CARPETS 

Give  us   an  opportunity   to   show  you  what  we   know 

San  Francisco  Rug  Works 

929    LARKIN    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone:    Franklin    554 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

POTTED     PLANTS 

Seeds   at   Wholesale 

BAY  COUNTIES   SEED   COMPANY 

Milton  Tonini,  Mgr. 

Garfield    1625  404   MARKET    STREET 


HITS  AND   MISSES 
Are  You  Not  Proud? 

According  to  English  officers,  actors  make 
the  best  soldiers.  Next  to  actors,  teachers  are 
best    in    the    trenches. 

The  real  test  for  a  soldier  comes  when  he  is 
•forced  to  sit  inactively  in  a  trench  during  days 
of  terrific   bombardment,   awaiting  an   attack. 

Actors   are   used   to  bombardment. 

Teachers  are  used  to  sitting  inactively — under 
bombardments  of  foolish  questions  which  make 
life    in    the    trenches    a    vacation. 


A  tall  colored  boy  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
schools  remarked  that  he  "would  nevah  kiss 
no  'Merican  flag."  The  teacher  left  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  to  the  boys  in  the  room. 

The  colored  boy  is  now  intensely  patriotic. 
Not  only  does  he  kiss  the  flag  with  great  fervor, 
but   he    embraces   the    flag-pole. 

"Ah  likes  to  kiss  de  flag,"  he  says,  "but  it 
sho'  were  a  hard  job  when  dem  boys  made  me 
climb    a   mile-high   flag-pole   to   do   de   kissin'!' 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it   has   ever  been  because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade -eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 


Rational  Typewriting 

Wins  American 

Championship 

Another  brilliant  victory  was  scored  for 
the  Rational  method,  when  its  exponents 
won  first  place  in  both  Professional  and 
Amateur  events  in  the  American  Typewrit- 
ing Contest  held  in  Chicago,  September  18. 

Mr.  William  F.  Oswald,  who  won  the 
Professional  Championship,  writing  for  an 
hour  at  the  rate  of  132  words  a  minute,  was 
the  winner  of  the  Amateur  Contest  in  New 
York  last  year,  and  of  the  Novice  Contest 
several  years  ago. 

Of  the  six  highest  scores  in  the  Profes- 
sional, four  were  made  by  Rational  opera- 
tors. Mr.  Emil  Trefzger,  winner  of  the 
second  place,  with  126  words  a  minute,  is 
the  former  World's  Champion.  The  other 
two  Rational  operators,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hoyt, 
and  Mr.  G.  R.  Trefzger,  made  scores  of  124 
and    123    words,    respectively. 

In  the  Amateur  Championship  Contest 
Rational  writers  were  equally  prominent. 
The  winner,  Miss  Anna  Gold,  wrote  132 
words  a  minute  for  30  minutes,  Miss  Bessie 
Linsitz  wrote  127  words,  and  George  Gas- 
kill  125  words. 

The  average  accuracy  of  the  Rational 
typists  exceeded  that  of  the  writers  of 
other    methods,    being    over    99%    perfect. 

The  New  Rational  Typewriting 

(By  Rupert  P.  SoRellej 
contains  all  the  features  which  have  made 
this  the  most  popular  and  successful  meth- 
od in  use  today.  It  has,  however,  been  en- 
larged to  meet  the  needs  of  the  high 
schools  where  the  subject  is  taught  one 
period  a  day  for  two  years. 

UNIQUE  FEATURES 

Drills  in  Concentration  which  facilitate  key- 
board  mastery. 

Drills  in  Acceleration  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  high  speed. 

Style  Studies  which  train  students  in  the 
artistry  of  typewriting. 

Speed  Studies  which  establish  high-speed 
technique. 

Number  of  Words  and  Stroke  Intensity 
given  in  all  exercises,  enabling  teacher  to 
observe    students'    progress    accurately. 

RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING, 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  printed  in  full  size 
typewriter  type  and  bound  in  cloth, 

end     opening $1.00 

Teachers'   examination  copy 50 

Send  for  your  examination  copy  today. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  to  nearest  office. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW     YORK 


Name    

Address  School 

City   and   State Method  Now  Used.. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

■ 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

New   York,   Chicago,   San   Francisco. 

Gentlemen:    Please    send   me   Teachers'.   Exam-j 
ination    copy    of   the    new    Rational    Typewriting. 
I  inclose  50c.  _ 
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NEW  ADOPTIONS  BY  THE 

New  York  Board  of  Education 

FOR  1917-1919 

SPANISH 

MacDonald's  Spanish    Commercial    Reader $1.00 

MacDonald's  Spanish-English    and     English-Spanish 

Commercial    Dictionary 1.50 

SHORTHAND 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictation    Instructor $  .85 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary     1.50 

TYPEWRITING 

Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training $  .40 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during  the  year  1916-1917  ONLY  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of 
Shorthand  will  be  taught  in  Columbia  University. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a  free  corresponding  course  for  teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    -    $2,000,000.00 

ASSETS  OVER     -     -     $24,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children  Have   Bank 
Accounts  With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Mary  sville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 
Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


The    WEBER 
TUBULAR    STEEL 
COMBINATION 
SANITARY   DESK 


This  is  the  only  desk  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
the  most  economical  school 
desk  made.  Standards  are 
made  of  electrically  welded 
tubular  steel,  gun  metal  fin- 
ish, absolutely  free  from 
rough  joints  and  bacteria 
pockets.  Woods  are  of  rock 
maple,  carefully  finished.  En- 
tirely free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  common  to 
cast  iron  or  angle  steel 
desks.  Guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  a  lifetime. 
Adopted  by  leading  school 
boards  as  the  most  econom- 
ical and  only  satisfactory 
desk  now  made.  Write  for 
descriptive    catalog. 


C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada 

365-367  MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW 


Los  Angeles 
512  SO.  BROADWAY 


Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO..    246    THIRD    ST  REET.    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 
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WHY  PRfiP 
TflEflRCfl 


AIRES  FLAT  rW  BY 
MUWILflll  ACTION 


EXCLUSIVE 
GROUND 
GRIPPER 
STORE 


TEACHERS 

All  Over  the  United  States  Are  Wearing 

GROUND     GRIPPER 
SHOES 


They  make   Life's  Walk   Easy 

They  make  you  walk  parallel — Exercite  all 
your  foot  muscles — Give  your  blood  circula- 
tion— Relieve  pressure  and  nerve  affection — 
Prevent  and  cure  flat  foot — Strengthen  liga- 
ments and  muscles — Swing  your  great  toe  on 
a  straight  line — Reduce  bunions  or  swellings 
— Balance  your  body  weight — Straighten  out 
deformed  bones — Make  weak  ankles  strong. 


PINE  &  NOBLE 

404  GEARY  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opp.   Columbia  Theatre 

(Write  for   Booklet) 


One  of  the 

Fifteen  Varieties 

We   Make 
Various    Styles    of 

DICK  SHADES 

both   Roller  and  Fold- 
1    ing.     Write  us  for  our 
1    catalog,      prices,      and 

11      •— X 

• 

Oliver    C.    Steele 
1        Manufacturing    Co. 
g*  Spiceland       -       -     Ind. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING 

Has  won  its  way  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  become  the 
standard.  At  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
its  author  was  given  a  Highest  Medal  of  Honor  as 
Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  The  PALMER 
METHOD  makes  rapid,  clear-as-print  handwriting  fas- 
cinating  and   easy. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     PALMER 

METHOD    CARRIES    WITH    IT,    FREE, 

A    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE 

FOR    TEACHERS 

and     it 

PRODUCES   JOY    IN   THE  WRITING    CLASSES 

We  are  training  more  than  30,000  teachers  a  year. 
If  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  course  free,  you  may  have 
it  for  $10,  and  you  will  call  it  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made. 

OUR    TEXTBOOKS 

The  PALMER  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  WRIT- 
ING, for  third  grade  pupils  and  above,  and  WRITING 
LESSONS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES,  for  first  and 
second   grade  pupils. 

Write  us,  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we 
will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  install 
the   PALMER   METHOD   in   your  school.- 

ThcA.  M.  Palmer  Co. 


NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

30    Irving    Place 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 
32  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON.    MASS. 
120    Boylston    St. 
CEDAR   RAPIDS.    IA. 
Palmer    Bldg. 


Clothing   for    Women 

Although  written  as  a  text  book,  "Clothing 
for  Women"  by  Laura  I.  Baldt,  will  prove  also 
a  guide  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in 
actual  constructive  work,  to  any  woman  who 
does  sewing.  It  is  rich  in  information  on  how 
to  buy  materials  and  trimmings  and  hence 
will  make  the  reader  not  only  a  smartly  dressed 
woman  but  will  make  her  also  an  inexpensive- 
ly  dressed   one. 

The  text,  contining  454  pages,  7  colored 
plates,  262  illustrations,  and  suggestive  questions 
and  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  may 
be  obtained  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  for 
$2.00. 

-i:  *  * 

Well    Known    Jokes 
Teacher   in   boarding   school   to   boys   at   table: 
."Do  not  make  fun  of  the  butter,  boys!   You  may 
.be    old    yourselves    some    day!" 

If  there  should  ever  be  a  flood, 

Back    to    this    book    I'd    fly, 
For    if    the    whole    world    be    submerged, 

This   book  would   still   be   dry. 

— Anonymous,   Jr. 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON  Telephone   Douglas    1459 

J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors    for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS  IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing     Opticians,     Eye     Glasses,     Spectacles, 

Etc.— Watches     Skillfully     Repaired     and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


REASONS     FOR     FREE     STATE     HIGH 
SCHOOL  BOOKS 

1.  It  will  save  the  pupils  who  move  to  an- 
other district  in  school  time  from  having  to  buy 
new  books. 

2.  It  will  save  these  movers  from  a  serious 
break  in  their  studies  due  to  the  change  of 
books. 

At  the  lowest  estimate  there  are  fifteen  hun 
dred  movers  each  year;  I  believe  there  are  thre 
thousand.      They   deserve    relief. 

3.  The  State  books  will  be  very  good,  se- 
lected by  groups  of  experts  in  each  subject. 
Under  the  present  plan  the  books  are  often 
selected  by  persons  not  experts,  and  osme  books 
are   poor. 

4.  The  books  will  cost  much  less  than  now. 
One  book  to  be  the  only  book  in  one  large 
State  can  be  printed  in  as  big  lots,  at  least,  as 
forty  or  fifty  different  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  be  used  in  forty  or  more  States  as  at 
present,  the  sale  in  any  State  a  "gamble."  There 
will  be  no  "free  copies"  used  in  advertising,  and 
few  unused  copies  left  on  the  'shelves,  as  under 
the  present  system.  The  entire  selling  cost  will 
be  cut  out. 

5.  The  plan  makes  the  High  School  really 
and   fully   free. 

6.  It  is  another  big  step  in  the  advance  of 
Public  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities,  hence  in 
keeping  with  the  California  Free  Book  Plan  for 
grammar   schools. 

7.  It  will  eliminate,  in  part  at  least,  the  Book 
Trust    that    is    now    trying   to    throttle    the    Cali- 
fornia  Free   Book   Plan. 
Objections   Met 

1.  "School  books  should  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions."  Do  the  present  books  by  Eastern 
authors  fit  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast? 
Hardly.  At  present  the  same  book  is  often  used 
in  the  largest  city,  in  the  hottest  village  of 
Imperial  County,  and  the  coldest  hamlet  of  the 
Sierras. 

2.  "Out-of-date  books  will  be  used."  With 
the  demand  known  beforehand,  only  the  books 
needed  will  be  printed.  Annual  supplements 
(small  pamphlets  or  leaves  to  be  pasted  in)  can 
keep  the  books  up  to  date.  Complete  revision 
can  be  made  often,  say  once  in  four  or  five 
years. 

3.  "The  personal  equation  of  the  teacher 
should  be  considered  in  selecting  a  book."  The 
"personal  equation"  of  boys  and  girls  is  more 
important  and  book  committees  will  give  it  full 
weight. 

4.  "The  books  will  help  spread  contagious 
diseases."  Public  library  books  have  not  been 
indicted  on  this  charge,  nor  have  second  hand 
high   school   books,  now  sold  freely. 

5.  "Eastern  publishers  will  not  sell  the  copy- 
rights on  their  best  books  to  the  State."  Per- 
haps this  is  true.  They  are  now  doing  some- 
thing of  the  sort  with  grammar  school  books. 
It  looks  like  a  scheme  to  wreck  the  California 
Free  Book  Plan.  How  do  you  like  it?  Will 
you   submit   to   it? 

To  meet  this  situation  the  State  can  appeal 
direct  to  authors  of  State  and  Nation,  leaving 
the  publisher  out   entirely. 

LARRANCE   PAGE. 

Biggs  Union   High  School. 


SAVE  MONEY 

VISIT   OUR  ALWAYS   BUS   YSTORE  AND   BUY   YOUR 

FURS 

AT  AN  ACTUAL   SAVING   OF  25   TO   50   PER   CENT 

We    are    specializing   on    FOXES    and    have   just    received    an    im- 
mense shipment  of  all  the  different  and  most  attractive 
varieties.     REMODELING  A  SPECIALTY 


New  Yorfy  Far  Co. 


9STOCKTON   ST.,  Nr.  Market 
PHONE  GARFIELD  2086 
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THE  COLUMBIA   THEATRE 

The  Gottlob-Marx  &  Co.  has  added  to  the 
debt  of  appreciation  that  San  Francisco  owes 
them  for  the  dramatic  events  furnished  to  us. 
When  dramatic  interest  lagged  they  gave  us 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  and  now  with  the 
Colossal  Spectacle,  "Intolerance,"  a  new  adven- 
ture has  been  made  in  moving  pictures.  D.  W. 
Griffith  has  achieved  the  marvelous  in  this  new 
form  of  art  expression.  In  "Intolerance"  Mr. 
Griffith  shows  "Love's  struggle  throughout  the 
ages.  To  the  teachers,  student  and  historian, 
it  is  a  text  book  on  ancient  and  modern  history. 
To  the  psychologist  it  is  a  new  declaration  of 
independence.  It  should  put  a  new  star  in  our 
flag.  A  star  of  a  state  of  freedom.  The  story 
is  underlined  against  selfish  paternalism,  as 
shown  in  some  of  our  so-called  reforms,  and 
emphasizes  the  joy  of  independence.  Here  are 
great  lessons.  Lessons  not  found  in  books.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  a  great  teacher  and  the  lesson 
against    Intolerance   is   wonderfully   effective. 


School  of  Music 

Mrs.  P.  0.  Peterson 

2560    MISSION    STREET   -    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone    Mission    659 

PIANO :  Private  and  Class  Instruction.  En- 
semble Classes  for  Advanced  Pupils  in  Four 
and  Eight  Hand  Work.  Also  Classes  for 
Beginners. 

VOICE  CULTURE  and  ART  OF  SINGING: 
Pupils  prepared  for  church,  concert  and 
opera  in  English,  Italian,  French  and  Ger- 
man. Also  Scandinavian  Folk  Songs.  Ar- 
rangement for  those  desiring  use  of  piano  at 
Studio,    may    be   made. 


GHOSH'S  WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

190  PAGEC,  CLOTH,  PRICE  48c 

A  very  popular  supplementary  reader  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Read  and  re-read  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pupils. 

Highly  regarded  by  principals  and  superintendents  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing comments: 

"It's   fine." — J.   D.   Sweeney,   Supt,   Red   Bluff. 

"I  read  it  with  my  nine-year-old  boy;  we  enjoyed  it." — Roy  Cloud,  County  Super- 
intendent,   San    Mateo    County. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  book." — Miss  Selden  Sturges,  Principal  Emerson  School, 
San  Francisco. 

"I  tried  it  on  my  four-year-old  niece.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she." — A.  J. 
Hamilton,    Principal    of    Washington    School,  Berkeley. 

"The  children  enjoy  it  very  much." — Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  Franklin  School, 
San  Francisco. 

"It  gives  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupils." — Miss  T.  T.  Spencer,  principal  Emer- 
son   School,   San   Francisco. 

"It  is  instructive  and  holds  the  deepest  interest  of  the  children." — Miss  Fannie  Martin, 
Principal  Marshall  School,  San  Francisco. 

"It  stands  in  a  class  all  to  itself." — H.   C.  Petray,    Principal   of   Grant   School,   Oakland. 
"The    children    are    delighted    with    it." — Miss  B.  J.  Barrows,  Principal  Hillside  School, 
Berkeley. 

"Has  afforded  great  pleasure  to  my  boys  and  girls." — Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith,  Principal 
Palmetto    Heights    School,    Sacramento. 

"A  very  desirable  addition  to  our  school  library." — J.  B.  Monlux,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,   Los  Angeles. 

"Delightfully  written  and  highly  instructive." — A.  C.  Wheat,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Los    Angeles    County. 

ORDER  A  SET  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,  Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


A.  W.  TURPIN,   Proprietor 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS— With  Detached  Bath 
ROOMS — Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

CLASS  EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,  TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 
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The  Westernjournal  of  Education 

HARR  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Supt.    of    Public    Instruction,    Editor 

of  Official  Department. 
ALICE  RUSE  1'uWER,  Associate  Editor,  Teacher  Edison 
School,  San  Francisco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special    Interest  to  School   Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single   Copies,    15    Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE    WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

770    Mission    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Tost  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


The  great  development  of  University 
Extension  work  has  been  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  modern  education.  The  University 
of  California,  especially  in  the  agricultural 
department,  has  made  a  record  worth 
while.  We  have  better  vineyards,  better 
wheat,  better  fruit,  better  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  University  Ex- 
tension. The  new  department  of  visual  in- 
struction, and  current  evejits,  however, 
needs  considerable  modification  before  it 
will  be  successful.  Moving  pictures  of  in- 
dustries may  have  some  value.  However, 
where  industrial  concerns  pay  for  the  pro- 
duct for  just  so  much  advertising,  then  the 
whole  educational  value  is  tainted. 

The  value  of  information  through  the 
moving  picture  is  still  a  problem.  Water 
on  a  (luck's  back  has  about  as  much  influ- 
ence as  a  moving  picture  has  upon  the 
average  brain.  There  must  be  some  kind 
of  hooks  provided  for  the  brain  to  hang 
pictures  on,  or  the  moving  picture  moves 
on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  leaves 
no  more  impression  than  dipping  water 
from  the  sea. 

The  water  does  not  make  a  noticeable  im- 
pression on  the  great  ocean,  and  the  dipper 
full  is  of  no  particular  value.  The  advo- 
cate of  visual  instruction  will  have  to  be 
more  than  an  agent  of  moving  picture  deal- 
ers, and  advertising  agents  of  industrial 
concerns  or  go  out  of  business  in  teachers 
institutes,  and  the  general  educational 
field. 


Dr.  D.  P.  Barrows,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  says:  Safety  first  is  a 
good  principle  when  applied  to  factories 
and  railroads  and  other  transportation,  but 
safety  first  was  never  intended  to  apply 
tii  upstanding  men  and  women,  not  safety, 
but  duty  and  honor  first. 

Every  National  election  means  a  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and  some- 
times, somehow,  somewhere,  the  crisis  will 
come.  As  a  rule,  an  election  is  not  quite 
so  important  as  we  think  it  is. 

This  country  missed  a  great  opportunity 
for  giving  service  to  humanity  during  the 
past  three  years.  Alas.  It  has  gone  on  a 
riot  to  supply  belligerent  nations  with  mu- 
nitions and  then  sends  out  the  hypnotic 
cry,  "We  kept  you  out  of  war." 

Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  who  has  written 
for  this  issue  an  excellent  article  on  books 
children  ought  to  read,  recently  said  to  the 
editor  in  his  den:  "Why  talk  peace,  and 
freedom  from  war  when  we  permit  children 


to   carry   toy   arms   on   the   streets?"     Yes, 
why  ? 

John  Macdonald,  of  the  Western  School 
Journal,  Topeka,  Kansas,  is  a  fine  old 
Scotchman  with  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and 
common  sense.  Here  are  some  of  his  edi- 
torial notes  from  the  October  issue : 

Teacher,  if  you  have  a  loud,  strident 
voice,  in  the  sacred  name  of  childhood,  get 
rid  of  it.  Take  soft  voice  lessons  at  the 
elocutionist's  or  elsewhere,  but  by  what- 
ever means,  get  the  oil  of  gladness  into 
your  throat. 


"Let  us  drive  out  that  exasperating 
word,  pedagogue !"  It  belongs  to  the  days 
of  Shakespeare  and  Nathaniel  Holofernes. 
'"Professor"  far  outstayed  its  welcome,  but 
it  shows  signs  of  departure.  Thousands 
will  be  glad  to  show  it  out.  Which  re- 
minds us  of  the  young  man  who  called  on 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  nearly  drove  the  phil- 
osopher wild.  The  young  man  talked  long 
inanely,  but  he  finally  detached  himself 
from  his  chair  and  turned  toward  the 
door.  Carlyle  arose  to  show  him  out. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Carlyle,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself,  I  can  find  my  way  out."  "I  want 
to  see  the  last  o'  ye,"  said  the  sage. 

Probably  there  are  snobs  in  every  school. 
One  hopes  not.  Let  the  teacher  read  often 
to  the  children  the  dictionary  definition  of 
a  snob:  "One  who  meanly  admires  station 
and  material  possessions,  especially  such  a 
one  who  regulates  his  attitude  toward 
persons  or  matters  according  to  wealth, 
station,  etc."  A  few  explanatory  and  il- 
luminative remarks  by  the  teacher  might 
follow  the  reading. 


The  many  friends,  pupils  and  others  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Laura  T. 
Fowler,  formerly  principal  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Normal  School.  Miss  Fowler  has 
been  retired  for  over  ten  years,  and  has 
lived  quietly  in  San  Francisco.  She  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
by.  her  students. 


Even  E.  Rexford  who  wrote  the  song 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold"  is  dead. 
Age   68. 

Mark  Keppel  says  the  Free  County  Li- 
brary system  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  great- 
est and  best  in  the  United  States.  He 
knows. 


J.  S.  Denton,  Principal  of  the  Napa 
County  High  School,  spent  a  few  days  in 
San  Francisco  recently  looking  up  pointers 
for  his  school.  The  Napa  County  High 
School  under  his  principalship  ranks  among 
those  of  highest  efficiency  in  California. 

The  jury  disagreed  in  the  case  of  the 
County  vs.  Geo.  W.  Frick,  County  Super- 
intendent. This  is  the  case  wdiere  the  dis- 
trict attorney  had  the  County  Board  of 
Education  indicted  for  not  holding  meet- 
ings according  to  the  district  attorney's  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  The  sympathy  of 
the  entire  community  and  everybody  who 
knows  the  facts  are  with  Supt.  Frick  and 
his  associates. 

P.  S. : — Since  writing  the  above  four  members 
of  the  Board  paid  back  to  the  treasury  $250.00 
each   and   the   cases   were   dismissed. 


Supt.  Bacon  of  Stanislaus  County  has  is- 
sued an  order  prohibiting  dances  in  certain 
school  houses  in  his   County. 

;"c  :vi  Jfe 

Supt.  Craig  Cunningham  has  issued  a 
course  of  study  and  in  supplement  thereto 
has  several  pages  of  practical  suggestions 
for  the  school  trustees  and  teachers  that 
are  of  special  value. 


Selden  Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.  visited  the 
Inland  Empire  Association  at  Spokane  the 
week  of  October  20.  Mr.  Smith  has  be- 
come an  expert  lecturer  on  reading,  and 
his  talks  are  very  popular  at  teachers' 
meetings. 


The  California  School  Masters'  Club  gave 
a  banquet  on  Saturday  evening,  October  26. 
Hon.  Will  C.  Wood,  presided.  The  dinner 
was  in  honor  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Lange's  decenial. 
Drs.  Wheeler,  Boone,  Cubberley,  and  Hon. 
Edward  Hyattt  were  the  speakers. 


The  Los  Angeles  Teachers'  Club  gave  a 
notable  reception  to  Dr.  Albert  Shilds, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,   on  October   14. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  principal  of  the  Mis- 
sion Grammar  School,  resigned  October  1 
and  retired  under  the  retirement  salary 
act.  He  was  married  on  Saturday,  October 
2  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carson,  a  very  charm- 
ing woman,  who  had  taught  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  department. 


The    Palo   Alto    High    School   has   intro- 
duced Spanish  in  the  Course  of  Study. 


The  San  Benito  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  October  16  to  19  under  direc- 
tion of  Supt.  W.  G.  Cagney.  The  special 
instructors  were  W.  G.  Hartranft,  Roy 
Cloud,  C.  S.  Price,  D.  T.  Bateman,  Job 
Wood,  Jr.,  Geo.  Schultzberg  and  Dr.  M. 
E.  Dailey.  Supt.  Cagney  is  a  master  in 
handling  a  teachers  institute  and  with  his 
able  assistants  made  a  week  of  unusual 
profit  to  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  San 
Benito  County. 


A  card  from  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, announces  that  Edward  C.  Bushring 
for  the  past  seventeen  years  connected 
with  the  Company's  text  book  business  be- 
came a  director  and  the  head  of  the  Educa- 
tional  Department. 

Supt.  Roy  Cloud  held  his  annual  institute 
at  San  Mateo,  October  14,  15  and  16.  Hen- 
ry Kendall  Bassett,  Superintendent  G.  P. 
Morgan  of  Tuolumne  and  W.  P.  Hatch  of 

the    University    and    H W.    Kern    of    Mt. 

Vernon,  Washington,  were  among  the  in- 
structors. The  notable  feature  of  the 
County  Institute  was  the  Pageant,  under 
direction  of  Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Anna  Ha- 
lev  and  others. 
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THE     NORTHERN     SECTION     CALI- 
FORNIA   TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

President  Edward  Locher  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  consisting  of  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, Jennie  Malaley,  Pearle  Rutherford 
and  S.  M.  Chaney  have  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  big  meeting  at  Marys- 
ville,  October  31  to  November  3.  The 
principal  speakers  selected  are  Edward  Hy- 
att, Dr.  George  F.  James,  Dr.  David  P. 
Barrows,  H.  K.  Bassett,  Dr.  Cubberley,  A. 
H.  Chamberlain,  Wallace  Hatch,  E.  R. 
Snyder,  Will  C.  Wood,  Dr.  McNaught,  Al- 
lison Ware,  J.  B.  Hughes,  Irwin  Passmore, 
C.  C.  Childress,  W.  A.  Doran,  N.  S.  Yoder 
and  R.   McMasters. 

The  Marysville  people  are  preparing  to 
entertain  the  visitors.  There  will  be  a  large 
crowd  and  the  program  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  ever  offered  to  the  teachers  of 
California. 


Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  and  Job  Wood, 
Jr.,  were  instructors  in  the  Plumas  County 
Institute  held  by  Supt.  Rate  Donnelley, 
October  10  to  14. 


David  Lever,  formerly  of  the  Sierra  Edu- 
cational News,  is  now  with  the  Bankers 
Magazine  and  is  traveling  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lever  is  an  energetic  young 
man  and  made  a  great  success  of  the  Stan- 
dard School  in  the  year  1915  at  the  Expo- 
sition. 


James  A.  Barr  has  recently  selected 
Stockton,  California,  as  his  home.  Mr. 
Barr    deserves    a    rest    after    his    strenuous 

endeavors   at  the   Exposition   of   1915. 

*       *       * 

THE    SANTA    CRUZ    COUNTY 
INSTITUTE 

C.  S.  Price,  Superintendent  of  Santa 
Cruz  County,  held  his  institute  at  Watson- 
ville,  October  9  to  12.  The  instructors 
were  W.  G.  Hartranft,  Prof.  W.  H.  Car- 
ruth,  Harr  Wagner,  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh, 
Supt.  Roy  Cloud,  W.  J.  Cagney,  Miss  Bes- 
sie McCabe,  J.  W.  Linscott  and  A.  R.  Her- 
man. The  notable  feature  of  the  institute 
was  the  singing,  led  by  A.  R.  Herman. 
Prof.  Herman  is  the  best  conductor  of  mu- 
sic at  teachers  institute  that  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  observe  for  many  years.  He 
sings  well.  He  talks  well,  and  he  looks 
well.  The  teachers  responded.  The  music 
under  his  direction  is  worth  while.  W.  G. 
Hartranft  is  very  popular  in  Santa  Cruz 
County.  He  has  been  lecturer  in  Santa  Cruz 
County  for  three  years,  and  the  teachers 
showed  their  appreciation  by  insisting  on 
additional  talks  at  the  close  of  the  institute. 
Prof.  Rugh  has  greatly  improved  as  an 
instructor  the  past  few  years.  He  is  talk- 
ing less  pedagogy  and  more  direct  and 
within   the  scope   of  the  teachers'  needs. 

Supts.  Cagney  and  Cloud  are  always 
good,  and  when  they  "hit  the  trail"  the 
teachers  take  notice.  The  cameo  of  the 
institute,  however,  was  the  closing  speech 
of  Supt.  Price.  It  was  brief,  less  than  five 
■minutes,  but  the  speech  burned  with  the 
fire  of  sincerity.  There  was  no  artistry  of 
words,  no  wild  thrill  of  oratory,  but  a  tense 
call  to  the  spiritual  value  of  the  teacher. 
The   address  was  a  benediction. 


THE  NAPA  COUNTY  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTE 

Supt.  Lena  Jackson  of  Napa  County  held 
her  annual  institute  in  the  Napa  High 
School  on  October  2,  3  and  4.  The  quiet 
and  beautiful  town  of  Napa  with  its  trees, 
its  beautiful  park,  its  refined  homes,  and 
environment  of  valley,  hills  and  moun- 
tains make  it  an  ideal  city.  The  teachers 
and  residents  were  unusually  cordial  and 
the  institute  was  a  great  success.  Miss 
Jackson  is  a  very  modest  but  charming 
presiding  officer,  and  gets  results.  Mrs.  M. 
G.  Hyatt  was  the  first  speaker.  She  spoke 
in  a  practical  way  of  her  experience  and 
her  advice  to  the  teacher  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts showed  plainly  that  she  knew  the 
values  and  disappointments  of  teachers  in 
rural  schools.  Supt.  Hyatt  gave  a  unique 
and  interesting  talk  on  a  visit  to  the  schools 
conducted  by  the  Ford  shop  in  Detroit.  It 
was  a  vivid  and  effective  story.  Harr 
Wagner  followed  with  a  twenty-minute 
talk  on  Touchstones  in  Literature.  A.  B. 
Anderson  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal 
School  spoke  on  the  Indutrial  Method  of 
Institutes.  In  the  evening,  there  was  an 
interesting  reception  and  dance,  and  Henry 
Kendall  Bassett  told  in  a  most  delightful 
manner  some  Norse  tales.  Miss  Alice 
Hunt  was  specially  effective  in  reading. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  and  other  well  known 
speakers  addressed  the  institute. 


The  Beacon  News  Column 


The  editorial  on  "The  Survey"  in  the 
September  Journal  had  no  reference  to 
San  Francisco  which  is  conducted  by  ex- 
perts for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  editorial  criticism  had  reference  only 
to  the  survey  of  San  Mateo  County,  and  to 
surveys  conducted  by  inexperienced  stud- 
ents. 


Poorly  Arranged  Kitchen 

Same  Kitchen  Rearranged 

SAVING  STEPS  IN  THE   HOME 

By  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden 

Director,    Agricultural    Extension     Depart- 
ment,   Internatinoal    Harvester   Co. 

Is  it  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  saving- 
housewife  is  often  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant? If  we  were  to  say:  "The  average 
housewife  throws  away  $300  a  year,"  or  if 
we  said :  "She  wastes  a  pound  of  sugar  a 
week,"  we  should  begin  at  once  to  search 
for  the  reason  and  the  remedy  for .  the 
waste.  Yet  the  waste  of  vital  energy  is 
much  more  extravagant  and  the  conse- 
quences much  more  serious. 

The  average  woman  wastes  a  vast  amount 
of  energy  in  useless  walking.  Her  kitchen 
furnishings  are  arranged  around  the  wall 
in  such  a  way  that  she  crosses  and  re- 
crosses  the  central  floor  space  from  one 
place  to  another.  Don't  cross  your  tracks. 
Figure  out  for  yourself  the  order  in  which 
you  use  your  kitchen  furniture  and  then 
arrange  it  in  that  order. 

In  most  kitchens  it  will  go  something 
like  this : 

Materials  from  the  cellar,  icebox,  cooler 
or  cupboard  are  brought  first  to  the  sink  for 
cleaning,  then  to  the  stove  for  cooking, 
from  the  stove  they  are  dished  up  on  the 
table  and  then  into  the  dining'-room.  Then 
why  not  work  from  left  to  right  straight 
from   storage  place  to  serving? 

In  planning  the  kitchen  we  find  there  are 
just  two  main  processes  in  all  kitchen  work, 
one  process  is  to  prepare  the  meal ;  the 
other  to  clear  it  away.  Disorganization  in 
the  kitchen  means  wasted  energy. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Shumate,  formerly  principal  of 
the  San  Jose  High  School  and  later  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  that  city,  has  devel- 
oped into  an  exceedingly  popular  institute 
lecturer  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  where  he  has  more  calls  than  he 
can  conveniently  meet.  Primary  Reading 
is  his  specialty.  His  talks  are  based  most- 
ly upon  The  Beacon  Method. 

In  Washington,  each  county  adopts  its 
own  textbooks,  except  that  cities  having  a 
high  school  accredited  at  the  State  Univers- 
ity  make   their  own  adoption. 

A  few  of  the  Washington  counties  and 
cities  using  The  Beacon  Method  are: 

CLALLAM  COUNTY 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

GARFIELD  COUNTY 

LEWIS  COUNTY 

MASON  COUNTY 

PEND  OREILLE  COUNTY 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY 

SPOKANE  COUNTY 

WALLA  WALLA  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN 

BELLINGHAM 

BLAINE 

CONNELL 

CLE  ELUM 

CHENEY 

CAMAS 

CHEHALIS 

DEER  PARK 

ELLENSBURG 

ELLENSBURG— State  Normal  School 

EVERETT 

FAIRFIELD 

ILWACO 

LATAH 

KENT 

NEWPORT 

PASCO 

PE    ELL 

PROSSER 

PUYALLUP 

PRESCOTT 

OLYMPIA 

RIDGEFIELD 

ROSALIA 

ROY 

SHELTON 

SUMNER 

WAITSBURG 

WENATCHEE 

TENINO 

Juneau  and  Douglas  in  Alaska,  have  also 
adopted  The  Beacon  Method. 

Write  Ginn  and  Company,  20  Second 
Street,  ■  San  Francisco,  for  "A  Few  Facts 
About   Phonetics." 
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BOOKS  ONE  OUGHT  TO  READ 

Sy  Ella  Sterling  Mighels 


This  subject  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
at  the  Fremont  School  on  McAllister  Street 
between  Broderick  and  Baker,  on  October 
5,  at  the  meeting'  of  the  Mothers'  Club, 
when  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels  gave  them 
an  address  relating  to  her  experiences  with 
the  starting  of  a  child's  library  in  her 
home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors' 
children.  This  was  at  the  invitation  of  the 
vice-principal,  Mrs.  Ivy  Douglass  Ostrom. 
Mrs.    Mighels'   address    was   as   follows: 

May  I  speak  to  you  a  few  moments  on 
the  subject  of  education  before  I  begin  to 
talk   about   "Books   One   Ought   to   Read"? 

What  is  education?  There  is  nothing 
like  getting  a  good  definition  for  a  word 
before  we  start  in  to  expound  our  theories 
on  the  subject.  Over  in  Haywards,  on  the 
slope  of  Silver  Hill  lives  a  wise  woman 
named  Mrs.  M.  M.  Bay.  Often  when  going 
up  and  down  that  hill  (where  once  I  had 
a  baby-fruit  ranch)  I  have  gone  and  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  this  wise  woman  to  sit 
at  her  feet  and  learn  of  her  wisdom.  She 
looked  something  like  the. old  fairy  in  the 
fairy  books,  disguised  from  her  real  self  so 
you  should  appreciate  her,  not  for  her  looks, 
for  she  showed  no  glimmer  of  fairy  shim- 
mer in  her  gown,  or  seed  pearls  in  her  pat- 
tern of  collar  or  hood,  and  there  was  no 
gilded  slipper  on  her  foot.  She  was  so 
great  in  her  mind  that  she  did  not  need  to 
be  "dolled"  up  into  a  picture  in  order  to 
hold  the  really  and  truly  clever  child — for 
her  print  gown  arid  her  sunbonnet  became 
sublimated  enough  when  she  began  to  talk. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Bay  I  got  my  definition 
of  "education" — which  I  teach  to  the  chil- 
dren who  come  in  to  "join"  my  child's 
library. 

And  sometimes  they  come  in  and  talk 
to  me  about  it;  they  say  "Aunt  Ella,  I 
was  thinking  about  that  last  night" — and 
when  you  have  gotten  a  child  to  •thinking — 
then  you  have  indeed  "got"  the  child. 

Will  someone  please  write  this  on  the 
board  for  me?  What  is  education?  Edu- 
cation is  the  systematic  training  of  the 
natural  faculties.  What  are  the  faculties? 
is  the  next  question.  They  are  the  powers 
of  a  being — the  original  powers  of  the 
mind.  And  if  one  has  no  faculties,  then 
how    is   he   going'   to   be   educated? 

It  all  begins  and  ends  there.  Every 
child  is  like  a  cocoon  wrapped  up  tight  in 
its  own  silk — you  must  get  hold  of  the  end 
of  that  silken  thread  and  try  to  unwind  it 
to  get  at  the  true  riches  of  that  child. 

But  there  are  too  many  of  them  that 
never  unwind  and  never  give'  up  their 
silk  for  the  enrichment  of  the  world.  They 
remain  dead,  inert  (that  is  mentally)  and 
do  not  even  cut  through  their  own  silk  to 
come  out  as  moths  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  new  cocoons  for  future  generations,  but 
are  the  cn(\  of  their  line,  mentally,  morally 
and   physically   as  well. 

To  get  hold  of  the  attention  of  a  child 
one  must  perform  miracles. 

The  other  day  I  sent  a  boy  on  an  errand 
— he  has  come  to  help  me  on  Saturdays  for 
nearly  four  years  now — and  we  are  great 
friends.  He  never  has  cared  for  books, 
however,  and  all  that  part  of  my  work  has 
been  in  vain,  in  his  case.  He  is  a  choir- 
boy with  a  beautiful  voice,  and  I  take  him 
to  operas,  seeing  that  that  appeals  to  him 
more  than  books.     At  first  he  was  sly  and 


"sided"  against  me  with  the  other  boys 
who  used  to  interrupt  him  while  at  his 
work.  So  I  started  in  on  another  sort  of 
tactics.  (He  has  a  lovely  mother  who 
appreciates  all  my  efforts  in  his  behalf.)  If 
he  would  not  seek  books  then  I  would 
make  books  seek  him. 

So  while  he  was  sweeping  the  stairs  or 
doing  his  tasks,  I  told  him  stories  to  "point 
the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale."  "Turn  that 
pail  upside-down  and  sit  on  it,  William,  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of  'Sylvanus,' 
the  jelly-fish  boy  and  how  he  was  edu- 
cated." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Ella,  you  have  told  me  that 
so  many  times — "  he  would  protest. 

"All  right,  since  you  know  it  so  well, 
you  tell  it  to  me !" 

"I  can't — "  he  would  murmur,  "I  don't 
know  it  well  enough  for  that !" 

"Very  well,  I  will  tell  it  again— for  you 
need  it  badly  enough — you  are  a  human 
jelly-fish,  yourself." 

So  once  more   I  would  tell  it  to  him. 

The  other  day  I  sent  him  on  an  errand, 
which  I  consider  a  part  of  a  boy's  educa- 
tion, (to  know  how  to  do  things  and  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  experi- 
ences in  getting  the  things  done.)  This 
required  some  judgment,  and  as  he  could 
not  get  what  I  wanted,  he  had  to  study  up 
the  matter  and  brought  me  back  a  report, 
and  then  he  went  again,  and  brought  me 
back  the  next  best  thing  to  be  had.  I  was 
pleased  with  his  acumen  and  said,  "Well, 
it  does  me  good  to  see  that  you  are  getting 
to  think-at-long-last !"  He  gave  a  queer 
little  twist  to  his  eyebrow  and  said  dryly, 
"You  have  to — here — " 

"What's  that,  William?" 

"You  have  to  think  if  you  come  here,"  he 
replied,  frankly. 

Now  what  is  the  use  of  any  kind  of 
schooling  if  it  does  not  educate?  If  it  does 
■not  train  the  natural  faculties  in  a  systemat- 
ic way?  If  it  does  not  get  hold  of  the  end 
of  the  silken  thread  of  the  cocoon  to  make 
it  unwind  itself,  and  thus  enrich  the  world? 
If  it  does  not  awaken  the  child's  brain  to 
thinking  and  expanding  and  gathering  in 
the  riches  of  the  world  for  itself? 

There  is  a  boy  of  13,  of  small  size,  who 
came  in  the  other  day  to  tell  me  that  his 
teacher  in  his  class,  is  starting  them  to 
study  about  Phoenicia — although  they  are 
only  just  out  of  the  primary  grades.  It  is 
rather  a  sour  history  at  best,  too  much  for 
us  even  who  are  grown  up — for  it  includes 
the  story  of  the  Canaanites,  Moloch,  Han- 
nibal, rather  tense  and  terrible  all  to- 
gether! Before  the  young  take  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  dead  nations  they  ought  to 
know  a  few  things  about  live  ones,  even 
about  their  own  obligations  to  their  own 
country. 

Why  the  children  have  never  heard  of 
the  taxpayers,  they  think  the  schools  are 
gotten  up  just  to  vex  them  so  that  the 
school  teachers  can  earn  their  salaries. 
They  do  not  know  that  to  have  free  schools 
is  a  great  privilege.  I  have  had  a  revela- 
tion given  me  regarding  what  children 
think  about  the  commonest  things.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  for  their  schools  for  them 
— so  they  can  have  them  free.  They  con- 
sider the  neighbors  fair  game  upon  whom 
to  vent   their   malicious   mischief,   and   the 


bigger  ones  teach  it  to  the  little  ones.  That 
was  why  I  started  my  child's  library — to 
get  hold  of  the  young  and  keep  them  from 
destroying  my  property.  The  police  could 
do  nothing.  I  had  to  get  out  and  tell 
stories  on  my  front  steps  to  stop  the  chil- 
dren from  being  so  "uncivilized." 

The  first  tale  I  told  was  done  merely 
by  instinct,  to  stop  swearing  by  mere  in- 
fants around  my  house  and  front  door.  I 
loathe  profanity.  Yet  the  public-school 
children  indulge  in  it  without  let  or  hin- 
drance— especially  in  the  playgrounds.  So 
I  told  them  the  fairy  tale  of  "Diamonds 
and  Toads,"  and  it  spread  from  child  to 
child,  and  that  stopped  the  swearing  in 
my  neighborhood.  Good  words  were  dia- 
monds and  pearls  falling  from  the  lips  of 
children,  and  bad  words  were  toads  and  lit- 
tle green  snakes  falling  from  the  lips  of 
children. 

It  is  a  splendid  symbolism  gotten  up 
hundreds  of  years  ago  by  the  wise  women 
of  past  centuries  to  stop  the  young  from 
using  bad  words. 

And  it  is  just  as  effective  today.  The 
Board  of  Education  ought  to  re-publish 
that  tale  in  linen  covers,  so  it  would  last,  ' 
and  give  a  copy  to  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  first  grades  of  the  grammar  school  for 
the  furtherance  of  good  English  in  our 
schools.  At  my  library  we  have  two  jars 
where  the  children  put  in  words — one  is  the 
jar  for  the  jargon,  where  debts  are  ack- 
nowledged. The  child  writes  "I  owe  the 
jar  ten  cents  for  saying  "swell"  ten  times, 
and  slips  the  paper  in.  The  other  jar  is  of  ir- 
ridescent  glass,  confining  imitation  pearls, 
diamonds  and  gems  of  many  colors,  and 
into  this  one  the  child  puts  a  bit  of  paper 
with  the  name  of  a  nice  word  to  use,  such 
as  this,  "I  think  Innocent  is  a  good  word," 
"I  admire  the  word  admire,"  "Co-operate  is 
a    fine    word." 

To  talk  to  a  child  about  Phoenicia  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  grammar  school 
is  merely  to  try  to  make  a  "prig"  of  him. 
To  get  chunks  of  ill-digested  history  and 
big  unmeaning  words  into  his  inner  con- 
sciousness is  not  education  as  I  under- 
stand it.  He  should  be  learning  how  to 
behave,  first  of  all,  and  how  to  think  on 
matters  of  social  life.  My  plan  is  to  make 
books  suit  the  case  of  the  child  in  helping 
him   to   learn   how   TO   THINK. 

Education  is  the  systematic  training  of 
the  natural  faculties.  To  fit  a  child  for 
social  life  so  he  will  know  how  to  behave 
is  of  far  more  importance  for  his  success 
in  business  life  even,  than  any  useless  in- 
formation  on   dead   nations. 

Very  few  boys  and  girls  know  how  to 
behave  in  a  lady's  home.  They,  put  their 
feet  up  on  the  sofa  and  chairs,  tear  off 
the  fringe  from  the  curtains,  pull  the  but- 
tons out  of  the  chairs,  and  if  those  parents 
could  see  them  they  would  blush  for  shame. 
No  matter  how  much  the  parents  try  to 
civilize  them,  when  away  from  home  they 
do  not  behave  as  they  should.  But  how  can 
a  child  learn  without  the  experience  of 
going  into  a  neighbor's  house,  how  to  act 
in  another  house  than  his  own?  Our  chil- 
dren qualify  for  becoming  burglars  and 
hold-up  men  in  our  streets.  They  run 
amuck  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  snapping 
them  at  each  other  and'  at  ourselves — some- 
times   putting    out    eyes,    sometimes    injur- 
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ing  each  other  for  life.  It  keeps  me  busy 
running  down  into  the  street  to  stop  brawls 
and  screams  from  rending  the  air  from  the 
violence  of  our  little  ones,  one  to  another. 
If  we  are  in  earnest  about  wanting  WAR 
to  stop,  we  should  begin  with  the  DIS- 
ARMAMENT of  our  own  small  children  in 
the  streets,  before  they  get  "hipped"  and 
hypnotized  on  the  subject  of  wanting  to 
kill  each  other — playing  with  toys  of  death 
in  the  game  of  death. 

All  this  qualifying  for  becoming  burglars 
and  hold-up  men  later  on,  makes  our  little 
ones  rough  and  uncouth,  unmannerly  and 
unpleasant.  Such  a  course  is  educating 
them  to  become  hoodlums  and  toughs  and 
law-breakers.  'Appetite  grows  with  what 
it  feeds  upon."  The  teaching  of  my  pioneer 
mother  was  this:  "It  is  not  enough  to  be 
good — of  course,  you  must  be  good !  that 
goes  without  saying !  but  you  must  also 
be  ELEGANT  in  your  manners  and  ways." 

To  know  how  to  receive  friends  and  ex- 
change greeting's  and  courtesies  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  education.  Today  it 
should  be  recognized  that  all  boys  and  girls 
should  be  fitted  for  social  life,  later  on.  That 
all  culture  and  all  learning  is  in  vain  that 
does  not  fit  us  for  social  life  all  together 
in  a  civilized  state  of  existence. 

Here  is  where  the  power  of  a  good  book 
comes  in  to  be  a  benefit  to  a  child  to 
enlighten  it  as  to  the  manners  and  ways  of 
nice  people,  if  only  that  book  be  well  chosen. 
But  if  the  child  reads  books  that  tell  only 
of  the  habits  and  ways  of  violent  or  ab- 
normal men  and  women  or  boys  and  girls, 
what  wonder  would  it  be  if  those  bad  ex- 
amples make  a  poignant  impression  on  the 
wax-like  mind  of  the  young?  That  there  is 
nothing  too  good  for  the  young  in  the  way 
of  books  and  stories  is  my  contention. 
And  that  if  good  books  be  provided  they 
will  be  read,  unless  they  go  against  the 
grain  of  a  normal  child.  Always  keep  the 
normal  child  in  view  as  your  standard  to 
go  by.  And  after  giving  each  child  in  the 
first  grade  of  the  grammar  school  a  copy 
of  "Diamonds  and  Toads,"  I  would  urge 
upon  you  to  follow  it  with  a  book,  bound 
alone  by  itself,  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
"Cain  and  Abel,"  written  in  one  syllabled 
words  or  separated  syllables,  and  printed  in 
large  letters,  with  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
scene  and  the  place,  that  the  dullest  may 
understand  what  it  stands  for.  There  ought 
also  to  be  a  modern  statutette  supplied 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  placed  in  every 
school  room  to  appeal  to  the  child  and  set 
up  to  show  the  horrors  of  war.  When  I 
was  seven  years  old  I  had  a  little  book 
which  told  of  "Cain  and  Abel,"  and  ever 
since  that  time,  a  half  a  century  ago,  in 
Sacramento,  my  mind  was  made  tip  on  that 
theme.  That  is  why  I  am  urging  that  it  be 
the  second  book  to  be  given  to  children 
for  the  educating  of  them  into  respect  for 
peace  and  harmony  in  their  lives  generally. 

There  are  certain  "Books  One  Ought  to 
Read,"  in  order  to  be  well-informed.  Wheth- 
er in  the  furthest  hamlet  or  the  nearest 
town,  supervised  reading  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  forming  of  a  "Reading  Club," 
composed  of  young  and  old  together  and 
the  best  books  for  both  classes  be  provided, 
so  that  the  family  may  improve  and  thus 
the  whole  neighborhood.  There  are  those 
who  care  what  becomes  of  the  young !  Let 
these  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a  committee 
by  choosing  one  household  for  the  install- 
ing of  the  books  and  providing  a  couple 
of  shelves  to  hold  them.  Let  ten  of  the 
neighbors  be  asked  to  contribute  ten  books, 


one  for  each  family,  as  a  donation  to  start 
the  library.  Keep  it  always  a  supervised 
library.  Never  let  any  one  make  up  a  list 
from  things  on  hand  to  add  to  this  col- 
lection. Keep  it  always  intact,  sacred  and 
precious,  devoted  to  the  one  purpose  of 
being  a  collection  of  the  best  books  in  the 
world,  such  as  are  already  termed  as 
"classics"  or  as  will  become  such,  later  on. 
Let  nothing  frivolous  or  worthless  creep 
in,  as  you  value  your  immortal  soul.  The 
land  is  rampant  now  with  libraries  of  that 
sort — we   want   this   one   to   be   different. 

The  first  ten  books  to  be  gathered  and 
placed  in  this  home  of  culture  for  the 
young  must  be  the  greatest  ones  in  the 
world. 

In  order  that  the  very  youngest  may 
find  them  interesting  and  suited  to  his  in- 
telligence, you  must  have  them  in  the  sim- 
plified story-form.  And  as  many  with  il- 
lustrations as  possible. 

Bible  Stories,  Arabian  Nights,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Tales  From  Shakespeare  ( Lamb's 
edition),  Aesop's  Fables,  Story  of  King 
Alfred,  The  Boy's  Froissart  (Lanier),  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jean  Val- 
jean    (edited  by  Sara  Wiltse). 

This  last  story  should  be  told  to  the 
young  as  a  narrative.  Then  when  they 
have  heard  it  in  the  narrative  form,  old  and 
young  together,  should  unite  to  tell  it,  each 
one  in  order  taking  it  up  where  the  other 
left  off.  Sometimes  it  takes  two  evenings — ■ 
but  the  moral  influence  of  this  great  story 
of  human  woe  is  a  great  awakener  of  child- 
hood to  better  things.  My  neighborhood 
could  not  be  satisfied  for  years  on  the  tell- 
ing of  that  tale.  The  boys  particularly 
would  be  in  with  a  new  boy  to  hear  it 
again  and  again,  until  one  of  them  said  to 
me,  "Aunt  Ella,  all  Bush  and  Pine  streets 
are  talking  about  Jean  Valjean  nowadays." 
It  is  natural  for  a  normal  child  to  en- 
joy a  tragic  story. 

My  pioneer  mother  told  that  story  in 
fragments  to  her  children  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  listen.  And  we  grew  up  know- 
ing of  the  character  of  Jean  Valjean  as  if 
we  had  known  him  personally.  It  taught 
us  to  be  more  humane  to  each  other  and 
to   the   world. 

Next  should  be  supplied  at  least  fifty  of 
the  primal  fairy  tales  such  as  are  found 
in  the  works  of  Brothers  Grimm,  Miss 
Mulock,  Andersen,  Laboulaye,  Lang,  As- 
bernsen,  Mace  and  others.  Away  back  in 
1865,  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  Aurora, 
I  had  stories  to  read  that  cannot  be  found 
today.  I  was  sorry  for  the  little  ones  to 
be  deprived  of  the  greatest  joy  to  be  had 
in  childhood,  and  I  sought  for  a  long  time 
to  let  them  have  in  1910  in  California,  in 
the  center  of  the  book-trade,  the  treasures 
I  had  had  in  1865.  They  had  never  heard 
of  Fortunatus  or  Fortunio  or  John  Dietrich 
— which  are  classics,  and  have  entered  in  to 
our  language  to  enrich  it  with  symbolistic 
meaning.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  these, 
but  there  are  others  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find.  Someone  ought  to  publish 
them  for  the  children  of  today. 

I  shall  not  consider  the  peculiar  attitude 
of  certain  people  who  deny  the  value  of 
this  ancient  lore,  simply  because  they  do 
not  understand  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  is  a  tradition  of  some  moral  tale 
dressed  up  "in  spangs  and  gingles,"  as 
Bacon  expresses  it,  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  young  until  they  have  absorbed  the 
meaning  of  it,  unconsciously.  I  insist 
we  need  these  tales  for  the  proper  civilizing 
of  the  young. 


The  wisdom  to  be  found  in  these  fairy 
tales  is  exactly  like  the  wisdom  to  be 
gained  from  absorbing  Aesop's  Fables.  They 
are  beautiful  allegories  telling  truths  that 
can  be  applied  to  every-day  life,  and  will 
save  one  from  making  many  mistakes  by 
giving  a  wisdom  that  is  free  from  so- 
phistication. 

My  neighbors'  children  have  helped  me 
to  choose  the  tales  they  like  best.  "Little 
Snowdrop"  and  "Cinderella"  are  the  first 
choice  of  the  fifty  I  have  made  a  list  of  for 
them  to  memorize.  Here  is  the  list  of  the 
first  ten  :  Little  Snowdrop,  Cinderella,  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Dia- 
monds and  Toads,  Puss  in  Boots,  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Little 
Tiny,  Hop  O'  My  Thumb. 

The  second  ten  are  as  follows :  Sindbad 
the  Sailor,  Ali  Baba  or  the  Forty  Thieves, 
Aladdin  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  Blue- 
beard (4  popular  tales  from  the  Orient), 
Twelve  Brothers,  Twin  Brothers,  Little 
Sister  and  Brother,  The  Strange  Almond 
Tree  Story,  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks, 
John  Dietrich. 

The  third  ten  are:  Rose  Red  and  Snow 
White,  Fortunatus,  Fortunio,  Graciosa  and 
Percinet,  Allerleirah  or  the  Coat  of  Many 
Colors,  Rumpelstilchen,  Riquet  with  the 
Tuft,  The  Golden  Goose,  Patty  and  her 
Pitcher,   Invisible  Prince. 

The  fourth  ten  are :  The  Hind  of  the  For- 
est, Frog  Prince,  Yellow  Dwarf,  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  Dick  Whit- 
tington,  Ugly  Duckling,  The  Enchanted 
Pig,  The  Seven  Doves,  The  White  Cat. 

The  fifth  ten  are  (mostly  peculiar  tales)  : 
The  Greedy  Youngster,  Zerban  the  Wood- 
cutter, Prince  Darling,  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring  (a  satire  by  Thackeray),  Gulliver's 
Travels  (a  satire  by  Swift),  Sons  O'  Cor- 
mac  (a  masterpiece  by  Aldine  Dunbar), 
Daisy  or  the  Fairy  Spectacles,  Violet  the 
Gardener's  Daughter,  Jungle  Book  (Kip- 
ling) (only  the  first  volume,  NOT  the 
second),  and  for  the  final  tale  of  all  I 
would  give  you  THE  COMPANION,  which 
is  the  most  thrilling  and  wonderful  of  all 
as  a  story  of  fate  and  reward  for  doing  a 
kindness.  No  child  can  read  "The  Com- 
panion" or  have  it  read  to  him,  and  remain 
unmoved   and  insensible. 

Wonder  Tales,  by  Hawthorne ;  Folk 
Tales,  by  Mabie ;  The  Alhambra  (simpli- 
fied) by  Irving;  Heroes  of  Chivalry  (Dodd 
Mead,  old  edition)  ;  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
other  fine  books  may  be  added.  In  my  col- 
lection I  have  five  of  Dore's  Illustrated 
Works,  Milton,  Dante,  Bible,  and  Ancient 
Mariner,  which  the  children  spread  out  on 
the  floor  and  look  at  in  groups,  with  oh's 
and  ah's  to  express  their  emotions  of  won- 
der and  surprise.  I  consider  that  just  to 
see  these  books  is  a  great  education  in  art. 

The  Dore  Bible  was  bought  by  one  of 
the  children  and  presented  to  the  library. 
You  may  notice  that  one  book  of  so-called 
fairy  tales  (which  it  is  not  in  the  least, 
.being  merely  a  fantastic  jumble  of  already 
well-known  nursery  names)  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  At  the  very  outset  the 
children  drew  the  line  against  having  this 
book  in  the  library.  "Don't  let  us  have 
that  'Alice  in  Wonderland,'  it  is  too  silly 
for  anything!"  "I  never  could  see  the 
sense  of  that  book,  but  my  uncle  gave  it  to 
me  so  I  have  to  keep  it,  but  I  wish  it  was 
'Grimm'  or  'Miss  Mulock's'."  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  so-called  story  is 
intended  for  grown-ups  instead  of  children. 
It  is  highly  "sophisticated"  in  its  attitude 
toward  life.     For  instance,  it  says,  "Hang 
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the  man  today  and  try  him  tomorrow," 
which  tu  a  child  is  rank  nonsense  that  a 
grown  man  or  woman  can  laugh  at,  but  a 
child's  mind  is  very  serious.  He  likes  his 
stories  to  be  convincing  so  he  can  believe 
them.  But  there  is  no  head  nor  tail  to 
this  jumble  of  rabbit,  March  hare,  hatter, 
tweedle  dee  and  tweedle  dum  all  mixed 
together.  And  I  notice  that  the  children 
take  no  interest  in  books  concocted  out  of 
other  stories — they  turn  away  in  scorn  and 
weariness.  When  a  fairy  appears  to  tell 
Riding  Mood  that  little  Boy  Blue  is  com- 
ing, they  close  the  book  and  get  out  Grimm 
Brothers  or  .Miss  Mulock's  instead. 

I  have  gathered  seven  or  eight  copies 
of  Grimm  in  order  to  get  the  original 
stories.  And  1  have  placed  on  the  shelves 
many  copies  of  Mother  Goose  so  as  to  get 
"L'nck  Rubin"  in  full,  and  the  other  delight- 
ful classics  of  childhood  that  always  hold 
the  attention.  The  one  book  that  has  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  again  and  again,  is 
"The  Robber  Kitten."  I  always  get  an- 
other to  take  its  place,  and  one  bon-fire 
anniversary  I  gave  away  a  copy  to  each 
family  connected  with  the  library,  which 
was  fourteen.  This  was  written  by  the 
great  Ballantyne.  but  it  is  not  known  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  I  had  to  order  it  at  the 
bookstores  in  order  to  get  copies.  "The 
Rose  and  the  Ring"  by  Thackeray,  in  the 
original  edition,  illustrated  by  the  author 
himself,  is  very  scarce,  because  other  art- 
ists dare  to  put  their  pictures  to  this  mas- 
terpiece to  spoil  it.  The  original  may  be 
bought  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  many  a  laugh  over  the  pictures 
made  by  Thackeray  himself,  as  he  intended 
should  be  the  case. 

As  to  fiction  for  this  library  of  "Books 
One  Ought  to  Read,"  I  can  give  you  a 
fine  list  to  seek  for  in  the  second-hand 
l)i  ii  ikstores.  Two  should  be  provided  from 
each  of  the  very  best  authors  as  follows : 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Lytton,  George 
Eliot,  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe,  Miss 
Rraddon,  Collins,  Rider-Haggard,  Reade, 
Dumas,  Ouida,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte, 
llnwells.  Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell  "Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table"),  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Cooper  and  Irving. 

There  should  be  two  novels  chosen  to 
represent  the  literature  of  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  or  other  country  out- 
side of  the  regular  authors  of  English.  To 
decide  which  two  would  represent  our  own 
country  best,  gives  rise  to  considerable 
argument.  "Uncle  Tom"  and  "The  Lamp- 
Lighter"  are  the  greatest  favorites  at  the 
present  time.  There  must  be  no  sex-novel 
in  this  library  of  yours,  each  book  must  be 
sweet  and  clean  as  is  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," that  masterpiece  which  you  may 
read  every  ten  years  and  find  something 
new  in  it. 

1  hen  come  the  other  masterpieces:  Un- 
dine, Fanchon  the  Cricket,  Blade  O'  Grass, 
Ministering  Children,  Wide  Wide  World 
(which  Taine  mentions  in  his  marvelous. 
two  volumes  on  "English  Literature"), 
Frankenstein,  Ramona,  Bird's  Christmas 
Carol,  Old  Eberiezar  (Opie  Read),  Story  of 
A  I).  Kim.  Captain  Ravenshaw  (this  is  de- 
lightful to  read  aloud  of  an  evening  as  is 
also   ( )ld    Ebenezar). 

Then  there  should  be  added  certain  re-, 
ference  bunks,  brief  and  concise  on  special 
lines  where  the  child  could  "paw  them 
over,"  and  open  and  scan  for  himself  or 
herself.  "Taine  on  Art"  sin  mid  be  there. 
Willson's  "Fifth  Reader"  is  a  wonderful 
collection  of  useful  knowledge  and  mav  be 
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CLEANED   AND   DYED 

A   Weekly    Service   for  the   Pressing   of   Gentlemen's   Suits,   $1.50   a    Month 

Work   Called   For   and   Delivered — Special   Attention    to 

Out-of-Town    Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


found  in  any  old  bookstore  for  two-bits.  It 
is  a  library  in  itself.  When  Mr.  George 
Hamlin  Fitch  gave  his  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Elder's  Gallery,  two  years  ago,  on 
the  subject  of  "Great  Books  of  Power," 
he  gave  special  mention  to  this  old  reader, 
which  belonged  to  the  childhood  days  of  the 
pioneer  children.  I  always  keep  this  book 
near  at  hand.  For  I  know  what  is  in  it, 
and  can  find  it  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
freshen  my  mind  on  architecture,  history, 
botany,  natural  philosophy,  poets,  authors, 
when  the  right  word  fails  to  come  or  a 
certain  fact  is   dim  to  my  memory. 

But  this  is  enough  for  one  day,  I  am 
thinking,  although  I  could  lead  you  on  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  collection  to  suit 
not  only  the  young,  but  also  the  best  and 
most  elegant  tastes  of  man  and  woman  of 
maturer  years,  giving  pleasure  and  delight 
to  the  most  jaded  appetites.  I  am  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  reading  all  the  works  of  any 
one  writer.  For  it  is  merely  a  waste  of 
time.  My  idea  is  to  choose,  critically,  two 
or  three  books  only  from  EACH  writer  in 
order  to  make  up  a  library  collection. 

And  I  would  have  as  good  a  collection  of 
Californiana  as  could  be  gathered  to  add  to 
the  rest  of  the  books. 

The  poets  to  be  selected  from  are  Poe, 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Wadsworth,  Bry- 
ant, Scott,  Stevenson  and  all  such  as  are 
interesting  to  the  young. 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask  I  should' be  pleased  to  reply.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  will 
bring  this  to  a  close. 


Remarks  by  a  Trustee  of  Sparerib  District,  Cal. 

Accordin'  to  my  way  o'  thinkin',  a  sense  o' 
humor    is    th'   biggest    asset   a   teacher   kin    have. 

Noise   isn't   always    a   sign   of   disorder. 

Th'  teacher  at  our  school  left  th'  room  f'r 
a  while,  an'  when  outside  she  heard  an  argy- 
ment  goin'  on  inside.  She  stepped  close  to  a 
window  an'  heard  th  'pupils  disputin'  over  how 
to    do    some    'rithmetic. 

She  says  that  was  legitimut  disorder,  which  I 
admit. 

I  reckon  that  war  and  corporal  punishment 
will  disappear  from  earth  at  about  th'  same  time. 
I'm   afeared   it'll    be   a    good   while   yet. 

College  life  is  so  glittery  an'  spectacler,  an' 
high  school  life  is  patterned  so  much  after 
college  ways  that  I  think  we  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  them.  Grammar  schools  should  get 
most  of  our  attention,  accordin'  to  th'  ideals  of 
democracy,  which  stand  f'r  th'  welfare  of  th' 
majority. 


(Advertisement) 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbook 
in  Spelling 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  here- 
by invites  authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
textbook: 

A    speller    or    spellers    for   the    elementary    schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  his 
office  in  Room  706  Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  on 
or    before    December    1,     1916. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,  enclosed 
in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to  specifica- 
tions, and  marked  "Bids  for  textbook  in  spelling," 
may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of  4 
o'clock   p.    m.   of    December    I,    J916. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  con- 
cerning this  matter  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
Sacramento. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 

Sacramento,    California. 

EDWARu    HYATT,    Secretary. 
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TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of    them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and    Enlarging. 
Fresh  Films  Always  in  Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,    Fountain   Pens, 

Stationery   and    Leather    Goods 

Mail   Orders  Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%    PURE   PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 


PHOTOPLAY  THEATRES 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken   Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION     PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between  20th  and  21st 


NEW  MISSION  THEATRE 

MISSION   STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED  FILMS 


SPECIAL  SALE 

All     $30.00       SUITS  $20.00 

Our  $35.00  REDUCED  $25.00 

$40.00  TO       $30.00 

ORDER  YOUR  SUIT  NOW  AND  SAVE 

MONEY 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

2nd  Floor  West  Bank  Bldg.,  830  Market  St. 

Open  Tuesday  and   Saturday   Evenings 

Until   10  P.  M. 

Corner  of  Ellis  San   Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


New  Spanish  Texts 


A  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR— $1.00 

By  Fuentes  and  Francois   (Published  Sept.   13) 

AN  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  AMERICAN  READER 

By  M.  A.   De  Vitis   (Ready  in  October) 

A  SOUTH  AMERICAN   HISTORICAL  READER 

By   Edward   W.   Supple    (Ready   in   October) 

LEYENDAS  HISTORICAS  MEJICANAS 

By  James  Bardin   (Ready  in  November) 

SPANISH-AMERICAN   COMMERCIAL   READER 

By  Glenn  L.  Swiggett  (In  Preparation) 

These  books  belong  to  the  new  MACMILLAN  SPANISH  SERIES, 
edited  by  Professor  Frederick  B.  Luquiens  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University,  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools. 

The  Macmiilan  Company 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western  Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 

They  soften  bright  sunlight,  yet  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  light. 

They   also   supply   perfect   ventilation. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Weftem  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 

2702  LONG  BEACH  AVENUE, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


School  Trustees 

When    you    are    ready   to    refurnish    your   school,    write    for    our    catalogues    and 
prices. 

If  you  buy  any  of  the  following,  you  get  the  BEST — 

Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjustable  Chairs 
Cornell  Black — Green  Board 
Stafford  Adjustable  and  Automatic   Desks 
Peabody  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs 

We  are  also  headquarters  for — 

School  Stationery,  Sanitary  Supplies,  School  and  Library  Books 
and  Blackboard  Material  of  every  kind. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON    ESTERLY  TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway    1919;    Home   A-1840.  Kearny  5959 
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The  Columbia  Grafonola  was  given  the  highest  commendation  at  the  Music  Section  of 
the  National  Education  Association  Convention  recently  held  in  New  York  City 


E/very  THou^Htful 
Grade  Teacher 

will  give  first  consideration  to  Columbia  Grafonolas  and  Columbia  Edu- 
cational Records  in  making  her  requisition  for  material  this  school  year. 

BECAUSE  nearly  all  of  the  leading  Eastern  Colleges  and  University 
Summer  Schools  have  given  such  universal  recognition  to  them  in  their 
Music  Appreciation  Courses  this  summer. 

Any  EMusic  period  is  incomplete  if  cultural  considerations  are  omitted* 

Columbia  School  Records  furnish  choicest  material  as  music  literature 
that  motivates  creative  listening — the  highest  type  of  appreciation. 

Played  upon  a  Columbia  School  Grafonola  their  exquisite  mellow  natural 
tone  is  convincing. 

The  proof  is  hearing  them. 

Write  us  for  our  recommendations  as  to  choice  of 
selections,  and  then  request  our  nearest  Columbia 
Dealer  to  have  your  pupils  hear  them. 


Graphophone  Company, 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
Woolworth  Bldg.,       New  York      /$dr 


Columbia 
School  Grafonola 

No.  75.    Price  $75. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   J.    Du  Four,   Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Paul  Ward, 
President,  Red  Bluff.  Cal.  :  H.  G.  Rawlins,  Williams, 
Secretary.      Meeting,    Marysville,    Oct.    31    to    Nov.    2. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Wilson,  president,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethclind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Bamura,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be   brief   and  interesting.) 


Interesting    County    Institute 

One  of  the  best  institutes  of  the  year 
was  that  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  con- 
ducted by  Superintendent  W.  S.  Wight, 
at  Paso  Robles.  Mr.  Wight  is  a  very  mod- 
est man,  and  never  has  a  word  to  say  for 
himself,  always  is  ready  to  retire  into  his 
shell.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a  rare  fund 
of  common  sense,  he  is  moderate  and  fair 
and  thoughtful  in  his  judgments,  and  he 
always  seems  to  be  actuated  by  high  prin- 
ciples and  best  sentiments.  Such  a  man 
always  makes  the  world  better  and  is  more 
useful  to  his  kind  than  any  of  your  swag- 
gering, boasting  spell-binders. 
Ideal  Location 

Paso  Robles  is  in  the  Coast  Range  moun- 
tains, about  30  miles  from  the  county  seat 
and  the  sea,  over  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful roadways  in  the  State,  La  Cuesta  grade. 
It  winds  up  the  mountains  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  lovely  curves  around  the  flanks 
of  the  ever  ascending  hills,  ever  ascending 
and  ever  giving  new  views  and  varying 
aspects  of  the  widening  country  below. 
Paso  de  Robles  means  the  pass  of  the  oaks, 
and  it  is  well  named.  It  is  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Salinas  River,  before  it  has 
become  a  valley  yet,  and  it  is  dotted 
everywhere  by  groves  of  noble  oaks.  From 
here  straight  north  leads  the  Salinas  for 
many  scores  of  miles  through  the  wind 
swept  plains  of  Monterey  County.  The 
white  thread  of  the  State  Highway  goes 
with  it,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  its 
never  ending  procession  of  automobiles 
flying  north  to  San  Francisco  and  south 
to    Los    Angeles. 

The  reason  for  being  of  Paso  Robles  is 
the-  natural  Hot  Springs.  Soon  as  you  ar- 
rive you  become  aware  of  it  by  the  sense 
of  smell.  If  you  are  a  high  brow  you  call 
the  all-pervading  odor  sulphuretted   hydro- 


MEDIATION   PETITION 

AMERICAN   NEUTRAL   CONFERENCE 

COMMITTEE 

CALIFORNIA   BRANCH 

1118    HOBART    BUILDING 

Telephone    Garfield    775 

ARTHUR    UPHAM    POPE     -    -     Ex.  Sec.  Pro.  Tern. 

EDWARD    H.    KREHBIEL      -      -     Treas.  Pro.  Tern. 

E.    M.    BURKE        ------     Asst.    Sec. 

GENERAL  OBJECT 
To   Support   Our  Government  in  Any  Effort  It  May 
Make    Towards    a    Just    and    Lasting    Peace. 
SPECIFIC   OBJECT 
To    Urge    Our    Government    to    Call    or    Co-operate 
in    a    Conference    of    Neutral    Nations    Which     Shall 
Offer    Joint    Mediation    to    the    Belligerents    by    Pro- 
posals   Calculated    to    Form    the    Basis    of    a    Perma- 
nent   Peace. 
To  Our  Government — 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  declare  our  convic- 
tion that  adequate  guarantees  against  future 
wars — the  avowed  aim  of  both  belligerents 
— can  be  secured  by: 

1.  Repudiation  of  military  conquest  as 
a   means   of   territorial   expansion. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  each 
people  to  determine  its  own  social, 
political,  and  economic  develop- 
ment ; 

3.  World  organization  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  co-operation 
and  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 


THE  WAY  OUT 
By  Ednah  Aiken 

Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  war, 
women  have  followed  the  destroying  armies 
with  tears  and  the  cup  of  cold  water.  Mercy 
has  been  the  outlet  for  our  pity  and  our 
fears.  We  have  torn  lint  and  made  band- 
ages and  staunched  the  wounds  which  our 
own  soft  bodies  were  not  called  upon  to 
endure. 

But  those  were  the  dumb  centuries,  when 
we  could  do  no  better  than  moan,  and  pity- 
ingly minister. 

And  we  have  carried  over  the  habit  into 
these  free,  emancipated  days.  Even  now, 
though  enfranchised  and  articulate,  we  are 
following  the  ancient  method  of  mercy.  We 
still  cry  one  side  to  victory,  and  follow 
with  aid  to  the  dying. 

If  you  saw  two  men  grappling  in  a 
struggle  to  the  death,  would  you  cry,  "Fight 
it  out!  Fight  it  to  a  finish!"  And  then 
start  shredding  your  lint?  .Today  you  plan 
a  more  militant  mercy.   You  find  a  way  out. 

Germany  declares  that  she  is  fighting  to 
establish  an  enduring  peace.  The  Allied 
Powers  believe  that  they  are  sending  their 
armies  to  destruction  for  that  very  peace. 
Your  part  is  to  make  sure  that  they  mean 
it.  It  is  for  you,  the  women  of  the  neutral 
nations,  and  above  all  for  the  women  of  the 
land  of  meeting  brotherhoods,  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  sure  that  those  sacrificial 
lives  are  not  given  in  vain.  Because  those 
fighting  leaders  are  urging  their  armies  to 
victory  for  this  inspired  ideal,  pledging  a 
peace  perpetual  to  follow  victory  (or  de- 
feat!), help  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  real 
peace;  have  a  peace  structure  started  be- 
fore the  passion  of  defeat  or  victory  makes 
men  forget  their  pledges.  Add  your  name, 
and  your  neighbors'  names,  to  the  plea  for 
a  conference  of  neutral  nations.  Co-operate 
in  a  militant  mercy.  For  mercy  today  means 
prevention.  It  means  the  saving  of  life 
blood  rather  than  its  futile  staunching.  It 
is  the  new  way  of  mercy.  It  is  the  way 
out. 


gen.  If  you're  a  vulgar  low  brow  you 
just  sniff  and  say  "rotten  eggs."  Like  all 
the  other  sulphur  springs,  its  water  tastes 
exactly  like  chicken  soup  if  it  is  properly 
salted  and  peppered.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent tourist  hotel,  under  railroad 
auspices,  that  extends  along  the  street  for 
a  league  or  two,  and  that  has  under  its 
roof  everything  for  the  entertainment  and 
diversion  of  wealthy  mankind — acres  of 
lobbies  and  parlors  and  smoking  rooms 
and  billiard  halls — long  corridors  and  sun 
parlors — great  swimming  pools  of  warm 
sulphur  water — "and  everything  else  that's 
neat." 

There  were  special  rates  for  the  institute, 
so  we  all  disported  ourselves  in  the  sun- 
shine of  garish  magnificence  for  a  season. 
The  sessions  of  the  institute  were  held  at 
the  new  grammar  school  in  the  upper  part 
of  town,  a  splendid  building.  The  principal 
is  L.  E.  Brauer,  a  graduate  of  the  Chico 
Normal  School,  and  a  very  sincere,  well 
equipped,  ambitious  young  school  man, 
who  will  go  far  in  his  profession.  The 
school  has  ten  rooms,  cost  $43,000,  is  built 
of  pressed  brick  and  cement,  and  stands  in 
seven  acres  of  grounds.  Mr.  Brauer  sent 
me  a  photograph  of  the  building,  which  is 
reproduced  here,  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
splendid  structures  that  California  is  mak- 
ing for  her  schools,  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  State. 

Great  Virtuoso  Present 

The  first  day  at  the  hotel  I  noticed  a 
guest  walking  about  the  lobbies  free  and 
easy,  who  was  remarkably  tall  and  slender 
and  had  a  remarkable  amount  of  red 
whiskers  and  hair  floating  around  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  his  face.  His 
hairy  mustachios  and  goatee  were  not  alto- 
gether red,  either,  but  were  variegated  red 
and  white.  They  didn't  give  him  a  shock- 
headed  appearance  at  all,  but  rather  a 
flowing,  excitable  aspect.  He  seemed  to 
be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  everybody,  but 
I  didn't  meet  him  personally.  It  was 
Paderewski,  the  famous  Polish  pianist. 
Superintendent  Wight  invited  him  to  play 
before  the  institute — gave  him  a  perfectly 
good  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do — 
but  he  declined — said  his  contracts  forbade 
his  playing  outside  his  regular  concerts. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Turned 
us  down  flat,  refused  to  play,  and  for  such 
a  flimsy  excuse  as  that!  We  have  our 
doubts  of  his  ability  anyhow,  and  con- 
sider  him    grossly    over-rated. 

The  great  musician  is  really  a  resident 
of  Paso  Robles.  He  lives  a  portion  of 
the  year  at  the  big  hotel,  and  he  owns  a 
farm  out  in  the  back  country.  I  under- 
stand he  raises  cattle  and  almonds.  Madame 
Paderewski  was  with  him,  and  she  had  a 
great  collection  of  dolls  of  every  clime 
and  color,  every  shape  and  size.  These 
she  had  on  display  in  the  hotel  lobby,  and 
offered  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Polish  sufferers  in  the  great  war.  The 
legend  "Buy  a  Doll  and  Save  a  Life"  hung 
overhead.  They  had  been  made  by  the 
great    artists    in    Paris,    whose    occupation 
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was   gone   and    who   wanted    to    help.     The 
dolls   ranged    in   price   from   $5    to  $10. 
Atascadero,  a  California  Arcadia 

One  day  I  left  the  institute  at  10  o'clock 
and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  looking  over 
the  wonderful  enterprise  called  Atascadero. 
It  is  a  colony,  a  land  scheme,  a  cooperative 
settlement,  'that  has  sprung  up  like  a 
mushroom  on  the  State  Highway,  a  dozen 
miles,  south  of  Paso  Robles.  Now,  mark 
my  words:  Atascadero  takes  rank  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  California,  along  with 
Ybsemite  and  the  Big  Trees,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  inspect  it 
thoroughly,  no  matter  whether  you  go  to 
scoff  or  to  pray.  It  is  a  study  of  human- 
ity, a  fascinating- experiment  in  human  en- 
deavor, the  development  of  an  idea. 

The  man  behind  the  idea  is  E.  G.  Lewis, 
who  hails  from  St.  Louis,  although  he  is 
more  properly  a  citizen  of  the  world.  I 
looked  him  over  with  interest.  He  was 
about  45  years  old,  I  guess— blue-eyed, 
reddish  complexioned,  soft  voiced— his  eyes 
large  and  far  apart— the  face  of  a  dreamer, 
an  idealist,  one  who  visualizes  the  future 
in  the  immediate  present,  and  one  who  has 
the  gift  of  making  the  future  look  real  and 
present  to  others.  I  think  his  greatest 
genius  lies  in  publicity,  in  the  ability  to 
direct  and  secure  a  wide-spread  publicity, 
the  right  kind  of  publicity,  publicity  that 
reaches  and  affects  the  people  of  a  whole 
continent    at    once. 

The    Beginning 

Lewis  came  out  to  one  of  the  wildest, 
most  remote  and  little-settled  sections  of 
California  and  selected  a  lonesome,  down- 
at-the-heel  cattle  ranch,  miles  and  miles  in 
extent — 23,000  acres,  mountains  and- hills 
and  plains  and  valleys  and  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  Its  price  was  over  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  !  His  first  publicity  stunt 
was  to  find  enough  people  wanting  to  live 
in  California  to  raise  this  purchase  price, 
little  by  little.  Then  he  must  find  enough 
more  home  seekers  who  wanted  ten  acres 
each  to  raise  huge  sums  of  money  for 
development,  upon  a  princely  scale. 

In  this  princely  and  magnificent  develop- 
ment he  called  on  California  brains — Pro- 
fessor Wickson  to  plan  it  horticulturally, 
Professor  Corey  to  plan  the  engineering, 
and  many  other  of  the  ablest  experts  of  the 
State  to  lay  the  foundations. 

I  can't  undertake  here  to  outline  the 
growth  or  the  adventures  of  the  enter- 
prise. 'Twould  take  volumes  to  do  so. 
I  had  a  chance  to  glance  at  it  in  its 
course,  two  or  three  years  old,  and  then 
must  run  away  to  other  things.  How  in- 
teresting 'twould  be  to  go  there  and  spend 
a  month  in  really  observing  the  great  ven- 
ture and  studying  it,  body  and  soul. 

The  engine,  the  dynamo,  the  source  of 
power  that  makes  the  whole  thing  go — in- 
spiring Publicity — is  now  vested  in  three 
publications.  These  are  the  Atascadero 
News,  the  National  Woman's  Magazine, 
and  the  Illustrated  Review.  They  are  is- 
sued from  a  large  printery  at  the  Civic 
Center,  and  they  go  out  by  hundreds  of 
thousands!  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand per  month.  A  railroad  switch  leads 
to  the  printery,  to  carry  in  the  paper,  and 
mail  cars  go  there  to  carry  the  outgoing 
mail  in  carload  lots. 
Partial  Development 

The  Civic  Center  cost  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  department  store  is  just 
building,  a  huge  structure  with  standard 
gauge    railroad    lines    running    through    its 


basement,  to  bring  in  goods.  It  is  planned 
to  handle  a  business  so  efficiently  that 
people  won't  Buy  elsewhere.  The  admin- 
istration building  looks  like  St.  Peter's 
in  size  and  'lordly  splendor.  The  school 
house,  offices,  church  and  myriad  other 
structures,  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  each 
a  part  of  an  architectural  whole.  We  drove 
to  the  stadium — a  bowl-like  valley,  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  hills  and  reached  by  a 
lovely  winding  auto  road  half  a  mile  from 
the  Civic  Center,  lighted  by  bright  elec- 
tric lights  and  accompanied  by  a  footpath. 
A  stage  occupies  the  center  of  the  bowl, 
in  a  group  of  oaks.  The  rising  sides  af- 
ford seats  for  a  multuitude.  The  level 
ground  can  be  packed  with  automobiles, 
where  people  can  sit  in  comfort  in  their 
own  machines  and  see  the  show  or  listen 
to  the  lecture  or  sermon.  This  place  is 
the   social   center  of  the   community. 

Axel  Johnson  is  the  Educational  Direc- 
tor. I  met  him  at  the  teachers'  institute, 
and  he  was  a  singularly  thoughtful,  intel- 
ligent, active  school  man,  with  long  ex- 
perience in  different  eastern  states.  He 
does  not  teach,  but  looks  after  and  organizes 
the  schools  and  other  educational  activities. 
If  any  five  citizens  call  for  a  class  in  any 
subject  whatever  it  is  furnished — rose 
growing',  Greek,  trigonometry,  sewing, 
poultry  raising,  manual  training  or  any- 
thing  else. 

The  old  settlers  of  the  country  are 
puzzled  and  astounded  at  the  doings  of  the 
colony.  They  have  known  that  country 
from  time  immemorial,  and  to  see  any  one 
come  along'  and  attempt  such  strange 
things  fills  them  first  with  amazement, 
then  with  ridicule,  then  with  opposition 
— and  finally,  upon  success  being  attained, 
with  admiration  and  pride  in  "what  we 
have  done."  They  have  not  reached  this 
final  stage  as  yet,  however. 
Ten  Acres  Enough 

Only  ten  acres  of  land  is  sold  to  each 
person.  The  corporation  that  sells  under- 
takes to  plant  the  land  to  the  trees  for 
which  it  is  best  adapted,  and  care  for  them 
for  two  years.  It  has  a  vast  organiaztion 
to  do  this  work,  and  does  it  in  the  most 
efficient  and  scientific  way.  Whole  pro- 
cessions of  gasoline  tractors  and  swarms  of 
plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  discs,  rollers, 
go  out  every  morning.     There  is  no  irriga- 


tion practiced,  yet  I  saw  vast  plantings  of 
young  trees,  thousands  of  acres,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  walnuts,  almonds,  covering 
the  swelling  hills  and  the  valleys  between, 
with  never  a  tree  dead  or  dejected,  every 
one  green,  hearty  and  lusty!  I  believe  the 
plan  is  headed  to  success!  Will  10  acres 
of  fruit  land  support  an  American  family  in 
the  style  to  which  it  is  accustomed?  No. 
That's  not  the  intention.  The  idea  is  that 
those  who  settle  here  have  some  source  of 
income  apart  from  the  profits  of  their 
land.  Many  of  them  will  labor  in  the 
myriad  industries  that  will  necessarily  arise 
when  the  orchards  and  farms  come  into  full 
production,  canneries,  dryers,  packing 
houses,  and  a  thousand  other  things  to 
serve  the  settlement.  The  idea  is  that 
there  are  enough  people  in  the  United 
States  able  and  desirous  of  living  a  con- 
genial, outdoor  life  in  California,  surround- 
ed by  high  social  privileges — enough  of 
them  to  populate  this  23,000  acres  and  fill 
it  up. 
His   Opportunity 

The  land  cost  about  $40  per  acre.  It  is 
sold  to  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
planted  and  producing,  water  piped  over 
it,  beautiful  roads  built  everywhere,  lights 
and  gas  put  in,  public  improvements  made, 
the  ideal  development  of  a  site  for  a  home 
accomplished,  for  about  $500  an  acre.  It  is 
in  this  difference  between  forty  dollars  and 
five  hundred  dollars  per  acre  that  Lewis 
has  his  opportunity — his  opportunity  to 
build  up  the  ideal  conditions  for  a  com- 
munity of  homes,  his  opportunity  for 
princely  expenditures  and  vast  public  im- 
provements. 

And,  mind  you,  this  Aladdin  whose 
dreams  come  true  is  not  content  to  sell  off 
this  land  at  a  profit  and  leave.  His  home 
is  here,  he  is  planning  for  the  distant  future. 
His-  mind  is  throbbing  with  the  creation 
and  development  of  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  vast  orchards  as  yet  unplanted, 
with  the  problems  of  preservation  and 
transportation,  with  a  thousand  details 
that  I  can't  stop  even  to  mention.  'Tis  the 
biggest  and  most  inspiring  experiment  I 
know.  'Tis  worth  our  while  to  watch  it, 
think  about  it,  keep  track  of  it,  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  I'll  confess  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprise  captivated  me. 
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May  lb  you  and  your  home, 
come  with  'sw/f/nesi  and  joy- 
ous lite,  clear  old  Santa  Claus- 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SANTA  CLAUS? 

By   D.   R.   Augsburg 
'Do  I  believe  in  Santa  Claus?    Yes.    I  be- 
lieve in  a  real  genuine  Santa  Claus. 

Do  I  believe  in  a  jolly  little  man  that  is 
supposed  to  come  down  the  chimney  and 
fill  our  stocking's  with  goodies?  No;  not 
any  more  than  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
teal  live  man  called  Uncle  Sam  that  walks 
about  the  country  representing  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  a  govern- 
ment is  not  a  shape,  and  is  invisible  to  the 
eye,  hence  it  must  be  represented  by  a 
symbol  or  type.  Uncle  Sam  is  such  a  type, 
and  is  used  to  represent  in  picture  form 
the  U.  S.  Government,  and  all  understand 
this,  and  are  not  confused  if  the  postman 
says  that  he  is  working  for  Uncle  Sam  or 
if  some  one  says  that  the  postoffice  is 
owned  by  Uncle  Sam. 

In  very  much  the  same  way  Santa  Claus 
is  a  type  and  stands  for  Christmas  love  — 
or  the  love  element  of  Christmas,  and  there 
should  be  no  more  confusion  than  in  the 
use  of  the  term  Uncle  Sam. 

On  all  of  our  silver  coins  liberty  is  sym- 
boled  by  a  woman's  head,  and  no  one  is  con- 
fused. That  which  stands  for  a  reality  is 
real.  Liberty  is  real,  therefore  its.  symbol 
is  real.  The  American  flag  is  more  than  so 


much  red,  white  and  blue  cloth.  No  one 
would  fight  for  a  piece  of  cloth,' but  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  would  fight 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  love  element 
of  Christmas  is  real,  therefore  its  symbol, 
Santa   Claus,    is    real. 

Who  then  is  Santa  Claus?— Christmas 
love. 

Who  can  represent  Santa  Claus? — Any- 
one  who   expresses   Christmas   love. 

Does  the  giving  of  presents  represent 
Santa  Claus? — No;  it's  the  love  element 
back  of  the  present. 

Suppose  I  give  a  present  because  some- 
one gave  me  one,  would  that  make  me 
Santa  Claus?— No,  not  unless  the  giving 
of  the  present  was  prompted  by   love. 

Suppose  I  have  nothing  to  give  of  a  ma- 
terial nature — money  or  goods? — The  giv- 
ing of  money  or  goods  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Santa  Claus.  His  gifts  are  of  the 
heart,  and  are  prompted  by  love.  A  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  without  love  back  of  it  is 
far  less  than  a  single  good  thought.  A 
hearty  "Merry  Christmas"  springing 
straight  from  the  heart  will  outweigh  a  fine 
diamond  with  an  unworthy  thought  back  of 
it. 

Is   not   father  or  mother   Santa   Claus? 

They   may   be,   but   the   fact   that   they   are 
father  and  mother  does  not  make  them  so 


but  it's  the  Christmas  love  they  express. 

Then  are  the  reindeer,  that  carries  Santa 
Claus,  real  ?— Yes,  thev  are  real,  as  symbols 
of  swiftness.  They  symbolize  the  swiftness 
with  which   Christmas  love  comes  to  us. 

What  about  the  chimney?— The  chimney 
symbolizes  obstruction.  We  not  only  want 
Santa  Claus'  Christmas  love  to  come  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  reindeer,  but  to  come 
thru  all  obstructions,  even  down  a  black 
sooty,  -grimmy  chimney.  Love  stops  at 
nothing.  It  will  come  thru  windows,  doors, 
thickest  walls  and  prison  bars  to  get  at 
you. 

We  not  only  want  Christmas  love  to 
come  to  us  with  swiftness  and  thru  all 
obstructions,  but  we  want  it  to  be  joyous 
and  full  of  life,  hence  the  Christmas  bells' 
and  Christmas  tree.  The  Christmas  tree  is 
always  an  evergreen  tree,  which  even  in 
winter  remains  fresh  and  green,  and  sym- 
bolizes life,  and  Christmas  bells  joy. 

And  while  we  want  Christmas  love  to 
come  to  all,  we  especially  want  it  to  come 
to  our  home,  to  the  loved  ones  that  gather 
around  the  fireside,  hence  the  fireplace 
symbolizes  the  home,  and  the  hanging  of 
the  stocking  the  individuals  in  each  home. 

Yes,  Santa  Claus  is  real,  because  Christ- 
mas love  is  real.  With  very  little  children 
Santa  Claus  is  personalized,  and  becomes  a 
real  human  being,  but  as  they  grow  older 
this  should  change  gradually  and  naturally 
into  the  impersonal  Santa  Claus,  symboliz- 
ing the  love  element  of  Christmas,  just  as 
the  flag  of  our  country  changes  from  pretty 
pieces  of  bunting  into  the  emblem  of  a 
great  nation.  There  is  no  deception  in 
Santa  Claus. 
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THE  BASSETT  INSTITUTE 
For  the   Cure   of 

STAMMERING 

And    Other   Impediments    of   Speech 

PRIVATE    INSTRUCTION    AND 
TRAINING  ONLY 

Under  the  direction  of  Wm.  E.  Bassett, 
who  was  himself  afflicted  with  stammering 
for    many    years.      Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

Nevada   Bank   Building 

41   MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  fuicWy 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan    has    been    followed    with    fidelity 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars ;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided   w'lth   our  penmanship   manuals. 

Write   today   for   complete   information. 

THE   A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30    Irving    Place  New   York,    N.    Y. 
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CIVICS 

The  Choice  of 
A  Home 

Savages  searching,  hunting  for  food,  wan- 
der about  the  land.  Savages  desert  their 
villages  for  a  new  camping  spot. 

Civilized  'men  settle  in  communities  and 
the  settlement  endures.  Civilization  means 
Stability   and   permanence. 

Civilized  communities  divide  their  land 
wards,   townships,   counties   and   states. 

Citizens  have  certain  rights  and  privileges 
which  go  with  the  land. 

Each  citizen  must  be  identified  with  his 
permanent   residence. 

The  stronger  the  tie  between  the  man 
and  the  land,  the  better  the  citizens,  the 
more  enduring  and  civilized  the  community. 

Homes  stabilize,  or  make  steady  a  settle- 
ment, a  community. 

A   family  makes  a  home. 

Early  settlements  in  America  at  first 
failed  "because  there  were  no  women  and 
no   homes. 

Settlers  with  wives  and  children  made 
English  colonies  possible,  permanent,  pros- 
perous. 

The  United  States  owns  vast  territories 
that  would  be  useless  unless  occupied  by  a 
population  that  would  develop  the  resources 
of   these   territories. 

Developing  resources  means  digging  the 
mines,  cultivating  the  soil,  lumbering,  fish- 
ing,  manufacturing. 

The  government  of  the  U.,  S.  has  several 
times  given  land  to  men  who  would  settle 
and   build    homes   in   these   vast   territories. 
Conflicting  Claims 
Over   the    Land 

Settlers  in  claiming  and  cultivating  the 
new  land  after  a  while  ran  into  each  other's 
property.  Conflicting  claims  about  the  land 
made  trouble,  and  the  U.  S.  Government 
finally  settled  all  disputes  by  surveying  and 
marking  "IT  the  entire  region  into  town- 
ships. 

A  township  contained  36  sections.  Each 
section    of   a   township   contains  640   acres. 

Each  section  is  divided  into  halves  and 
quarters. 

In  cities  the  land  is  further  subdivided 
into  lots,  which  arc  also  numbered  and 
recorded. 

Public  lands  belong  to  the  nation. 

The  public  lands  will  be  given  away 
or  sold  to  intending  settlers.  Much  of  the 
public  land  is  a  desert;  but  deserts  are 
reclaimed  \<\  irrigation. 

The  U.  S.   Government  has  its  reclama- 
•  tion   service,  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; make  an  extensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion,    with    great    reservoirs    and    canals    in 
several  of  the  Western  states 

The  I '.  S.  Government  makes  forest 
reservations,  protecting  the  trees,  allowing 
in j  trees  tn  be  ''tit  down,  thus  conserving 
the  sources  of  great  rivers  rising  in  these 
fi  .rests. 

The  1T.  S.  protects  the  citizen  in  his 
property  rights. 

Sometimes,  the  needs  or  interest  of  the 
community  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
individual. 

Government  Can  Take  Property 
For  Its  Own  Use 

When    the    Government    needs    a    man's 
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property,  as,  for  instance,  a  block  of  land 
on  which  to  build  a  post  office,  the  man 
must  yield   to  the   Government. 

If  the  city  needs  to  open  a  street,  it  can 
compel  a  man  to  move  his  house  from  his 
Int.  and  to  sell  the  land  to  the  city  at  the 
price  the  courts  may  set  upon  the  land. 

If  a  man's  house  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
fire,  the  house  may  be  dynamited  and  the 
owner  not  paid. 

When  the  government  takes  away  the 
land  of  a  private  citizen,  and  puts  it  to 
public  uses,  the  government  is  exercising 
the  law  of  eminent  domain. 

The  government  can  condemn  the  land, 
that  is,  select  and  set  aside  the  property 
for  public  use,  but  the  government  must  pay 
the  citizen  a  just  amount  for  his  property. 

Communities  may  grant  the  use  of  their 
highways  to  private  corporations  that  ren- 
der or  give  important  public  service. 

Public  service  corporations  are  streets, 
railways,  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies,  water  and  gas  companies. 

The  right  given  by  a  community  to  a 
public  service  corporation  to  use  city  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  the  community  is 
called  a  franchise. 

Cities  now  make  public  service  corpora- 
tions pay  a  certain   sum  or  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  receipts  to  the  city  in  re- 
turn for  a  franchise,  that  is  for  the   right 
to  Use  the  city's  streets. 
A  Citizen's  Rights  and  Duties 
Are  Determined  by  His 
Place  of  Residence 

A  citizen  may  vote  or  hold  office  only 
within  certain  districts  created  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

A  citizen  votes  only  in  the  state  where 
he   lives. 

The  thirteen  original  states  came  into  the 
Union  with  their  boundaries  already  estab- 
.  lished  in  colonial  times. 

The  boundaries  of  the  states  other  than 
the  original  thirteen  states  were  established 
by  the  National  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

A  state  cannot  change  its  boundaries 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation. 

States  organize  themselves  with  counties 
and  townships. 

Villages  and  cities  are  granted  definite 
boundaries  by  the  state  government. 

Villages  and  cities  organize  themselves 
into  wards  and  districts. 

There  are  also  congressional,  judicial  and 
revenue   districts. 

A  district  is  a  certain  portion  of  land. 

A  congressional  district  is  a  portion  of 
the  state  which  elects  a  man  to  represent 
the   people   at   Washington,    D.    C. 

Judicial  district  elects  men  for  judges  to 
interpret  the  law. 
Economy  Should 
Be  Practised 

Waste    is    wicked. 

Waste  must  be  avoided. 

"Save  the   pieces."     Use  the  scraps. 

Learn  how  to  cook  food  in  a  wholesome, 
appetizing   fashion. 

I '.viler  kitchen  management  means  money 
saved. 

Women  are  the  household  buyers. 

Women'  must  be  trained  in  domestic 
economy  to  be  saving,  but  not  stingy;  gen- 
erous, but  not  extravagant,  or  wasteful. 


Good  business  management  avoids  waste. 
Today  what  used  to  be  thrown  away  is 
made  into  waste  products.  Make  money 
work,  do  not  hoard  it.  Save  your  surplus, 
but  pay  your  debts,  and  help  develop  the 
industries  of  your  own   home  town. 

Cities  must  guard  against  waste  in  pave- 
ments, public  buildings,  fire  departments 
and  in  all  their  other  interests. 

Graft  and  dishonesty  are  wicked  waste. 
Taxpayers  pay  big  bills  because  of  waste 
and  neglect  in  all  city  affairs.  Dishonest 
public  servants  must  be  watched,  exposed, 
and  removed. 

A  franchise,  or  the  right'  to  use  public 
highways,  should  not  be  given  away  by  the 
city,  but  a  city  should  receive  a  percentage 
of  the  earnings  of  each  company  to  wdiich 
the  city  grants  a  franchise. 

Each  good  citizen  will  help  secure  an 
efficient  and  economical  administration,  or 
management,  of  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity so  that  the  community  will  get  the 
greatest  value  for  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Children  should  honor  and  protect  their 
share    of   the    community's    property.      The 
school    house    is    the    home    of    the    young 
American  citizen. 
Knowing  One 
Another 

Community  life  means  communication 
with   people,   and  with   other  communities. 

Good  roads  are  necessary  for  quick  com- . 
munication. 

A  bad  road  increases  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

High  transportation  increases  the  cost 
of  living"  by  making  goods  cost  more. 

Wet  land  must  be  drained  to  make  a 
good,  solid  road. 

Soft  land  must  be  made  hard  for  a  good 
road. 

Road  making  in  the  United  States  is  too< 
often  poorly  done,  and  wastes  the  peoples' 
money.      Bad   roads   wear  out  the  wagons 
and  cut  short  the  lives  of  the  horses. 

Canals  are  cheaper  than  road  building. 

Railroads  cost  much  money  to  build,  but 
steam  and  electricity  by  cutting  down  the 4 
time  needed  for  transportation  cheapen 
the  cost  of  goods.  The  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove waterways  and  to  give  grants  of  land 
to  railroad  companies,  and  to  build  canals. 

The  railroads  in  the  United  States  have: 
done  a  wonderful  work  in  building  up  our 
country,  by  opening  up  new  tracts  of  land, 
by  carrying  passengers,  and  in  transporting 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  factory. 

Electric    railways   develop    and   build   up; 
suburban  property. 

Railroads  and  telephones  bring  people  in 
closer  relation  to  each  other. 

Rural  free  delivery  and  the  parcel  post 
system   have  brought  people   together. 

Transportation  in  cities  means  good  side- 
walks, good  crossings,  good  pavements. 

The  streets  belong  to  the  people,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  block  the  streets. 
Education  and 
Self-Government 

Despotic  rulers  fear  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion   on    the   people. 

An  ignorant  people  cannot  rule  them- 
selves. 

True  democracy  needs,  gives,  and  com- 
pels public  education  for  the  masses.  Am: 
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erican    ideals    demand    freedom    of    thought 
and    widespread    information. 

The   state,  not   the   Federal   Government, 
.  provides  the  public  school  for  the  people.- 
The    ungraded    country    or    rural    school 
cannot   give   as   complete   an    education   as 
that  given  by  a  well  graded  city  school. 

City  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  '  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
Mayor. 

The  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  all  lead  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  crowning  glory  of  education  in 
a  democracy. 

People  learn  by  doing. 
The  schools  train  for  citizenship : 
First,,  in  teaching  the  child  what  has 
been  done  by  others  (information).  Second, 
in  teaching  the  child  how  to  think,  and  to 
do  for  himself;  also  the  schools  teach  citi- 
zenship by  training  each  pupil  to  be  a  good 
citizen  in  the  school  community.  School  is 
life  itself. 

Failure  or  wrong  doing  by  one  person 
hurts  the  school. 

Each  child  should  be  educated  for  the 
good   of  the    entire   community. 

The  better  the  education,  the  better  the 
work  a  man  can  do. 

Aids    to    education    are    libraries,    mu- 
seums,   moving    pictures,    newspapers,    lec- 
tures, and  public  speaking. 
Utilitarian  Purposes  Often  At 
War  With  Civic  Beauty 

The  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  often 
destroyed   by   factories   and   houses. 

Save  the  forests,  save  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  stream  and  lake  and  hill. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  made  National 
Parks  to  preserve  great  natural  beauties  as 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  Yosemite,  and  will 
try  to  save  Niagara  Falls  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  power  companies. 

Terrace     the     hillsides,     build     beautiful 

churches,    artistic    homes,    save    the    open 

spaces  for  city  parks  and  cultivate  gardens. 

Beautify   the   community,   by  beautifying 

the  homes. 

Gardens,    window    boxes,    porch    shrubs, 
sidewalk    trees,    order,    neatness,    cleanness, 
all  make  for  civic  beauty. 
Every  Child 
Can  Help 

To  keep  home  and  house,  street,  and  yard 
neat  and  tidy.  Don't  throw  rubbish  in  the 
street ;   don't   spit   in   public. 

Help  the  neighborhood  to  get  the  habit 
of  adding  to  the  civic  beauty  of  the  com- 
munity by  setting  the  example. 

Keep  your  school,  its  walls,  halls,  rooms, 
and  yards  perfectly  clean. 
f    Let  us  have  beautiful   school  buildings. 

A  city  is  judged  by  its  streets.  A  street 
is  public  property. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  has  charge 
over  the  streets  and  their  repair. 

Good  pavements,  crosswalks,  well  curbed, 
well  kept  sidewalks,  are  necessary  for  good 
streets. 

A  Little  Noise  Necessary; 
But   Not  Too   Much 

Noise  is  necessary  at  times  to  warn  us 
of  danger  from  fire,  or  by  passing  vehicles, 
as  fire  engines,  bicycles,  street  cars,  and 
autos. 

But  much  of  the  city  noise  is  unneces- 
sary and  very  trying'. 

Some  cities  pass- laws  against  unnecessary 
noise. 

School   children  should   not  litter  up   the 
streets. 
'  Trees  have  been  cut  down  unnecessarily. 


Save    the    trees,    both    for    the    health    and 
beauty  of  the  community. 

Our  streets  are  often  too  much  alike  in 
appearance  because  the  houses  are  of  the 
box-like  variety — no  character,  no  distinc- 
tiveness. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  trolley  poles 
disfigure  a  city  unless  the  poles  are  artistic 
as   well   as  useful. 

See  San  Francisco's  "Path  of  Gold." 
Don't  nail  signs  or  paint  advertisements 
on  public  buildings  or  street  poles.     Regu- 
late the  bill  board  nuisance. 

All  cities  have  their  systems  of  parks  and 
boulevards.      San    Francisco    has    the    only 
park  in   the  world   with   an   ocean   drive. 
Clear  the.  smoke  from  the  air. 
Smoke  is   only  unconsumed   fuel. 
Many    cities    compel    the    use    of    smoke 
consumers,    for    smoke    is    a    foe    to    civic 
beauty. 

Civic  improvement  associations  seek  to 
have  better  architecture,  better  streets, 
lighting',  sewers,  schools,  houses  and  pub- 
lic service. 

Art  galleries,  museums,  libraries,  add  to 
the  refinement  and  education  of  the  people. 
Let  the  people  rule. 

Sometimes  our  government  does  not  rep- 
resent or  stand  for  all  the  people. 

The  people  themselves  often  do  not  take 
enough  interest  in  how  the  community  is 
governed.  Often  people  let  others  do  all 
the  work,  and  all  the  thinking'  for  the  rest. 
Every  citizen  should  do  his  share. 
The  best  business  men  are  the  ones  best 
able  to  manage  the  government.  Patriotism - 
asks  men  to  give  up  some  of  their  time, 
even  to  sacrifice  their  own  business  by  hold- 
ing office,  and  serving  the  people. 

Every  man  should  be  willing  to  do  jury 
duty. 

Ever}-  man  should  honestly  pay  his  taxes. 
Taxes    are    money    paid    for    the    support 
of  government. 

The  more  property  a  man  has,  the  more 
willing  he  should  be  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  government  that  protects  him  and 
his    wealth. 

Every  citizen  should  vote  if  able  to  do 
so. 

Do  not  stay  away  from  the  polls  for  any 
reason.. 

Good  citizens  must  watch,  work  and  vote 
for   good   men,   good   laws,    if   they   do   not  ■ 
want  bad  men  to  get  into  the  office  to  rule 
a  city,  to  plunder  and  steal. 

Political  parties  are  the  group  into  which 
the  voters  are  divided. 

Political  parties  help  to  secure  united  acr 
tion  among  voters  who  think  alike. 

No  man  is  greater  than  his   party.     The 

highest    purpose    of   a    party    should    be    to 

secure  good  government  for  all  the  people. 

The  majority,  the  greatest  number  of  one 

kind,   must  rule. 

The  majority  must  determine  or  do  what 
the  government  shall  be,  but  the  majority 
must  remember  to  consider  the  rights  of 
the   minority. 

Leaders  are  necessary  to  secure  united 
action  in  a  party.  Corrupt  leaders  are 
"bosses,"  their  workers  or  gangs  form  a 
ring    or    a    machine. 

A  boss  uses  the  party  to  make  himself 
powerful  and  rich.  Rich  corporations  that 
want  favors  from  the  government,  privileges 
that  will  give  them  an  unfair  advantage 
over  their  rivals  in  business,  pay  the  bosses 
to  pass  crooked  laws  and  to  give  them  the 
advantage. 

Bosses    hold    their    workers    together    by 


paying  them '  money,  sometimes  by  per- 
suading them,  or  else  by  giving  them  of- 
fice  or   employment. 

A  victorious  party  used  to  turn  all  the 
office-holders  out  and  appoint  its  own  men 
to  office.  The  spoils  system  was  really  the 
name  given  by  President  Jackson,  who  said, 
"To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils." 
"Civil   Service" 

Civil  service  is  a  reform  of  the  spoils 
system.  Civil  service  means  keeping  men 
in  office  until  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  instead  of  using  the 
offices  of  the  government  as  the  reward  for 
party  service. 

The  office  should  seek  the  man — not  the 
man  the  office. 

The  1883  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law,  and  a  civil  service  commission 
was  created  by  Congress  to  improve  pub- 
lic service.  Candidates  for  appointment  to 
office  must  pass  a  competitive  examination 
to  show  fitness.  Office  is  held  during  good 
behavior. 

Many  states  hold  a  primary  election  to 
choose  candidates  for  elective  offices,  in- 
stead of  having  candidates  nominated  by  a 
party  convention  or  caucus. 
_  Formerly  each  party  had  its  own  printed 
ticket  at  elections,  each  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  others,  so  that  it'was  easy 
to  see  how  a  man  voted.  Today  voters  are 
protected  by  the  Australian  ballot. 

The  Australian  ballot  is  a  huge  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  are  printed  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates  for  every  office.  The 
name  of  all  the  candidates  for  one  office  are 
printed  under  the   name  of  that  office. 

Honest,  capable,  good  government  should 
be  by  good  people,  for  all  the  people. 

Every  citizen  should  study  the  laws, 
know  the  needs  of  his  community,  and 
always  vote  for  the  best  laws  and  the  best 
people. 

Conditions  are  not  getting  worse,  but 
better. 
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Baker  Brownell 
on 

Correctness  and  Freedom 

Baker  Brownell,  editor  of  "Teaching  (a 
semi-monthly  publication  issued  by  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia) 
in  the  .May,  1916.  isslle  throws  out  to  the 
alumni  of  that  institution,  and  school  peo- 
ple generally,  some  peculiar  educational 
philosophy.  In  an  editorial  entitled  ''Cor- 
rectness and  Freedom,"  he  says:  "Con- 
formity of  reaction  was  once  the 
main  demand  of  education.  To  this 
end  the  child  was  drilled  in  the 
tables  of  childhood  knowledge  such 
as  multiplication,  verbs,  parts  of  the  body. 
In  California  and  in  Maine  he  was  taught 
to  react  singly  to  9x7.  From  California  to 
Maine  his  reaction  was  good  only  when 
conformable  to  a  fixed  'standard,  usually 
adult,  in  this  case  63."  Some  of  us  who 
have  followed  the  school  path  for  a  good 
many  years,  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Brownell 
for  the  startling  information  that  "mul- 
tiplication, verbs,  and  parts  of  the  body" 
are  particularly  "childhood  knowledge."  We 
are  wondering  if  he  would  have  children, 
or  adults,  react  in  any  other  way  than 
that  9x7=63.  Perhaps  he  would  have  some 
in  California  react  that  way,  and  some  in 
Maine  react  differently,  say,  9x7="skidoo." 
\-ain  he  says:  "The  teacher  then  meddled 
in  the  very  'stuff  and  process  of  youthful 
thought.  *  *  *  The  result  that  she 
sought  was  correctness."  Isn't  "correct- 
ness" as  a  result  inconsistent  with  "meddl- 
ing," or  would  he  have  the  teacher  "meddle" 
with  something  else  than  the  "stuff  and 
process  of  youthful  thought."  Would  he 
have  her  seek  "incorrectness"  as  a  result? 
"Today  all  this-  is  gone,"  he  informs  us, 
"and  correctness  is  a  word — it  almost  could 
be  asserted— that  is  no  longer  heard,  nor 
needed  in  the  elementary  schools."  Per- 
haps the  professor's  statement  is  based  on 
a  well  planned  investigation,  but  some  of 
us  could  tell  him  where  the  element  of 
correctness  is  sorely  needed.  "Conformity 
of  reaction,"  he  says,  "is  no  longer  sought 
from  pupils."  This  will  be  consoling 
philosophy  to  the  teacher  who  finds  that 
no  two  of  her  fifth  grade  pupils  will  give 
the  same  response  to  5x6.  Again,  he  says, 
"The  teacher  dares  not  thrust  her  finger  in 
■and  jerk  a  childish' thought  to  a  mature 
conclusion."  She  might  use  a  hooked  stick, 
or  a  fish  hook,  anything  to  get  the  "pesky" 

thing  i"  respond  correctly  to  9x7. 
*       &       *       * 

LOS  ANGELES  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Credit  to  Great  City 
Tlie  dedication  of  the  new  Los  Angeles 
High  School  on  November  10th  marks  an- 
other step  on  the  educational  path  of  that 
progressive  city.  Beautiful  as  the  building 
is  in  architecture,  set  as  it  is  among  splen- 
did surroundings,  equipped  as  it  will  be 
with  all  tlie  modern  conveniences  of  school 
life,  and  manned  by  a  corps  of  teachers 
whose  worth  has  already  been  established, 
this  new    institution  will  prove  a  power  for 
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good  in  the  thousands  of  lives  which  it  may 
expect  to  serve.  All  honor  to  the  city  that 
thus  provides  for  the  education  oFits  future 
citizens. 

The  very  occasion,  however,  seems  to 
bring  into  relief  the  contrast  between  this 
magnificent  institution  and  the  cheap  struc- 
tures, lack  .  of  playground  facilities  and 
crude  conditions  that  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  city.  Some  of  us  whose  lots 
are  cast  with  these  less  fortunate  children 
would  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
privileges  accorded  other  children,  but  we 
do  plead  for  environment,  for  equipment, 
and  for  the  highest  quality  of  teachers  and 
scholarship  for  the  children  that  "Jacob 
Riis"  calls  the  Other  Half. 

THE   NEW   LOS   ANGELES    HIGH 
SCHOOL 

'  By  George  B.  Culver 

Los  Angeles  High  School,  founded  in 
1873,  is  to  have  a  new  home.  With  cere- 
monies befitting'  the  history  and  achieve- 
.  ments  of  the  pioneer  school  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  November  3rd,  1916. 

It  was  an  impressive  and  joyful  occasion  ; 
impressive  because  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sonnel of  those  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
•  exercises  ;  and  joyful  because  of  the  spirit 
of  the  alumni,  who  came  from  near  and 
far  to  pay  tribute  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
Two  thousand  undergraduates  and  junior 
college  students  added  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  ceremonies.  The  State  and  its  great 
University  was  represented  by  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  who  declared  that 
it  was  worth  journeying  across  the  con- 
tinent to  witness  the  loyalty  of  the  school's 
alumni. 

The  new  site  of  the  school  embraces  a 
tract  of  twenty-one  acres  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Wilshire  district,  the  most  desirable 
residential   section    of   Los   Angeles. 

The  main  building,  somewhat  resembling 
a  huge  "H"  in  design,  is  at  once  impressive 
in  its  suggestion  of  strength  and  simplicity. 
The  artistic  feature,  in  fine  keeping  with 
the  whole  scheme,  is  a  Tudor  tower  rising 
above  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is 
planned  to  accommodate  two  thousand 
pupils.  It  will  cost  approximately  $475,- 
000.00. 

Set  as  it  is  upon  a  bit  of  slightly  rising 
ground,  the  new  edifice  will  be  the  attrac- 
tive center  of  a  landscape  gardening  scheme 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  combined  beau- 


ties of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 
International   Expositions. 

One  of  the  campus  features  will  be  an 
agricultural  building  for  botany  and  agri- 
culture. This  structure  will  be  of  the  Eng- 
lish cottage  type,  and  resemble  a  real  home 
in  the  midst  of  the  school's  experimental 
and  testing  horticultural  grounds. 

Near  by  will  be  a  commodious  aviary 
planned  after  the  bird  enclosure  in  the  Mis- 
sion Cliff  Park  at  San  Diego.  It  will  con- 
stitute an  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  study 
and  observation  of  birds. 

A  large  field  providing  for  football,  base- 
ball, military  drill,  and  parade  grounds,  a 
quarter-mile  running  track  and  a  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yard  straightaway  will  care 
for  most  of  the  outdoor  exercises.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  separate  tennis  and 
basketball  courts  for  girls  and  boys,  and 
also   handball   courts. 

The  military  department  is  planning  for 
an  armory.  Additions  will  also  be  made 
to  the  present  wireless  equipment  of  the 
school. 

Although  Los  Angeles  High  School  has 
long  been  known  as  a  classical  institution, 
it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  its  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  W.  H.  Housh,  to  add  to  its  cur- 
riculum any  desirable  courses  for  which 
there  came  a  reasonable  demand.  Ample 
provision  is  made  in  the  new  building  for 
extended  work  in  commercial  subjects, 
domestic  science,  and  manual  training. 

The  dedication  program,  which  took  place 
under  a  fine  blue  Southern  California  sky 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  choir  of 
Western  meadowlarks  in  the  nearby  fields, 
follows : 

Judge  Walter  Bordwell,  President  Board 
of   Education,  presiding. 

March,  "National  Emblem  (E.  E.  Bag- 
ley),  Los  Angeles  High  School  Orchestra. 

Invocation,  Rev.  E.  A.  Healy,  Dean  Col- 
lege of  Theology,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  Albert  Shields, 
Superintendent    City    Schools. 

Address,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
President  University  of  California. 

"A  Song  of  Liberty"  (Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach),  Los  Angeles  High  School  Chorus 
and  Orchestra.  — 

Dedicatory  Ode,  Snow  Longley,  Alumnus 
of  Los  Angeles  Pligh  School. 

Address,  H.  W.  O'Melveny,  Alumnus 
of  Class  '75. 

Laying   of    Corner   Stone,    Alumni    1875- 
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1916,   under   direction   of   Willis    H.    Booth, 
President  Alumni  Association. 

Closing;  Remarks,  W.  H.  Housh,  Prin- 
cipal Los  Angeles  High  School. 

"Hail!  Hail!  To  L.  A.  High,"  by  School 
and  Alumni.     *       *       *       * 
Los  Angeles  City  and  County  Institute 
Together  with  State  Teachers' 
Association,    Southern    Section 

From  December  18th  to  22nd,  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  will  be  held  the  Annual  City 
and  County  Institute,,  as  also  the  Annual 
Session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Southern  Section.  At  this  writing-  the  de- 
tailed program  is  not  available,  but  progress 
enough  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  qual- 
ity of  the  educational  feast  in  preparation. 
The  list  of  speakers  already  engaged  for 
this  occasion  contains  the  names  of  Dr. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan, 
President  Colgate  College,  Plamilton,  N.  Y. ; 
Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema,  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  Professor  Harry  Kendall  Bas- 
sett,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University ;  Miss  Theda  Gelde- 
meister,  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 
Minn. ;  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  Moon- 
light Schools,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Miss  Ella  V. 
Dobbs,  State  University,  Columbia,  Mo., 
Arts  and  Crafts;  Professor  Paul  Shorey, 
Class  Department,  University  of  Chicago; 
Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Agriculture, 
University  of  California ;  Dean  Leon  J. 
Richardson,  Classical  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  California ;  Miss  Gail  Harrison, 
Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Schools,  760 
East  California  street,  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  Harr 
Wagner. 

The  content  of  the  program  will  be  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  the  following 
State  officials :  Commissioner  Will  C. 
Wood,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward Snyder,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Commis- 
sioner Margaret  Shallenberger  McNaught, 
Sacramento,   Cal. 

;|;  ij:  :|:  * 

REPORT    OF    LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE 

OF  THE   LOS  ANGELES   TEACHERS 

CLUB 

Because  of  the  many  rumors  afloat  regarding 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  retirement  sal- 
ary law,  this  committee  has  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  amount  in  the  retirement  salary 
fund? 

How  is  it  invested? 

Does  the  increased  demand  for  retirement  sal- 
aries each,  year  use  any   of  the  principal? 

To  what  extent  does  the  dollar  paid  in  each 
month   by   teachers   support   the   demands   made? 

Have  Jthere  been  any  large  number  of  abuses  in 
the  demands  made? 

Have  teachers  abused   the   disability   clause? 

Do  teachers,  when  they  become  eligible,  gen- 
erally avail  themselves  of  the  fund  or  do  many 
continue   teaching? 

Where  are  the  histories? 

Have  teachers  any  proof  that  they  are  in 
safety  deposit  boxes? 

To  what  extent  has  the  State  Board  the  auth-' 
ority  to  interpret  the  retirement  salary  law? 
*        *        * 

MEETING    OF    THE    CALIFORNIA    COUN- 
CIL OF  EDUCATION,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL.,    NOVEMBER    11,    1916 

The  California  Council  of  Education  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  submission  of  a  bill  at  the 
next  Legislature  providing  for  an  amendment  to 
the  school  laws  so  as  to  insure  the  permanent 
tenure  of  teachers  after  a  probationary  period. 

If  such  a  law  is  adopted,  teachers,  after  serving 
a  certain  period,  say,  three  years,  cannot  be  re- 
moved except  for  cause,  and  must  be  afforded  a 
hearing  before  the  Board  of  Education  before 
dismissal. 

The  action,  which  was  by  unanimous  vote,  is 
an  aftermath  of  the  stir  caused  among  the  teach- 
ers  of   this   section    a   few   months   ago   when    a 


large  number  of  old  teachers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools  were  removed  by  the  City  Board  of 
Education. 

The  motion  was  presented  by  Mark  Keppel, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
try, who  said  that  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  City  and  County  Superintendents'  Association 
is  already  working  on  such  a  bill.  He  declared 
such  a  law  would  do  away  with  50  per  cent  of 
the  disagreeable  problems  now  arising  in  school 
districts  and  would  obviate  such  "unseemly  con- 
ditions as  arose  a  few  months  ago  in  a  certain 
large  school  district  of  this  State,  when  a  large 
number  of  teachers  were  summarily  dismissed 
without    a    hearing." 

Session  Largely  Attended 
The  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  county  school  department  in  the 
Hall  of  Records  and  was  the  best  attended  ses- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  organiaztion.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  determine  what  recommendations  on 
behalf  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of  the 
State  should  be  made  to   the  next   Legislature. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  tenure  of  teachers, 
the  most  important  action  taken  by  the  council 
was  the  adoption  of  a  recommendation  that  the 
next  Legislature  should  so  amend  the  existing 
laws  as  to  provide  that  the  State  shall  contribute 
more  toward  the  support  of  the  elementary 
schools.  At  present  the  State  contributes  $15 
per  pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance. 

Other  recommendations  as  to  legislation  were 
the   following: 

A  law  providing  for  better  and  more  adequate 
supervision  of  rural  schools,  under  a  plan 
whereby  the  State  and  the  county  shall  each  con- 
tribute   one-half    of    the    expense. 

A  law  providing  for  the  extension  of  vocational 
education  and  the  establishment  of  more  evening 
schools.  It  is  the  recommendation  that  the  law 
be  changed  so  that  evening  schools  to  hold  ses- 
sions two,  three,  four  and  five  nights  a  week, 
may  be  established.  At  present  an  evening 
school  must  be  held  five  nights  a  week  to  get 
State  aid.  It  was  shown  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  students  attending  evening  schools  are 
adults  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  five 
nights   out  of  the   week. 

For  Americanization 
A  provision  for  immigrant  education — "The 
Americanization  of  the  Immigrant."  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  recommended  that  schools  be  estab- 
lished in  the  various  sections  to  teach  the  new- 
comers to  this  country  the  English  language, 
civics,  hygiene  and  sanitation  as  well  as  general 
lessons  in  citizenship. 

A  law  authorizing  the  levying  of  a  building 
and  grounds  tax  in  the  various  school  districts  of 
15  cents  on  $100  assessed  valuation.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  school  bond  issues  by  providing  that  im- 
provements may  be  made  and  grounds  purchased 
by  this  special  tax.  Such  a  law  was  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  but  was  not  signed  by  the 
Governor  because  of  a  technical  objection  raised 
by   the   Attorney   General. 

A  more  adequate  law  governing  the  election  of 
boards  of  trustees  in  the  school  districts.  It  is 
claimed  that  under  the  present  loose  system 
elections  are  often  unduly  influenced  and  the 
secrecy   of   the   ballot   not   maintained. 

A  recommendation  that  a  bureau  of  visual  edu- 
cation be  maintained  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  bureau  would  collect  educational 
slides  and  motion  picture  films  and  send  them 
around  on  a  circuit,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  school 
children  in  the  various  districts  of  the  State. 
Teachers'  Pensions  Discussed 
The  session  was  presided  over  by  the  president 
of  the  council,  E.  M.  Cox  of  Oakland.  Arthur 
H.  Chamberlain  of  San  Francisco  is  executive 
secretary.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
council,  E.  P.  Clark,  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education;  E.  R.  Snyder,  State  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Education,  and  Will  C.  Wood  of 
Sacramento,  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools,  were  present. 

President  Clark  of  the  State  Board  discussed 
the  question  of  teachers'  pensions  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  available  fund,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
council. 
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A  young  woman  recently  called  at  a 
school  where  one  of  the  old  time  systems 
is  taught,  and  inquired  concerning  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  that  system  and  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

The  one  argument  against  Gregg  that 
the  principal  could  adduce  was  that  the 
geometric  system  had  been  established  a 
longer  time. 

"Why,"  he  wound  up,  "the"  author  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  is   still  living!" 

And  to  this  day  he  is  wondering  why 
the  young  woman  laughed  at  that  argument 
and  why  she  never  came  back. 

STILL  LIVING!  So  is  Thomas  Edison, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  us  frorh  install- 
ing electricity. 

STILL  LIVING!  So  is  Marconi,  but 
we  do  not  defer  the  use  of  the  wireless 
telegraph   until   he   dies. 


G. 
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Shorthand 

LIVING!  Yes!  Both  the  author  and  the 
system  are  distinctly  alive!  Every  year  shows 
fresh  evidence  of  healthy,  natural  growth.  Every 
year  sees  a  larger  number  of  schools  adopting 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  discarding  one  of  the  old- 
time  systems  whose  supporters  can  claim  only 
that   their"  authors   are   dead. 

LIVING!  There  is  proof  of  it  in  internal"  as 
well  as  external  development.  The  Gregg  Man- 
ual was  issued  in  a  new  edition  this  year,  in- 
corporating the  extensions  of  principles  that 
were  the  natural  result  of  a  live,  growing  system. 

LIVING!  It  is  because  Gregg  Shorthand  is 
a  living  system  that  it  has  become  such  a  vital 
force  in  modern  commercial  education.  If  you 
believe  in  keeping  in 'line  with  progress,  make  up 
your  mind  to  adopt  Gregg  this  year.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  "The  Progress  of  the  Shorthand  Re- 
form."    It  is  free.     Address  Dept.   W.  J. 

A  LIVE  SHORTHAND  FOR 
LIVE  SCHOOLS 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
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WHY  IS  EDUCATION  COMPULSORY? 

The  question  might  equally  well  be  put 
as  a  conundrum:  Why  is  compulsory  edu- 
cation? Amusing  pastime  to  send  the  riddle 
around  the  country,  acquiring'  solutions 
which  would  be  as  individual  as  the  person 
who  constructed  the  answer!  It  would 
be  safe  to  assume,  however,  after  allowing 
for  specialized  enthusiasm  and  individual 
prejudice,  that  the  responses  would  follow 
one  of  three  definite  patterns,  or  formulae. 
Formula  number  one:  The  public  school 
is  a  sort  of  a  mill  of  general  averages, 
through  which  we  must  grind  our  children 
in  order  that  they  may  emerge  democratized 
units  of  a  "general  efficiency  or  mediocrity  !) 
Formula  number  two:  That  the  public 
school  system,  made  compulsory,  is  a  sort 
of  lever  by  which  each  generation  is  to  be 
pushed  a  "little  farther  on,  a  little  nearer 
perfection  than  were  the  fathers  of  that 
generation,  say,  two  steps  farther  on  than 
the  grandfathers !  A  mathematical,  com- 
placent, unhurried  formula.  A  formula  to 
please  educators  rather  than  parents  who, 
visualizing  something  richer,  want  that 
richer  attainment  or  possibility  brought 
within  the  reach  of  their  own  children  ;  who 
reject  the  philosophical  lever  because  it  is 
unhurried  and  complacent,  and  "works 
through  long  processes  of  time."  The 
mother  and  father,  having  once  gained  a 
glimpse  of  a  wonderful  dawn,  want  that 
fragrant,  brilliant  morning  to  come  run- 
ning to  their  own  darlings.  Who  can  be 
content  with  thoughts  of  the  third  or  fourth 
removed  generation  with  John  and  Jill  be- 
ing passed  through  a  dull  mill ;  glued  to  a 
prescribed  seat  in  a  closed  room,  the  glori- 
ous world  meanwhile  of  sunshine  and 
growing  things  and  happening  things  just 
outside  the  range  of  vision?  It  is  this 
yearning  of  the  parent  which  is  forcing  the 
patient  hand  of  the  educator;  is  pressing 
our  educational  revolution,  and  is  teleolog- 
icallv   responsible   for  the   third   formula: 

Compulsory  education  connotes  the  idea 
of  democracy.  It  is  a  governmental  pro- 
vision. Once  a  governmental  provision,  it 
becomes  the  most  important  division  of 
government,  because  on  it  all  other  divi- 
sions rest.  It  is  as  the  root  to  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  Compulsory  education  cannot 
rest  on  a  sanctimoniously  conceived,  simi- 
larly-applied-routine of  learning.  Having 
once  been  made  a  part  of  government,  it 
became,  automatically,  a  training  in  living; 
it  defines  and  enriches  curriculum  by  para- 
phrasing that  ancient  Greek  who  when 
asked  what  boys  should  be  taught,  retorted 
"What  they  should  do  when  men." 

Passionate,  parental  and  unscientific  the 
third  answer  to  the  riddle?  Yet  the  most 
SuiSin  3.113  Av;p  .inn  jo  s.iojrjjHipo  ;ui3i|[i.iq 
that  answer  not  alone  as  the  solution  to 
our  tangled  school  problems,  hut  as  the 
solution  for  our  timid  experiment  of  de- 
mocracy. If  the  democracy  is  to  be  any- 
thing hut  a  mocking  name,  it  must  lie  sus- 
tained by  men  and  women  not  merely 
drilled  and  trained,  but  drilled  and  trained 
for  their  job.  If  our  government  is  to  be 
•  anything  but  a  mockery  of  self-government, 
the  citizens  on  whom  that. government  is  to 
rest    must    develop   Antean    shoulders.    And 
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the  development  of  those  muscled  shoulders 
is  the  duty  of  the  modern  schoolmaster.  If 
he  is  "on  to  his  own  job,  he  knows  that  he 
is  to  give  not  only  learning,  but  experience. 
If  he  has  read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  he 
recognizes  himself  as  a  politician,  as  a 
teacher  of  politics  in  its  pristine  meaning, 
science  of  government;  if  he  rereads  his 
mission  by  the  compartively  modern  light 
of  compulsory  education,  he  must  acknowl- 
edge'himself  as  a  general  of  the  nation's 
civil  army.  And  if  he  become  happily  im- 
bued with  the  parental  fire  of  the  third 
formula,  he  burns  midnight  oil,  or,  rather, 
uses  the  new-made  light  far  into  the  morn- 
ing, pondering  over  the  modern  problem : 
How  can  we  translate  modern  curriculum 
into  action?  How  can  we  continuously  and 
actively  bring  the  prescribed  R's  into  re- 
lation to  life? 

WHERE    ARE    THE    TEACHERS    FOR 
THE  NEW  DAY? 

A  prominent  educator  made  the  observa- 
tion recently  that  the  deepest  factor  of  his 
discontent  is  the  lack  of  enlightened  teach- 
ers. Easy  to  pass  on  the  thrill  of  the  mod- 
ern conception  of  education  to  children,  to 
boys  and  girls,  vivid  and  eager  for  service  ! 
But  where  are  the  teachers  to  give  it  to 
them?  Scarcely  any  profession  encourages 
or  develops  as  many  routineers  as  the 
teaching  mill;  perhaps  because  it  is  so  uni- 
versally conceived  as  a  mill !  Where  hun- 
dreds, or  more  accurately  thousands  of 
teach-in-the-meantime  young  spinisters  are 
applying  education  as  a  plaster  to  the 
memories  of  their  charges,  a  few  are  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  and  zeal  of  their 
temporary  wards  towards  a  self-recog- 
nition as  a  citizen  or  soldier  of  the  state. 
We  know  of  some  inspiring  beginnings; 
wide-spread  and  detached  enough  to  be 
recognized  as  a  healthy  growth.  But  the 
third  formula,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
both  passionate  and  hurried.  It  wants  ac- 
tion; it  demands  of  normal  schools  and 
colleges  better  trained  teachers,  and  now ! 
It  wants,  moreover,  a  popular  awakening, 
one  might  say,  a  popularizing  of  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  clamors  for  universal 
and  speedy  adoption ;  before  John  and 
Jill  escape  into  the  full  responsibility  of 
citizenhood,  before  they  have  lost  their 
chance  at  the  new  day. 

POPULARIZING  EDUCATION 

A  popularizing  of  education!  That  is  the 
coming  crusade,  the  beginnings  of  which 
have  alreadj'  intrigued  us.  Education  has 
a  dry  sound;  it  carries  over  with  it  in- 
herited dullness;  it  suggests  technical 
books ;  ugly  schoolhouses ;  stern  school- 
masters;  detachment  from  life.  But  the 
dry-as-dust  period  has  past.  The  louely 
schoolhouses,  lonely  after  three  o'clock, 
black  tombs  at  night;  all  that  is  going  with 
the  pressing  of  the  social  center  ideas.  De- 
tachment from  life,  that  too  passing,  for 
compulsory  education  forces  education  into 
immediate  application  to  life,  and  into  im- 
mediate relation.  Technical  books  on  edu- 
cation are  giving  place  to  fascinating 
prophecies. 

A  few  years  ago,  teachers  were  com- 
plaining that  they  could  not  force  the  in- 
terest of  the  mothers  enough  to  tempt  them 


to  visit  the  school ;  now  they  are  confiding 
to  one  another  that  they  do  not  know  what 
they  can  do  to  diminish  without  offense 
the  maternal  onrush.  Education  is  becom- 
ing popularized.  The  Mothers'  Club  is  an 
innocent  factor  of  the  new  interest;  it  will 
be  an  imposing  factor  before  it  is  much 
older ;  once  rid  of  its  innocence ;  once  made 
conscious  of  its  sublime  mission. 

"The  world,  even  the  educated  world," 
says  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  "is  quick  to  see 
that  education  is  worth  doing,  but  slow  to 
admit  that  it  is  worth  thinking  about !"  Be- 
cause we  are  still  under  the  spell  of  the  old 
idea  of  education  as  applied  to  learning;  be- 
cause only  here  and  there,  in  small  groups, 
or  by  lightning  flashes,  are  we  visualizing 
the  school  of  tomorrow ;  because  we  do  not 
yet  insist  that  teachers  know  their  lesson ; 
because  education  has  not  yet  been  pop- 
ularized, recognized  openly  as  the  one  hope 
of  democracy,  are  we  slow  to  admit  that 
it  is  "worth  thinking  about,"  and  a  bore  he 
who  dares  talk  about  it ! 

ORIGIN  AND   PROGRESS   OF  CON- 
SCRIPT   EDUCATION    LAWS 

As  the  democratic  idea  forces  its  way 
into  government,  it  is  followed  by  child 
labor  laws  and  compulsory  education  en- 
actments. Compulsory  education  is  the 
method  organized  society  uses  in  declar- 
ing that  raw  material  is  dangerous  ma- 
terial. Our  public  educational  institutions 
have  become  by  the  slow  process  of  law 
the  factories  of  citizenship.  We  know  this ; 
we  like  to  say  it;  educators,  statesmen, 
administrators,  but  the  fact  has  not  yet 
vitalized  society  or  school  curriculum.  It 
lack  popular  recognition;  it  lacks  vulgar 
baptism. 

So  easily  do  we  adopt  the  habits  estab- 
lished by  laws  that  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  opposition  in  the  early  seven- 
ties to  the  passage  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  in  many  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  now  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  states  in  this  enlight- 
ened country  which  are  drifting  along  the 
stream  of  progress  without  such  an  oar. 
Among  such  states  are  Alabama,  Florida, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Texas. 
With  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Arkansas  but  partially  covered  by  such 
welfare  regulations.  We  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  arguments  of  protest  raised 
against  those  educators  and  statesmen  who 
saw  in  universal,  and  therefore  compulsory, 
education  the  only  solution  for  mutual 
safety.  Democracy,  they  urged,  could 
never  be  safe  while  the  masses  were,  al- 
lowed to  drift  in  ignorance ;  potential  ma- 
terial such  human  driftwood  for  anarchy, 
graft  and  government  by  the  few. 

Compulsory  education  regulations  were 
declared  by  its  opponents  to  be  monarchial 
in  origin.  People  in  the  seventies  used  to 
speak  of  Prussia  as  the  cradle  of  the  inno- 
vation, forgetting  that  the  first  compulsory 
school  regulations  were  made  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  idea 
of  liberty  is  as  dear  as"  that  of  education. 
Little  wonder  that  it  was  there  that  the 
two  ideas  were  found  to  be  compatible,  en- 
forced liberty  and  enforced  education.  As 
early  as  the  year  1642,  there  was  an  order 
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issued  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts fixing  fines  for  parents  and  mas- 
ters who  neglected  to  train  their  children 
in  labor  and  learning,  and  in  other  employ- 
ments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. Interesting  to  find  that  the 
point  which  has  grown  blunted  by  applica- 
tion was  keen  and  sharp  to  the  makers  of 
the  Massachusetts  regulations.  Children 
should  be  drilled  into  capability,  labor, 
learning,  and  other  employments  profitable 
to  the  Commonwealth!  .Raw  material  is 
dangerous  material  where  the  democratic 
idea  is  in  the  air. 

These  early  regulations  not  being  suf- 
ficently  explicit,  they  were  followed  in  1867 
by  another  order,  given  below  in  its  orig- 
inal quaintness : 

"That  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  forefathers  in  church  and 
commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  en- 
deavors, it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this 
court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every 
townshipp  within  this  jurisdiction  after 
that  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders  shall  then 
forthwith  appointe  one  within  their  towne 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him  to  write  and  read ;  whose  wages  shall 
be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters 
of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in 
.general,  by  way  of  supplye,  as  the  major 
parte  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of 
the  towne  shall  appointe ;  provided  that 
those  who  send  theire  children  bee  not  op- 
pressed by  paying  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  townes. 
And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any 
towne  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  families  in  howsholders  they  shall 
sett  up  a  grammar  schoole,  the  masters 
thereof  being"  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 

These  two  early  laws  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  modern  compulsory  educa- 
tion rests;  in  declaring  that  all  children 
should  be  educated,  whatever  that  may  be 
construed  to  mean  ;  that  the  parent  or  the 
community  must  provide  suitable  educa- 
tion, whatever  that  may  be  construed  to 
mean ;  and  that  the  State  may  compel  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
and  determine  what  those  schools  shall 
give  as  "education." 

With  the  development  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  when  children  were  found 
to  be  family  assets,  further  legislation  for 
enforcement  of  the  school  laws  were  found 
to  be  necessary,  and  a  factory  law  was  en- 
acted in  1842.  Public  sentiment  was  aroused 
to  force  a  truancy  law  through  the  state 
legislature ;  and  a  compulsory  attendance 
law  followed  in  1852. 

Upon  these  two  early  laws,  amended  and 
strengthened,  rests  the  whole  system  of 
modern  compulsory  education  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Switzerland,  France,  Germany, 
England  and  Japan.  Between  that  early 
beginning  in  Massachusetts  and  the  real 
activity  of  the  compulsory  education  idea, 
in  this  country,  a  long"  time  elapsed,  during 
which  Germany  passed  universal  educa- 
tional laws,  which  have  been  erroneously 
quoted  as  pioneers.  California  passed  her 
compulsory  education  law  in   1874. 

For  years  these  regulations  had  been 
lagging  towards  their  real  usefulness,  wait- 
ing for  a  public  ooinion  which  would  de- 
mand the  welfare  of  the  citizen-in-embryo 
for  the  g"ood  of  the  state.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  compulsory  education 
laws  wait  upon  child-labor  laws  to  become 


efficient  and  effective.  Industry  had  to  be 
organized,  to  be  recognized  as  the  founda- 
tion of  society,  before  welfare  laws  could 
be  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  standpat- 
ters. He  was  a  progressive,  that  ancient 
who  said  that,  in  urging"  progressive  meas- 
ures, the  terms  of  good  and  evil  should  be 
eliminated.  Every  individual  today  has 
seen  in  his  short  span  more  than  one  re- 
form, after  having"  met  failure  as  such, 
sweep  to  victory  as  an  economic  necessity 
or  provision. 

One  cannot  intelligently  consider  a 
choice  of  studies,  or  proscribed  curriculum 
without  a  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
that  wave  which  spread  over  the  world  in 
the  seventies  and  early  nineties.  The  in- 
evitable resultant  question  is  whether  we 
are  giving"  to  the  compelled  the  desired 
process,  the  visualizing  of  which  caused  the 
compulsion  laws.  We  are  almost  too  close 
to  the  picture  in  the  making  to  see  it  ex- 
cept in  detail.  One  sees  vocational  training; 
another  the  accepted  routine  of  fundamen- 
tal "culture" ;  another  a  cure  for  child  idle- 
ness ;  some  see  civic  education  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  plan,  instead  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing plan  ;  some  recognize  it  as  the  plan  in 
which  the  compelling  laws  rest  and  for 
which  they  were  evolved.  A  few  have 
caught  the  thrilling  suggestion  of  the  un- 
finished canvas.  Michigan  is  seeing  it  when 
she  gives  support  to  those  of  her  school 
children  who  need  the  immediate  help  more 
than  they  need  the  training  at  school ;  Okla- 
homa sees  it  when  she  pays  the  expenses 
of  the  children  of  widows  who  would  other- 
wise be  crippled  by  the  loss  of  childish 
earnings.  In  different  ways,  communities 
are  visualizing-  their  debt  to  the  children. 
We  are  reaching  that  distance  to  the  un- 
completed picture  which  shows  us  that 
compulsory  education  makes  of  the  con- 
scripted children,  conscripted  by  the  state 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  an  army  of 
responsibility.  When  we  see  it  fully,  the 
picture,  we  will  not  so  blindly  guess  at 
what  the  children  should  be  taught.  They 
will  claim,  and  be  granted,  as  soldiers  of 
the  state,  of  the  great  school  or  civil  army, 
clothes  and  food ;  as  protectors  of  democ- 
racy, of  their  own  government,  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  into  freer  avenues 
of  life  without  drill  in  democracy;  in  self- 
government,  in  organization,  and  in  self- 
control,  and  the  immediate  application  of 
the  lesson  learned  to  the  daily  routine  called 
life.  As  soldiers,  they  will  be  taught  from 
the  first  grade  the  way  to  grapple  with  the 
forces  they  must  fight ;  they  will  be  taught 
to  recognize  everywhere  those  enemies  of 
society,  of  crowds — poverty,  disease,  crime. 
The  bogy  question  of  the  educator:  "What 
can  we  give  the  children  to  do?"  runs  away 
from  the  march  of  those  childish,  marching 
feet.  Something  for  every  child  to  do, 
once  we  recognize  him  as  the  soldier  of 
an  ambitious  state !  Home  credits,  neigh- 
borhood credits,  church  credits,  why  not? 
All  assert  their  claim  to  the  wideawake 
teacher  of  the  new  era  who  rebels  in  her 
routine  room,  and  who  has  dreams  of  the 
lessons  of  the  future,  lessons  to  be  learned 
because  the  task  to  be  finished  waits  on 
the  learning! 


WHAT    IS    EDUCATION? 

(P.  F.  Valentine,  Supervisor  of  History  and 

Government   San   Francisco   State 

Normal   School) 

There  is  only  one  place  for  highly  tech- 
nical definitions  of  education.  It  is  not 
that  place  which  dare  not  be  mentioned.  It 
is  the  fathomless  limbo  of  books,  which  is 
at  once  the  boneyard  of  sterile  scholarship 
and  the  seed-soil  of  potent  thought.  Out  of 
this  limbo  let  fertile  seeds  burgeon  into 
trees  of  knowledge,  and  drop  their  fruit 
in  the  laps  of  waiting  college  professors. 
Then  may  these  professors  disseminate, 
among  minds  trained  in  psychophysical 
niceties,  the  technical  definitions  of  educa- 
tion. 

Scholarly  treatises  on  What  is  Educa- 
tion? have  recently  been  discharged  from 
big"  guns  out  of  the  entrenchments  of  learn- 
ing. These  treatises,  and  the  discussions 
arising  from  them,  are  necessary  in  forming 
a  rationale,  which  shall  make  our  educative 
process  stable,  efficient,  and  purposeful.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  likely  to 
over-emphasize  the  scientific  conception  of 
education,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
purpose  and  method. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  grand 
strategy  of  education,  determined  by  es- 
tablished theory  backed  up  by  experience 
and  investigation.  This  essential  need  has 
flooded  into  our  educational  life,  and  threat- 
ens to  Germanize  the  system  with  too  much 
efficiency  and  not  enough  inspiration.  Be- 
tween an  excess  of  science  and  an  excess 
of  inspiration,  possibly  the  former  is  the 
more  safe,  but  I  doubt  it.  There  is  a 
middle  road,  however.  The  refrigerated 
ideals  of  scientific  efficiency  ought  to  be 
warmed  with  the  breath  of  life. 

I  think  it  was  Carlyle  who  spoke  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  the  "dismal  science."  Let 
me  warn  you  that  the  science  of  education 
contains  the  elements  to  make  it  a  dismal 
one,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  minds  open  to 
the  human  side  of  it.  You  people  have 
undoubtedly  felt,  more  than  once,  the  cold 
draught  of  denatured  education ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  many  of  you  are  suffering  from 
congestion  of  the  spirit  as  a  result  of  it. 
What  you  need  is  a  good,  thick  chest  pro- 
tector cut  from  the  warm  flannel  of  hu- 
manity. 

If  you  are  an  employer  of  teachers  I 
give  you  choice  between  these  two  candi- 
dates: (1)  A  chiseled  product  of  the  uni- 
versity, primed  with  the  latest  tests  and 
scales;  cold,  scholarly,  and  poised.  (2)  A 
wholesome  woman,  loving"  her  work  and 
warm  with  it ;  human,  helpful,  full  of  be- 
lief; simply  versed  in  the  common  educa- 
tion of  life.  Which  of  the  two  do  you 
choose?  You  show  little  hesitation.  Num- 
ber Two  gets  the  job. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Number  One  is  typ- 
ical, or  that  Number  Two  is  typical,  of  any 
particular  course  of  training.  I  mean  that 
Number  One  is  instinctively  disqualified  in 
your  mind  because  she  is  not  full  of  the 
true  purpose  of  education.  She  might  be 
able  to  quote  you  McMurray,  Flexner, 
Moore,  and  Professor  So-and-so,  and  thus 
prove  that  she  possesses  an  intellectual  con- 
ception of  education.  She  might  convince 
you  that  she  is  an  apostle  of  the  efficiency 
doctrine.  But  your  heart  goes  out  to  Num- 
ber Two,  and  your  hand  holds  forth  the 
tempting  stipend,  because  you  feel  that  she 
is  inspired  with  the  true  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, even  if  she  cannot  define  it. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  a  definition  such 
as  that  which  inspires  the  second  teacher. 
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If  our  normal  schools  and  college  training 
classes  could  fill  the  coming  teachers  with 
a  clear  conception  of  education  as  a  human 
service,  and  could  in  some  degree  mfiate 
their  souls  with  the  love  of  it,  we  should 
worry  about  the  rest.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  train  teachers  in  education  as  a 
science;  it  is  another  matter  to  fill  them 
with  it  as  a  religion. 

What  is  education?  If  we  are  to  fix  it 
into  words,  so  that  these  words  may  set 
it  forth  simply,  unscientifically,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  teacher  as  a  being  rather 
than  in  intellect,  what  shall  we  say? 

The  purpose  of  education  is  threefold: 
First,  it  concerns  knowledge;  second,  cer- 
tain skills;  third,  healthful  attitudes.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  is  attitudes. 

We  want  to  teach  that  knowledge  which 
the  pupils  will  find  use  for  among  their 
fellows  in  the  world,  and  we  want  to  try  to 
teach  them  how  to  think  intelligently  about 
that  knowledge.  Intelligence  among  one's 
fellows  does  not  mean  superior  information 
in  schoolish  or  foolish  obscurities.  It  does 
not  mean  a  tripping  ability  to  conjugate 
English  or  Latin  verbs.  It  does  not  mean 
a  pedantic  stuffing  of  forgotten  facts.  It 
means  the  comprehension  of  every-day  ex- 
perience, whether  it  be  the  experience  of 
the  hand,  the  eye,  or  the  ear.  It  means 
the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  that  knowl- 
edge with  the  end  of  adjusting  one's  self 
to  the  practical  situations  of  life. 

We  want  to  teach  the  skills  that  aid  in 
the  expression  of  intelligence — skill  in  writ- 
ing, skill  in  speaking,  skill  in  drawing,  skill 
in  control  of  the  body  and  limbs.  These 
are  necessary  in  the  work  of  education  if 
we  are  to  turn  out  well-rounded  individual- 
ities. 

The  purpose  of  education  that  I  call  at- 
titudes might  be  expressed  as  ideals.  The 
trouble  with  the  latter  term  is  that  it 
smacks  too  much  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
I  don't  mean  ideals  in  any  supine  sense.  I 
mean  upstanding,  dynamic  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  social  ethics.  This  is  the  greatest 
and  most  pressing  need  in  all  our  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  one  that  the  efficiency 
doctrine  finds  least  room  for. 

We  have  got  to  make  Americans  that 
are  Americans,  and  we  cannot  do  so  with- 
out a  very  great  effort.  We  have  got  to 
overcome  prejudices  as  big  as  mountains. 
If  we  do  not  in  some  manner  reduce  the 
schools  to  the  service  of  citizenship  as  it  is 
defined  and  demanded  by  democracy,  we 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  corruption  of 
the  state. 

There  are  social  hates  and  antagonisms 
amongst  us  that  are  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  had  education — bad  school  education  and 
bad  education  beyond  the  school.  These 
hates  and  antagonisms  are  positively  in- 
imical to  democratic  government  and  re- 
pulsive   to    Americanism. 

I  sat  behind  a  man  on  the  front  platform 
of  the  street  car.  He  was  a  well  fed,  ex- 
pensively dressed  individual,  filled  with  a 
porcine  self-sufficiency  that  shouted  at  you. 
In  Chicago  I  would  have  picked  him  out 
as  a  director  of  the  beef  trust.  I  suspect 
he  had  taken  a  graduate  degree  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.* 

At  a  crossing  our  car  struck  the  plat- 
form of  another  car,  causing  a  little  dam- 
age. As  is  customary  at  such  times,  the 
conductor  and  motornian  took  the  names  of 
■  witnesses.  All  of  us  except  the  porcine 
individual     readily     signed,     for     we     were 


*I    may,   by   my   language,   here   betray   a   little   antagonism 
myself,    but    that    fact    only    supports   my   contention. 


anxious  to  exonerate  the  motorman,  who 
was    entirely   blameless. 

"Why  didn't  you  sign?"  asked  the  com- 
panion of  the  director  of  the  beef  trust. 
"The  motorman  ought  not  to  lose  his  job 
for   this." 

"I  can't  be  bothered  with  it,"  fussed  the 
beef  trust.  "I  can't  be  pestered  by  any  of 
that  business." 

What  difference  does  it  make  to  him  if 
the  motorman  does  lose  his  job?  It 
wouldn't  deprive  him  of  any  automobile 
tires  or  diamond  rings. 

I  maintain  that  that  porcine  citizen  was 
no  citizen  at  all.  He  was  lacking  in  the 
very  essence  of  American  fellowship  and 
commonality  which  it  should  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  schools  to  teach.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  wrong,  and  his  attitude  was 
therefore  abominable. 

A  relative  of  mine  works  in  the  office  of 
a  certain  commercial  corporation.  The 
morning  after  election  the  boss's  right- 
hand  man  sat  at  his  desk  in  disgust.  His 
grouch  stifled  the  atmosphere. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  a 
fellow  slave. 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  state  now? 
Gone   for  Wilson !" 

"Sure.     How  much  did  you  lose?" 

"Lose !  That  isn't  it.  It's  the  labor  vote 
— that's  what  did  it !  It's  a  fine  thing,  to 
be  classed  with  a  bunch  of  laboring  peo- 
ple!" 

My  relative  pointed  him  out  to  me. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  working  people 
of  the  state  afford  finer  pictures  of  physical, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  manhood.  That 
was  obvious  on  the  surface.  And  yet  that 
misg'uided,  wrongly  educated  individual, 
who  probably  deserved  stripes,  thought  as 
he  did.  I  give  the  experience  merely  to 
illustrate  an  attitude  that  is  commonplace 
in   our  life. 

With  such  examples  everywhere  to  prove 
that  antagonism  inimical  and  destructive 
to  democracy  exist ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
bomb  explosions  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty to  prove  that  the  antagonisms  are  not 
all  on  one  side,  I  repeat  that  the  teaching 
of  attitudes  is  the  most  important  duty  of 
education.  This  is  more  important,  more 
imperative,  than  the  kind  of  education  that 
can  be  measured  by  efficiency  tests.  But 
what  are  the  schools  going  to  do  about 
it? 

%  ^  ^7=  ^ 

THE  CONGRESS   OF   MOTHERS 

A  few  parents  of  a  western  city,  San 
Francisco,  have  been  timidly  feeling  their 
way  "through  the  darkness  that  they  know 
is  green ;"  pressing  on  towards  the  dawn 
which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  flush  a 
little  later  in  the  west !  They  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  the  children  of  their  city  were 
being,  not  taught,  but  given,  citizenhood. 
Civil  government  in  the  eighth  grade,  yes; 
but  that  was  not  enough  for  the  mothers 
who  had  recognized  the  fact  that  safe  citi- 
zenhood is  not  an  individual  quality,  but 
a  composite  quality.  Their  children,  per- 
haps, knew  why  they  were  at  school ;  why 
it  cost  them  nothing"  but  time ;  except  for 
that  thrilling  debt  of  citizenhood!  But 
that  unknown  mass  of  raw  material,  that 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  which  never  reaches 
the  high  schools  or  colleges,  but  which 
dares  later  on  to  govern  us,  by  votes  by 
laws,  by  administration?  At  least,  one  must 
be  sure  that  that  raw  mass  knows  of  the 
debt  to  be  paid  in  terms  of  citizenship"! 

There  had  been  growing  a  strong  senti- 


ment among  the  community  for  civic  duty. 
Citizen  committees  had  been  active,  stir- 
ring up  public  opinion,  prodding  the  com- 
posite conscience.  Why  it  occurred  to 
those  parents,  why  should  they  not  avail 
themselves  of  that  wave  of  sentiment  to 
carry  their  own  specialized  wistfulness  a 
little    nearer   the    goal    of    accomplishment? 

The  Board  of  Education  hospitably  ac- 
quiescent, a  group  of  mothers  raised  the 
money  for  the  printing  of  several  hundred 
posters  and  twenty-five  thousand  cards,  all 
oearing  the  same  message  of  good  citizen- 
ship, the  lesson  of  alertness  and  responsi- 
bility; they  visited  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  interviewed  the  principals,  leaving 
their  plea  that  Election  Day  would  not 
only  be  made  an  inspiring  civic  day,  but 
that  the  days  preceding  be  dedicated  to  the 
thrill  underlying  the  mandate  of  compulsory 
education ;  they  asked  for  lessons  and  de- 
bates on  civic  questions  and  on  civic  re- 
sponsibility. They  arranged  squads  to  visit 
on  the  election  day  thirty-six  schools  used 
now  as  polling  places — and  to  report  on  the 
effect  and  influence  of  that  change.  They 
wrote  letters  to  the  principals  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  schools  in  the  outlying  district, 
for  there  were  not  enough  mothers  or 
enough  automobiles  inspired  with  the  im- 
patient passion  to  go  around ;  they  got  the 
lists  of  the  school  precincts  from  the  city 
registrar;  they  telephoned  to  every  woman 
in  those  school  precincts  and  urged  that 
woman  to  vote;  and  then  they  visited  those 
newly  distinguished  schools  on  election 
day,  and  asked  questions ;  the  informed 
"why"  of  Flexner  was  active  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  seventh  of  this  year! 
They  asked  the  result  of  having  the  poll- 
ing place  in  the  schools ;  and  they  got  a 
little  encouragement,  and  developed  a  sense 
of  humor.  Before  they  went  home  that 
night,  those  women  knew  which  principals 
knew  "Why  is  compulsory  education?" 
they  knew  how  many  women  had  failed  to 
vote  in  those  precincts ;  they  know  that 
Mrs.  X.  was  in  the  hospital ;  that  Mrs.  Y. 
had  forgotten  to  register  and  was  now 
dreadfully  repentant;  and  that  Mrs.  Z.  was 
only  waiting  late  for  her  husband  to  come 
and  chaperone  her  to  that  place  where  her 
children  went  every  day. 

Several  principles  solemnly  assured  these 
vivid  impatients  that  the  voting  in  the 
school  had  had  no  evil,  in  fact,  no  visible 
effects  whatever.  (Why  is  compulsory 
education?)  That  half  of  the  children, 
those  who  came  in  through  the  far  door,  did 
not  even  know  that  anything  was  going  on. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  missed  for  any- 
one who  is  not  a  routineer!  But  that  all 
principals  and  teachers  did  not  miss  this 
opportunity  is  proved  by  the  reports  which 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  Congress  of 
Mothers  by  the  lieutenants  of  November 
seventh.  Several  schools  not  used  as  the 
polling  place  of  that  district  did  riot  wait 
for  such  a  chang'e  in  city  management  to 
suggest  the  enrichment  of  curriculum.  One 
wideawake  principal  has  been  conducting 
mimic  elections  in  his  school  for  the  past 
thireen  years ;  the  local,  state  and  national 
questions  have  been  made  subjects  of  de- 
bate and  vote.  Straw  ballots  have  been  cast 
for  candidates.  An  interesting  fact  devel- 
oped: the  pupils  of  this  modern  school  come 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city ;  represent 
every  strata  and  stripe  of  civic  society. 
These  young  citizens  represent  also  a  pretty 
fair  composite  opinon,  so  fair  that  only  once 
in    these    thirteen    years    have    they    missed 
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their  guess  in  these  mock  elections  as  to 
the  coming  mayor  and  most  important  nom- 
inees. 

One  grammar  school  made  haste  to  util- 
ize the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the 
registrar,  and  his  pupils  were  taken  to  the 
booths  the  first  day  voting  was  done  in  the  ■ 
school.  It  was  a  primary ;  the  children 
were  shown  the  method  of  voting ;  were 
given  a  lesson  on  the  system  of  balloting 
now  in  use;  were  encouraged  to  conduct  a 
mimic  election,  and  since  then  have  cast 
their  straw  votes  on  all  of  the  important 
issues  of  the  day. 

A  similar  report  came  from  another 
school  which  is  in  the  front  always  waving 
their  progressive  banners.  On  the  morning 
of  the  seventh,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
seventh  grades  were  taken  into  the  audi- 
torium where  the  temporary  booths  were 
installed,  and  the  method  of  balloting  was 
demonstrated  as  a  class  lesson.  Later,  the 
classes  debated  on  some  of  the  civic  issues, 
including  the  two-platoon  system,  and  a 
straw  vote  was  cast  for  the  presidential 
nominees. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  incidents  of 
discouragement.  A  few  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals felt  that  their  course  in  civil  govern- 
ment covered  any  possible  need  of  the  three 
R  pupil,  and  regretted  the  inconvenience 
•of  the  voting"  booth.  But  such  instances 
were  rare,  and  served  to  increase  the  zeal 
of  those  disciples  of  the  dawning,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mothers'  Congress,  who  were 
gathering  the  reports.  It  was  an  object 
lesson,  moreover,  to  those  who  covered  the 
precincts ;  they  cry  from  now  on  will  be 
"More  schools  as  polling  places!"  instead  of 
"Why  is  it  done  this  way?"  Not  one  of  the 
women  who  staid  at  the  "civic"  schools  on 
the  seventh  who  does  not  know  why  it 
were  better  if  every  school  in  her  city  were 
used  as  the  balloting  place;  why  the  school 
should  come  in  as  an  economic  and  integral 
factor,  on  election  days  and  all  the  days 
preceding',  of  the  civic  life. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  taught  us 
to  say  that  education  is  adjustment  to  en- 
vironment, but  it  is  still  too  often  over- 
looked that  environment  itself  grows,  is 
dynamic,  and  ever  running  away  from  us. 
Education  must  not  only  fit  the  individual 
to  it,  but  to  keep  up  with  it.  It  must  not 
only  enable  him  to  adjust  himself  as  nearly 
perfectly  as  may  be,  but  to  readjust  himself 
and  keep  readjusting  himself  as  long  as  he 
lives.  Besides,  he  must  do  his  part  in  re- 
making it  to  fit  his  own  and  the  needs  of 
his  fellows.  Like  the  Athenian  Ephebe  he 
must  be  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
leaving  his  country  and  the  world  greater 
and  better  than  they  were  when  they  were 
committed  to  him.  Each  one  must  be 
trained  to  pull  his  own  weight  and  not  to 
prevent  his  fellow  from  pulling  his;  that  is, 
each  one  must  be  able  to  buy  his  living 
from  society  and  must  not  interfere  with  his 
neighbor  as  he  buys  his,  and  in  addition, 
each  one  must  by  his  effort  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
group.  That  he  may  have  inherited  wealth 
or  position  does  not  exempt  him.  His  mem- 
bership in  the  group  requires  him  to  work 
his  way  by  performing  his  share  of  service. 
ERNEST  CARROLL  MOORE. 


RUDOLPH  SPRECKELS'  TROPHY 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  its  civic  work, 
and  to  accent  the  message  of  the  good  citi- 
zenship poster  which  had  been  placed  in 
every  school  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  offered  as  prizes  two  silver  cups 
for  the  best  essays  to  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  by  the  pupils  of  the  city  schools. 
Although  a  large  number  of  principals  and 
teachers  were  told  of  the  competition,  and 


Rudolph    Spreckels,    Donor   of  the   Trophies 

the  Bulletin  ran  a  story  'each  night  for  a 
week,  the  interest  taken  was  small.  Not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  essays 
were  received,  and  curiously  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  these  came  from  one  school,  from 
the  classes  of  two  teachers  whose  work 
showed  that  they  were  memorizing  Dunn's 
Civics.  So  good  were  most  of  these  gram- 
mar school  compositions  that  it  was  a  task 
to  decide  which  was  the  prize-winner.  The 
High  School  efforts  were  meager  and  poor; 
the  San  Francisco  High  School's  output 
being  below  the  standard  of  the  grammar 
schools,  and  the  prize  was  captured  by  Oak- 
land. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SUBMITTED  ESSAYS 
It  does  not  matter  what  a  person  may  do  for 
a  living;  he  may  engage  in  business,  follow  a 
profession  or  trade,  he  may  earn  his  bread  and 
butter  sweeping  the  streets;  he  shows  good  citi- 
zenship if  he  gives  the  best  service  he  is  capable 
of  to  the  community,  if  he  thinks  of  what  he 
gives  more  than  of  what  he  gets,  if  he  study  how 
to  better  his  service  ,and  how  to  keep  in  good 
condition   to   do   his   work. 

Inez     Politi, 
Hancock    School. 

A  citizen  must  be  able  to  understand  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  must  be  able  to  sub- 
ordinate his  own  will  to  the  general  will,  must 
feel  his  or  her  responsibility  to  the  community 
and  be  prepared  to  serve  it  by  voting,  working, 
or,  if  need  be,  fighting.  The  function  of  the 
public  school  is  to  produce  a  good  type  of 
citizen. 

Kathleen   Harris, 
Horace  Mann   Intermediate  School. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  school  of  our  state 


is  to  provide  us  with  an  education  so  that  we 
will  become  good  citizens  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally;  thus  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  the 
well-being   of   our    community. 

Huldah  Briner, 
Spring  Valley  School. 

The  state  is  largely  responsible  for  the  health, 
morals  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
children  are  its  coming  citizens.  There  is  a  pur- 
pose behind  public  education,  and  the  reason 
that  the  government  goes  to  such  great  expense 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  public  schools  is 
that  the  course  of  study  should  train  for  citizen- 
ship. We  must  have  good  citizens  to  have  a 
good   nation. 

Audrey  Shean, 
Spring  Valley  School. 

The  ancient  Roman  was  justly  proud  of  the 
rights  conferred  upon  him,  and  believed  that  if 
he  were  granted  privileges  he  should  render  ser- 
vice in  return.  It  was  a  source  of  special  pride 
to  have  been  born  in  a  city  of  historical  and 
numerical  importance.  St.  Paul  proudly  said:  "I 
am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city." 

The  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  glory 
in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege  as  a  voter.  At 
this  critical  stage  in  the  world  drama,  his  lines 
indeed  "have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  he  has 
a  goodly  heritage."  He  owes  his  country  not 
passive  obedience,  but  active  service.  In  time  of 
war,  the  flame  of  patriotism  is  kindled  high.  Only 
the  meanest  coward  shirks  his  duty.  Peace,  too, 
issues  her  call  to  the  colors.  A  representative 
government  is  governed  by  the  people.  The  right 
of  franchise  is  exercised  by  every  conscientious 
citizen. 

Ella  Murrish, 
Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School. 


WINNERS    OF   THE  TROPHY 

The  winner  of  the  grammar  school  cup 
is  Henry  Maas,  of  the  Spring  Valley  School, 
and  his  short  essay  is  given  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal. 

Jessie  Ruth  Strathearn  of  the  Fremont 
High  School  in  Oakland  won  the  High 
school  trophy. 

THE  WINNING  ESSAYS 
The  Duties  of  An  American  Citizen 
To  be  a  citizen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  one  must  be  broadminded,  one  must 
vote  intelligently,  and  one  must  give  ser- 
vice to  one's  country,,  aside  from  obeying 
the  laws  and  keeping  the  peace. 

A  citizen  should  be  broad-minded  enough 
to  recognize  true  worth  in  any  candidate, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations;  to  think  in 
terms  of  humanity,  and  not  in  terms  of  nar- 
row party  prejudices.  His  decisive  vote 
.should  be  cast  only  after  he  has  acquired 
intelligent  information,  through  books  or 
through  competent  speakers,  upon  the  ques- 
tions at  stake. 

To  give  service — this  might  be  said  to 
be  the  citizen's  ideal  of  duty.  But  service 
means  honest,  unselfish  working'  together 
for  good ;  and  dishonest  voting',  graft,  and 
the  so-called  service  of  incompetent  officials 
cannot  be  said  to  help  the  government.  The 
ideal  of  service  which  the  Man  of  Galilee 
gave  to  the  world  should  be  the  citizen's 
ideal.  Loyalty,  patritoism,  what  do  these 
words  mean  without  the  personal  service 
to  back  them  up  ? 

Therefore,  a  true  citizen's  duties  should 
be :  first,  to  be  broadminded  and  tolerant ; 
second,  to  be  well-informed  enough  on  the 
issues  at  stake  in  any  election  to  cast  an 
intelligent  vote;  third,  to  give  unselfish  per- 
sonal service  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men. 

Jessie   Ruth   Strathearn, 
Fremont  High  School,  Oakland. 
Ethel  Swain,  teacher. 
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Henry  Maas 

Good  Citizenship 
By  Henry  Maas 
Webster  defines  a  citizen' as  "one  who  en- 
joys the  freedom  and  the  privileges  of  a 
city."  The  aim  of  education  is  to  make 
one  a  good  citizen,  and  to  become  one  is 
the  aim   of  every  thinking  person. 

One  cannot  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  bad 
man  though  one  may  be  a  good  man  with- 
out being  a  good  citizen.  Unless  each 
citizen  is  willing  to  act  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  rather  than  for  his  own  gain,  he  can- 
not be  counted  a  good  citizen..  To  be  hon- 
est and  tolerant,  to  be  watchful  and  well- 
meaning  will  make  the  community  in  which 
we  live  better  and  safe  for  others. 

Safety  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
Safety  and  health  because  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions ;  safety  from  evil  doers  because  of 
adequate  police  protection;  safety  from 
fire  because  of  watchful  fire-fighters;  and 
safety  in  government  through  the  election 
of  efficient  officials.  Another  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  is  the  free  enjoyment  of 
public  parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards. 
We  who  have  become  accus'tomed  to  these 
privileges  may  forget  that  they  are  not  en-' 
joyed  by  everyone.  If  others  before  us  had 
not  been  good  citizens  we  could  not  today 
enjoy    the   advantages   we   do. 

The  shirking  of  public  duties  is  one  of 
the  most  common  acts  of  a  bad  citizen. 
Many  are  indifferent  to  the  men  who  are 
placed  in  control  of  a. city.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  vote  conscientiously  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  a 
city.  .Many  people  try  to  evade  taxes  or 
jury  duty.  This  is  a  crime  against  the  com- 
munity, and  should  lie  looked  upon  as  such. 
The  "freedom  and  privileges  of  a  city" 
mean  a  great  deal,  and  will  mean  a  great 
deal  more  when  everybody  realizes  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The    better    the    citizen     the    better    the 
government,    and    the    better    the    govern- 
ment the  greater  the  honor  in  being  a  citi- 
zen. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Hoogs,  teacher. 


POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

An  interesting  session  of  the  Parent  Teachers' 
Clnb  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  Lincoln 
Way  and  First  Avenue,  was  held  on  Monday 
afternoon,  November  the  twentieth,  when  was 
given  a  demonstration  of  modern  languages  as 
taught  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  Recita- 
tions in  French,  German  and  Spanish  were  given 
with   ease   and   distinction. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  still  con- 
gratulating themselves,  and  their  indefatigable 
president,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill,  on  the  success  of 
their  recent  entertainment,  on  October  twentieth. 
The  organizers  of  the  affair  had  a  double  pur- 
pose in  view  when  they  arranged  the  evening:  to 
secure  funds  for  the  school  .orchestra,  which  is 
doing  such  good  work  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lamp;  and  also,  and  more  eagerly,  to  pro- 
mote the  social  activity  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
highly  to  be  commended  belief  of  the  officers 
of  the  mothers'  club  of  this  school  that  social 
activity  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  their 
organization;  that  the  school  should  be  the  ral- 
lying place  for  healthy  amusements,  including 
modern  dancing;  that  if  the  school  give  to  the 
students  what  otherwise  they  would  go  elsewhere 
in  search  of,  it  becomes,  by  virtue  of  this  larger 
amibtion  and  activity,  a  richer  asset  to  the 
children  and  to  the  community.  In  this,  of 
course,  they  are  upheld  by  ill  those  who  are 
seriously  thinking  and  talking  about  schools,  and 
what  they  might  and  should  stand  for.  If  we 
give  our  boys  and  girls,  our  men  and  women 
moral  equivalents  of  evil,  as  Walter  Lippman 
has  repeatedly  said,  paraphrasing  the  famous 
phrase  of  William  James,  we  will  not  have  to 
fight  so  hard  or  so  frequently  the  places  which 
offer  amusement  that  leaves  a  sting  or  a  blemish 
after  the  hour  has  passed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember, there  is  to  be  given  by  the  students  of 
the  Polytechnic  a  rendition  of  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream.  The  music  will  be  performed  by 
the  school  orchestra,  and  the  costumes  are  being 
evolved  by  the  students  of  the  art  and  domestic 
science  classes. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL   OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

On  Friday,  November  the  tenth,  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association  of  the  Normal  School  held 
their  regular  meeting.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Handy,  the 
secretary  of  the  club,  presiding.  Dr.  J.  D. 
McAlpin  was  the  lecturer  of  the  occasion,  giving 
a  most  profitable  talk  to  the  mothers  on  the 
Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Teeth,  illustrating 
his  address  with  many  charts,  pictures,  and  a 
few   physical   examples. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  November  twentieth, 
at  the  Normal  School,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress, Mrs.  Edler,  chairman,  Dr.  Harriet  Randall 
Flanders  gave  a  stimulating,  suggestive  lecture 
on  Postures,  and  on  the  corrective  work  which  is 
being  done  for  children  today.  Pity  'tis  that 
the  life  we  allow  our  children  to  live  makes 
such  corrective  work  necessary.  Ellen  Key  in  one 
of  her  famous  books,  comments  on  the  civiliz- 
ation which  pauses  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  kind  of  desk  and  chair  that  will  pre- 
vent, possibly,  our  conscripts  to  education  from 
becoming  drooked  or  deformed!  The  step  be- 
yond the  consideration  of  merciful  desks  and 
chairs  is  corrective  work  for  the  victims  of  our 
civilization.  The  next  step  will  be  the  making 
of  such  work  unnecessary;  when  it  will  not  be 
considered  unscholarly  or  lawless  for  a  pupil  to 
leave  a  prescribed  seat.  In  the  meantime,  and 
for  many  years,  indeed,  after  the  modern  desk 
will  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  Iron  Virgin,  we  must 
rely  on  just  such  work  as  Dr.   Flanders  outlined. 
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McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

A  gala  day  was  it  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  at  the  McKinley  School,  when 
the  Mothers'  Club  installed  in  the  school 
grounds  the  basket  ball  and  other  apparatus 
for  outdoor  play.  Miss  Gallagher,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  had  the  pupils  merrily 
absorbed  in  their  supervised  play  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mothers'  Club  arrived  for  the  regular 
session  and  a  half-hour  was  spent  in  reviewing 
the  "work  that  is  play."  Later,  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  auditorium,  where  Miss  Gal- 
lagher made  a  graceful  speech  of  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  "McKinley  mothers." 
She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  George  Wale,  who 
spoke  on  "Backyards,  and  a  wideawake  mother- 
hood." The  program  closed  with  the  awarding 
of  the  monthly  prize,  a  picture,  to  the  class  which 
had  contributed  the  most  imposing  number  of 
mothers  to   that  meeting. 


THE    SECOND    DISTRICT    CONGRESS    OF 
MOTHERS' 

The  second  district  Congress  of  Mothers  were 
hotesses  recently  at  a  luncheon  held  in  Masonic 
Hall    Berkeley. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  responded 
to  the  invitation,  surprising  even  the  organizers 
of  the  affair,  who  were  forced  at  the  last  minute 
to  change  the  place  of  meeting  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate  the   unexpected   number. 

Following  the  luncheon,  informal  talks  were 
given,  the  speakers  being  the  mayor  of  Berkeley, 
Mr.  Irving,  Mrs.  James,  the  superintendent 
og  schools  of  Berkeley;  Mrs.  Robert  Moody  of 
the  Civic  League;  Mrs.  Gibbs,  past  president 
of    the    Berkeley    federation,    and    Mrs.    Marston. 

Mr.  James  dwelt  on  the  advantage  to  teachers 
of  association  with  the  mothers  of  the  Parent 
Teacher  clubs,  and  of  the  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  clubs  of  Berkeley  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
board,  commended  the  tactful  work  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  growing  feeling  of  reliance  and 
confidence  of  Boards  of  Education  with  the  work 
of  the  women  of  these  cooperative  organizations. 
Mrs.  Moody  emphasized  cooperation  as  the  most 
important  factor  of  civic  life,  and  called  attention 
to  the  enlarging  citizenship  of  women.  Some 
interesting  facts  were  related  by  Mrs.  Marston, 
who  commented  on  the  significance  of  a  few 
figures.  A  year  ago  there  were  but  two  "Con- 
gress" districts  in  California;  today  there  are 
seven,  one  having  been  recently  formed  in  Kern 
county,  and  another  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Three  years  ago  there  were  eight  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Mothers  in  the  state; 
today  there  are  twenty  thousand.  Mrs.  Marston 
reminded  the  members  that  the  work  of  the 
Congress  was  Child  Welfare,  and  appealed  to  the 
pride  of  California  women  that  California  led  in 
child   welfare   activity. 

*  *       ;- 

PRESIDENTS'  MEETING 

At  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco District  Congress  of  Mothers,  there  was 
held  a  conference  of  the  presidents  of  the 
various  mothers'  clubs  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Wednesday,  November  15th.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whit- 
man, the  president  of  the  Second  District  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  was  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon. Her  topic  was  the  scope  and  province  of 
the  work  of  the  mothers'  club.  She  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  urged  the  support  of 
all  the  clubs  represented  for  the  compulsory 
physical  training  bill.  Others  present  also  spoke 
in  favor  of  physical  training  as  a  necessary  part 
of    prescribed    school    curriculum. 

*  *        * 

SPRING   VALLEY   SCHOOL 

On  Friday  evening,  December  8th,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Spring  Valley  School,  at  the  meet- 
ing which  has  been  arranged  by  the  members 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Mothers'  Club,  the  other 
half  of  parenthood  will  be  entertained.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Rudolph  Spreckels'  trophies,  offered 
for  the  best  essays  on  "Good  Citizenship,"  will 
be  awarded.  Dr.  George  M.  Stratton,  of  the 
University  of  California,  will  make  the  presen- 
tation  address. 

REDDING    SCHOOL 

The  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers  and 
officers  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Club  resulted  in 
an  afternoon  of  exceptional  interest  on  Tuesday, 
November  21st,  at  the  Redding  School,  Bush  and 
Hyde  streets.  The  program  was  offered  by  the 
children,  being  more  in  the  nature  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  class  work  than  a  prepared  pro- 
gram. Songs  and  recitations  were  enchantingly 
rendered,  and  especial  interest  was  shown  in  the 
work  of  the  history  class.  The  little  tots  have 
been  studying  their  United  States  history,  and 
an  efficient  teacher  called  in  the  aid  of  dramatic 
work  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  picturesque  facts  of  those  early  days.  A 
short  play  in  three  scenes  was  given  by  the 
children,  the  only  properties  used  being  sheets 
of  black  paper,  made  into  colonial  hats  for  the 
boys,  and  sheets  of  white  paper  made  into  ker- 
chiefs and  caps  for  the  girls.  The  first  Thanks- 
giving by  these  pious  Plymouth  people  was  en- 
acted by  the  young  folk  of  the  history  class  in 
a  way  that  helped  them  to  visualize  the  dangers 
and  hardihoods  of  the  founders  of  our  country, 
and  will  be  an  enduring  memory. 
*        *        * 

MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The    pupils    of    the    French    department    of   the 
Mission    High    School    have   arranged    a   splendid 
program  for  their  "French  Evening,"  on  Novem- 
ber 22nd.     Among  those  on  the  program  are  Mr. 
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F.  H.  Clark,  the  principal,  who  will  start  the 
happy  ball  rolling;  Francis  Favares,  Chang  Lee, 
Edna  Horan,  Marjorie  Scott,  Katherine  Cor- 
vino,  Gabriel  Dalmon,  Julius  Salvotti,  Florence 
Denny,   Eugenie   Lacoste   and   Lucy  Campbell. 

*  =!=  * 

DENMAN  SCHOOL 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  of  the  Denman  School,  Hayes  and 
Pierce,  St.,  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, November  9th.  The  pupils  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  gave  the  program,  closing 
with  original  verses  which  had  for  their  theme 
Thanksgiving  Day.  On  December  15th  the  club 
will   have   its   Christmas   tree   for   the   school. 


FREMONT  SCHOOL 
The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Fremont  School, 
McAllister,  between  Broderick  and  Baker,  met  on 
Friday  afternoon,  November  3rd.  Mrs.  Mark 
Newman  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion;  her 
topic,  "Organization."  Miss  Moran  contributed 
a  vocal  solo,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Licht  a  recita- 
tion. 


EMERSON    SCHOOL 
The    regular    meeting    of    the    Emerson    School 
Mothers'    Club    was    held    on    Wednesday    after- 
noon,   November    1st.      Miss    Edith    Hecht    gave 
an    illustrated   talk    on    England. 


BRYANT    SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Bryant  School,  Mis- 
sion street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third,  have  another  triumph  to  their  credit,  their 
recently  given  dance  and  whist  party  having 
reaped  profits,  as  well  as  entertainment.  An- 
other entertainment  is  being  arranged,  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  of  the 
school  being  now  planned  by  the  energetic  group 
of  mothers  which  make  up  the  Bryant  School 
Mothers'   Club. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  club  will 
be  held  on   Thursday,   December   7th. 


l  At  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Principals'  Association,  held 
October  21,  1916,  the  following  motions  were 
presented; 

(1.)  That  the  plan  of  the  committee  be  to  con- 
centrate all  efforts  on  the  financial  questions  re- 
lating to  elementary  schools,  to  obtain  (1)  an  in- 
crease of  State  and  County  support,  and  (2)  that 
the  power  of  local  boards  to  tax  districts  be  in- 
creased. 

(2.)  That  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  pass 
a  bill  authorizing  a  fifteen  cents  tax  to  be  levied 
by  the  trustees  of  any  district;  the  same  to  be 
used   for   building   purposes. 

(3.)  That  a  bill  to  the  Legislature  be  ad- 
vocated asking  that  at  least  $25  per  unit  of 
average  daily  attendance  be  allowed  for  elemen- 
tary schools;  the  same  to  be  levied  by  the 
Board   of   Supervisors. 

(4)  That  the  question  of  a  convention  for 
elementary  school  principals  be  discussed  at  a 
joint  conference  of  the  Legislative  Committees, 
to  be  held  November  10,  1916. 

R.    D.    WHITE,    Superintendent    of    Schools, 

Glendale,    Chairman; 
MRS.    NELLIE    I.    Potter,    Secretary,    36th 
St.    School,    Los    Angeles. 
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THE    SPEECH   WEAVERS 


THE    SPEECH-WEAVERS'    SCHOOL 

Said  a  woman  on  her  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  several  years  spent  abroad: 
"What  happened  while  I  was  gone?  What 
happened    to    the    telephone    service?" 

Nobody  knew  what  had  happened  to  the 
telephone  service.  Things  were  about  the 
same,  were  they  not?  The  same  conveni- 
ences; the  same  annoyances;  relief  plus  the 
rasping.  In  order  until  you  vitally  need 
it,  and  then  it  breaks  down — like  an  auto- 
mobile when  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  the 
train.  Makes  one  remember  the  rhyme: 
"Is  happiness  with  drawbacks  best,  or 
grief   with    consolations?" 

But  the  girls?  For  something  had  surely 
happened  to  them.  A  traveler  who  had 
missed  the  gradual  transition,  met  the 
change  full  front.  There  had  evolved  a 
telephone  voice:  a  telephone  manner. 
"Thank  you.  Will  you  excuse  it,  please?" 
Such  things  do  not  just  happen  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  girls.  A  good  deal 
has  to  be  done  to  make  them  happen;  to 
turn  each  voice  which  used  to  rasp,  and 
send  curt  answers  over  the  wire,  into  the 
cheery  tones  of  a  Pollyanna. 

"Where  is  it  done?  Where  are  they 
drilled?  I'mi-  the}'  are  drilled.  Every  time 
I  forget  my  manners  or  lose  my  patience 
their  civility  makes  me  feel  like  a  rough 
brute.  There  is  a  school  for  telephone 
girls.  I  know  it.  I  have  been  watching 
them  at  the  hotel  stations;  at  the  ferry, 
and  talking  to  them.  There's  a  new  class 
of  girl  now.  I'm  going  to  discover  that 
school   some   day,"   announced  the   traveler. 

She  discovered  the  school,  and  more  than 
the  school.  Her  discoveries  carried  her 
in  the  great  central  offices,  fifteen  there  are 
in  San  Francisco,  the  factories  they  might 
b<-  called  nf  our  daily,  unrecorded  experi- 
ences. All  of  these  we  take  as  plain  facts, 
ordinary  conveniences,  yet  each  detail  is  a 
romance  nf  industry,  each  factor  would 
have  made  a  fairy-tale  to  the  boy  of  yester- 
day. The  mechanical  part  is  a "  fascinating 
maze  of  intricate  weaving — all  the  tragedy 
and  joy  of  life  pulsing  through  the  maze, 
through  those  hundred  of  gaily  insulated 
wires  In  mud  into  ropes,  piped  underground, 
carried  through  the  air,  and  preserving 
the  individuality  and  integrity  of  the  thou- 


sand unheard  voices — intriguing  all  of  it  to 
anyone  with  an  imagination  above  clam 
level,  and  yet  the  traveler's  chief  discovery 
was  that  the  object  of  romantic  interest  was 
the  girl  herself  who  sat  facing  the  checker- 
board, the  weaver  of  speech.  Her  impres1 
sions  of  the  "Hello  girl"  vanished.  This 
was  a  professional  young  person,  the  long 
line  of  her,  sitting  on  her  twirling  stool,  her 
feet  resting  on  the  long  rod,  or  relaxing,  to 
the  separate  "stations"  of  the  mercifully 
evolved  stool.  There  was  no  nervousness ; 
neither  was  there  hurry.  Speech  weaving 
was  no  longer  an  intermittent,  lightly  re- 
garded "job."  What  had  happened  to 
change  all  this  ? 

Perhaps,  remotely,  the  picture  of  the 
Weavers  of  Speech  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  You  cannot  see  the  picture  with- 
out a  thrill  that  changes  forever  your  es- 
timate of  the  duties  of  a  telephone  oper- 
ator. The  hands  which  spin  out  your 
threads  of  fate  become  romantic  hands, 
once  you  have  thought  of  them  that  way ; 
the  fingers  which  spin  connections — fac- 
tory with  mahoganied  offices,  stock  ex- 
changes with  a  luxurious  lounging  room, 
clubs  with  my  lady's  bower — do  they  sug- 
gest no  claim  to  your  consideration? 

Perhaps  pyschology,  James  Munsterberg 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  with  this 
change  in  face  and  manner  and  composite 
service.  A  college  graduate  came  out 
from  the  East  to  fill  a  place  in  the  "school." 
He  had  imagination;  he  had  ideas  about 
those  fingers ;  the  part  they  played ;  and 
the  way  they  might  play  it.  He  suggested 
an  enrichment  of  the  course,  the  one-month 
course  in  the  school,  where  the  girls  learn 
to  make  connections,  learn  their  new  voca- 
bulary, their  new  definitions;  local  geogra- 
phy, and  courtesy,  the  strict  courtesy  which 
is  required  by  the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

Psychology  sounded  "highbrow"  to  the 
girls.  He  suggested  reading  a  little  of  it 
to  them  ;  he  tried  them  out  on  that  famous 
chapter  on  "Habit." 

Was  that  psychology?  That  wasn't  at 
all  what  they  thought  psychology  was;  that 
was  about '  themselves ;  just  what  they 
thought  about,  not  so  clearly,  but  things 
like    that    ran    in    their   brain.      Wonderful 


how  much  he  knew  what  telephone  girls 
are  thinking  about !  So  psychology  went 
into  the  course  of  the  telephone  girls. 

Perhaps  comfort  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  There  is  comfort  in  the  first  room 
the  girl  enters,  perhaps  timorously  enters, 
unless  she  knows  about  the  comfort  await- 
ing her,  and  the  consideration.  The  room 
where  she  must  write  her  application' is  at- 
tractive, full  of  cheer;  like  a  home  room. 
The  "principal"  is  a  cordial,  happy-faced 
friend.  After  the  physical  tests,  and  the 
tests  of  memory,  of  concentration,  are 
passed,  there  is  a  visit  to  the  girl's  home. 
Is  she  comfortably  situated?  Is  her  home 
too  far  from  a  carline  to  make  a  trip  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  safe  for  the  unescorted 
girl? 

We  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  the 
name  of  Ford  whenever  we  speak  of  wel- 
fare work  for  employees.  Other  employers 
are  using  with  success  similar  methods. 
The  telephone  company  finds  it  a  good  in- 
'  vestment  its  personal,  kindly  investigating 
work ;  it  finds  it  pays  a  dividend  in  co- 
operation and  result,  the  airy,  prettily  fur- 
nished sitting  rooms,  the  generously 
"couched"  silence  rooms;  the  motherly  at- 
tendants or  matrons,  who  minister  to  a  sick 
headache  or  sudden  onslaught  of  "grippe"; 
the  carefully  provisioned,  low-priced  cafe- 
terias, and,  incidentally,  the  lunchroom  of 
the  several  central  offices  are  the  only 
places  where  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
not  penetrated ;  the  kindly  supervision 
which  inquires  into  habits  of  gloom,  or 
causes  of  pallor,  the  employees  pensions 
and  disability  benefits.  For  a  girl  cannot 
work  for  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  without  a  comfortable 
surety  of  reward  for  length  of  service  or 
insurance  against   accident. 

More  than  any  of  these  contributing 
causes,  more  than  the  shelter  and  the  care, 
the  consideration  and  the  comfort,  does  the 
sense  of  progress  give  to  the  daily  work  of 
the  telephone  operator  the  distinction  of  a 
new  profession.  The  four  weeks'  course 
at  the  school,  where  a  girl  is  paid  a  salary 
during  her  apprenticeship,  does  not  end  her 
course  of  study.  That  is  continuous.  What 
college  is  to  the  High  School,  what  the 
High  School  is  to  the  Grammar  School,  is 
the  Central  Office  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany to  its  "school"  for  apprentices.  The 
course  is  a  regular  one,  not  yet  as  fixed  as 
a  colleg'e  course,  with  its  freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  years,  though  its 
terms  are  becoming  fixed  by  the  law  of 
general  averages.  From  the  apprentice 
class  the  girl  passes,  escorted  at  first  by  a 
watchful  teacher,  into  the  Central  office. 
She  is  not  long  there  as  an  operator,  pass- 
ing gradually  out  of  the  class  of  strictly 
supervised  girls,  before  her  ambition  is 
fired  to  become  that  wonderful  being,  the 
capable,  authoritative  young'  woman  the 
professor  of  that  classroom,  the  chief  oper- 
ator. Between  herself  and  that  emancipated 
creature  stretch,  the  law  of  averages  tells 
her,  several  serious,  faithful  years.  Only 
one  girl  has  made  the  course  in  three 
years,  and  that  efficient  young  woman  could 
distinguish  any  position  she  would  assume. 
There  are  other  things,  too,  besides  time 
between  the  checkerboard  operator,  the 
speech  weaver,  and  the  chief  operator ;  i.e., 
experience  ;  grades  ;  promotion.  She  must 
first  be  a  supervisor,  and  then  chief  super- 
visor. She  must  earn  the  recognition  of 
her  "professor,"  and  then  of  the  college 
"president,"  the  courteous  gentleman  in  his 
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mahoganied  office ;  she  must  become  a 
name  before  she  can  earn  her  coveted  de- 
gree. 

And  during  all  this  period  of  advance- 
ment, she  is  watched  and  cared  for  and 
guarded.  She  is  coached,  perhaps  daily, 
perhaps  yearly,  by  the  "monitor"  who  can 
"plug  in"  unannounced  on  a  girl  who  needs 
watching,  whose  manners, are  falling  short 
of  the  standard  set  by  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Any  day,  she  herself  may  be  sum- 
moned as  her  shift  goes  off:  "When  West 
230  repeated  her  number  for  you,  you  for- 
got to  say  'Thank  you  !'  You  want  to  keep 
J  up  the  standard  of  this  room.  Don't  you? 
You  will  remember  next  time  ;  I  know  you 
will." 

Safer  than  stores  and  offices,  safer  than 
factories,  the  Central  office.  Small  wonder 
that  girls  are  turning  from  stenography  and 
clerking  to  the  sheltered  profession  of  the 
speech-weaver.  And  what  store  or  office 
building  has  put  aside  for  its  clerks  and 
stenographers  a  sitting  room  with  pianos 
and  .always  two  telephones  (-and  that's  an- 
other story!),  a  silence  room,  and  a  cafe- 
teria where  you  can  get  a  slice  of  roast 
beef  for  three  cents,  a  baked  apple  for 
three  cents,  bread  for  a  cent,  butter  for  a 
cent,  soup  for  two  cents? 

■  The  welfarer  workers  of  the  company 
made  a  curious  discovery.  The  strain 
which  popular  imagination  puts  on  the 
nerves  of  the  telephone  girl  does  not  ex- 
ist. Not  as  the  social  woman  or  business 
man  knows  it.  It  is  the  man  at  the  end  of 
the  wire,  whose  fortune  depends  on  that 
perfect  connection,  whose  nerves  are  fraz- 
zled; it  is  the  woman  whose  margin  is 
packed  with  contradictory  engagements,  she 
it  is  whose  nerves  are  tattered.  Where 
does  the  average  telephone  girl  go  directly 
from  her  telephone  perch?.  Straight  to  a 
telephone.  Two  telephones  in  every  rest 
room  of  the  Central  offices,  and  those  al- 
ways busy  with  the  social  prattle  of  the 
released  operators.  A  fearful  nerve  strain, 
the  life  of  the  telephone  manipulator?  Then 
explain  those  pre-empted  phones,  any 
Munsterberg! 

The  "president"  of  the  telephone  "col- 
lege" has  to  spend  much  time  adjusting 
the  shifts.  Because  his  students  are  young 
girls,  most  of  them,  they  are  not  given  the 
late  hour  "tricks"  as  the  four-hour  shifts 
are  picturesquely  called.  Older  women  are 
given  the  quiet  hours.  Two  "tricks"  make 
an  operator's  day.  They  do  not  always 
come  together.  The  "split  trick"  is  given 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  choice  is  based 
on  seniority.  Psychology  has  something 
to  say  about  variety  as  well  as  habit,  and 
the  girls  understand  the  value  of  change. 
They  have  discovered  beneficences  in  the 
split  trick,  with  its  compensation  of  extra 
salary,  which  pays,  more  than  pays,  the  dif- 
ference in  carfare  if  they  choose  to  spend 
the  time  of  the  intervening  shift  at  home. 
The  intervening'  shift,  they  have  discovered, 
eases  the  muscles,  as  does  the  mid-shift 
period  of  standing  when  the  standing  bell 
sends  them  all  from  their  stools  for  a  period 
of  stretching. 

Do  you  know  how  many  times  San  Fran- 
cisco asks  the  time  of  the  day?  The  girl  at 
the  clock  will  tell  you.  Fifteen  thousand 
[times  a  day  someone  takes  down  the  re- 
ceiver and  asks,  "Time,  please."  Fifteen 
thousand  times  some  operator  "plugs  in" 
to  the  line  of  the  girl  at  the  clock,  and  hears 
her  regular  pulse-like  voice  beating  at  eter- 
nity. 


There  she  sits,  facing  a  clock.  The  wel- 
farers  of  the  company  recognize  here  a  con- 
centrated strain.  Only  twenty  minutes  does 
she  sit  there,  for  she  is  a  composite,  this 
girl  at  the  clock.  Her  duty  to  tell  the 
time,,  and  to  keep  on  telling  it.  Two 
o'clock ;  two  o'clock ;  two  o'clock ;  one  min- 
ute past  two ;  two-two ;  two-two ;  two- 
three ;  two-three;  two-three;  and  on  and  on, 
telling  time  to  unseen  space,  throwing  the 
minutes  away  into  eternity;  her  voice  heard 
by  the  operator,  but  never  by  you,  unless 
you  stand  right  beside  her,  this  inscrutable, 
rather  terrifying  girl  at  the  clock  ! 

Once  Kipling  heard  someone  say :  "Ro- 
mance is  dead.  Gone  with  the  postilions, 
and  the  coaches,  and  the  gay  Lochinvars. 
Steam  engines,  railroad  tracks  have  mur- 
dered it."  And  then  he  wrote  his  great 
refutation — 

I  sent  a  message  to  my  love, 
A  thousand-  leagues  and  more  to  her, 
The  dumb  sea  levels  thrilled  to  hear, 
And  lost  Atlantis  bore  to  her. 
One  cannot  help  but  think  of  his  refuta- 
tion   when   before   a    large    reproduction    of 
the    Weavers    of    Speech,    or    when    under- 
ground  where   the   tangled   wires    pass   up- 
ward  towards   the    weaving   fingers    of   the 
girlish   operators.    .Or,   where   they   sit,   the 
weavers,  their  quiet  backs  to  the  room,  as 
their  steady  fingers  manipulate  the  plotting 
and  the  dreaming,  the  loving  and  the  hat- 
ing,  the   gambling   and   the   losing;   all   the 
thrills    from    birth    to    death,    these    speech- 
weavers  put  into  the  fabric  of  daily  life  as 
they   connect   Somewhere   with   Somewhere 
Else. 

One  can  understand  how  the  system  be- 
comes an  entity,  an  organism ;  how  it 
nerves  itself  towards  a  civic  emergency  as 
though  one-spirited,  one-minded.  As  a  run- 
ner nerves  himself  towards  his  test,  the  en- 
tire system  works  up  its  endurance.  Works 
up,  and  then  with  the  same  silent  unanim- 
ity relaxes  towards  the  rest.  "Uncanny, 
but  it's  true.  Anyway,  it's  worth  saying 
'thank  you  !'  for."  This  was  the  explanation 
of  the  note  of  thanks  from  the  "president" 
posted  in  each  Central  office  after  election 
day,  when  each  telephone  in  San  Francisco 
was  rung  at  least  five  times  to  know  if  its 
owner  had  voted,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

The  visualizing  of  the  system  as  an 
organism  becomes  compelling',  inevitably, 
to  the  manipulators  of  its  details.  As  the 
day  bustle  quiets  down,  the  organism  sinks 
to  an  occasionally  interrupted  sleep.  To- 
wards morning  it  stirs,  moves  sleepily 
awhile ;  creeps  out  yawning,  stretching.  Re- 
freshed, it  attacks  the  day's  activity,  keep- 
ing the  speech-weavers  busy  with  its  tattle 
and  its  prattle  and  its  buying,  until  the 
noon  hour  sends  it  towards  its  siesta.  Then 
the  short,  intensive  activity  of  the  after- 
noon ;  the  eager  sociability  of  the  evening, 
all  bells  ringing,  all  fingers  kept  jumping, 
and  at  last  the  sluggish  night  once  more. 
A  composite,  highly  organized  creature,  to 
be  tended,  and  watched  and  obeyed. 

Romance  dead?  No  material  for  poet 
or  story-maker?  No  thrill  in  the  new 
profession  of  the  Speech-Weavers? 
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Shall  phonics  be  taught ;  if  so,  in  what 
grade ;  and  when  during  the  year  should 
they  be  taken  up?  was  a  favorite  theme  for 
discussion  at  the  Elementary  Section  Meet- 
ing of  the  Washington  Educational  Asso- 
ciation recently  held  in  Spokane. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  phonetics,  i.  e.,  to  giving  the 
child  the  pass-key  to  unlock  the  door  very 
soon  after  he  first  enters  school,  came  not 
from  the  first  grade  teacher  actually  engag- 
ed in  the  work,  but  from  the  theorist,  who 
has  filled  himself  up  on  pedagogical  and 
psychological  clap-trap  on  the  subject  of 
teaching  reading — written  by  theorists  who 
probably  never  taught  a  day  in  their  lives 
or,  if  so,  never  in  a  primary  room. 

The  theorists,  however,  were  in  trouble, 
because  they  couldn't  agree  as  to  just  when 
children  are  properly  "motivated"  for  the 
use  of  the  phonetic  keys  to  unlock  the 
doors.  Some  thought  the  last  half  of  the 
first  year  to  be  the  proper  time  for  the 
delivery  of  the  key,  while  others  favored  the 
postponement  of  the  transaction  until  the 
third  year. 

To  the  listener  it  seemed  that  to  post- 
phone  the  giving  to  a  child  of  the  few  pho- 
netic facts  found  in  the  Beacon  Method 
until  the  third  year  is  like  closing'  the  barn- 
yard g'ate  after  the  horses  have  escaped. 

Anyone  observing  a  first-year  class  use 
the  Beacon  Method  cannot  help  be  im- 
pressed with  the  joy  the  children  get  out  of 
the  power  to  read  new  words  which  the 
Beacon  "helpers"  give  them.  Children  love 
stories  and  story  methods,  but  they  love  the 
power  to  read  the  stories  themselves  best 
of  all.  The  use  of  the  Beacon  Method  gives 
them  this  power  without  imposing'  upon 
them  unnecessary  machinery. 

A  letter  just  received  by  the  publishers 
from  a  Santa  Cruz  teacher  is  quite  to  the 
point — 

"Most  of  my  little  second  graders  have 
had  the  Beacon  Method  from  the  beginning 
of  their  school  work  and  I  can  see  a  great 
difference  between  their  reading  work  and 
that  of  some  pupils  who  were  started  in 
other  schools  by  other  methods.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  interested  to  hear  about  five  of 
my  second  A  youngsters  who  did  such  good 
work  in  the  first  grade  that  they  skipped 
the  second  B  and  and  are  doing  as  good 
work  as  any  in  the  A.  The  second  A  is 
going  to  do  second  A,  third  B  and  third 
A  work  this  year,  if  possible,  so  these 
five  pupils  will  gain  a  year  of  school.  I 
feel  that  the  reason  they  are  doing  this  so 
well  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  well  grounded  in  their  reading,  by  the 
Beacon  Method." 

The  children  in  Santa  Cruz  and  in  nearly 
every  other  city  in  the  United  States  are 
"motivated"  so  far  as  reading  is  concern- 
ed  before   they   go   to   school. 

They  WANT  to  learn  to  read.  That's 
what  they  go  to  school  for  and  the  sooner 
they   can   read   the  better. 

With  THE  BEACON  METHOD  80  per 
cent  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  can  be 
mastered  by  Christmas,  if  desired,  and  to 
the  children  the  whole  thing  has  been  a 
game  and  lots  of  fun  if  properly  taught. 
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Big  Business 

The  business  of  education  is  by  far  the 
biggest  business  in  the  United  States.  At 
least  twenty  million  of  people  are  engaged 
in  it  as  students,  teachers,  administrators, 
janitors  and  salesmen  and  publishers.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  important  that  a  natural 
survey  be  made  in  search  of  truth;  and 
that  we  answer  intelligently.  What  is  edu- 
cation? The  subject  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. It  is  the  human  question.  The 
super-human  alone  is  of  graver  import- 
ance. Teachers  will  find  plenty  of  material 
in  this  issue,  especially  in  the  department 
of  "Reconstruction,"  for  meditation,  and  for 
aggressive  tin  mght. 


graduates  from  the  State  normal  schools." 
No.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  let 
us  turn  some  of  our  normal  schools  into 
domestic  science  schools,  to  train  cooks, 
wives  and  domestic  servants. 
Books 

The  Free  County  Library  system  which 
has  been  promoted  with  such  efficiency  by 
Miss  Eddy  and  Miss  May  Dexter  Henshall 
has  taken  the  dust  off  the  school  library 
books  and  made  them  of  great  service  to 
the  rural  communities.  No  movement  for 
improved  conditions  in  school  districts  has 
been  able  to  create  so  stimulating  an  in- 
fluence as  the  Free  County  Library.  Some 
changes  are  needed  in  the  law,  but  certain- 
ly the  work  of  the  Free  County  Library  has 
brought  practical  results. 
Too   Late 

In  the  October  issue  of  this  Journal  we 
paid  a  tribute,  to  John  MacDonald,  the  wit- 
ty and  clever  editor  of  The  Western 
Teacher  of  Kansas.  We  thought,  when 
we  wrote  of  him,  "How  much  better  it  is 
to  praise  the  living  than  the  dead,"  but, 
alas !  John  MacDonald  was  dead  when  our 
Journal  reached  his  desk.  Perhaps  he  will 
read  the  tribute  by  starlight.  John  Mac- 
Donald was  sure  some  man,  and  edited  his 
Journal  without  the  aid  of  an  advisory 
board  of  editors.  This  last  sentence  really 
means  something  in  this  day  of  organized, 
dependent  and  .  systemized  editorial  stand- 
ards. 


A  Big  Idea 

The    retirement    salary    act    provides    for 
teachers    to    rest    and    perhaps    rust    after 
thirty    years    of    service    in    teaching.      The 
Carnegie  Pensions  provides  for  compulsory 
retirement    at    the    age   of   sixty-five.      The 
thought    of    age,    retirement,     mental     and 
physical    incapacity    at    any    age    is    wrong. 
While    we   are   not    preaching   the    doctrine 
of   Christian    Science,   we   do   want  present 
the    elements    of   the    mental    thought    of   a 
fixed  limit  when  a  teacher,  or  any  one  else, 
will    be    incapacitated    for    work.      The    in- 
capacity is  aided  by  the  thought.     Just  the 
same  as  hay  fever  comes  at  the   day  and 
hour  that  the  patient  wills,  even  six  months 
in    advance.      There    are    some    Boards    of 
Education  that  will  not  consider  applicants 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age.     While  from 
real    actual    value   of   teaching,    a   board    of 
education    should    consider    itself    fortunate 
to  be  able  to  appoint  a  successful  teacher 
of    ten    or    fifteen    years    experience.      All 
rules    are    the    foundation,    not   of   progress, 
but   of  mediocrity.     Standards  for  weights 
and   measures  arc  necessary,  but  standards 
for  teaching,   for  progressions  of  any  kind, 
are     for    those     who    work    like    machines. 
Rules   and    regulations,   therefore,   of   a   re- 
tiremenl   act,  should  have  all  the  elasticity 
possible.      There    should    be    many    excep- 
tions tn  the  rules.     We,  therefore,  advocate 
that   a   wise   retirement   law   would  provide 
fur  the   retirement,   at   option   of  the   teach- 
ers, after  twenty   years  of  service,  for  two 
or  more  years,  with  the  understanding  that 
after  a    few    years'   rest  and   recreation,   and 
perhaps   study,   that  the  teacher  again   take 
up  the  work  of  teaching.     In  this  way,  bet- 
ter  service  can   be   rendered   the   State,  and 
the  twenty  years  from  fifty  to  seventy  may 
be    the    mosl    useful    "I    the   career.      Some 
one   say--.   "I'll,   we  must   retire  teachers   at 
fifty  in   order  to  make   room   for  the  vuong 


More  Money  for  Elementary  Schools 

The  elementary  schools,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  junior  college, 
the  high  school,  and  the  demand  for  prepar- 
ation for  life,  must  have  more  money.  The 
money  should  be  largely  spent  on  the  sal- 
ary of  the  teacher,  school  grounds,  and 
equipment.  The  local  communities  are  as 
a  rule  spending  sufficient  on  buildings. 
There  is  a  great  economic  waste  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  school  pur- 
poses, unless  great  care  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  is  taken.  The  elementary 
schools  need  more  money.  The  local  dis- 
tricts have  been  generous.  The  counties 
are  generous.  The  State  Fund  is  weak.  It 
should  be  strengthened.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  State  to  furnish  funds  when  aided 
by  the  local  communities. 


Another  Convention 

^  The  Superintendents  have  their  Annual 
Convention.  The  High  School  Principals 
have  their  Annual  Convention.  These  con- 
ventions are  provided  for  by  law,  and  are 
not  a  voluntary  association  of  education 
for  their  personal  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  How  much  greater  though  is 
the  need  that  the  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals have  a  convention  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  State  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  children.  A 
law  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  F.  M.  Lane  of  Fresno 
started  the  movement  a  few  years  ago. 
It  has  now  crystalized  into  action,  and  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  will  probably 
do  for  the  elementary  principals  what  it  did 
for  the  high  schools  and  superintendents  in 
1914. 


A   Liberal   Policy 

The  Hoard  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  adopted  the  following  policy: 
(a)     "Leaves  of  absence  may  be  granted 


on  account  of  sickness,  matrimony  or  ma- 
ternity, or  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  re- 
cuperation, of  study  or  travel,  or  of  teach- 
ing in  some  other  school  system,  and  not 
beyond  the  30th  day  of  June  of  any  year." 


Consolidation   of    Rural    Schools 

Superintendent  Lindsay  of  Fresno  Coun- 
try has  provided  an  ideal  rural  training 
school  for  the  Fresno  State  Normal  School. 
It  is  a  model  in  every  way.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Cubberley  made  the  dedicatory  address.  He 
made  the  statement  that  consolidation 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  rural 
schools   fifty  per  cent.     Is   he   right? 


School   Architecture 

We  are  approaching  an1  era  of  new 
school  buildings.  There  has  been  much 
economic  waste  in  the  past  in  the  construc- 
tion of  school  houses.  We  have  arranged 
to  have  a  department  each  month,  begin- 
ning with  December,  devoted  to  the  vital 
problems  of  school  architecture.  W.  H. 
Weeks,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
school  architecture,  will  conduct  the  de- 
partment. Send  on  your  questions  about 
heating,  ventilating,  sanitation,  blackboards, 
cost  of  construction,  arrangement  of  rooms, 
material,  etc.,  etc.  Address  questions  to 
Harr  Wagner,  Editor,  770  Mission  Street, 
S.  F. 

*  #       * 

Wm.  MacDonald,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Education  for  many  years  of 
Alameda  County,  died  November  19th, 
1916.  Itis  reported  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  charges  filed  against  him 
by  the  Alameda  Grand  Jury,  and  which 
were  later  dismissed. 

*  *       * 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  State  has  voted  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars by  a  vote  of  four  to  one  for  new  boule- 
vards. Many  counties  have  already  pro- 
vided or  will  in  the  near  future  vote  bonds 
for  additional  boulevards.  This  is  the  era 
of  road  building.  Governor  Gillett  initiat- 
ed the  movement.  Governor  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration has  built  miles  of  State  boule- 
vards. The  schools  are  interested  because 
it  means  consolidation  of  poor  districts  in 
some  neighborhoods  and  improved  condi- 
tions in  ithers.  In  beautiful  San  Mateo 
county  a  system  of  new  boulevards  have 
been  completed.  The  school  children  had  a 
part  in  creating  the  public  sentiment.  Sen- 
ator-Elect M.  B.  Johnson  of  Montara,  who 
was  elected  without  any  opposition  in  San 
Mateo,  San  Benito  and  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ties has  devoted  almost  his  entire  time  the 
past  three  years  to  creating  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  good  roads.  He  suggested 
through  this  Journal,  that  teachers  have 
pupils  write  compositions  on  the  benefit  of 
good  roads.  This  was  done  in  San  Mateo 
County,  and  it  worked  out  successfully. 
First  it  was  an  excellent  subject  for  train- 
ing" the  child  to  observe  local  conditions 
and  needs.  Second,  the  pupils  brought 
home  the  best  arguments  to  the  parents  for 
good  roads.  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  has 
had  his  office  in  connection  with  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education  for  the  past  four- 
teen years,  and  in  addition  to  his  practical 
knowledge  of  road  building  will  be  a  safe 
and  sound  advocate  for  legislation  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Trustees 
and  teachers  should  lead  in  the  creation 
of   public    sentiment    for   civic   betterment. 
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EDUCATION   NOTES. 
Selden  C.  Smith,  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  left  for  his  an- 
nual trip  to   Boston,  Mass.,  on   November   19th. 

Miss  E.  M.  Willis,  of  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  is 
representing  the  house  in  Arizona  during  Novem- 
ber. Miss  Willis  is  doing  a  splendid  service  in 
supplying  the  primary  schools  and  kindergarten 
with  necessary  aids   and  helps. 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk  has  been  appointed  by 
Mayor  Rolph  as  one  of  the  committee  to  arrange 
for   the   Civic   Celebration   on    Christmas    Eve. 

The  new  building  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  was  dedicated  Friday  afternoon, 
November  17th.  C.  L.  McLane,  president;  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  President  Wilber  of  Stanford, 
and  Dr.  York  of  Berkeley,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  *        *        * 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the  Sierra  Educa- 
tional News,  attended  the  Nevada  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Winnemucca,  Nev., 
November  12th  to  15th,  1916. 

The  Bay  Cities  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion met  Friday,  November  3rd,  at  8  p.  m„  Oak- 
land, Cal.     An  interesting  program  was  rendered. 


School  of  Music 

Mrs.  P.  0.  Peterson 

2560    MISSION    STREET   -    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone    Mission    659 

PIANO:  Private  and  Class  Instruction.  En- 
semble Classes  for  Advanced  Pupils  in  Four 
and  Eight  Hand  Work.  Also  Classes  for 
Beginners. 

VOICE  CULTURE  and  ART  OF  SINGING: 
Pupils  prepared  for  church,  concert  and 
opera  in  English,  Italian,  French  and  Ger- 
man. Also  Scandinavian  Folk  Songs.  Ar- 
rangement for  those  desiring  use  of  piano  at 
Studio,    may    be   made. 


GHOSH'S  WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

190  PAGEG,   CLOTH,  PRICE  48c 

A  very  popular  supplementary  reader  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Read  and  re-read  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pupils. 

Highly  regarded  by  principals  and  superintendents  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing comments : 

"It's   fine." — J.   D.   Sweeney,   Supt.,   Red   Bluff. 

"I  read  it  with  my  nine-year-old  boy;  we  enjoyed  it." — Roy  Cloud,  County  Super- 
intendent,   San    Mateo    County. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  book." — Miss  Selden  Sturges,  Principal  Emerson  School, 
San   Francisco. 

"I  tried  it  on  my  four-year-old  niece.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she." — A.  J. 
Hamilton,    Principal    of    Washington    School,  Berkeley.    ' 

"The  children  enjoy  it  very  much." — Mrs.-  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  Franklin  School, 
San  Francisco. 

"It  gives  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupils." — Miss  T.  T.  Spencer,  Principal  Emer- 
son   School,   San    Francisco. 

"It  is  instructive  and  holds  the  deepest  interest  of  the  children." — Miss  Fannie  Martin, 
Principal  Marshall  School,  San  Francisco. 

"It  stands  in  a  class  all  to  itself." — Ft.   C.  Petray,    Principal   of   Grant   School,   Oakland. 

"The  children  are  delighted  with  it." — Miss  B.  J.  Barrows,  Principal  Hillside  School, 
Berkeley. 

"Has  afforded  great  pleasure  to  my  boys  and  girls." — Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith,  Principal 
Palmetto    Heights    School,    Sacramento. 

"A  very  desirable  addition  to  our  school  library." — J.  B.  Monlux,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,   Los  Angeles. 

"Delightfully  written  and  highly  instructive." — A.  C.  Wheat,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Los    Angeles    County. 

ORDER  A  SET  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 

565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   CHILCOTE,   Manager.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


A.  W.  TURPIN,  Proprietor 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS— With  Detached  Bath 
ROOMS— Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308,   309,  310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630                     San   Francisco,    Cal. 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,    TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone' Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 
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PRIMARY   READING 

I  Excerpts  from  a  lecture  on  PRIMARY 
READING  given  at  the  Mendocino  County 
Institute  at  Ukiah, .  Cal.,  by  Lillian  O.  Heil- 
man,  Primary  Supervisor  of  the  Eureka 
Public   Schools,    Cal.) 

Reading,  Reading,  How  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!  Listen  to  the 
six-year-olds.  "See — me — play — ball!"  "I 
— can — play  ball !"  Each  word  pronounced 
as  you  would  pronounce  a  column  of  words. 
A  second  grade  youngster  may  say  them 
a  little  faster,  and  perhaps  with  a  little 
more  expression,  aided  by  the  teacher  help- 
ing him  out  occasionally  when  he  doesn't 
know  the  word,  by  saying,  "Class,  tell 
him."  I'd  like  to  put  those  three  words  a 
thousand  leagues  under  the  sea.  Or  may- 
be'you'll  hear  the  teacher  say,  "Johnnie, 
don't  hold  you  book  that  way,  and  look 
up  at  me  and  smile."  And  Johnnie  looks 
up  and  smiles  (?).  But  what  a  smile! 
A  silly,  simpering,  stretching  of  the  mouth 
that  means  nervousness  rather  than  pleas- 
ure at  the  terrible  task  of  reading.  *  *  * 
etc.,   ad   infinitum,   ad    nauseum. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  such  "saying 
of  words?"  Such  a  travesty  on  Reading? 
Because  you  don't  care  enough  to  do  things 
differently  than  you  were  taught,  because 
it's  so  easy  to  stay  in  a  groove.  The  only 
difference  between  a  grave  and  a  groove 
in  in  the  depth  !  Sometimes  we're  in  such 
deep  grooves  we  might  as  well  be  in 
graves. 

If  you  desire  good  reading  hard  enough, 
you'll  get  it.  If  you  desire  good  Arith- 
metic hard  enough,  you'll  get  it.  If  you 
desire  good  results  in  Music  HARD  enough, 
you'll  get  them.  The  subject  you  like  the 
best,  you  unconsciously  desire  shall  have 
the  best  results. 

Another  reason  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
a  good  method  or  methods  of  teaching 
Reading. 

Now,  what's  the  remedy?  Here's  the 
remedy : 

First,  Dramatization.  Dramatize  the  sim- 
ple stories  in  the  Primer.  Dramatize  your 
songs.  Use  the  spirit  of  play.  Why  should 
you  expect  babes  who  have  played  and 
have  been  free  little  animals  for  six  years 
to  come  into  a  room  and  sit  perfectly  still 
the  first  week  of  school  while  you  "take 
off  the  lid  and  pour  knowledge  into  the 
tops  of  their  heads?"  Use  their  instinct 
for  make-believe.  They  ARE  the  charac- 
ters for  the  time  being,  and  the  chair  may 
be  a  throne,  an  engine,  a  train,  a  cave,  a 
palace,  What  not?  Dramatic  interpretation 
ma}r  be  applied  to  all  of  the  work  of  the 
classroom — a  vital  spark  of  life  dropped  into 
the  lap  of  formalism  and  routine.  All  work 
which  is  imaginative,  constructive,  and 
vivid,  is  dramatic.  Dramtic  work  enriches 
experience,  relieves  formality,  reduces  rest- 
lessness, and  establishes  a  reciprocal  at- 
titude between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  vital- 
izes the  reading,  chases  out  self-conscious- 
ness. It  organizes  the  imagination,  seizes 
upon  essentials  through  the  enforced  lim- 
itations "I  lime  and  space,  and  sets  free 
a  sense  of  humor  out  of  which  will  grow 
a    sympathetic    philosophy    of    life. 

Another  part  of  our  remedy  for  poor 
reading  is  story  telling.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  the  great  importance  of  tell- 
ing  stories  to  children.  So  many  books  have 
been  written  nn  the  subject  that  one  needs 
but  to  study  a  few  of  the  best  to  gain  much 
help  in  her  story  telling.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  much  story  tell- 
ing as  related  to  the  gaining  of  the  reading' 


ability  of  the  child.  I  feel  that  it  has  an 
important  bearing'  upon  the  awakening  of 
the  child's  desire  for  more  independent 
reading  upon  his  own  part.  Reading  to 
children,  .and  telling  them  stories  adapted 
to  their  age  and  understanding  are  two 
most  important  factors  which  must  under 
no  circumstances  be  neglected.  It  has  been 
well  said:  "What  you  make  a  child  love 
and  desire  is  more  important  than  what  you 
make  him  learn."  It  is  as  he  loves  noble 
English  that  he  will  use  it ;  it  is  as  he 
cherishes  the  books  read  to  him  that  he 
will  desire  others  of  similar  character;  it 
is  as  the  reader's  and  story-teller's  en- 
thusiasm puts  life  and  forcefulness,  or 
cleverness  and  daring  into  the  pages  read, 
or  the  stories  told,  that  they  will  captivate 
the  emotions  and  stimulate  him  to  imita- 
tion. 

The  third  part  of  the  remedy  is  Memory 
Work.  I  am  an  ardent  lover  of  poetry  my- 
self, and  I  trace  part  of  the  reason  for  it 
back  to  one  teacher  in  my  school  days  who 
taught  us  much  poetry.  Some  of  the  high- 
est inspiration  and  greatest  comfort  in 
troubles,  have  come  to  me  through  the 
poems  I  have  memorized.  Let  me  give  you 
one  of  the  poems  we  like  very  much : 

Once  on  a  time  in  far  Japan, 
There   lived  a  busy   little   man, 
So   merry   and   so   full   of   fun, 
That  people  called  him  Indoor  Sun. 

Now  Indoor  Sun  made  mirrors  fine, 
Like  those  in  your  house  and  in  mine, 
And   in  these  looking  glasses  brigdit, 
His  own  face  saw  from  morn  till  night. 

It  made  him  feel  so  very  sad 
To  see  his  face  look  cross  and  bad, 
That   he  began   to  take  great  care 
To  keep  a  sweet  smile  always  there. 

And  soon  he  found  that  those  he  knew 
All   seemed   to  like  him  better,  too, 
For  like   the   mirrors,   everyone 
Began  to  smile  on  Indoor  Sun. 

Now   try   this  just   one   day  and   see 
How  bright  and  smiling  you   can  be, 
You'll   find   both   happiness   and  fun 
In    playing    you're    an    Indoor    Sun. 

The  next  part  of  the  remedy  is  reading 
TO  children.  There  is  not  enough  reading 
to  children  in  the  primary  grades.  A  child 
should  be  read  to  every  day  without  being 
expected  to  make  any  return.  Spoken 
language  is  acquired  by  such  means.  One 
is  willing  to  talk  and  talk  to  a  child  long 
before  he  is  able  to  answer  with  a  spoken 
word.  The  child  understands  although  he 
says  nothing  himself ;  he  is  collecting  the 
material  of  speech,  storing  it  somewhere, 
and  some  time  he  will  surprise  you  with 
his  accumulated  possessions.  Reading  has 
this  nascent  period,  too,  and  a  child  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  follow  with  his 
own  book  in  hand  a  good  reading  of  fam- 
iliar stories  again  and  again,  that  the 
printed  symbol,  and  its  oral  expression,  may 
be  unconsciously  identified.  By  such  a 
method,  a  child  gets  technique,  and  the 
thought  expressed  by  it,  without  too  much 
conscious  focusing  on  the  technique  it- 
sell.  He  will  become  accustomed  to  read 
as  rhythmically  as  he  talks  without  stilted 
or  forced  expression.  Six  or  eight  minutes 
given  to  this  practice  every  day  will  increase 
the  desire  to  read,  give  conscious  models 
for  imitation,  and  train  the  class  in  atten- 
tion.    The    reading   lessons   are   apt   to   go 


ahead  of  the  child's  power — we  are  so  im- 
patient of  progress,  so  jealous  of  time.  We 
iay  too  much  stress  upon  the  number  of 
pages  covered,  too  little  upon  the  desire 
awakened  and  the  taste  acquired. 

Children  should  be  allowed  time  at  least 
once  a  week  for  undirected  reading — save  asi 
to  a  suggestion  of  what  to  read — time  to 
read  with  no  thought  of  reproduction  other 
than  a  voluntary  one ;  they  should  have 
time  to  read  for  mere  delight,  to  form  a 
reading  habit,  and  to  establish  reading 
tastes.  Each  one  of  my  grades,  27  rooms 
in  all,  has  a  library,  formed  of  books  that 
have  been  sent  as  samples,  some  donated, 
some  purchased  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
a  child  has  finished  his  allotted  task,  he  is 
allowed  to  go  to  that  library,  select  a  favor- 
ite, and  read  for  the  balance  of  the  time 
given  him.  Sometimes  they  take  them  home 
to  read  to  their  parents.  I  believe  in  using 
every  device  possible  to  foster  the  taste  and 
habit    for    good    reading. 

Now  we  have  dramatization,  Story  Tell- 
ing, Memory  Work,  Reading  to  Children, 
and  Libraries  for  much  silent  reading,  but 
that's  only  half  of  the  remedy  for  poor  read- 
ing. The  teacher  must  have  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. And  there  are  methods  and  methods ! 
Find  the  method  that  to  YOU  is  the 
simplest,  easiest,  most  scientific  and  psycho- 
logical, and  that  for  YOU  gets  the  best 
results,  then  USE  IT.  I  don't  believe  in 
knocking  any  method.  You'll  never  hear 
me  do  it,  but  I  believe  in  using  the  best  in 
any  or  all,  as  it  best  suits  my  plan,  always 
being  careful-  not  to  "carry  too  much  bag- 
gage." Some  place  much  emphasis  upon 
the  thought  of  the  reading,  claiming  that 
the  mechanics  of  reading"  need  not  be  em- 
phasized unduly.  Others  that  the  me- 
chanics must  be  thoroughly  mastered  be- 
fore much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  thought 
of  the  reading  matter..  Let  us  remember 
that  artists  in  sculpture  and  painting  must 
go  through  weary  days  in  mechanical  work 
in  order  to  give  the  world  their  thoughts. 
Fine  musicians  will  tell  you  of  years  of 
technical  drill  before  they  can  interpret  and 
render  the  inspiring  compositions  of  the 
masters.  *  *  *  Words,  are  like  our  eye- 
glasses— they  are  of  greatest  service  when 
we  look  through  them,  not  at  them.  The 
printed  page  must  ever  be  like  a  glass  which 
we  do  not  see,  but  through  which  we  see 
thought. 

When  your  superintendent  visited  our 
schools  in  May,  she  said :  "I  wish  you 
would  come  down  to  our  Institute  and  tell 
my  teachers  what  you  are  doing  up  here." 
For  that  reason,  I  shall  explain  to  you  the 
phonic  method  we  are  using  in  Eureka,  the 
Beacon  method.  When  I  first  saw  the 
Beacon  charts,  I  made  fun  of  them.  The 
idea  of  calling  no,  no,  or  we,  we,  and  of 
putting  the  vowel  with  the  initial  con- 
sonant !  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  for  some  time.  But  progress  is  not 
made  by  the  people  who  are  unwilling  to 
examine  new  things,  and  use  them,  so  I  fin- 
ally decided  to  investigate  it.  I  did  so,  felt 
it  was  the  thing  I  wanted,  and  began  to 
use  it.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  presentation  of 
the  phonic  facts,  so  logical,  so  psychological, 
so  pedagogical,  and  so  scientific,  and  be- 
cause it  is  all  of  these  things,  gets  the  re- 
sults. As  Dr.  Klapper  says  of  the  method, 
"The  Beacon  readers  seek  to  avoid  the 
aimless  work  of  a  content  method  that  neg- 
lects  mastery  of  phonics  and  the  weary 
grind  of  a  pure  phonic  method  devoid  oil 
content." 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  do  you 
combine  the  vowel  with  the  initial  con- 
sonant?" I  would  say,  "Because  the  child 
will  recognize  the  word  that  is  pronounced 
slowly  with  no  other  sounds  inserted,  and 
by  pronouncing'  the  word,  "er-an,"  or 
"bu-at,"  or  "der-ill,"  or  "ter-ain,"  he  is  con- 
fused by  the  multiplicity  of  sounds,  while 
ra-n,  ba-t,  dri-11,  trai-n  contain  absolutely  no 
other  sounds  except  the  necessary  ones.  The 
child  is  not  burdened  with  so  many  families, 
consequently  has  little  "baggage"  to  hindei 
his  progress.  *  *  *  Don't  forget  thai 
phonic  methods  are  not  methods  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read ;  they  are  methods  of 
getting  them  ready  to  read.  *  *  *  In  a 
scientific  -analysis  made  of  2396  words  used 
by  second'  and  third  grade  children,  the  fol- 
lowing was  discovered : 

Total   number  of   words   analyzed,   2396 

Total  number  of  syllables  in  above,  3405. 

Total  number  of  syllables  phonetic,  2942 

(86y2%). 

Total  number  of  syllables  unphonetic. 
463  (13'/2%). 

Phonetic,   86J/2%;   Unphonetic,   U%l/2. 

Here  is  the  entire  argument  for  phonetic 
reading;  for  if  the  child  through  his 
phonetic  power  can  recognize  86%  of 
all  the  syllables  he  will  encounter  in  his 
reading,  there  remains  b  u  t  14%  to  be 
•  taught  by  the  word  method — and  this  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  without  assistance  the 
child  will  recognize  from  the  context  more 
than  50%  of  these  unphonetic  words.  Now, 
studying  simple  the  phonetic  syllables,  the 
following  analysis  is  made : 

2942  phonetic  syllables,  100%. 

1812  short  vowels,  61  3-5%. 
308  vowels   made   long  by  final  e,   lOJ/2%. 

293  long  sounds  of  vowels  represented 
by  digraphs :  ee,  ea ;  ai,  ay ;  oe,  oa  ;  ew,  ue ; 
ie  and  vowel  y,   10%. 

282  vowels  affected  by  r,  9  3-5%. 

247  all  other  vowel  sounds  following 
phonetic    rules,   8   3-10%. 

A  study  of  this  vowel  analysis  estab- 
lishes at  once  the  scientific  phonetic  plan 
underlying  the  Beacon  system  of  teaching 
reading.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

To  give  the  child  the  POWER  to  read 
independently,  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  grade  teachers. 
He'll  be  able  to  pretty  largely  take  care 
of  his  reading"  himself  after  that. 

I  wish  to  leave  the  thought  of  POWER 
in  your  minds  as  shown  in  the  last  two 
lines  of  this  selection  by  Samuel  Rogers : 


What  men  most  covet,   wealth,  distinction, 
power, 

Are    baubles,    nothing    worth.      They    only 

serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  at  the  school 
Are  roused  by  exertion :  our  reward 
Is   in   the   race   we   run,   not   in   the   prize. 
Those    few,    to   whom    is   given    what   they 

ne'er  earned, 
Having'  by  favor,   inheritance, 
The  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  hands, 
Know    not,     nor    ever    can,    the    generous 

pride 
That  glows   in   him   who  on  himself  relies, 
Entering  the   lists   of   life.     He   speeds   be- 
yond 
Them    all,    and    foremost    in    the    race    suc- 
ceeds. 
His  joy  is  not  that  he  has  got  his  crown, 
But  that  the  power  to  win  the  crown  is  his. 


THE   SCIENCE    OF   ART   AND 
SALESMANSHIP 

By  Simon  Robert  Hoover 
The  author  gives  a  straightforward  presenta- 
tion of  the  principles  of  salesmanship.  The  book 
is  designed  to  present  salesmanship  in  general, 
and  would  prove  equally  helpful  to  the  accom- 
plished salesman  as  to  the  novice.  (McMillian 
Co.     Price  75c.) 


"One    thing   that    I    know    is   worth   a   thousand   things 

I     might    guess    at." 

OUR    SPECIALTY    IS 

RUGS    MADE   from    OLD    CARPETS 

Give   us    an   opportunity    to    show   you   what    we    know 

San  Francisco  Rug  Works 

929    LARKIN    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone:    Franklin    554 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

POTTED     PLANTS 

Seeds   at   Wholesale 

BAY   COUNTIES   SEED   COMPANY 

Milton  Tonini,  Mgr. 


Garfield    1625 


404    MARKET    STREET 


THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


TO  EVERYONE,   the  words  "The  Golden  West" 
is   descriptive  of  a   certain   part   of  our   country, 
but    to    those    that    are    natives    there,    or    live 
there,    these   words   sink   deep   into   their   hearts. 
We    want    everyone    to    know    that    the    Dixon    Com- 
pany   of    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    make    a    pencil    that    is 
rich    in    quality,    and    have    given    it    this    name.      It 
comes     both     in     round     and     hexagon     shapes,     and 
has   a  beautiful   golden  tip  with   a  red   rubber  eraser. 
It   is   made   in    No.    2   and    No.    3    grades,    and   sold 
at  so  low  a  price,   that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and    is    most    popular    with     School     Boards,    where 
this    style    ol    pencil    is    wanted,    at    a    minimum    cost. 
A    card    sent    to    our    San    Francisco    branch,    155 
Second     Street,    will    bring    a    prompt    response,     with 
full   particulars   as   to   cost,    method   of   purchase,    etc. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY   CITY,    N.   J. 


GROUND  GRIPPER 


WALKING  SHOE 


EXCLUSIVE 
GROUND 
GRIPPER 
STORE 


Ground  Gripper 
Shoes 

MAKE   LIFE'S   WALK   EASY 

They  make  you  walk  parallel — Exercise 
all  your  foot  muscles — Relieve  pressure  and 
nerve  affection — Prevent  and  Cure  flat  foot 
— Swing  your  great  toe  on  a  straight  line — 
Reduce  bunions  or  swellings — Make  weak 
ankles  strong. 

PINE  &  NOBLE 

404  GEARY  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opp.   Columbia   Theatre 
(Write   for   Booklet) 


SAVE  MONEY 

VISIT  OUR  ALWAYS   BUS   YSTORE  AND   BUY   YOUR 

FURS 

AT  AN  ACTUAL  SAVING  OF  25  TO   SO  PER  CENT 

We   are   specializing   on    FOXES    and    have   just    received    an   im- 
mense shipment  of  all  the  different  and  most  attractive 
varieties.     REMODELING  A  SPECIALTY 


New  Yor\  Fur  Co. 


9STOCKTON  ST.,  Nr.  Market 
PHONE  GARFIELD  2086 


THE  HANDWRITING 

In  California  Schools  will  be  better  than  it  has  ever  been   because  teachers   and 
pupils  are  to  be  supplied  with  better  books  than  before. 

Superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  ZANER 
METHOD  MANUAL,  which  shows  and  tells  how  to  teach  and  write,  and  that 
each  pupil  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight  is  provided  with  a  ZANER  METHOD 
COMPENDIUM  which  shows  how  to  write.  Ask  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  leaflet  of  instructions  what  to  order  for  City  or  Rural  Schools. 

All  Books  are  supplied  free.     Use  them.  Follow  them.    Better  writing  will  follow. 
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Hon.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Assemblyman-elect  from 
San  Diego,  was  in  Santa  Rosa  on  November 
16th.  He  made  a  number  of  speeches  on  his 
Northern  trip  on  humane  education,  visited  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  and  planned  to  introduce  a  bill 
for    the    industrial    survey    o'f    California. 

*  *        * 

Superintendent  Carolyn  M.  Webb  held  her  in- 
stitute at  Sacramento,  November  8th,  9th  and 
10th.  The  instructors  were  Edward  Hyatt,  Dr. 
E.  R.  Snyder,  Wallace  Hatch,  Dr.  Amelia  Henry 
Reinhart  of  Mills  College,  J.  B.  Sears,  H.  K. 
Basset,  Miss  Caroline  Swope,  Dr.  M.  C.  Mc- 
Naught,  and  Will  C.  Wood.  Miss  Webb  is  giv- 
ing efficient  service  to  the  schools  of  Sacramenio 

County. 

*  *        * 

The  Placer  Union  High  School,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Engle,  is  giving  some  interest- 
ing publicity  of  percentages  as  given  by  the  dif- 
Ferent  grades  by  individual  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  percentages  of  failures  in  faculty. 
The   lack   of  application   is  given  as   the   principal 

cause   of  failure. 

*  #        * 

The  Northwest  Journal  of  Education,  so  ably 
edited  by  C.  C.  Bras,  hails  and  welcomes  the  new 
nun  of  educational  power  who  have  come  into 
Washington  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo 
is    given    honorable    mention. 

"Out  of  240,000,000  passengers  carried  over 
the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacilic  during  the  past 
eight  years,  but  one  person  was  killed  by  acci- 
dent." This  was  the  statement  of'  Chas.  S.  Fee 
before  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  S.  P.  is  held  by  33,000  differ- 
ent persons,  13,000  of  whom  are  women.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  under  its  present  efficient  man- 
agement, aims  to  give  courteous,  efficient  and 
prompt    service. 

:j:  *  * 

President  Wilson  has  secured  a  new  Gregg 
stenographer   to   assist   Mr.   Swems   to   report   his 


various  speeches,  and  taking  care  of  his  corres- 
pondence. Mr.  Shaffer,  the  new  man,  estab- 
lished a  record  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  Chi- 
cago,   last    December. 

*        *        * 

Over  330  teachers  enrolled  in  the  classes  in 
Gregg  shorthand  in  the  New  York  training 
schools  last  month.  Gregg  shorthand  is  listed 
as  one  of  the  subjects  for  examinations,  for 
elementary   school   teachers   on   December    1st. 

The  Executive  Board  of  California  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Club,  Ethelind  Bonney, 
Stockton,  president,  held  a  luncheon  at  Stock- 
ton on  Saturday,  November  25th.  The  federation 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  school  women's 
clubs  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  educational 
conditions. 

Superintendent  Salva  R.  Greenhalgh  of  Amador 
County  held  her  institute  in  Jackson  on  Tues- 
day, October  31st  and  November  1st  and  2nd. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  spoke  on  "Thrift."  W.  G. 
Hartranft  gave  several  interesting  talks,  includ- 
ing one  on  Mark  Twain,  and  one  on  the  "Spirit 
of  the  Teacher.  The  local  press  spoke  of  him  as 
an  interesting  talker,  and  able  to  bring  out  his 
points  with  brilliant  and  effective  illustrations. 
Miss  Edna  Orr  James,  Professor  Charles  E. 
Rugh,  and  Mr.  and  Airs.  Hyatt,  of  the  State  of- 
fice, were  among  the  speakers.  The  Amador 
Ledger  spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  ef- 
ficient manner  in  which  Mrs.  Greenhalgh  handled 
the  institute,  and  commented  favorably  on  her 
opening   address. 

Sallie  J.  Jones  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education,  recently  delivered  a  lively  and  ef- 
fective talk,  on  home  industry  before  the  Home 
Industry    League,    at    its    weekly    luncheon.     . 

Write  for  our  proposition  to  equip  your  school 
with  visual  education  outfit,  at  no  cost  to  you  or 
your    board.      The    National    Society    of    Visual 


Education,     representative     for     California,     1661 
Las    Lunas    street,    Pasadena,    Cal. 
*        *        *• 

THE    BUILDING    AND    THE    BEAUTY 

Imperial   builds  the   city  by   the   sea, 
Clasping  her  flowered  hills   in  joy  and   grace 
Where  children  wait  the  empire  of  the  space 
To   claim   the   golden   opportunity; 
As  form  at  eve  the  western  clouds  of  gold, 
So,  ever  new,  will  rise  the  thoughts  of  man 
Pressing,     as     move    the     clouds,    and,     inward 

rolled 
To   form  in   beauteous  strength  high  place  and 

plan. 

The    earth    speeds    on — loved    daughter    of    the 

Sun, 
Man   and   his   mission   is  a   smile   of   God, 
Forgetting  not  the  violets  in  the  sod; 
A  place  supreme  the  city  bright  has  won 
And  truest  thought  of  man   the  art  instills 
Where    San    Francisco    crowns    the    high    white 

hills. 

—Lillian    H.    S.    Bailey. 

BOOK   NOTES 

Essentials  of  Geography,  by  Albert  Perry 
Brigham  and  Charles  T.  McFarlane;  published 
by  American   Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  three  essential  things  in  text  of  geography 
have  been  observed  in  the  publication  of  these 
books.  First,  that  the  facts  and  principles 
selected  shall  be  the  essentials  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth.  Second,  that  they  be  presented 
in  a  manner  that  pupils  can  understand  it,  and 
third,  that  they  be  made  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible. The  arrangements,  the  illustrations,  and 
the  maps,  are  of  special  interest.  Essentials  of 
Geography  are  the  best  books  for  grown  people 
wdio  want  to  get  "a  knowledge  of  what  the  earth 
is  today  that  has  ever  been  published.  The 
photographs  are  the  newest  and  best  and  are  all 
real  live  subjects.  We  have  taken  the  review 
copy  of  this  book  and  placed  in  our  private 
library. 


FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY  WEEK 


THE  ASSORTMENT  THIS  YEAR  IS  LARGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  DESCRIBING: 


SEND   FOR 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
DESIGNS  TO  COLOR 
WATER  COLORS 
SEALS 
CALENDAR  PADS 
LANDSCAPE  DESIGNS 


CRAYONS 
MOUNTING  BOARDS 
MOTTOES 
PICTURES 
CUT  OUTS 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 


20  Second  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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RESULTS  NOT  CLAIMS 

los  Hngeles  polytechnic  Ibigb  School 


DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 


Los  Angeles,   California 


July    7,    1916. 


Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman   &  Sons, 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen :  i 

We  have  just  closed  .the  first  year  with  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  in  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  of  Los  Angeles  with  positive  success.  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  what 
our  pupils  can  do  after  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each,  two  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes 
each,  which  is  what  they  have  had.  We  completed  the  first  20  lessons  the  first  term  and 
finished  the  lessons  ("to  Lesson  40)  the  second  term.  With  )'our  most  excellent  text  and 
supplementary  aids  the  pupils  are  able  to  take  dictation  and  transcribe  accurately  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  speed.  We  do  not,- however,  make  a  specialty  of  speed,  but  of  accuracy  and 
good  forms  in  notes.  These  pupils  write  accurately,  having  the  principles  well  mastered. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  regular  Commercial  Course  class.  We  also  have  a  Special  class 
which  has  a  daily  lesson  of  1  1-2  hours'  recitation.  These  pupils  complete  the-  text  in  20 
weeks  and  most  of  them  are  able  to  do  good  stenographic  work  at  the  end  of  the  term,  with 
a' fairly  good  rate  of  speed.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  next  year's  report  to  you  may  mark 
a  greater  degree  of  success  than  the  past  in  our  work  here  with  Isaac  Pitman. 

Sincerely    yours, 

(Signed  W.  H.  WAGNER. 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence   Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  2  w^wToIZrSy 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  "Shorthand."  $1.50;  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewrit- 
ing," 85c  ;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  85c;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
£1  o  publishers  of  "MacDonald's  Spanish  Commercial  Reader"  ($1.00),  officially  adopted  by  the 
California    State     Board    of    Education    for     1917. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    -    $2,000,000.00 

ASSETS   OVER     -     -     $24,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children  Have   Bank 
Accounts   With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points   on   Northern   Electric   Ry. 

Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 

leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 

and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion  Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


The    WEBER 
TUBULAR    STEEL 
COMBINATION 
SANITARY    DESK 


This  is  the  only  desk  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
the  most  economical  school 
desk  made.  Standards  are 
made  of  electrically  welded 
tubular  steel,  gun  metal  fin- 
ish, absolutely  free  from 
rough  joints  and  bacteria 
pockets.  Woods  are  of  rock 
maple,  carefully  finished.  En- 
tirely free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  common  to 
cast  iron  or  angle  steel 
desks.  Guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  a  lifetime. 
Adopted  by  leading  school 
boards  as  the  most  econom- 
ical and  only  satisfactory 
desk  now  made.  Write  for 
descriptive    catalog. 


C.   F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada 

365-367   MARKET   STREET     100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Los  Angeles 
512  SO.  BROADWAY 


ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    ST  REET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 
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CALIFORNIA    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION,   NORTHERN    SECTION 
October   31   to   November  3,    1916 
The    Counties    of    Butte,    Superintendent 

Rutherford;      Colusa,      Perle      Sanderson; 

Glenn,      S.      M.      Chaney;      Sutter,      Miss 


Ed.     Locher,    Principal    of    the    Maxwell     High    School    and 
In    i. Kut    of    the    C.    T.    A.,    Northern    Section 

Vagedes ;  Tehama,  Mamie  B.  Lang,  and 
Yuba,  Miss  Jennie  Malaley,  met  in  Marys- 
ville,  October  31st,  and  held  a  four-day 
session.  The  executive  committee,  led  by 
Ed.  Locher,  principal  of  the  Maxwell  High 
School,  prepared  an  excellent  program.  The 
Following  instructors  and  entertainers  were 
present : 

Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public    Instruction,    Sacramento,   California. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  State  Commission- 
er of   Vocational   Education. 

Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught, 
State  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Dr.  George  F.  James,  Dean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  Dean  of  the 
Faculties,   University   of  California. 

Professor  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  Stanford  University. 

Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Lecturer,  Berke- 
ley, California. 

Ralph  I'arleUe,  Editor  and  Lecturer,  Chi- 
cago,   I  dim  lis. 

Wallace  Hatch,  Secretary  of  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction,  University  of  California. 

E.  Morris  Cox,  Principal  Fremont  High 
School,  President  California  Council  of  Edu- 
ca1  ion,    Oakland,   ( 'alifornia. 

Arthur  II.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  Editor  Sierra 
Educational  News,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs.  I. ura  S.  Oak,  Supervisor  of  Rural 
School  Extension,  Chico  Slate  Normal 
School,  Mrs.  Lois  Coffee — Mossman  In- 
structor in  slimmer  session,  University  of 
California,  formerly  Instructor  in  Columbia 
University:   Chico,   California. 

Miss    Zahrah     E.    Preble,    Interpreter    of 


Zuni  Indian  Legents,  Songs  and  Dances, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Harry  A.  Wembridge,  Cornish  Tenor 
Soloist,  Berkeley,  California. 

Miss  Jennie  Malaley,  Mr.  Walter  Kynoch 
and  others  of  the  local  committee  made 
delightful  arrangements  for  the  visiting 
teachers.  The  receptions  on  Tuesday  night 
in  Elks  Hotel  was  certainly  enjoyed  by  all. 
Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  in  his  talks  held 
the  audience  to  the  highest  point  of  tension 
by  his  intensive  address  on  Mexico,  and 
on  his  experience  in  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  Henry  Kendall  Bassett  was  a  de- 
lightful surprise  with  his  sympathetic  ren- 
dition of  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Dr.  Schallenberger 
was  at  her  best  in  wit  and  effectiveness. 
Edward  Hyatt  gave  a  piquant  talk  on  "A 
Day  at  the  Office."  G.  F.  James  spoke  on 
phycology  moral  education,  and  gave  some 
new  mental  angles  to  these  hackneyed  sub- 
jects. There  were  many  good  addresses  by 
local  speakers  in  the  various  departments. 
The  banquet  of  the  schoolmasters  at  the 
M.  E.  Church  was  .of.  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. S.  M.  Chaney  presided.  The  speak- 
ers were  E.  P.  Cubberley,  A.  J.  Water- 
house,  H.  K.  Bassett,  Editor  Dunn,  Ed. 
Locher,  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Harr  Wagner, 
J.  D.  Sweeney,  S.  P.  Robbins,  Allison  Ware 
and  others. 

Sacramento  was  chosen  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting.  S.  P.  Robbins  of  Chico  was 
elected  president,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil 
of  Sacramento  was  elected  secretary,  and 
J.  D.  Sweeney  treasurer. 

Jennie  Malaley,  the  efficient  County 
Superintendent  of  Yuba  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  visitors,  and  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 
Ed.  Locher,  the  chairman,  presided  ef- 
ficiently, and  carried  out  a  long  and  very 
difficult  program  without  any  unnecessary 
breaks  or  delays.  The  local  committee  ar- 
ranged to  have  an  excellent  exhibit  of  sup- 
plemental books,  teachers  aids  and  helps, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  various 
houses  were  there  "with  the  goods."  Miss 
E.  M.  Willis,  of  Milton,  Bradley  Co. ;  G.  H. 
Chilcote,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  O.  H.  Baxter, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  F.  A.  Rice,  Ginn  & 
Co. ;  A.  A.  Belford,  Rand,  McNally  Co. ;  J. 
H.  Beers,  MacMillan  Co.,  and  his  brother, 
representing  Educational  Publishing  Co., 
W.  O.  Baker,  Scribner  &  Sons;  W.  G. 
Hartranft,  Silver  Burdette  &  Co. ;  and  Miss 
Miller  representing  the  Metropolitan  Text 
Book   Co. 

Charles  Hughes,  H.  O.  Williams  .and 
Mrs.  O'Neil  of  Sacramento  attended  the 
meeting,  and  Mr,  Hughes  made  an  adroit 
speech  and  captured  the  convention  for  Sac- 
ramento next  year.  Ex-Superintendent 
Heiken  of  Sutter  County  was  one  of  the 
most  interested  members  of  the  convention. 
Ex-Superintendent  Williams,  who  is  get- 
ting rich  as  the  representative  of  the  Max- 
well Motor  Co.,  was  also  a  familiar  face 
around  the  convention  halls  and  hotel  lob- 
bies. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes  of  Oroville,  who  has 
done  such  splendid  work  for  art  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  enthusiastic  social  worker, 
attended   the  various  sessions. 


The  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Berkeley,  California,  has  just  offered,  through  the 
Berkeley  Board  of  Education,  to  pupils  in  the 
Berkeley  public  schools,  three  scholarships  and 
two  summer  session  courses  in  the  school. 

One  regular  course  scholarship  is  offered  an- 
nually to  a  graduate  of  the  Berkeley  High 
school.  Two  scholarships  for  the  Saturday  classes 
are  offered  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth  or 
ninth  grades.  Summer  session  courses  will  be 
given   two   graduates   of  the   High   School. 

The  scohlarships  are  to  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  and  are  open  to  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  winners  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  jury 
representing  the  art  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
and   the   California   School   of  Arts   and   Crafts. 

Pete  Ross,  principal  of  the  Washington  Gram- 
mar School,  San  Diego,  is  a  live  wire.  Two 
years  ago  he  exchanged  teachers  with  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  this  year  he  is  exchanging  with 
Oakland,   and   Great   Falls,   Montana. 

Miss  Alice  Anderson,  the  Free  County  Librar- 
ian of  Trinity  County,  is  co-operating  with 
Superintendent  Schroter  in  visiting  the  schools 
and  getting  the  teachers,  pupils  and  citizens 
interested   in    reading  good   books. 

Superintendent  Mamie  C.  Lang  held  a  conven- 
tion of  school  trustees  at  Red  Bluff  in  October. 
The  new  charter  of  Tehama  County  provides 
for  the  election  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
by   the   school'  trustees   of   the    county. 

WORTH  WHILE   PEOPLE 

By  J.  F.  Gould,  Harper  &  Brothers 
The  collection  of  stories  in  this  fine  book 
are  taken  from  historic  figures  and  of  others 
in  everyday  life,  whose  deeds  have  been 
like  steps  to  something  great.  There  are 
stories  taken  from  Therm  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  stories  are  filled  with  action, 
which  will  inspire  and  instruct  every  boy 
that  reads  them. 

PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR 

By  Fuentes  and  Francois 
"A  minimum  of  rules  and  a  maximum  of 
exercises."  Such  is  the  motto  which  has 
guided  the  authors  in  the  preparation  of 
this  grammar.  The  .reading  selections  are 
simple  and  practical.  The  grammar  con- 
tains all  the  fundamental  rules  that  a 
student  needs  in  order  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand, speak,  and  write  Spanish  correctly. 
(Macmillan  Company;  price  $1.00.) 


Robbins,    President-Elect    of    C.    T. 
Northern  Section 
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TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 


^°^ 


Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of    them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and    Enlarging. 
Fresh  Films  Always  in  Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,    Fountain    Pens, 

Stationery  and   Leather   Goods 
Mail  Orders  Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%    PURE   PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


PHOTOPLAY  THEATRES 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken   Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

THE  PICTURE  PALACE  OF  THE  MISSION 

MISSION   STREET 

Between  20th  and   21st 


NEW  MISSION  THEATRE 

MISSION   STREET  NEAR  22nd 

PRESENTS     PERFECT     PROGRAMS 
FEATURED  FILMS 


SPECIAL  SALE 

All     $30.00       SUITS  $20.00 

Our  $35.00  REDUCED  $25.00 

$40.00  TO       $30.00 

ORDER  YOUR  SUIT  NOW  AND  SAVE 

MONEY 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

2nd  Floor  West  Bank  Bldg.,  830  Market  St. 

Open   Tuesday   and   Saturday   Evenings 

Until   10  P.  M. 

Corner  of   Ellis  San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


Important  New  Books 

FOR  THE  UP-TO-DATE  TEACHER 

Hall-Quest :  SUPERVISED  STUDY $1.25 

Starch  :   EDUCATIONAL   MEASUREMENTS 1.25 

Jessup  &  Coffman:   SUPERVISION   OF  ARITHMETIC. 1.10 

Bigelow  :    SEX-EDUCATION 1.25 

A  Manual  of  Physical  Training  by  Kuenzli  and  Panzer,  $1.25,  containing 
also  preparatory  military  instruction  for  schools  which  have  adopted 
military  training. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  the  price  noted  above. 

The  Macmillan  Company 


571  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western  Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 

They  soften  bright  sunlight,  yet  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  light. 

They   also   supply   perfect   ventilation. 

Write  for  Illustrated   Booklet. 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 

2702  LONG  BEACH  AVENUE, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


School  Trustees 

When    you    are    ready    to    refurnish    your   school,    write    for    our   catalogues    and 
prices. 

If  you  buy  any  of  the  following,  you  get  the  BEST — 

Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjustable  Chairs 
Cornell  Black — Green  Board 
Stafford  Adjustable  and  Automatic   Desks 
Peabody  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs 

We  are  also  headquarters  for — 

School   Stationery,  Sanitary  Supplies,  School  and  Library  Books 
and  Blackboard  Material  of  every   kind. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON    ESTERLY  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway   1919;    Home   A-1840.  Kearny  5959 


Special  Christmas 

Columbia 
Records 


Your 

Chri&mas  Program 

Have  you  thought  out  a  Christmas  Program  that  would 
make  the   greatest  appeal  to  your  pupils? 

Isn't    a    Columbia    Grafonola    and    Columbia    Christmas 
Records  the  answer? 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  CHRISTMAS  CHIMES 

CHRISTMAS  HYMNS  CHRISTMAS  STORIES 


No.  85 
ASSEMBLY 
"LEADER" 
PRICE  $85 

Without  Individual 
Record  Racks  and 
Ejector    $75. 


Choice  Christmas  Records 


VOCAL 

A   1076       Star  of  the   East.      (Kennedy.')    Roma   Devonnei 
10    in.  75c       contralto,    with     M  ixed     Quartette. 

Medley  of  Christmas  Carols.  Agnes  Kimball, 
Nevada  Van  eler  Veer,  Reed  Miller  and 
Frank  Croxton.  Mixed  Quartette,  Unac- 
companied. 

A    1859       Oh,    Come   All    Ye    Faithful.      (Adeste    Fi- 
10   in.   75c       deles)      Columbia     Mixed     Quartette.     In 
English. 
Silent    Night,    Hallowed    Night.    (Old    Ger- 
man Folk-song.)   Columbia  Mixed  Chorus. 

A   5424       Nazareth.       (Gounod.)     Frank     Croxton, 
12   in.  $1.25      bass,     and     Columbia     Mixed     Chorus. 
Messiah.      (Handel.)      And   the   glory   of 
the   Lord.    Columbia   Oratorio    Chorus. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


107S 
in.  65c 


A   1416 
10  in.   65c 


A   1844 
HI    in.    65c 


Adeste  Fidelis.  (Christmas  Hymn.)  Chimes, 
Thomas  Smith.  Organ  accompaniment  by 
Charles    A.    Prince. 

On  a  Christmas   Morning.   Descriptive.   (Cur- 
rie.)     Prince's    Orchestra. 

Around   the   Christmas   Tree.    (Prince.)    De- 
scriptive    record.      Prince's     Orchestra, 
with    Mixed    Quartette. 

Christmas    Joy.       (Wagner.)    Violin,   flute 
harp    trio.    Geo.    Stehl,   Marshall    Luf- 
sky,    Charles    Schuetze. 

Christmas    Morning    with    the    Kiddies. 
(  I  lager.)    Descriptive.    Prince's  Or- 
chestra. 

Toy    Shop    Symphony.    (Hager.)    De- 
scriptive.   Prince's    Orchestra. 


TALKING   RECORD 

A   1605        Visit   from    St.    Nicholas.    (Moore.)    Recitation    by      Harry      E.      Humphrey. 
10  in.   65c     The   Raggedy   Man.    (James   Whitcomb    Riley.)   Recitation    by    Harry    E.    Humphrey. 

Write  us  for  complete  list  of  Columbia  Christmas    Records.      Your    local    dealer    will 
have    them    or    get    them    if    you  send   your  order  in   early   enough. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT 

Woolworth  Building  New  York 


A. 
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MEETINGS    - 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.  _T.    Du  Four,    Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,    Chico,    Cal.  ;    Mrs.    Minnie    O'Neil,    Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President ;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers*  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los     Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President ;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C."  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be  brief   and    interesting.) 


Hear  News  Away  From  Home 

An  Oklahoma  paper  tells  about  a  won- 
derful peripatetic  school  in  a  box  car  that 
goes  from  place  to  place  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Southern  California. 
The  children  are  from  the  families  of  the 
workmen  on  the  railroad,  and  they  have  no- 
where else  to  go  to  school.  When  the 
gangs  move,  the  school  goes  along".  The 
enterprise  was  originally  shown  in  the 
Examiner. 

This  is  a  fine  idea.  Where  the  railway 
lines  cross  the  wide  deserts  of  Southern 
California  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
miles  without  school  houses.  The  long, 
sandy  stretches  of  the  Colorado  and  Mojave 
deserts  have  stations  here  and  there,  and 
at  every  station  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
family  or  two  entirely  destitute  of  school 
privileges.  The  construction  gangs  and  the 
section  gang's  and  the  bridge  workers  and 
the  station  builders  usually  have  a  few 
families  with  them,  and  these  children  rare- 
ly have  a  chance  to  attend  school.  A  box 
car  or  an  old  passenger  coach  can  be  fitted 
up  into  an  excellent  school  house,  with 
desks,  blackboards,  and  everything  else 
necessary.  Somewhere  in  the  vast  territory 
covered  by  a  trans-continental  railroad 
there  is  always  a  place  needing  a  school — 
in  one  day  the  railroad  can  deliver  at  the 
point  of  need  a  school  house,  teacher  and 
all,  full  fledged  and  ready  to  open  in  the 
morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
'  Unfair  to  the  railroad?  Not  at  all.  Saves 
money  for  it.  If  the  place  that  has  the 
group  of  children  temporarily  would  vote  a 
tax  for  a  school,  the  road  would  pay  the 
whole  thing  anyhow,  for  the  only  property 
to  tax  would  be  railroad  property — build- 
.  ings,  right-of-way,  rolling  stock.  A  second- 
hand box  car,  removable  at  will,  is  the 
cheapest  and  the  best  way  that  the  thing 
can  possible  be  managed.  'Tis  a  bright 
idea.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Railroad,  and  develop 
it.      How    can    we    help   you  ? 


Worthy  Organization 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  at  105  E. 
22d  Street,  New  York  City.  He  will  send 
free  upon  request  a  carefully  prepared 
pamphlet  showing  that  more  education 
pays;  linking  the  child  labor  problem  with 
modern  industrial  processes  for  the  History 
Class ;  with  its  waste  of  human  resources 
for  the  Physiology  Class ;  with  social  and 
political  responsibility  for  the  Civics  Class ; 
with  its  relation  to  the  products  of  each 
state  for  the  Geography  Class. 

The  Census  reports  one  and  three-quar- 
ters million  children  employed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  National  Committee  above 
referred  to  is  seeking  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. It  asks  the  schools  of  the  nation  to 
observe  January  29th  as  Child  Labor  Day. 
Keep   Your   Equilibrium 

Nowadays  teachers  are  urg'ed  at  every 
turn  to  undertake  so  many  outside  activities 
and  to  embark  with  their  schools  in  such  a 
multitude  of  worthy  enterprises  foreign  to 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  school  that  we 
unconsciously  get  this  notion :  the  class 
room  teaching  is  only  a  minor  detail  of  our 
work. 

Don't  be  deceived  or  overbalanced  by  the 
clamor.  The  body  politic  employs  the 
teacher  and  pays  her  to  teach.  .Teach 
school,  good  friend,  first  of  all,  and  teach 
your  best — then  do  the  other  things  after- 
ward  as   time   and   strength   allow. 

Thus  we  must  join  in  parades  and  cele- 
brations for  the  glory  of  the  town  ;  we  must 
organize  great  collection  agencies  whereby 
every  child  gives  a  dime  or  a  penny  or  a 
potato  for  a  battleship  or  a  needy  nation  or 
a  Christmas  dinner  for  the  poor ;  we  must 
prepare  a  program  for  so  many  "Days" 
that  no  day  would  be  left  at. all  for  the 
three  R's  :  we  must  show  interest  and  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  with  every  idea  and 
every  cult  that  sways  public  opinion  from 
day  to  day. 

I  must  confess  that  many  of  those  who 
do  our  best  and  solidest  teaching  do  find 
time  and  energy  for  many  of  these  outside 
activities,  but  yet,  take  warning :  Don't  let 
the  clamor  overbalance  you  or  lose  your 
equilibrium.  Your  real  function  in  the 
scheme  of  life  is  to  teach  school. 
Selah!!! 

A  recent  number  of  the  Moderator-Topics 
contains  the  following  gem  of  purest  com- 
mon sense  serene : 

"Many  critics  of  rural  schools  base  their 
bitter  and  unwarranted  condemnation  on 
conditions  that  maintained  years  ago.  To 
be  sure,  there's  room  for  improvement  now, 
but  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  country 
schools  indulg~ed  in  by  some  eminent  and 
self-styled  authorities  on  matters  educa- 
tional are  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  they 
are  positively  libelous,  and  bring  discredit 
on  critics  generally,  and  thus  do  far  more 
harm  than  good  to  healthy  educational 
growth." 
Difficult  Point 

One  of  the  delicate  points  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Law 
is   the   admission   of   "Come   Backs"   to   the 


Retirement  Salary  Fund  Record.  This  is 
not  settled  by  law,  but  by  rule  of  the 
Board. 

A  "Come  Back"  is  an  old  teacher  who 
has  been  out  of  the  profession  for  many 
years  and  who  seeks  to  return  to  the  pro- 
fession for  the  briefest  possible  period  be- 
fore retirement. 

The  Board  expects  the  return  to  be  a 
bona  fide  return  to  the  profession,  and  not 
a  mere  subterfuge  for  obtaining  the  retire- 
ment salary.  The  rule  at  present  requires 
a  year  of  regular  teaching,  five  days  a  week, 
and  at  least  four  hours  per  day,  for  all  the 
days  in  the  year  that  the  district  maintains 
school. 

Here  is  the  question  that  now  confronts 
the  Board:  Isn't  this  rule  too  easy? 
Haven't  the  worthy  cases  by  this  time 
been  disposed  of?  Shouldn't  the  require- 
ment be  raised  to  three  or  four  or  five  years' 
teaching  to  show  a  bona  fide  return  to  the 
teaching  profession  ? 

The  reply  of  the  generous-hearted  soul 
is  "No,  indeeed.  These  old  teachers  de- 
serve more  of  the  state  than  it  can  give. 
They  are  all  worthy.  Give  them  this  little 
stipend  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

But  the  practical-minded  say,  "Justice  be- 
fore charity.  This  enterprise  was  not  plan- 
ned for  charity  and  sympathy ;  it  was  for 
the  working  teachers  of  California,  who  are 
contributing  to  the  fund,  in  the  faith  and 
belief  that  it  will  be  preserved  for  their 
use  at  the  end  of  their  periods.  If  you  scat- 
ter it  generously  now,  who  will  answer  for 
it  by  and  by  when  it  is  gone?  Why  should 
you  easily  let  in  those  who  are  not  really 
included  by  the  law?  Stiffen  up  your 
rules  I" 

Which  shall  it  be? 
Massachusetts  Pension  System 

The  sober  and  conservative  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  said  by  the  insurance  experts 
to  have  the  safest,  sanest,  and  most  prac- 
tical pension  system  extant,  rock-ribbed  and 
guaranteed  to  last. 

The  Massachusetts  teacher  cannot  retire 
before  the  age  of  60  years,  and  there  is  no 
disability  provision  at  all.  She  is  compelled 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  70.  The  yearly  pay- 
ments are  very  large  as  compared  to  ours, 
being  about  5%  of  the  salary.  Thus,  one 
whose  salary  was  $60  a  month  would  pay 
$3  a  month  to  the  pension  fund,  and  one 
whose  salary  is  $100  a  month  would  pay 
$5  a  month,  instead  of  $1. 

When  one  retires,  his  total  payments, 
with  interest,  are  used  to  purchase  an  an- 
nuity from,  the  reg'ular  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  then  the  state  by  an  appropria- 
tion grants  a  further  annuity  of  the  same 
amount.  The  largest  pension  that  has  been 
granted  is  $750,  and  the  smallest  $300. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  withdraw  at  any 
time,  his  contributions,  with  interest,  are 
returned  to  him  in  four  annual  installments. 
In  case  one  dies,  his  contributions  are  re- 
funded to  his  executor. 
Trip  to  Amador 

The. teachers'  institute  at  Jackson,  Ama- 
dor County,  was  at  the  end  of  a  journey 
in  November.     Amador  has  77  teachers  all 
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told,  and  their  institute  continued  for  three 
days.  Jackson  is  in  the  foothills,  in  the 
mining  belt,  with  some  of  the  deepest  gold 
mines  in  the  world  surrounding  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  gateways  to  the  High  Sierras, 
One  of  its  roads  goes  to  Silver  Lake  and 
on  over  to  Woodford,  where  it  branches 
to  Take  Tahoe  to  the  left  or  the  plains  of 
Nevada  on  the  right.  Another  leads  to 
.Murphy's  Caves.  Angels  Camp,  and  the 
Big   Trees  of   Calaveras. 

'The  fackson  mines  have  drawn  in  a 
foreign  population — Italians,  Cornishmen. 
and  Austriaus  chiefly,  though  many  other 
nationalities  are  represented.  These 
foreigners  are  not  newly  come — most  of 
them,  perhaps,  are  horn  here,  and  it  is 
only  their  names  that  look  foreign. 

Anthony  Caminnetti  was  long  the  Sena- 
tor from  this  county  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed   Commissioner   of   Immigration    by 


President  Wilson.  Among  the  teachers  are 
Mary  Botto,  Emily  Matti,  Alma  Voltolini, 
Carrie  Badaracco — typical  American  teach- 
ers in  every  particular  but  their  names — 
and  their  names  are  likely  to  change  at  any 
time  ! 
A  Light  on  a  Hill 

The  county  superintendent  who  ran  the 
institute  was  Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh,  and 
she  did  it  in  a  most  kindly,  efficient  and 
genial  way.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Jackson  High  School, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  school  buildings 
in  all  California.  It  is  really  an  architec- 
tural gem,  costing  $40,000,  and  perched 
high  above  the  roadway  leading  into  the 
town,  on  a  swelling  hill.  The  school  board 
is  fortunate  in  having  Buenacozzi,  the  jani- 
tor. He  is  an  intelligent  Italian,  carpenter, 
plumber,  landscape  gardener,  and  caretaker 
all  in  one.    He  receives  $90  per  month,  and 


he  works  all  the  time.  The  beautiful  wide 
lawns  that  cover  the  hillsides,  the  rich  beds 
of  asters  and  roses  that  bloom  on  the  ter- 
races, are  of  his  creation.  He  washes  and 
scrubs  and  mends  and  sweeps  and  polishes 
and  digs  and  plants  and  waters  all  day  and 
all  night  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
too.  i\'o  wonder  'tis  such  a  beautiful  white 
palace  that  crowns  the  hill. 

This  striking  and  beautiful  school  plant 
is  a  monument  to  County  Superintendent 
W.  H.  Greenhalgh,  whose  devotion  and 
hard  work  called  it  into  being.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  and 
by  the  school  people  of  the  state.  Upon 
his  death,  Mrs.  Greenhalgh  was  appointed 
to  his  place,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  note 
how  well  she  carried  the  burden  and  how 
she  had  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  county. 
Long  may  she  continue ! 


Some  New 
Books 

The  Writer's  Library  consists  of  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  it  is  a 
most  valued  collection  of  practical  books 
upon  every  phase  of  the  writer's  art.  From 
time  to  time  reviews  of  the  different  pub- 
lications have  appeared  in  this  column,  and 
now  that  three  more  of  the  Writer's  Library 
have  come  to  my  desk,  1  find  myself  re- 
peating with  stronger  emphasis  than  be- 
fore the  wish  that  these  publications  could 
be  in  every  school  library  and  on  the  desk 
of  every  English  teacher  in  our  public 
schools.  For  these  books  are  clear,  prac- 
tical, and  decidedly  up-to-date.  They  do 
not  deal  merely  with  the  theater  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  but  with  the  stage  and  the 
moving  pictures  of  our  own  time.  These 
books  are  equally  valuable  to  the  veteran 
writer,  the  literary  tyro,  the  school  teacher, 
and  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  just  beginning 
t"  -re  that  out  of  the  task  of  "writing 
compositions"  he  may  emerge  into  the  ranks 
of  the  immortals. 

Let  us  consider  these  volumes  separately. 

"Writing  for  Vaudeville,"-  by  Brett  Page, 
is  the  first  volume  on  the  subject  that  has 
appeared  in  print.  The  author  modestly 
says  that  he  spent  months  harvesting  the 
knowledge  of  others  to  add  to  his  own  ex- 
perience, while  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  the 
editor  of  all  the  books  issued  by  the  Home 
Correspondence  School,  declares  that  "Mr. 
Page  has  blazed  a  new  trail  in  book  land 
and  produced  a  book  quite  unexcelled 
among  manuals  of  instruction  for  authority, 
full  statement,  analysis  of  the  sort  that 
helps  the  reader  to  grasp  the  essentials  at 
once,  with  sympathetic  helpfulness  through- 
out." To  enumerate  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  would  be  to  copy  the 
entire  table  pf  contents,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  "ti  the  subject  is  to  advise  any  student 
of  literature  to  l.uv  the  hook,  and  read  it 
for  himself. 

"Writing  for  the  Magazines,"  bj  J.  Berg 
Esenwein,  will  appeal  to  a  very  large  class 
who  are  eager  to  enter  the  lists  of  the  pro- 
fessional  writers,  who  are  popularl]  sup- 
posed to  make  mi  much  by  "writing  for 
the  magazines."  In  this  volume  may  he 
found  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  ma- 
terial   that    editors    are    constantly    buying, 
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also  the  favorite  lengths  of  magazine  ma- 
terial, and  the  themes  most  in  vogue. 

The  large  number  and  wide  variety  of 
questions  and  exercises  apponded  to  most 
of  the  chapters  are  so  arranged  that  either 
a  student  writer  who  is  working'  alone,  or 
a  teacher  who  is  directing  a  class  may  find 
it  easy  to  select  questions  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs. 

This  book  shows  how  to  get  into  the 
magazines  in  an  easy  way,  if  one  will  only 
follow   instructions. 

Those  who  feel  called  to  write  popular 
songs  would  do  well  to  read  the  latest  of 
the  Writer's  Library  list,  which  is  "Writ- 
ing the  Popular  Song,"  by  E.  M.  Wicks. 
The  author's  foreword  is  practically  a  his- 
tory of  the  popular  song  as  it  developed 
from  the  days  of  negro  ministrelsy  to  the 
present  time.  The  various  chapters  are  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  and  full  of 
help  to  the  one  who  wishes  to  write  a 
popular  song.  How  one  wishes  that  he 
could  steal  from  his  regular  bread-and-but- 
ter-earning avocations  just  time  enough  to 
follow  some  of  these  fascinating  and  money- 
making  suggestions ! 
The  Wentworth  and 
Smith  Arithmetics 

For  teachers  eager  to  find  clear  and 
up-to-date  presentations  of  the  grammar 
school  arithmetic  course,  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  satisfactory  than  the  "Essen- 
tials of  Arithmetic,"  in  two  books,  by  Went- 
worth and  Smith,  and  published  by  Ginn 
and  Co.  The  text  is  confined  to  the  vital 
arithmetic  of  today,  with  a  thorough  pre- 
sentation of  principles  and  an  abundance  of 
good  problems.  The  dominant  note  is  the 
development  of  power.  In  general  the  work 
for  the  Seventh  Grade  is  a  thorough  study 
of  percentage  and  its  applications,  Grade 
Eight  considers  artihmetic  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  pupil's  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial, civic  and  industrial  world  which 
he  is  about  to  enter. 

The    teacher    who    sympathizes    with    the 
modern   trend  in  education  will  find  in  this 
series  all  of  arithmetic  that  the  pupil  must 
thoroughly  know. 
An  Outline 
To  Fix  Facts 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  Shake- 
speare's Julius  Caesar,  designed  to  give  a 
framework  on  which  to  place  the  different 


facts.    Kotice  the  constant  use  of  the  Dulis- 
tantive  instead  of  the  pronoun.    This  usage 
may  not  be  literary,  but  it  fixes  the  facts. 
Julius   Caesar. 

Rome  had  conquered  the  world. 

Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  great 
Roman  generals.  Once  great  friends,  later 
Caesar  and  Pompey  fought  against  each 
other. 

Caesar  finally  became  the  chief  man  in 
Rome. 

Many  other  Romans  were  jealous  of 
Julius  Caesar's  growing  power,  and  plot- 
ted  to   overthrow   Caesar. 

Shakespeare's  play  of  Julius  Caesar  opens 
on  a  street  in  Rome,  on  the  day  of  a 
great  festival.  Crowds  are  in  the  street 
to  see  the  procession  pass  with  Caesar. 

Crowds  of  working  men  in  the  streets  are 
dispersed  by  Marullus  and  Flavius,  Roman 
tribunes. 

Caesar  and  his  train  enter  on  their  way 
to  the  games.  A  voice  in  the  crowd  cries, 
"Caesar,  beware  the  Ides  of  March." 

Caesar,  unafraid,  proceeds. 

Brutus  and  Cassius   remain  to  talk. 

Brutus,  a  noble  Roman,  does  not  like 
the  way  things  are  going  in  Rome,  but 
Brutus   loves   his    country. 

Cassius,  another  Roman,  envious  of 
Caesar,  tires  to  make  Brutus  turn  against 
Caesar. 

Cassius  loves  only  himself,  but  makes  a 
great  talk  about  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  old  Roman  ideals. 

That  night,  a  great  electrical  storm  rages 
in  Rome,  and  Cassius  meets  other  dissatis- 
fied Romans,  who  plot  with  Cassius  to 
remove  Caesar. 

Cassius  and  the  other  conspirators  greatly 
desire  to  have  Brutus  join  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  because  Brutus,  with  his 
high  standing  in  Rome,  would  add  weight 
to  the  movement  against  Caesar. 

Cassius  sends  a  conspirator  to  throw  a 
paper,  an  anonymous  letter,  in  Brutus's 
window. 

Brutus  finds  the  letter,  which  is  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  Brutus  against  Caesar,  his 
friend.  Brutus  ponders  over  the  words 
of  the  letter. 

The  conspirators,  with  Cassius,  make  a 
midnight  call  on  Brutus,  who  is  at  last  won 
over  to  jdjn  those  who  plot  against  Caesar. 

Portia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  is  very  much 
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,  troubled  by  the  strange  actions  of  Brutus, 
and  begs  Brutus  to  tell  her,  Portia,  his 
[wife,  what  is  the  matter;  but  Brutus  does 
not  confide  in  Portia. 

When  the  fateful  day,  the  Ides  of  March, 
arrives,  Caesar,  who  has  spent  a  bad  night, 
and  consulted  the  augurs  as  to  his  fortune, 
is  besought  by  Calpurnia,  his  wife,  not  to 
leave  the  house.  Calpurnia  is  afraid  that 
Caesar  will  be  assassinated. 

Caesar  is  almost  persuaded  by  Calpurnia, 
his  wife,  not  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  but  the 
conspirators  enter,  and  Caesar  g'oes  out 
with  those  who  have  planned  to  kill  him, 
Caesar,  "the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world." 

On  the  way  to  the  Capitol,  Caesar  is  met 
by  the  conspirators,  who  go  up  to  Caesar, 
and  one  of  them,  Metellus  Cimber,  asks 
Caesar  to  pardon  his  brother,  Publius 
Cimber,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome. 

Caesar  refuses  the  petition,  whereupon 
the  conspirators  attack  Caesar,  who,  seeing 
Brutus,  cries,  "And  thou,  too,  Brutus !" 
Caesar,  covering  his  face,  falls  pierced  by 
wounds  at  the  feet  of  Pompey's  statue. 

The  conspirators  rejoice,  and  boast  of 
what  a  great  deed  they  have  done  for 
Rome  and  for  the  world  in  killing  Caesar. 

While  the  conspirators  are  gloating  over 
(the  death  of  Caesar,  a  servant  from  Marc 
Antony  enters  with  a  message. 

■Marc  Antony  has  asked  the  reason  for 
the  death  of  Caesar. 

Brutus  sends  for  Antony  to  come  to 
them,  the  group  of  conspirators,  assassins 
of  Caesar,  and  promises  to  satisfy  Antony 
that  the  death  of  Caesar  was  right. 

Antony  asks  permission  to  speak  at 
Caesar's  funeral  at  the  market  place.  Brutus 
gives  Antony  permission  to  speak  at 
Ehe  funeral  of  Caesar,  altho'  the  other  con- 
spirators do  not  want  Brutus  to  allow  An- 
tony a  chance  to  speak  over  Caesar. 

The  conspirators  are  mean,  jealous  crea- 
tures, who  fear  Antony.  But  Brutus  is  a 
noble  Roman,  who  thought  that  he  acted 
lora  patriotic  motives  when  he  helped  to 
kill  Caesar. 

But  Brutus  gives  Antony  permission  to 
speak  at  Caesar's  funeral. 

Brutus  speaks  first  at  Caesar's  funeral. 

The  speech  of  Brutus  at  Caesar's  fune- 
ral is  all  about  himself,  and  why  he, 
Brutus,  helped  to  kill   Caesar. 

After  Brutus  has  gone,  Marc  Antony 
steps  up  into  the  same  pulpit  and  speaks  to 
Hie  crowd  of  Roman  citizens  who  throng 
the  bier  of  Caesar. 

Antony  says :  "I  come  to  bury  Caesar, 
got  to  praise  him,"  etc. 

Antony's  speech  is  a  masterpiece  of 
oratory,  full  of  irony,  and  while  pretending 
to  praise  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators, 
calling'  them  honorable  men,  Antony  en- 
rages  the   mob   against   the   conspirators. 

Antony  proves  that  Caesar  was  not  am- 
bitious as  Brutus  had  said.  Antony  stirs 
ip  the  mob  by  telling  these  Romans  that 
Caesar  had  left  his  wealth  to  them — the 
Roman  populace. 

The  mob,  enraged  by  Antony's  words 
about  Caesar  and  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
go  shouting  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
that  they  will  kill  the  conspirators.  Antony 
is  pleased  at  the  storm  he  has  raised,  and 
gpes  to  meet  other  Romans  opposed  to  the 
conspirators. 

j  Antony,  Octavuis,  Lepidus,  three  Roman 
generals,  meet,  and  divide  the  Roman  world 
imong'  them,  condemning  those  other 
Romans  that  they  do  not  like,  to  a  traitor's 
death. 
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The  armies  of  the  conspirators  and  of 
Antony  later  engage  in  war. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  their  armies, 
are  in  camp  near  Sardis.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius quarrel  fiercely  with  words,  but  be- 
come friends  after  they  have  said  many 
bitter  things  to   each   other. 

Octavuis  and  Antony,  with  armies,  march 
to   meet   Brutus   Cassius. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  Brutus  tries 
to  rest  his  mind  by  reading  in  his  tent, 
when  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appears  to 
Brutus  and  tells  Brutus  that  they  will  meet 
upon  the  field  of  Phillipi. 

Octavuis  and  Antony  challenge  Brutus 
and  taunt  the  chief  conspirators  with  hav- 
ing caused  the  death  of  Caesar. 

On  the  plains  of  Philippi  the  battle  takes 
plaec  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  one 
side  opposed  to  Octavuis  and  Antony  on  the 
other. 

The  conspirators  are  defeated. 

Cassius  induces  his  own  servant  to  stab 
him,  while  Brutus  falls  upon  his  own  sword 
and  dies. 

"O,  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet !" 

It  is  not  only  after  periods  of  recklessness 
or  infatuation  that  a  man  comes  to  himself. 
He  comes  to  himself  after  experiences  of 
which  he  alone  may  be  aware:  when  he 
has  left  off  being  wholly  pre-occupied  with 
his  own  powers  and  interests  and  with 
every  petty  plan  that  centers  in  himself; 
when  he  has  cleared  his  eyes  to  see  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  his  own  true  place  and 
function  in  it. 
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lish   students   for   college    entrance    requirements. 
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Alfred   E.   Stearns 

Discusses 
Modern  Fallacies  on  Education 

Students  of  education  will  do  well  to 
read  an  article  entitled  "Some  Fallacies  in 
the  Modern  Educational  Scheme,"  by  Alfred 
E.  Stearns,  in  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  Stearns  takes  sharp  issue  with  Dr. 
Eliot  and  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  in  some  of 
their  modern  educational  theories.  He  uses 
vigorous  language  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  his  plea  for  what  he  holds  to  be 
the  fundamentals  in  education.'  The  dis- 
cussion is  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
by    all    progressive    school    men. 

Principal's  Opportunities 

For 
Constructive   Supervision 

There  has  been  considerable  loose 
philosophy  going  the  rounds  recently  in 
educational  circles  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  grammar  school  principal.  It 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  principal 
should  leave  the  room  teacher  absolutely 
alone  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  as 
best  she  might,  on  the  assumption  that  a 
policy  of  closer  supervision  would  limit  the 
teacher's  freedom  and  thus  prove  a  detri- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  they  serve. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  weak  in  two  funda- 
mental aspects.  First,  that  close  super- 
vision limits  a  teacher's  freedom,  and  sec- 
ond, it  limits  the  principal's  functions,  and. 
thus  curtails  the  service  he  should  render. 
to  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Permission  to  do  a.s  one  likes  with  a 
group  of  children  under  the  guise  of  teach- 
ing doesn't  constitute  freedom  in  a  truly 
educational  sense.  But  to  adapt  one's  self 
to  the  philosophy  of  an  institution  which  is 
largely  determined  by  the  character  and 
.ability  of  the  principal,  to  find  one's  self 
working  on  fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
cation, to  feel  an  intelligent  co-operation 
with  the  principal  in  which  ideas  are  ex- 
changed, methods  and  materials  are  dis- 
cussed, progress  and  deficiencies  noted, 
to  [eel  a  correlation  of  the  work  with  the 
different  teachers  of  the  same  school,  and 
the    supervisors    of  -  special    subjects,    to    be 

able  t"  express  ones'  self  freely  to  the  prin- 
cipal himself  or  to  the  teachers  assembled 
on  any  of  the  above  elements:  that  con- 
stitutes freedom,  and  it  is  that  sort  of  free- 
dom and  co-operation  which  it  is  the 
supreme  function  of  the  principal  to  guar- 
antee. Freedom  involves  co-operation,  cor- 
relation and  participation  in  group  con- 
sciousness; for  self-realization  does  not 
come  from  isolation  and  the  permission  to 
follow  particular  individual  tendencies. 

Furthermore,  the  progressive  teacher 
never  feels  that  she  has  obtained  perfec- 
tion in  her  methods  of  dealing  with  chil- 
dren and  subject  material,  Every  day 
brings  new  problems,  and  everj  new  group 
of  children  demands  a  reshaping  of  meth- 


ods and  materials,  and  it  is  her  privilege  to 
feel  that  in  the  principal  she  has  a  coun- 
sellor whose  education  and  experience  en- 
ables him  to  be  of  vital  service  to  her. 

This  questionable  philosophy  has  a  tend- 
ency to  drive  the  principal  back  into  his 
office  and  make  of  him  a  mere  clerk.  He 
is  expected  to  spend  his  time  making  out 
reports,  handling  special  cases  of  discipline, 
looking  after  the  technique  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  things  must  be  done  to  be 
sure,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to 
see  that  they  are  done.  At  the  same  time, 
the  salary  he  draws  as  compared  to  the 
room  teacher  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  able  to  perform  these  multi- 
functions,  or  else  why  the  discrimination  in 
salary?  If  a  principal  hasn't  the  education, 
the  right  sort  of  experience,  the  progressive 
attitude  toward  present  educational  prob- 
lems, the  educational  scope  to  supervise  in 
a  constructive  way  all  the  methods  and  ma- 
terials through  all  the  grades  of  his  school, 
is  there  any  valid  reason  why  he  should  re- 
ceive double  the  salary  of  any  of  his  corps 
of  teachers?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  that  question.  In  other  words,  the  posi- 
tion of  principalship  of  a  grammar  school 
if  rightly  interpreted  involves  the  ability 
to  correlate  and  unite  in  an  efifective  way 
all  the  teachers,  children  and  materials  in 
a  given  institution ;  to  be  able  to  supervise 
in  a  constructive  manner  the  work  of  each 
teacher,  and  to  make  that  institution  a 
positive  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  children 
that  come  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 

Supervision  vs.   Inspection 

in 
School  Administration 

The  above  remarks  on  the  functions  of 
school  principals  leads  one  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  supervision  versus 
inspection  in  school  administration.  The 
failure  to  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  functions  in  school  work 
leads  to  some  extremely  queer  inconsis- 
tencies. It  sometimes  happens  that  prin- 
cipals, when  freed  from  office  duties, 
make  it  a  practice  to  go  to  their  several 
rooms,  sit  or  stand  a  few  minutes,  look  at 
the  general  appearance  of  the  room,  hear  a 
small  portion  of  one  recitation,  see  the 
teacher  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  then 
go  back  to  their  office  and  make  a  report 
on  that  teacher's  ability  to  handle  a  room. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  year,  with  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance, and  the  same  general  impression. 
But  is  such  a  procedure  supervision  or  in- 
spection? It  is  distinctly  inspection.  If  a 
principal  is  to  know  what  a  teacher  is 
really  doing  he  should  make  it  a  point  to 
sit  and  observe  a  recitation  clear  through. 
Ask  in  his  own  mind  several  questions  as 
the  recitation  progresses,  viz.:  Has  the 
teacher  made  specific  preparation  for  this 
recitation?  Hid  she  obtain  a  response  from 
all  the  pupils  in  the  class?  Had  she  blocked 
out  a  suitable  portion  of  material  for  the 
day's  work?  Did  she  handle  the  material  in 
a  scientific  way,  or  was  her  method  a  mere 
jumble  of  statements  and  questions?  Had 
the  pupils  made  suitable  preparation,  and 
did  they  show  progress  from  the  last  similar 
observation?  These  and  similar  questions 
should  be  a  basis  for  any  sort  of  judgment 
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upon  a  teacher's  success  or  failure.  And, 
furthermore,  any  such  an  observation 
should  be  followed  by  a  conference,  in 
which  the  principal  and  teacher  feel  ab- 
solutely free  to  express  their  own  opinions 
as  to  the  quality  of  material  used,  the  conn 
dition  of  the  children,  the  efficacy  of  meth- 
ods used,  and  so  forth.  Such  a  process  as 
this  should  be  going  on  all  the  time  in  an" 
efficient  institution.  To  this  should  be 
added  group  conferences,  with  occasional 
actual  recitations  for  group  observation  and 
discussion.  Problems  common  to  arith- 
metic, reading,  special  subjects,  course  of 
study  and  so  forth  should  be  freely  dis- 
cussed with  principal  and  teachers  to 
gether.  Now,  the  part  a  teacher  played 
in  her  own  room,  toward  her  pupils,  to-) 
ward  the  principal's  supervision,  toward 
these  educational  necessities  would  prove  a  1 
fairly  adequate  basis  for  estimating  hetT 
ability  as  a  teacher.  Furthermore,  such  a 
process  would  be  entitled  to  the  dignified 
term  of  supervision.  It  would  breed  con-i 
fidence  and  co-operation  in  the  teaching 
force.  It  would  furnish  a  justifiable  basis, 
to  some  extent,  for  a  discrimination  in 
salary  between  teacher  and  principal,  if 
there  be  such  a  basis.  It  would  constantly 
enlarge  the  principal's  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  result  in  a  better  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  whom  the  schools  exist. 

What  is  true  in  relation  to  the  principal 
as  supervisor  or  inspector,  should  be  true  in 
a  much  larger  sense  with  the  assistant 
superintendents  and  supervisors  of  special 
subjects,  or  else  why  the  greater  discrimin- 
ation in  salaries,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
city's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  ths 
various  individuals  that  go  to  make  up  a 
school  system.  These  worthy  officials,  of 
all  others,  should  be  people  of  vast  educa- 
tion and  unlimited  qualifications,  leaders  in 
educational  thought  and  ideals,  able  to  con- 
structively supervise  all  the  various  elem- 
ents of  a  complex  school  system,  with  a 
vision  that  goes  way  out  and  beyond  that 
of  mere  inspection  into  the  field  of  real 
supervision,  carrying  with  it  an  inspiration 
to  make  teachers  love  the  God-chosen  work 
they  are  called  to  do,  to  correlate  and  har- 
monize all  the  influences  of  the  organization 
entrusted  to  their  care  by  the  citizens  of 
the  community  which  they  serve.  Let's 
away  with  the  function  of  mere  inspection 
and  do  some  real  constructive  supervision, 


"Form  and  Functions  of  American  Govern 
raent,"  by  Thomas  Harrison  Reed,  of  the  UnS 
versify  of  California,  and  more  recently  gov 
ei-nment  expert  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  has  been 
published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  the  -  practical  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Reed,  both  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  Governor  Johnson,  as  student  and  teacher 
of  economics  in  the  University  of  California,  his 
association  with  Dr.  Barrows,  and  helpful  critic- 
isms of  his  other  associates.  Mr.  Reed  has 
probably  in  this  book  given  the  most  complete 
and  definite  and  practical  treatment  on  the  forms 
and  functions  of  our  Government.  The  chapters 
on  the  preservation  of  public  health  and  the  con- 
trol of  public  utilities  and  public  morals  in  edu- 
cation have  all  the  new  and  modern  view  points 
Dr.  Reccl  certainly  has  done  a  work  that  will 
bring  him  permanent  fame  as  a  student  of  eco 
nomics. 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


AN    APPEAL    TO    THE    TEACHERS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

The  Grade  Teachers'  Clubs  of  California,  hav- 
ing been  organized  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  elementary  education  and  believing  the  time 
is  ripe  for  definite  and  vigorous  action  along  cer- 
tain lines,  suggest  the  following  measures  as 
being  the  most  worthy  of  co-operative  effort  at 
the  present  time.  They  believe  these  measures 
are  approved  by  all  persons  truly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  all  teachers  of  the  state  to  unite  in 
working   for   them. 

1.  The  protection  of  our  present  flat  rate 
pension  based  upon  term  of  service  without  any 
reference  to  age. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the 
present  pension  law  before  the  Legislature  for 
amendment.  The  proposed  amendments  would 
establish  an  age  limit  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years, 
raise  the  dues  to  two  dollars  per  month  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  recognize  only  ten 
years  of  experience  in  other  states  and  change 
materially  the  disability  clause.  If  our  pension 
law  does  need  changing  so  soon  (which  is  ques- 
tioned), it  must  be  because  it  was  too  hastily 
written.  Is  any  hurried  patch-work  legislation 
without  sufficient  investigation  likely  to  improve 
it?  One  of  the  framers  of  the  existing  law  who 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  its  operation  says, 
"There  seems  no  need  at  present  of  any  radical 
change." 

2.  More    money   for   elementary   schools. 
Why  should  not  the  elementary  school  receive 

a  more  adequate  appropriation  per  capita?  The 
present  appropriation  often  affords  the  elemen- 
tary pupil  only  seven  or  eight  months  school 
with  inadequate  equipment.  The  majority  of  our 
future  citizens  never  go  beyond  the  elementary 
school. 

3.  A  tenure  law  that  will  be  safe  and  profes- 
sional and  therefor  not  react  unfavorably  on 
the   children. 

The  framing  of  a  proper  tenure  law  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  undertaking  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  field  of  school  legislation.  A 
satisfactory  tenure  law  will  not  encourage  the 
employment  of  inefficient  teachers  or  the  reten- 
tion of  those  physically,  mentally,  professionally 
or  morally  unfit,  nor  will  it  put  unlimited  execu- 
tive power  into  possibly  unfit  hands.  Such  a  law 
cannot  be  evolved  hastily  and  any  suggested  ten- 
ure law  should  receive  approbation  only  after  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  deliberate  scrutiny  of 
all  parties  concerned.  We  want  a  tenure  law 
but  we  want  none  until  we  can  have  a  good  one 
— better  none   than   one  of   a   wrong  kind. 

4.  An  ultimate  maximum  enrollment  of  twen- 
ty-five  or  thirty  in  all  elementary  school   rooms. 

In  classes  of  little  children  where  habits  of 
attention  and  study  are  yet  to  be  formed,  is  it 
not  far  more  necessary  to  have  smaller  enroll- 
ment than  in  classes  of  advanced  students? 
Would  it  not  be  economy  of  money  and — 
what  is  of  far  more  value — of  life,  to  avoid  the 
unnecessary  repeating  of  grades?  Educational 
experts  throughout  the  country  advocate  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  as  the  ideal  number  in 
elementary   classes. 

5.  A  law  for  a  uniform  twelve-month  con- 
tract between  Boards  of  Education  or  Boards 
of  School  Trustee  and  teachers. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Professor  of  Education,  Har- 
vard University,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
elementary  schools,  has  said  that  teaching  will 
never  be  recognized  by  the  outside  world  as  a 
profession  until  all  teachers  are  employed  by 
the   year  instead   of   by   the   month   or   day. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  accomplishment  of  good 
through   co-operation?     Why  not   organize? 

The  teachers  of  California  can  have  any  good 
thing  they  desire  for  the  schools  if  they  will 
unite  in  an  effort  to  secure  it. 

Endorsed    by    Grade    Teachers'     Organization, 
Berkeley;    The    School    Woman's    Club    of    Ala- 
meda;   Los    Angeles    City    Teachers'    Club;    Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs. 
%         *         * 

SUGGESTIONS   ALONG   THE   LINE   OF 

REMEDIAL    LEGISLATION    FOR 

SCHOOLS 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  California  Grammar  School  Prin- 
cipals' Association,  Central  Section,  November 
4th,  1916  (V.  H.  Grimsley,  Tulare,  Chairman; 
J.    E.   Rodman,    Parlier,   Cal.): 

I.  A  better  set  of  text  books.  Books  that 
are  based  on  some  systematic  plan.  Proposed 
text  books  to  be  submitted  to  teachers  through 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  to  be  used  in  the  class  rooms  in  actual  class 
room  recitations  and  drills  for  an  appreciable 
time,  and  to  be  reported  on  favorably  by  the 
teachers  so  handling  the  particular  book  or  books 


before  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  permitted 
to  adopt  them. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  to  have  amongst 
its  members  at  least  four  (4)  persons  who  have 
done  actual  school  work  in  the  public  schools  of 
California.  Three  (3)  of  these  members  shall 
have  done  primary  and  grammar  school  work. 

II.  No  person  to  act  in  a  supervising  capacity 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  without 
having  done  at  least  four  (4)  years  of  actual 
class  room  work  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools   of  the   State   of   California. 

III.  The  law  on  text  books  and  supplying 
pupils  be  so  modified  that  it  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  teacher,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demand  it,  or  the  local  conditions  jus- 
tify it,  that  the  teacher  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  be  empowered  to  have 
the  pupils  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
books  and  supplies  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
present   or  local   demands. 

IV.  To  repeal  the  law  prohibiting  teachers 
from   assigning  home   work. 

V.  To  give  greater  protection  to  teachers  in 
their    tenure   of  position. 

VI.  Make  the  apportionment  for  average  daily 
attendance  twenty-five  ($25.00)  dollars  per  pupil 
per   annum. 

VII.  Whereas  the  principle  of  the  Initiative 
and  the  Referendum  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the   State  of   California, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  California 
Grammar  School  Principal's  Association  of  the 
Central   Section, 

That  we  favor  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, through  its  Council  of  Education  in  all 
matters  affecting  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with   the   public   school   system   of   the   State. 

*  *       * 

CONVENTION   OF  THE  EASTERN   GREGG 
SHORTHAND    ASSOCIATION 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Gregg  Shorthand  Association  was  held  Decem- 
ber 1  ,and  2  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 
City.  At  the  "Get-Acquainted"  reception, 
Thanksgiving  evening,  a  clever  little  Gregg  play, . 
"By  Hooks  and  Crooks,"  was  presented  to  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

The  president's  address,  by  Dr.  John  F.  Forbes, 
principal  of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  on 
"The  Educational  Value  of  Shorthand,"  was  a 
scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  now 
recognized    as    highly    important. 

Mr.  Gregg's  address,  always  an  interesting 
feature,  was  on  the  power  of  shorthand  to 
develop  skill  in  the  use  of  language  and  to  pro- 
mote  the    habit    of    concentration. 

More  than  two  hundred  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Mr.  Freeman  P.  Tay- 
lor, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  first  vice-president,  Mr. 
Arnon  W.  Welch,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  second 
vice-president,  Miss  Sally  Parker,  Richmond, 
Virginia;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ingersoll,    New    York   City. 

*  *       * 

CALIFORNIA     STATE     BOARD     OF 
EDUCATION  ADOPTS  COMMER- 
CIAL READER 

Mr.  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools,   Sacramento,   Cal.,  has  an- 


nounced that  he  has  received  a  favorable 
report  from  the  expert  readers  in  Spanish 
on  MacDonald's  Spanish  Commercial  Read- 
er, published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
New  York,  and  that  this  text  will  appear 
on  the  official  list  of  high  school  text  books 
for  the  State  of  California  for  the  year 
1917. 

"Uncle  Sam's  Outdoor  Magic,"  by  Percy 
Keese  Fitzhugh.  Publishers,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
price   $1.25. 

This  is  a  story  of  "Bobby  Cullen"  with  the 
reclamation  workers.  A  thrilling  story  of  ad- 
venture and  romance  in  the  desert  country  of  the 
great  southwest,  and  a  book  that  every  boy  will 
enjoy   reading. 

BOOKS 

Laws  die,  books  never. — Lytton. 
*       *       * 

Books  are  embalmed  minds. — Bovee. 


Books — lighthouses    built    on 
time. — Whipple. 
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WE  CAN  SUPPLY  EVERY 
BOOK  THAT  YOU  REQUIRE 


H.   S.   Crocker   Co. 

and 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,   205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


The  Zaner  Method  Writing  Manual  144 

is  intended  particularly  for  Teachers  and  Students  in  High  Schools.  It  is  a 
complete  self  instructor  and  guide  to  good  writing  and  scientific  teaching".  It 
contains  a  complete  graded  series  of  copies  with  explicit  instructions  so  that 
he  who  reads  may  write.  Price,  cloth  bound,  50  cents ;  paper  bound,  25  cents, 
postpaid.     Certificate  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work. 

Address — 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Penmanship  Specialists 

Columbus  -  -  Ohio 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


THE   ESSENCE   OF   THE   TASK 

"What  a  beautiful  school  you  have,  Mr. 
Brown!  It  strikes  me  as  being  more  like 
a  private  residence  than  a  school.  You 
ought  to  be  ver)    happy  here." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  replied  Mr.  Drown. 
"And  1  do  count  myself  fortunate  when 
I  stop  Id  look  at  the  conditions  under  which 
I  work.  But  I  am  usually  too  busy  to  take 
notice  of  my  surroundings — the  good  points 
of  architecture,  the  well-kept  lawns,  the 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  charm 
of  setting.  My  attention  is  taken  up  with 
problems  of  class  instruction,  course  of 
Study,  discipline,  athletics,  entertainments, 
visitors,  questionaires,  reports  to  officials — 
county,  stale  and  government, — and  agents 
eager  to  get  rid  of  books,  soaps  and  disin- 
fectants. 

"The  means  of  work,  the  equipment,  is 
helpful.  <  )ne  finds  a  real  delight  in  the  sys- 
tem and  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  ma- 
chine, typified  in  the  care-dispelling  electric 
clocks. 

"But  the  real  heart  of  the  school  is  not 
in  any  perfected — or  nearly  perfected — sys- 
tem of  movement  and  control.  The  school 
is  not  a  machine.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
real  work  here — the  very  gist  and  essence 
of  it — is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  smaller 
and  less  systematized  schools  in  which  I 
formerly  taught.  Here, -as  there,  it  is  the 
personal  equation   that  counts. 

"1  have  to  get  acquainted  with  the  teach- 
ers, to  advise  them  and  stimulate  them.  I 
have  to  know  some  of  the  pupils — if  not  all, 
the  school  is  getting  rather  large  now  for 
the  principal  to  know  every  pupil  by  name 
— so  that  1  can  say  'Good  morning,  Jones,' 
and  'How  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
algebra,  Miss  Young?' 

"1  have  to  smile  encouragement  to  one, 
and  suggest  restraint  to  another.  Tact, 
the  touch  of  mingled  gentleness  and  firm- 
ness, friendliness  and  dignity,  with  a  vision 
that  sees  or  does  not  see  at  discretion,  all 
ill  accordance  with  the  everlasting  and  un- 
changeable principles  of  truth  and  fair-deal- 
ing — that  is  the  real  job  of  each  and  every 
day.  alike  in  a  big  school  and  in  a  small 
one. 

"That  is  the  essence  of  my  work,  as  I  ' 
ee  ii  and  feel  it.  If  I  master  it,  if  I  keep 
myself — and  others  so  far  as  possible — in 
touch  with  the  fundamentals  rather  than  the 
superficial  details,  all  is  well,  the  world  is 
beautiful,  and  this  school, .in  this  particular 
spot,   is   the   best   ever. 

If  i  fall  short  in  this  vital  matter,  that 
defect  can  not  be  remedied  by  any  kind 
of  material  equipment,  either  present  or 
additional,  or  by  any  change  or  refinement 
of  S)  stem. 

"  I  he  outward  visible  attractiveness  of 
i  lie  school  wins  the  approval  of  many. 
I  appreciate  it  fully.  But  1  want  my  ap- 
preciation  anil  yours  to  hit  on  the  right 
point,  the  inward  'motive  power  of  in- 
teracting minds  ami  hearts  loyal  to  Truth 
in    word    and    deed. 

"EvejTJ  tea.  her  should  realize  constantly 
that  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world 
— next  to  the  Eternal  Spirit — that  can  equal 
that  of  an  upright,  down-right,  and  all- 
right  life;  and  that  the  pupils  in  their 
teens  are  at   a   stage   in   their  development 

where  the\  are  keen  to  see  ami  understand, 
and  to  accept  or  t,,  reject  the  leadership 
of     their    professional     teachers.     For    them. 

to,,,  the  outward  --how  i-.  not  enough.  They 
are  not  misled  by  it  to  any  large  de- 
gree. 

"Hence    the    task    of    being    genuine    and 


of  putting  the  emphasis  in  the  teacher's 
work  just  where  it  belongs  is  suited  to 
call  out  the  best  that  is  in  one — if  he  but 
has  the  seeing  mind  and  the  sympathetic 
heart.  And  it  is  the  same  task  all  along 
the  line  from  kindergarten  to  university." 
By  Frederick  Perley  Johnson 


JUST  A  BED  OF  GREEN 

Just  a  bed  of  green  on  the  garden  wall; 
Just  a  bed  of  green,  and  that  was  all 
To  the  passerby,  but  not  to  me, 
For  each  twining  arm  held  a  memory. 
— D.   E.  Smith. 
221  North  street,  San  Jose. 

THOSE   GUARANTEES  FOR   PER- 
MANENT PEACE 
By  Edward  Berwick 

Both  parties  to  the  present  world  war 
claim  they  are  fighting  to  obtain  "Guaran- 
tees  for   Permanent   Peace." 

When  President  Wilson  invites  the 
neutral  nations  to  a  conference  a  first  aid 
would  be  a  precise  definition  of  what 
"guarantees"  are  wanted. 

Solemn  treaties  are  mere  "scraps  of 
paper"  when  either  party  so  lists;  "sitting 
on  bayonets"  over  conquered  territory 
breeds  passion  for  revenge ;  crushing  cash 
indemnities  keep  alive  that  passion. 

These  all  have  been  tried  and  failed ! 

Plas  any  other  method  succeeded?  Yes! 
Succeeded  conspicuously ! 

Just  over  a  century  ago  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  the  laughing  stock  of  contemporary 
diplomats,  closed  the  war  of  1812  to  1814 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
no  word  was  therein  of  any  cash  in- 
demnity, of  any  cession  of  territory,  or  of 
what  the  war  was  about ;  nothing  to 
humiliate  either  party;  nothing  to  leave  a 
sting  to  rankle  and  breed  more  war. 

So  far  good !  President  Monroe  went 
farther.  He  found  the  way  to  make  peace 
permanent. 

On  April  28th,  1818,  he  proclaimed  to 
this  nation  the  signing  of  the  "Rush-Bagot 
arrangement,"  by  which  a  mutual  disarma- 
ment was  effected  on  our  400  mile  northern 
boundary.  No  warships  whatever  were  to 
sail  the  Great  Lakes ;  and,  by  a  further 
"tacit  understanding,"  no  additional  forts 
and  garrisons  to  be  placed  on  the  border. 

What  happened  after  the  diplomats 
laughed?  "He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last !"  The  dove  of  Peace  settled  on  that 
long  line  and  has  barely  ruffled  its  silver 
wings  in  a  century. 

"Where  nobody's  loaded,  nothing  ex- 
plodes !"  And  now  the  whole  borderland 
laughs  in  limitless  peace  and  prosperity  un- 
der the  only  possible  real  guarantee  of  Per- 
manent Peace— DISARMAMENT. 

What  America  can  do  why  not  Europe? 

America!  Dreamer  of  Dreams!  lie 
Destiny's    Leader! 


WHO  AM  I? 
J.  D.  Brennan,  Superintendent  of  the 
estern  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
impany,  is  the  author  of  the  following, 
lich  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are 
iposed  to  English  as  a  utilitary  study: 

Who    Am    I? 
am   more  talked  of  than   anything  else  in 

America ! 
am   the  autocrat  of  commercial  interests! 
control  the  treasuries  of  the  world! 
command  the  bank  clearance! 
am  as  powerful  as  Ajax  ! 
can   stop   commerce  ! 


I   am  supreme  ! 

Rulers,   and  the  common  people  alike 

Take  off  their  hats  to  me! 

My  aristocratic  cousins,  the  luxurious  Pull4 

man   car, 
And     the    steel     coach     who     in     the    past 

snubbed 
Me,   now  crave  my  favors ! 
I   am  merciful ! 
I  can  help  you,  but 
I   lack  energy. 
You  must  supply  that ! 
Left  to  my  own   efforts 
I  am  inert  and  innocuous! 
Energize    me   and   you   increase   your  bank 

account ! 
Stimulate  me  and  the  wheels  of  commerce 
revolve ! 

Who  Am  I? 

I  am  the.  freight  car! 

I   market  your  crops ! 

Load  me  promptly ! 

Unload  me  quickly ! 

Move  me  swiftly ! 

You  will  prosper  !  ! 


GENEROUS  OFFER  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Last  winter  a  book  was  published,  entitled 
"Fairy  Tale  of  the  White  Man,"  which  gave  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  race  from  which 
we,  the  descendants  of  the  white  man,  have 
come.  The  author,  a  member  of  Hayward  Par- 
lor, N.  D.  G.  W.,  who  was  born  in  the  mines  and 
rocked  in  a  gold-rocker  for  a  cradle,  has  always 
yearned  over  the  children,  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  mother  to  her  own  brothers  and  sisters  who 
grew  up  in  the  High  Sierras  with  mountains  for 
their  playground.  She  was  born  May  5,  1853, 
near  Folsom.  and  her  name  was  Ella  Sterling 
Clark,  but  now  she  is  Mrs.  Mighels;  to  the  chill 
dren  of  her  neighborhood  she  is  "Aunt  Ella." 
The  first  children  who  came  to  join  her  library 
in  her  own  house,  away  back  in  1910,  are  now 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  are 
earning  their  way,  seeking  their  fortunes  out  in 
the  great  world,  just  as  have  done  so  many 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  many  fairy  stories 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  first  chil- 
dren were  remarkably  bright  and  clever,  and  they 
helped  her  to  write  this  story  by  the  many  ques- 
tions they  asked  and  the  interest  they  showed  in 
the  subject.  That  is  how  the  story  came  to  be 
written. 

"Where  did  our  people  of  the  white  race  first 
come  from  before  they  got  to  Europe?"  was 
what  started  it  and  what  finished  it.  Old  and 
young  enjoy  reading  this  book  together.  There- 
fore, Mrs.  Mighels  does  not  want  any  county  in 
the  State  left  out  from  having  a  copy  of  this 
book  somewhere  in  some  home,  in  some  family- 
group,  to  remember  her  by.  In  the  list  of 
Parlors  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West, 
published  in  The  Grizzly  Bear  Magazine,  are  the 
counties,  placed  in  alphabetical  order.  Mrs. 
Mighels  announces  that,  for  thirty  cents  in  post- 
age stamps,  just  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  mail- 
ing, she  will  send  to  each  county  in  that  list  a 
copy  of  the  "Fairy  Tale  of  the  White  Man,"  to 
the  address  of  a  girl  or  a  boy  recommended  by 
anv  Parlor.  One  to  a  girl  and  one  to  a  boy,  so 
that  each  county  in  the  State  may  be  counted  in. 
First    come,    first    served. 

The  reason  this  is  being  done,  is  to  convey  an 
idea  of  what  the  white  man  really  is,  when 
faithful  to  his  original  nature.  There  is  a  won- 
derful constructive  power  that  has  been  evolved 
by  the  working  of  the  brain  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Early  Aryans  by  means  of  which  civiliza- 
tion has  reached  its  present  stage  -of  progress. 
Hut  if  the  white  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  original 
nature,  he  loses  that  power  and  sinks  into  bar- 
barism  again. 

When    the    Forty-niners    came    into    California 
they  were  not  content  to  let  things  go,  and  sink 
into    the   ways   of   lawlessness   and   misrule.      No, 
they  remembered  the  homes  they  had  left  behind 
them,   and   sent   for   their   wives   and   families,   or 
returned  for  the  "girl  they  left  behind  them"  and! 
started  a  new  home  in  the  land  of  gold  patterned 
after  one  of  their  own  diildhood  days.     "And  the 
Pioneer     Mother     made"    a     church     around     her,, 
knees,"   and   soon   after   the   churches   with   spires! 
arose   and    the    schools    where   the   children    were 
taught  came  into  being,  because  of  this  construc- 
tive power  of  the  brain  of  the  white  woman  and 
man,    together. 
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This  is  all  told  as  if  in  a  fairy  tale — how  it  all 
first  began — so  that  we  know  Una  Materna  stands 
for  our  own  mother  today,  in  her  interest  and 
concern  for  the  children  of  our  homes.  For  if 
the  mothers  of  today  should  happen  to  be  faith- 
less to  that  trust  reposed  in  them,  everything 
in  our  beautiful  land  would  soon  go  smash,  and 
we  should  have  no  more  country  of  the  white 
man  to  preserve.  It  takes  both  the  father  and 
the  mother,  together,  to  keep  this  National  safe, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  other  lands.  Send 
for  the  book,  and  you  can  read  it  for  yourself. 
Address  Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  1605  Baker  street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES   CITY  TEACHERS' 

CLUB 

II. — Social   Activities 

By  Wilhelmina  Van  de  Goorberg 

The  territory  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  School 
District  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  for 
all  the  members  of  the  club  to  meet  together 
as  frequently  as  they  might  do  in  a  smaller 
place.  It  has  therefore  become  the  custom  to 
hold  one  large  formal  reception  early  in  the 
school  year,  to  which  all  the  teachers  and  of- 
ficials in  the  department-  are  invited.  The  club 
has  usually  this  means  to  welcome  a  new  super- 
intendent, as  was  the  case  in  our  reception  last 
month,  which  was  held  in  honor  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shiels.  The  three  teachers'  organizations  of  the 
city  combined  for  this  function.  The  affair  was 
held  at  the  Ebell  Club  House.  There  were  about 
twelve  hundred  guests.  There  was  music  in  the 
patio,  but  none  within  doors,  where  the  talk  and 


laughter  was  continuous.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Waters,  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Craig,  former 
member,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Dorsey,  assistant  city 
superintendent,  poured  coffee  for  us.  The  re- 
ception line  consisted  of  the  presidents  of  the 
three  teachers'  clubs  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shiels. 
There  was  a  general  sentiment  that  such  gather- 
ings create  a  better  feeling  and  understanding, 
and  that  it  was  wholly  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
strong  organization  among  the  elementary  teach- 
ers that  such  a  large  affair  could  be  so  thor- 
oughly  successful,  so  full  of  life   and   sparkle. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  published  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  This  is  edited  by 
E.  K.  Chambers  of  Oxford,  and  the  American 
edition  is  edited  by  Edith  Rickert.  The  general 
introduction  and  notes  in  this  edition  of  Shake- 
speare are  of  especial  value  to  the  High  School 
student. 

"How  To  Use  Your  Mind,"  a  psychology  of 
study;  published  by  J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

This  book  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  "Note 

Taking,   First  Aids  to  Memory,   How  to   Reason, 

The   Plateau  of  Despond,  and   Bodily   Conditions 

For  Effective  Study."     This  is  not  only  a  helpful 

book  for  students,  but  a  helpful  book  to  teachers 

and   others  who   have   to   awaken   a  new  interest 

in    their    mind    development. 
#        *        * 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested. — Bacon. 


Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  has  purchased  the  Publications  of  the  Whitaker  &  Ray- 
Wiggin    Co. 

We  make  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture,  publishing,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  books  by 
Western  Authors. 

In  selecting  books  for  your  library,  home  or  school  include  books  from  the  following  ex- 
cellent   list: 


LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin  Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction    and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs    of    the    Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs    of    Italy    and    Others 

Volume   Five — Songs     of     the     American     Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic    Plays 

Volume  Seven — The   Building  of  the   City   Beautiful 

Price  Net 

Bear     Edition — each $  1.25 

Joaquin     Miller's    Poems — Collector's     Auto- 
graphed    edition     (six     volumes) 60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin     Miller — flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition     50 

Realizable    Ideals    by    Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story   of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library    edition     1.00 

Knowing    Real    Men      by    David    Starr    Jordan 
The  Practical    Education  "  "  "  . 

The  Saving    of    Time  "         "  " 

The  Woman   and   the    University        "  " 

The  Scholar    in    the    Community        " 
The  Nation's  Need   of   Men  "  " 

The  Panama     Canal    by     Duncan     E, 

Board    binding    

Paper    binding .  . .  . 

A    Political    Primer   for    the    New    Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition     

At  the  Shrine  of  Song  by  Herbert      Bashford 1.25 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song — Collector's      Autographed 

edition      5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bry- 
ant   Hoag    80 

West   Coast   Shells  by  Josiah   Keep    2.00 

TEXT   AND    SUPPLEMENTARY    BOOKS 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and     Nelbert     Murphy — Advanced     Book..        .35 

Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag  (Author  of  Health  Studies) — cloth  bind- 
ing     80 

Geometrical    Drawing,    G.    F.    Scraidt 65 


McKinlay — 


Price  Net 

The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold    W. 

Fairbanks      80 

School    Buildings    by   Walter    H.    Parker,    A.    A.    I. 

A 1.00 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley   and   compiled   by   Alice    Rose 

Power — cloth    binding     1.00 

Board  binding    60 

Paper    binding     35 

Pupils'    Supplementary    edition,    parts    1     &    2       .10 

A    Political   Primer   by   Bessie   Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William   Kent — Supplementary  edition       .50 

Practical    Aids   to    Civics    by    S.    D.    Waterman 60 

The  Story  of  Matka  by  David  Starr  Jordan — Sup- 
plementary   edition    75 

Aids   to    Literature    Series 

Number    One — The    Legend   of    Sleepy    Hollow   and 
Rip    Van    Winkle.      With    Text,    by    J.    W. 
Graham    25 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal   by  J.    W.    Graham    25 

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     ;        .25 

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"   by    Frank    T.    Browne .25 

Number  Five — Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The   Huskers   and  the   Corn   Song    (with  Text) 

by    Arthur    L.    Hamilton 25 

Educational  Helps 

Civil    Government    Simplified    by    J.    J.    Duval 25 

The   Theory   of   Music   by  J.    H.    Eiwood 20 

Sanitary   Survey  for    Schools  by   Dr.    Ernest    Bryant 

Hoag    10 

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant     Hoag — per     1000     post     paid 12.00 

Per     100     post    paid     1.25 

Health     Leaflet     (Number     One) — The    Results     in 

Nose,    Throat    and    Ear    Troubles.    Per    100 80 

Health    Leaflet     (Number    Two) — The     Results    of 

Defective    Eyesight.      Per    100    post    paid 80 

Hart's     History    Aids     3.00 

Send    for    Special    Catalogue. 

IN    PRESS:    Pacific    History   Stories    Retold,   by   Harr   Wagner,   editor   of  Western  Journal   of 

Education;   three  editions;  price,  8,0  cents.,  $1.00  and  $1.25. 
Poems  by  Madge  Morris,  including  Colorado  Desert,  Yucca  Land,  the  New  Liberty  Bell,  Peace 

Conference,  etc.;  three  editions;  price  $1.25,  $1-50  and  $4.00. 

For  further  information   address — ■ 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

770  Mission  Street     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Can  Your  Students 

Write  Correct  and 

Effective  Letters? 

If  they  are  able  to  handle  correspondence 
in  a  strong,  attention-getting  way  their 
value  to  their  employers  will  be  doubled. 

Applied  Business  English 
and  Correspondence 

By  Herbert  A.  Hagar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


presents  all  the  essentials  to  perfect  letter- 
writing  in  a  new  and  interesting  way.  Each 
lesson  is  complete  in  itself,  so  that  students 
can  enter  the  class  at  any  time,  and  the  in- 
formation is  simple  and  condensed.  The 
book  consists  of  four  parts: 

1.  Troublesome  points  in  Grammar  made 
plain. 

2.  Unique  exercises  on  Word  Study,  plan- 
ned to  save  time  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

3.  Rules  of  Punctuation  brought  thorough- 
ly up  to  date. 

4.  Analysis  and  Construction  of  Business 
Letters,  showing  how  to  make  letters 
of  all  kinds  100  per  cent  efficient. 

The  book  has  been  highly  endorsed  not 
only  by  teachers  but  by  business  men.  The 
Butler  Paper  Company  and  other  large  firms 
have  used  extracts  from  it  in  their  house  or- 
gans. 

EXAMINATION  COPY  TO  TEACHERS 
75  Cents 
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THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 
A  new  specialization  lias  been  acquired 
by  the  word  "parent."  School  usage  and 
the  evolution  of  an  auxiliary  school  organ- 
ization have  narrowed  its  meaning"  into  a 
synonym  For  "mother."  The  intention  of 
these  paragraphs  is  not  to  accent  the  fact 
of  paternal  indifference  to  schools.  It  were 
trite  tci  the  point  of  stupidity  to  comment 
cm  the  vague  interest  the  American  father 
invests  in  the  place  where  his  children 
spend  two-thirds  of  their  day.  A  better 
time  is  on  the  way.  indubitably,  when  the 
word  "parent"  will  connote  two  genders. 
The  community  centre  plan,  carried  into 
effect,  will  attract  a  virile  and  steady  cur- 
rent to  the  school  house  doors.  "Parent- 
Teacher  Association"  will  then  indicate  pa- 
ternal interest  in  the  school  period  and  the 
school  plant,  and  a  realization  of  their  re- 
lation   to    the    dream    called    "democracy." 

THE  UNION  OF  MOTHERS 
Though  it  does  not  mount  soapboxes,  nor 
wave  strident  -banners,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  or  Mothers'  Club  is  the  most 
inspirational,  fundamental  and  hopeful  out- 
let of  the  feminist  movement.  Innocent  of 
its  feminism,  unconscious  except  in  rare 
instances  of  its  tremendous  mission,  of  its 
revolutionary  potentiality,  the  organization 
moves  clumsily  along,  uncouth  yet  as  an 
unperfected  machine,  and  attracting  as  yet 
unto  itself  no  particular  attention.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
mothers'  club  idea  is  the  little  interest  it 
attracts,  from  those  not  its  recruits.  Poli- 
ticians, it  goes  without  saying',,  have  been 
noting  it >  hop-vine  growth.  No  politician 
could  let  such  a  beanstalk  activity  pass 
unnoticed  and  stay  long'  what  we  choose 
to  call  a  politician.  For  this  ultra  modern 
"union  of  mothers"  is  numerically  the  larg- 
est organization  of  women  in  the  United 
State-.  Humble  as  is  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  these  maternal  societies,  it  claims 
respectful  attention  when  it  announces  it- 
self as  one  of  the  branches  of  its  district 
Federation,  and,  through  its  district  federa- 
tion, as  one  of  the  members  of  the  state 
organization.  In  California  this  means  a 
group  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
women  of  affiliated  clubs,  and  is  a  progress- 
ing number.  The  tmfederated  clubs,  and 
there  are  many,  have  no  statistician.  Boards 
<ii  education  are  becoming  accustomed  or 
resigned  to  the  importunities  of  the  or- 
ganization; and  school  teachers  and  prin- 
ciple- are  various!}  deaf  and  divergently 
hospitable  to  the  new  force  besieging  the 
doors  of  the  once  remote  sanctuary  of  the 
school. 

'fhe  various  altitudes  of  principals  and 
teachers  arc  it  must  lie  admitted,  no  more 
divergent  than  are  those  of  the  clubs  them- 
selves. When  the  mothers,  in  1897,  decided 
that  the  industrial  revolution  had  given 
them  leisured  opportunity  to  share,  as  it 
weta',  their  motlierlioc.il,  they  constructed 
a  program  broad  as  life  itself,  so  broad  that 
its  most  pressing  need,  then  and  now,  is 
a  comprehensive  functioning  plan  which 
will  Eo.cus  the  scattered  activity,  from  the 
exhaustive  "Aims  and  Purposes"  of  the  As- 
sociation,   given    below,    one    might    easily 


choose  one  aim,  the  pursuance  of  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  focussing  plan; 
and  which  would  restore  the  lost  gender  to 
the  word  "parent" :  "To  rouse  the  whole 
ci  ittntry  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  childhood."  We  are  coming  to. the 
point  in  our  civic  organization  when  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  the  foundation  is  faulty 
of  any  governmental  structure  which  allows 
hunger  or  cold  or  preventable  disease  to  in- 
terfere with  the  process  of  child  education. 
When  we  can  turn  that  realization  into  a 
crusade,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
will  have  achieved  its  destiny;  it  will  know- 
why   it  was   born. 

THE  INSURGENT  MOTHERS 

Whether  the  Association  will  continue  to 
push  out  through  its  many  avenues,  or 
whether  it  will  find  a  focus  in  some. nation- 
al crusade,  a  campaign  of  lure  and  charm, 
and  if  the  latter,  just  what  sort  of  revolu- 
tion this  rapidly  multiplying  band  of  insur- 
gents will  mother  when  it  loses  its  inno- 
cence and  discovers  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic power,  offers  a  broad  field  of  specu- 
lation. Because,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
Association  specializes  now  in  everything. 
Anything  that  effects  or  relates  to  child- 
hood, to  home,  to  school,  is  the  province  of 
the  mothers'  club,  and  where  is  the  man  or 
woman  or  emotion  which  cannot  be  made 
to  be  found  related  to  a  home,  or  a  school, 
or  a  child?  The  program  of  the  mothers' 
club  is  the  program  of  life.  But  the  focus- 
sing crusade  waits  yet  for  some  militant 
prophet. 

For  as  a  chronicler  of  modern  pyscholog- 
ical  phenomena  has  observed:  "Every  step 
in  the  woman's  movement  is  creative.  There 
are  no  precedents  whatever,  not  even  bad 
ones.  Women  have  been  the  great  rou- 
tineers— they  have  made  heretofore  prac- 
tically no  attempt  to  specialize,  to  co-oper- 
ate. Today  women  are  embarked  upon  a 
career  for  which  their  tradition  is  no  guide. 
And  the  first  result  is  of  course  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble.  The  emancipated  wom- 
an has  to  fight  something  worse  than  the 
crusted  prejudices  of  her  uncles;  she  has 
to  fight  the  bewilderment  in  her  own  soul." 

All  women,  other  than  the  jelly-fish  vari- 
ety, flotsam  of  the  great  feminist  current, 
find  themselves  fighting"  this  impeding  be- 
wilderment. Like  Columbus  we  face  the 
uncharted  waters  of  a  great  ocean,  and 
whether  we  are  to  discover  the  ultimate 
edge  of  an  already  pre-empted  rich  India, 
or  will  attain  a  new  and  virgin  continent, 
neither  man  nor  woman  knows.  Yet,  we 
too,  ignorant  and.  as  undaunted,  must  sail 
on  and  on,  because,  primarily,  going  on  sug- 
gests that  we  are  going  forward;  and  be- 
cause fundamentally  we  are  impelled  by 
something  stronger  than  our  own  momen- 
tum or  volition,  by  the  unrest  which  springs 
From  a  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
o  mditions  of  life. 

When  we  once  discover  that  we  are  im- 
pelled by  an  external  force,  and  that  we  are 
not  ourselves  impelling  that  force,  our  in- 
nocence must  give  way  to  scientific  investi- 
gation ;  then,  because  the  fact  of  our  going 
is  attributable  not  exclusively  to  ourselves, 
more  rigorously  we  will  demand  of  our- 
selves  whither  we  are   going;   we   will   in- 


vestigate more  curiously  our  composite  psy- 
chology, and  our  composite  purpose.  Has 
that  purpose  changed  with  the  changing 
years?  Is  our  crusade  to  be  directed  against 
the  home?  Or  is  the  school  the  object  of 
our  attack?  Or,  last  thought  to  occur  to  us, 
are  we  ourselves  to  be  the  object  of  the 
pruning?  Not  alone  that  inherited  customs 
of  home  or  school  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  us,  but  that  comfortable  self-satisfac- 
tion also  to  be  amputated? 

More  than  one  outsider  believes  that  for 
many  years  self-education  is  to  be  our  un- 
conscious activity.  Were  we  by  absorption 
or  imitation  to  become  equal  to  our  chil- 
dren, were  he  to  avert  the  almost  universal 
maternal  tragedy  of  our  United  States 
where  the  wish  to  advance  the  child  makes 
the  mother  the  inevitable  victim  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  Parent-Teacher  Association  would 
accomplish  no  mean  purpose.  The  mother 
however  does  not  spend  a  term  of  years  in 
academic  study  before  discovering  that 
something,  she  is  not  quite  sure  what,  is 
amiss  with  the  schools.  Her  child,  in  this 
school,  is  not  getting  what  the  child  of  a 
woman  whom  she  met  at  the  federation  of 
clubs  the  other  day,  is  being  given.  She 
does  not  have  to  know  its  profoundly  plan- 
ned design  to  know  that  she  wants  it  for 
her  own ;  and  that  she  does  not  want  to 
wait  for  it  until  her  child's  children  are 
ready  for  their  conscription.  Or  perhaps, 
the  school  building  is  inferior  to  that  other 
she  visited  a  while  ago.  With  her  club 
back  of  her,  and  the  federation  back  of  that, 
she  proceeds  to  change  conditions.  And 
the  "first  result  is  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble."  Not  being  adequately  prepared, 
she  is  apt  to  make  mistakes ;  unless  her  as- 
sociates are  prepared,  they  are  apt  also 
to  blunder.  But  the  process  itself  is  edu- 
cative ;  so  that  when  these  discontents 
stumbling  against  a  bad  law  feel  impelled 
to  amend  our  law  which  prevents  an  eight- 
year-old  from  having  what  eight-year-olds 
in  other  states  are  enjoying,  the  insurgents 
having  learned  the  ropes  proceed  as  calmly 
to  change  that  law  as  they  changed  a  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  or  a  backward  custom 
of  a  school.  The  first  result,  a  vast  amount 
of  trouble !  Insurgents,  though,  do  not 
mind    trouble. 

The  "Informed  Why" 
One  of  the  leading  educators  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  has  limited  the  interfering 
power  of  the  parent,  feminine  gender,  to 
the  asking  of  "an  informed  why."  That 
the  "why"  is  informed  before  or  after  its 
utterance  is  of  less  moment  to  the  insur- 
gent than  that  the  "why"  today  is.  usually 
answered.  Behind  the  "why"  lies  the  fact 
of  a  mushroom  organization,  members  of 
which  connote  power,  threatens  uncomfort- 
able activity  and  a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 
Women  have  been  long  in  discovering 
that  they  help  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  that  the}'  help  to  build  the  school- 
houses,  and  thereafter  to  fill  them.  Time 
was  when  they  listened  with  equanimity 
and  respect  to  boards  "and  principals  who 
discoursed  of  "my  schools."  School  men 
may  be  experts,  specialists,  but  they  are 
becoming,  by  discovery,  government  offi- 
cials,   subject   to   a   popular   recall — subject 
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to  the  will  of  insurgents  who  are  ready  to 
demand  that  their  own  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  not  year 
after  next,   but  now ! 

Investigation  finds  many  teaching  spe- 
cialists hampered  and  bound.  The  insur- 
gents find  that  many  like  to  be  hampered 
and  bound ;  they  find  others  disliking"  the 
fetters,  but  fearful  of  losing  the  chance  of 
a  pension.  There  are  hot  chestnuts  to  be 
pulled  off  the  municipal  stove.  More  in- 
forming for  that  maternal  "why,"  whereby 
the  insurgents  learn  more  lessons  in  city 
politics. 

Having    once    burned    their    fingers,    the 
Mothers'  Club  has  learned  its  civic  destiny, 
and  is  ready  to  change  its  name  to  Parent- 
Teacher   Association.      So   when   the   focus 
is  urged  by  school  boards  and  school  trus- 
tees upon  the  home,  trouble  is  again  brew- 
ing.     The   answer    comes    swiftly   that    the 
home  is  painfully  private,  and  that  it  is  un- 
organized.    Who  dares  force  herself  into  a 
home  save  an  alien's  and  try  to  remodel  it  ? 
Only  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  children  are 
being  trained  to  make  and  to  demand  good 
homes  can  we  make  any  effectual  impress 
upon  home-making.    The  time  to  teach  sci- 
entific motherhood  is  before  motherhood  is 
a   fact.      A    mother   with   her   first   or   even 
second  baby,  is  too  busy  experimenting  to 
have  time  to  reach  the  Mothers'  Club  even 
if  the  Mothers'  Club  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover her.     She   is   discovered  through  the 
school ;    her    first    and    second    baby,    ready 
for  arithmetic,  having  given  her  name  to  the 
searcher    of    mothers'    club    recruits.      The 
place  that  discovers  her,  claims  her.     She  is 
perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  lectures  on  best 
methods  of  feeding  infants  and  of  training 
them,  though  that  information  may  be  ob- 
solete by  the  time  she  has  an  opportunity 
to  practice  on  her  grandchildren.     But  you 
can  get  her  glowing  by  giving  her  a  detail 
of  school  activity ;  something  related  to  her 
immediate  present.     It  may  be   the   simple 
purchase  of  a  victrola.     It  is  for  the  place 
where    Johnny    is    getting    ready    for    the 
larger    life ;    Johnny's    civic    home.      Small 
wonder   that   one   can   always   find   willing 
fingers    to   be    burned    for    the    most    insig- 
nificant  chestnut !    Small   wonder   that  the 
informed  why  gets  a  trifle  rough  at  times  ! 
For   Johnny's   youth    won't    wait.      Herein  ' 
lies   the   secret   of  the   wonderful   response 
to  the  first  call  to  mothers  of  the  miracu- 
lously growing  membership.     A  club  which 
has    but    one   qualification    of   membership, 
that  the  universal  one  of  motherhood,  draws 
from  an  unfailing  supply;  and  plays,  it  will 
learn  increasingly,  to  an  indulgent  gallery. 
"To   rouse   the   whole   country   to   a   sense 
of  its  duty  and  responsibility  to  childhood  !" 
The   Social  Centre 
When    boards    of    education    insist    upon 
being     routineers,     the    insurgent    mothers 
have  discovered   that  they  can   enrich   pre- 
scribed   curriculum    by    use    of    the    social 
centre.      Joyousness    may    give    color    to    a 
school    day    by    the    introduction    of    clubs, 
sewing  clubs,  cooking  clubs,  dancing  clubs, 
perhaps   installed   by   mothers.     Child   idle- 
ness,   street   loafing,    emotional    debauchery 
at  movies  may  be  combated  without  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  process  of  legislation   or 
public    opinion.      The    temptations    of    the 
night  life,  it  has  been  learned,  may  be  les- 
sened by  keeping  open  the  school  at  night; 
by  the  innovation  of  dancing  classes,  sing- 
ing    classes,     and     moving     pictures     with 
healthy  throbs  and  legitimate  excitation. 

And    incidentally    they    have    discovered 
that  they  can  restore  to  the  word  "parent" 


the  missing  gender.  For  the  social  centre 
expanding  into  the  community  centre  sends 
out  a  lure  to  the  father  of  the  family.  When 
this  is  accomplished  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  our  schools  become  the  democ- 
ratizing centres  politically  and  socially  of 
its  own  district,  we  may  consider  ourselves 
started  on  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  is 
to  discover  for  us   a  genuine  democracy. 

THE   WORK   OF   THE   STATE   AND 

NATIONAL   CONGRESS    OF 

MOTHERS 

By  Mrs.   H.   N.  Rowell 

The  mission  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  is 
Child-Welfare  in  Home,  Church,  School 
and  State. 

The  California  branch,  organized  in  1900, 
has  devoted  its  interest  thus  far  largely  to 
the  two  phases  of  the  work  last  indicated. 

For  several  years  past  the  Home  De- 
partment has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  there  is  now  a  glimmering  of 
hope  for  the  organization  of  parents'  classes 
in  churches. 

However,  the  needs  of  the  school  press 
so  insistently  that  these  will  probably  en- 
gage to  a  large  extent  the  thought  and  ef- 
fort of  our  organization  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Some  of  the  measures  that  now  occupy 
our  attention  are  the  following : 

1.  A  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  place  a 
Secretary  of  Education  in  the  President's 
cabinet,  and  put  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  advancement  of  the  people  on  a 
plane  as  important  as  that  of  their  material 
prosperity. 

2.  The  bill  before  Congress  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

3.  A  movement  to  secure  for  California 
separate  institutions  for  the  education  of 
blind  and  of  deaf  children,  the  entrance  age 
to  be  three  years  in  both. 

4.  To  secure  for  the  children  of  the 
elementary  schools  funds  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  the  other  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  state  to  secure  more 
revenue  for  the  elementary  schools. 

MOTHERS'    CLUBS    AND    PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman,  President  of  the 
Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers 

The  call  that  was  sent  out  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  from  a  groiap  of  students  of  so- 
cial conditions  at  Washington  marked  an 
epoch  in  our  national  life.  In  the  belief 
that  social  betterment  could  never  be 
brought  about  until  there  was  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  child  and  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  best  method  of 
meeting  those  needs,  mothers,  fathers,  leg- 
islators, clergymen,  educators  issued  this 
ultra-modern  appeal.  Children,  they  felt, 
were  slipping  away  from  the  restraints  of 
the  church,  were  losing  too  frequently  the 
advantages  offered  by  our  free  educational 
system,  and  disavowing-,  moreover,  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  home. 

Those  who  were  surprised  at  the  wonder- 
ful response  to  the  call  had  not  taken  into 
account  the  keen  maternal  realization  of 
inability  to  cope  with  the  situation  single- 
handed,  nor  the  stimulus  in  the  invitation 
which  was  also  a  promise  of  a  large  co- 
operation. The  women  came  by  hundl  eds, 
not  alone  from  Washington,  but  from  all 
the  near-by  states.  The  banquet  hall  of 
the   Arlington   Hotel,   which   had   been   ar- 


ranged for  the  meeting  was  soon  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  women  were  still 
instreaming.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  at 
once  a  larger  place,  and  the  largest  audi- 
ence room  they  could  find  was  requisitioned 
for  this  wonderful  inspirational  meeting. 
That  hall,  too,  was  crowded.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  conference,  the  reception  room 
at  the  White  House  was  packed  to  suffoca- 
tion when  Mrs.  Cleveland  gave  a  reception 
to  the  mothers  of  the  land,  and  from  that 
wonderful  convention  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress emerged.  The  organization  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  aroused  the  na- 
tion to  its  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
child. 

The  object  of  the  National  Congress  as 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  home  life ;  to  give  to  young  and 
inexperienced  parents  an  opportunity  for 
enlightenment  as  to  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  needs  of  the  child ;  to  use 
systematic  and  earnest  effort  to  establish 
parent-teacher  associations  in  every  school 
with  these  objects  in  view,  and  to  distribute 
literature  which  would  help  to  solve  the 
problems  of  home-life;  to  secure  better 
laws  for  the  protection  of  blameless  and  de- 
pendent children ;  and  to  carry,  in  short, 
mother  love  and  mother  solicitude  into  all 
that  concerns  childhood. 

That  the  twenty  years  have  been  profit- 
able ones  is  shown  by  the  protective  legis- 
lation the  association  has  endorsed  and  en- 
couraged, and  by  the  establishment  of  Ju- 
venile courts  and  the  probation  system, 
which  always  find  ready  assistance  from  the 
mothers'  clubs.  Mothers'  pensions  laws 
have  been  secured  in  many  places,  and 
support  given  to  this  movement  wherever 
found.  The  effort  is  always  to  keep  the 
helpless  child  with  its  mother  and  out  of 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  biggest  achieve- 
ment to  the  credit  of  the  Mothers'  Congress 
is  the  help  it  has  given  to  the  National 
Government  in  the  distribution  of  literature 
of  the  Home  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  National  Congress  has 
maintained  the  clerical  force  which  has 
sent  out  this  literature,  sometimes  eight 
thousand  calls  a  month  being  answered.  It 
may  be  a  young  parent  who  needs  pamph- 
lets on  the  care  and  welfare  of  children; 
or  reading  courses  may  be  asked  for  by 
young  people  who  for  some  reason  have 
been  deprived  of  their  educational  chances ; 
parental  problems ;  home  problems ;  all 
these  are  the  province  of  this  department  of 
the  Congress  of  Mothers. 

The  questions  which  confront  the  teacher 
are  often  identical  with  those  of  the  parent, 
and  this  u  nity  of  duty  and  responsibility 
has  of  late  years  changed  the  character  and 
name  of  the  local  associations  from  mothers' 
clubs  into  parent-teacher  associations. 
Teachers,  because  of  their  special  training 
and  experience  in  dealing  with  many  chil- 
dren, can  be  of  valuable  assistance  to 
mothers,  and  mothers,  in  turn,  because  of 
special  knowledge  of  traits  and  disposition 
of  the-  individual  child,  can  -greatly  help 
the  teacher  to  meet  her  problems,  so  that 
the  mutual  co-operation  of  parent  and  teach- 
er is  to  be  desired.  The  purpose  of  these 
organizations  was  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  school  management.  Any  sen- 
sible mother  realizes  that  the  teacher  is  un- 
der obligations  to  carry  out  implicitly  the 
orders  of  official  superiors.  Changes  in 
school  management,  she  realizes,  have  to 
be  taken  up  with  those  whose  duty  it  is 
tO'  arrange  the  system  under  which  the 
teacher  works. 
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From  the  start  the  organization  has  had 
the  support  of  educators.  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Ella  Flagg  Young  and  others 
being  on  the  national  board  of  advisors. 
In  this  slate.  Mr.  Edward  Hyatt,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  has  given  the 
movement  his  warmest  endorsement,  while 
Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger  McNaught, 
commissioner  of  elementary  education  lias 
been  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  At  the  last 
State  Congress  of  Mothers'  Convention  at 
Santa  \na,  the  latter  said:  "I  believe  in 
Parent-Teachers'  Associations.  I  tell  my 
teachers:  'If  the  parents  are  very  ignorant 
you  ought  to  form  a  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation, because  they  need  your  help.  If 
you  do  not,  their  ignorance  will  undo  what 
you  teach  in  school.  If  the  community  on 
the  other  hand  is  very  intelligent,  there 
must  be  there  certainly  a  message  for  you. 
There  are  mothers  who  are  college  grad- 
uates and  there  are  mothers  who  have  what 
we  call  "common"  sense,  therefore  we 
should  have  Parent-Teachers'  Associations 
in  order  that  the  ideal  of  the  school  may  be 
lifted  as  high  as  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity.' " 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PARENT 

TO  THE  TEACHER 

By    .Mrs.   A.    M.   Tomlinson,   President    San 

Francisco   District   of   Congress   of 

Mothers 

If  the  standing  invitation  for  parents  to 
visit  the  schools  attended  by  their  children 
was  generally  accepted,  the  result  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  "visitation,"  as  valuable 
time  would  be  lost  thru  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  a  visitor,  and  the  consequent  in- 
terruption of  the  class  work. 

Can  we  not  all  recall  our  own  school 
davs.  when  a  parent  came  into  the  class 
room?  The  general  excitement — each  child 
scaning  the  countenance  of  his  class  mate, 
until  the  blush  of  the  girl  or  the  em- 
barrassed expression  of  the  lad,  betrayed 
the  relationship. 

Parents  should  be  acquainted,  and  well 
acquainted,  with  the  teachers  who  have  the 
children  of  the  family  in  their  care  for  so 
many  hours  of  the  day.  Parents  should 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  teacher,  in- 
vite her  to  a  family  dinner  occasionally,  and 
the  mutual  benefit  will  be  invaluable.  The 
teacher  becoming  acquainted  w-ith  the  home 
environment,  is  better  able  to  understand 
her  pupil,  and  the  children  knowing  her  to 
be  a  friend  of  mother's,  will  treat  her  as 
such.  The  teacher,  being  interested  as  a 
family  friend,  will  give  the  parent  informa- 
tion regarding  the  type  of  companion  with 
which  the  child  is  fraternizing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  interest  in  the 
child's   class   room    work. 

The  ideal  relationship  .should  be  that  of 
a   large,   happy    family. 

What  better  medium  is  there  than  the 
Parent-Teacher  Club,  where  the  visiting  of 
the  parent  to  the  school  can  be  done  with- 
out the  lo^s  of  time  and  interruption  of 
work  that  the  visit  to  the  class  room 
causes?  Mere  the  object  of  mutual  interest 
can  be  discussed  with  ~omc  degree  of  sat- 
is fact ii  'ii. 

Man\  parents  need  to  realize  that  the 
teachers  are  plain  human  beings,  subject  to' 
the  same  frailities  that  are  our  common 
lot;  are  sometimes  discouraged  and   weary 

bod}  and  soul,  and  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  helps  them,  as  it 
does  all  of  us,  along  the  path  of  life. 


Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association 

To  carry  the  mother-love  and  mother- 
thought  into  all  that  concerns  or  touches 
childhood  in  home,  school,  church  or  state; 
to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life;  to  cle- 
velop  wiser,  better  trained  parenthood;  to 
bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  the 
school  that  parent  and  teacher  may  co- 
operate intelligently  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  using  systematic  earnest  effort  to  this 
end  through  the  formation  of  mothers'  clubs 
and  parent-teacher  associations  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  and  elsewhere. 

To  promote  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens and  of  laws  which  will  adequately 
care  for  neglected  and  dependent  children  ; 
to  secure  such  legislation  as  will  insure  that 
children  of  tender  years  may  not  be  tried 
in  ordinary  courts  but  that  each  town  shall 
establish  a  juvenile  court  and  special  of- 
ficers whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  so  care  for 
the  child  that  he  shall  be  rescued  from 
rather   than   confirmed   in   evil   ways. 

To  work  for  such  probationary  care  in 
individual   homes   rather  than   institutions. 

To  give  young  people,  ignorant  of  the 
proper  care  and  training  of  children,  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  that  which  will  enable 
them  to  better  perform  the  duties  of  parent- 
hood. 

To  promote  high  ideals  of  marriage  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  sacredness  and  per- 
manence. 

To  interest  men  and  women  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  work  for  purer,  better  homes,  in 
the  belief  that  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
men  and  women  must  work  together. 

To  rouse  the  whole  country  to  a  sense  of 
its  duty  and  responsibility  to  childhood. 

To  surround  the  childhood  of  the  whole 
world  with  that  loving,  wise  care  in  the  im- 
pressionable years  of  life,  that  will  develop 
good  citizens,  instead  of  law-breakers  and 
criminals. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  is  civic  work 
in  its  broadest  and  highest  sense,  and  every 
man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  these 
aims  is  cordially  invited  to  become  a  mem- 
ber-and  aid  in  the  organized  effort  for  a 
higher,  nobler  national  life  which  can  only 
be  attained  through  the  individual  home. 
State  Yearbook 


MOTHERHOOD   EXTENSION 
By  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Harris 

Before  the  days  of  compulsory  education 
the  public  school  and  its  functions  were 
relegated  exclusively  to  the  realm  of  the 
pedagogue,  who  reigned  therein  supreme 
and  unquestioned.  The  education  applied 
to  the  child  was  accepted  by  the  parent  in 
the  same  spirit  of  blind  faith  and  unchal- 
lenged confidence  as  was  the  prescription 
given  by  the  family  physician  in  terms  of 
Greek  or  Latin  or  other  unintelligible 
cipher.  The  educational  sphere  was  held 
to  be  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  average 
parent,  and  he  did  not  presume  to  ap- 
proach its  problems  even  in  thought,  much 
less  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Hut  with  the  advent  of  our  almost  uni- 
versal compulsory  educational  laws  a  grad- 
ual change  has  taken  place  in  the  mental 
fibre  and  caliber  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, affecting  especially  their  concept  of  the 
duties  of  the  slate  to  childhood,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  ever-enlarging  organization  of 
mothers  of  the  nation  able  to  do  intelligent 
thinking  in  fields  outside  the  limited  sphere 
of  the  home  and  of  bread-winning,  parti- 
cularly those  pertaining  to  the  general  wel- 


fare and  all-round  development  of  the  child. 
In  the  widening  and  broadening  of  her 
mental  horizon  the  mother's  first  step  out- 
ward is  naturally  toward  that  other  home 
of  her  child — the  school.  Her  heart  yearns 
to  follow  him  there,  to  know  first  hand 
what  conditions  the  state  is  providing  for 
him,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  acquaint- 
ance and  consultation  with  that  other 
mother — his  teacher.  She  longs  to  carry 
her  over-shadowing  love  and  protecting 
care  into  all  the  avenues  of  his  life,  and 
who  could  deny  her  right  to  this  most  vital 
one  of  them  all  outside  the  home  itself? 
And  little  wonder  if  in  the  course  of  her 
pursuit  of  this  object  she  begins  to  con- 
template, then  to  investigate  and  finally  to 
seriously  consider  the  kind  of  education 
which  her  child  is  being  compelled  to  take 
by  the  state.  After  all,  is  the  state,  the 
public  educator,  or  the  teacher  as  vitally 
concerned  or  affected  by  the  child's  mental 
food  as  is  the  parent?  Should  not  the  par- 
ent have  somewhat  of  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  this  food,  particularly 
when  approaching  such  momentous  sub- 
jects as  vocational,  civic,  military,  physical 
and  moral  training?  True,  these  are  all 
outside  the  original  three  R  fundamentals 
and  "accepted"  mechanics"  of  education, 
but  in  the  clearer  light  of  today  are  we  not 
beginning  to  see  that  these  are  even  more 
essentially  fundamental  than  the  three  R's 
themselves  ? 

The  Mothers'  Club  and  Parent-Teacher 
Association  has  come  to  contemplate  and 
to  ponder  and  to  soberly  study  these  and 
other  equally  important  issues  connected 
with  our  public  schools.  They  come  to 
assist  and  to  co-operate  with  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  teacher  and  the  child  alike, 
and  the  righteousness  of  their  function, 
springing  out  of  a  desire  for  the  greatest 
possible  welfare  of  the  child,  cannot  be 
questioned   nor  its   value   overestimated. 


AN   OPEN   LETTER 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  is  being  read  at  the  various  meetings  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations: 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Edler,  Chairman  Hygiene   Committee, 

Congress   of   Mothers. 
Madam: — 

Beg  herewith  to  acknowledge  receipt  on  Nov- 
ember 20th,  of  your  communication,  wherein  is 
asked  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  vexing 
question  of  whether  or  not  children  should  be 
kept  home  from  school  for  the  first  day  or 
two  when  suffering  from  cold  or  influenza.  In 
reply  thereto  permit  me  to  state  that  sanitarians 
classify  the  following  diseases  as  being  spread 
from  person  to  person  through  discharges  of 
the  mouth  and  nose:  Poliomyelitis,  infantile 
paralysis,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  lobar  pneu- 
monia,   cerebro-spinal   meningitis. 

The  onset  of  these  diseases  manifests  itself 
first  by  symptoms  that  are  ordinarily  classified 
as  a  cold  or  sore  throat.  If  mothers  generally 
could  be  taught  that  in  these  first  few  days 
lies  the  greatest  danger,  not  only  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  to  others,  but  by  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  these  early  and  pre- 
monitory symptoms  the  course  of  the  resulting 
disease  would  be  shortened,  the  death  rate 
greatly  reduced,  and  probably  the  child  saved 
from  chronic  ailments  of  heart,  kidney  and 
lungs  which  only  manifest  themselves  in  the 
later    periods    of   life. 

We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  acute  dis- 
eases of  childhood  as  important  causative  factors 
for  the  origin  of  many  of  these  chronic  condi- 
tions, and  have  also  endeavored  to  instruct  the 
public  that  it  is  not  neces&ary  for  children  to 
have  these  diseases  if  proper  precautions  are  tak- 
en and  that  every  child  who  escapes  what  was 
formerly  called  the  inevitable  diseases  of  child- 
hood makes  a  stronger,  healthier  and  better 
individual  and  from  life  insurance  tables  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  a  better  and  safer  in- 
surance  risk. 
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The  Board  of  Health  has  at  this  time  a  rule 
which  it  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  throughout 
all  the  schools  in  this  city,  as  follows: 

"All  school  children  suffering  from  symp- 
toms of  coryza  upon  examination  by'  the 
Division  of  Medical  School  Inspections,  shall 
be  excluded  from  attending  school;  before 
the  child  returns  to  school  and  within  three 
days  after  exclusion,  the  school  nurse  shall 
visit  said  home  and  determine  whether  or 
not  the  child  has  developed  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  mumps,  etc." 

Relative  to  the  second  question  in  your  let- 
ter, the  matter  of  the  loss  to  the  school  of  chil- 
dren who  are  out  longer  than  five  days  each 
year  for  sickness,  I  agree  fully  with  your  com- 
mittee's findings,  and  believe  that  this  law  is 
vicious  in  that  it  penalizes  the  child;  is  very 
apt  to  cause  conflict  between  the  school  author- 
ities and  the  parents;  ma3'  even  unjustly  result 
in  loss  of  promotion,  and  it  also  penalizes  the 
teacher  who  has  no  recourse  and  who  is  without 
fault  in  the  matter.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
public  health  supervision  is  well  advanced  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  this  applies  even  in  those 
sections  remote  from  the  large  centers,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  proper  and  logical  to 
change  the  existing  law  so  that  the  school  or 
school  district  shall  not  be  penalized  where  ab- 
sences can  be  certified  to  by  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate  and   vised   by   the   local   health   officer. 

Trusting  this  covers  the  subject  matter  in  the 
manner  you  desire,   I  afn, 

Respectfully, 

WM.   C.   HASSLER,   M.   D., 

Health  Officer. 
Postscript 
Referring  to  correspondence  had  with  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  recogniz- 
ing and  taking  care  of  the  early  symptoms  of 
coryza,  colds,  etc.,  in  children,  particularly  those 
of  the  school  age,  I  note  in  reviewing  said  mat- 
ter that  I  have  failed  to  bring  out  the  definite 
statement  to  the  Congress  of  Mothers  relative  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  home  from  school 
children  who  are  indisposed  as  a  result  of  the 
prodromal  or  acute  symptoms  that  manifest 
themselves  by  coryza,  or  so-called  colds.  As 
stated  in  my  previous  letter,  the  first  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  will  definitely  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  on-coming  illness,  and  if 
properly  cared  for  at  that  time,  two  results  may 
be  obtained: 

First — Being  the  period  of  its  most  active 
infectivity  to  others,  it  prevents  the  par- 
ticular   contagion    from    spreading;    and, 

Second — Being  properly  cared  for  in  the 
stage  of  the  greatest  activity  of  the  organ- 
isms causing  the  disease,  it  usually  mitigates 
the  symptoms  and  shortens  the  period  of 
disease.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  give  the  child  attention  in  this 
early  stage. 

May  I  ask  you  to  impress  this  information 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Congress. 
It  might  be  definitely  stated  that  the  Board 
of  Health  strongly  urges  all  parents  to  keep 
out  of  school  any  child  who  is  indisposed  as  a 
result  of  cold,  believing  that  by  so  doing  it  will 
facilitate  the  control  of  communicable  disease, 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  the  mortality  rate, 
and  be  a  factor  of  mitigating  the  symptoms  of 
the  course  of  the  disease. 

Respectfully, 

WM.    C.    HASSLER, 

Health  Officer. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Problem 
Because,  primarily,  of  our  State  law  which 
penalizes  the  child  and  his  school  for  un- 
avoidable sickness,  sickness  which  may  in 
turn  be  traced  to  the  exigency  of  the  State 
law  itself,  there  is  everywhere  found  an  un- 
organized, and  sometimes  an  unanalyzed 
opposition  to  parental  anxiety  over  the  so- 
called  "innocent"  cold.  Were  coryza,  or 
"cold"  not  a  first  symptom  of  many  child- 
ish diseases,  from  measles  to  the  dread  in- 
fantile paralysis,  other  communities  and 
States  would  not  now  be  preparing  to  ex- 
clude or  already  excluding  children  as  tem- 
porary suspects.  The  average,  or  one  might 
say  the  above-the-average  mother  prefers 
to  keep  her  child  at  home  during  this  per- 
iod of  non-resistance,  knowing  by  experi- 
ence if  not  by  doctor's  warnings,  that  a 
day's  care  given  in  time  usually  aborts  an 


The  Mastery  of  English  Gives  a  Sense  of  Power 
Teach  Children  Early  to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly 


THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
By  Effie  B.  McFadden  of  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 

is  a  basic  force  to  the  end.  It  reduces  language  teaching  to  first 
principles.  Simple  and  interesting,  it  emphasizes  the  correction  of 
common  errors,  lays  stress  upon  oral  exercise,  and  requires  the 
child  to  set  aright  his  own  errors  in  speech  and  writing.  It  weaves 
in  grammar  wherever  it  is  needed.         New  Termology. 


"THE  ONLY  BOOK  SUITABLE  TO   PUT  INTO  THE  HANDS   OF 
THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADE  PUPILS" 

"My  teacher  reports  "Language  and  Grammar"  of  the  McFadden  Series 
is  the  only  book  she  has  seen  suitable  to  put  in  the  hands  of  third  and  fourth 
grade  pupils.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  the  material  in  the  book.  It 
is  teachable." — Carle  Lougee,  Principal  of  Shortsville  School,  Shortsville, 
New  York. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  marginal  drawings,  with  half  tones,  and 
color   plates   suggesting   stories   to   tell. 
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incipient  cold ;  and  that,  moreover,  if  the 
cold  be  a  precursor  of  a  more  serious  ail- 
ment, twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours'  iso- 
lation might  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
contagion.  Almost  invariably  this  act  of 
maternal  caution  is  met  with  opposition 
from  teachers,  even  from  those  who  have 
not  yet  fully  realized  that  their  desire  to 
keep  up  the  numerical  strength  of  their 
class  comes  from  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. There  are  few  teachers  well-versed 
enough  in  the  matter  of  child-health  to 
know  that  a  better  yearly  average  of  attend- 
ance may  be  attained  by  the  practice  of 
keeping  colds  and  their  owners  out  of  the 
classrooms ;  or  who  know  that  scholarship 
is  retarded  by  their  negligence  or  skeptic- 
ism. The  statistics  from  outdoor  schools 
prove  that  the  indoor  schoolroom  is  the 
breeding  place  of  childish  contagions,  and 
that  colds  are  the  great  retarders  of  child 
scholarship. 

When  the  former  census  method  was 
abolished,  the  idea  of  basing  the  new  sys- 
tem on  actual  attendance  was  welcomed. 
In  other  words,  California  was  willing,  in 
matter  of  schools,  to  practice  rigid  economy, 
to  pay  only  for  what  she  actually  gets.  For 
the  absence  of  any  child,  no  matter  how 
serious  the  cause,  would  bring  to  State  or 
county  or  both  a  rebate  of  a  few  cents  a 
day.  Though  the  absence  of  one  child  for 
one  day  is  such  an  insignificant  loss  as  to 
be  negligible,  the  absence  of  many  children 
for  several  days,  during  the  year  becomes  a 
sum  which  once  returned  to  the  State  is  not 
willingly  relinquished.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  State  saves,  from  sick  absences  alone 
about  $312,000  a  year.  The  result  does 
not  bear  business  or  ethical  analysis.  When 
absences  in  a  class  reach  a  certain  stated 
figure,  the  position  of  the  teacher  is  im- 
periled. The  child's  allowance  is  cut  off, 
although  the  expenses  incurred  for  that 
child,  the  "overhead  expenses,"  run  merrily 
on. 

Country  schools,  especially,  feel  the  bur- 
den  of   this   law. 


An  attempt  was  made  two  years  ago  to 
convince  the  legislators  that  sick  children 
were  not  truants,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
their  healthier  schoolmates,  nor  their  teach- 
ers should  be  penalized  because  of  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  law  which  does  not 
discriminate  between  deliberate  truancy  and 
authenticated  cases  of  illness.  Although 
the  law  was  by  action  of  the  legislature  of 
1914-15,  slightly  amended  by  giving  to  each 
child  in  the  State  five  days'  grace,  or  the 
privilege  to  be  sick  at  home  for  five  days 
a  year  without  causing"  a  loss  to  his  class 
or  school,  the  burden  was  only  slightly 
lifted.  Even  then  the  State  refused  to 
lose  its  saving  of  aggregated  rebates,  its 
approximated  $312,000,  and  the  separate 
counties  had  to  meet  the  new  problems  un- 
assisted. 

It  was  hoped  however  by  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  that  statistics  would  be 
gathered  by  the  action  of  the  amended  law 
which  forces  county  superintendents  and 
teachers  to  distinguish  between  sick  ab- 
sences and  truancy.  When  public  opinion  is 
roused  by  some  dread  epidemic,  or  by  a 
scientific  investigation,  the  allotted  five  days 
grace  will  be  shown  to  be  an  absurd  com- 
promise ;  and  at  such  a  time  the  figures 
gathered  by  teachers  and  superintendents 
if  it  be  found  that  they  have  properly 
obeyed  the  law,  will  become  significant. 
The  present  icy  terror  which  follows  the 
words  "infantile  paralysis"  may  hasten  the 
day  of  realization  to  both  mothers  and 
teachers,  and  stimulate  a  scientific  investi- 
gation. For  this  swift  reaper  comes  as  does 
measles  and  mumps,  with  the  innocent 
first  symptom  or  "cold."  We  would  urge 
all  mothers  and  teachers  to  follow  the  fore- 
going of  Dr.  Hassler. 
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THE  SPRING  VALLEY  SCHOOL 
An  evening  of  exceptional  interest  and  appeal 
was  -pent  Friday  evening  by  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Spring  Valley  Mothers'  Club  in 
the  school  auditorium.  Following  the  custom 
of  the  club,  the  affair  was  planned  to  include 
and  intrigue  the  interest  of  the  fathers  of  the 
school  children.  Reports  were  made  by  the 
various  alert  departments  of  the  club,  and  the 
retiring  president,  .Mrs.  Honigsberger,  who  has 
filled  the  position  for  two  years  with  distinction 
and  marked  success,  read  her  farewell  message. 
Not  the  least  charm  of  the  evening's  program 
was  tlie  enthusiasm  and  applauding  interest  of 
the  principal,  Miss  Keating,  who  has  been  the 
moving  spirit  of  this  particular  Mothers'  Club. 
It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  it  was  Miss 
Keating  who  instituted  in  1898  the  first  Mothers' 
Club  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Bernal  School 
where  she  carried  on  a  vigorous  organization 
of  seventy-five  members  for  her  several  years  of 
Bernal  school  principalship,  Three  years  ago, 
she  helped  to  organize  the  present  club  at  the 
Spring  Valley,  and  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  the  co-operation  of  her  first  president,  Mrs. 
Scribner,  and  of  her  second,  Mrs.  Honigsberger, 
who  leaves  with  a  record  which  will  be  difficult 
for  even  so  able  a  woman  as  the  incoming 
president,  Mrs.  Samuel  Birmingham,  to  live 
up  to. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  the  program 
was  given  over  to  the  committee  who  adjudged 
the  prizes  in  the  recent  contest  for  the  Rudolph 
Spreckels  trophies.  Mrs.  Aiken,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  introduced  Dr.  George  M. 
Stratton  of  the  University  of  California,  whose 
topic  was  that  of  the  competing  essays:  Good 
Citizenship.  He  was  followed,  by  the  trophy  win- 
ners, Miss  Jessie  Ruth  Stratbearn  and  Master 
Henry  Maas,  who  read  the  essays  which  the 
Journal  printed  in  the  last  issue.  Miss  Frances 
Jolliffe,  member  of  the  essay  committee,  made 
a  graceful  speech  to  the  victors,  including  a 
personal  plea  that  the  tokens  might  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  underlying  reason  of  their 
possession;  that  the  facts  so  clearly  put  forth 
in  the  winning  essays  might  become  principles 
by    which    to    live    and    to    help    others    live. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson  closed  the  program 
with  an  appeal  for  co-operation  from  the  club 
in  the  timely  work  of  the  American  Neutral 
Conference  Committee.  Petitions  for  signatures 
wire  distributed  and  the  members  of  the  club 
added    their   names    to   this    call   of    mercy. 

Dr.  Stratton,  in  brief,  said:  Good  citizenship 
is  not  a  negative  state  of  being;  it  is  a  material 
activity,  a  constant  struggle  with  evil  conditions 
of  our  life.  Men  say  that  as  long  as  men  live, 
they  will  light,  to  which  assertion  the  genuine 
pacifist  readily  agrees.  For  real  pacifism,  like 
good  citizenship,  is  neither  quiescent  nor  nega- 
tive. It  is  a  fight  from  the  day  of  the  individ- 
ual's initiation  into  either  band  to  the  day  of 
death.  The  good  citizen  has  to  light  not  only 
graft,  false  ideals  of  government  and  of  per- 
sonal  success,  inefficient  laws,  and  badly  ad- 
ministered laws  and  ordinances,  but  he  must 
help  to  overcome  obstacles  of  Nature  herself. 
Waterways,  canals,  harbors,  conservation  of  for- 
e-ts.  all  these  things  are  the  affairs  of  each 
citizen  that  today's  resources  may  not  be  squan- 
dered, but  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  those 
citizens  coming  after.  Good  citizenship  holds 
a  lure  to  the  child  or  man  of  virile  mind  when 
it  becomes  a  war  against  concrete  conditions. 
The  public  school  as  a  factory  of  citizens  has 
the  stimulating  opportunity  to  organize  a  school 
army  trained  to  detect  the  lurking  foe  as  well 
as  the  flagrant  invader.  Its  opportunity  rests 
in  the  hands  of  its  teachers  to  make  the  war- 
fare a  compelling  crusade;  to  take  advantage  of 
earli  concrete  example;  to  put  lure  and  charm 
into  the  daily  warfare  against  our  everpresent 
id.,,  disease,  poverty,  crime,  and  their  begettor 
which  is  ignorance. 

GRATTAN  SCHOOL 

A  meeting  of  more  than  the  usual  interest  was 
that  of  tin  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
Grattan  School,  Grattan  near  Cole  Street,  on 
Tuesday.  December  12th.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  frank  11.  Harris, 
I'. inner  president  of  the  Conges-  of  Mothers,  pre- 
sided. Between  three  and  live  hundred  women 
were    present. 

The  program  was  drawn  from  the  classwork 
.if  two  teacher-,  Mi--  llolloway  and  Miss  Mur- 
phy; a  recitation  by  l.enore  Carrasco  and  a  de- 
fi.ite  by  nine  boys  and  girls,  being  followed 
with  keen  interest  by  the  club  members  and 
their  guests.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was: 
Resolved,  That  the  women  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  the  right  to  vote  by  a  national 
constitutional  amendment.  The  topic  was  handled 


in  a  manner  creditable  to  far  older  debaters,  and 
added  glory  to  the  class  of  Miss  Murphy,  who 
had  obtained  data  from  Washington.  The  de- 
bate was  so  unusual  that  a  demand  is  being- 
made    for   its   repetition. 

An  address  by  Miss  Agnes  Regan,  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education  followed.  Miss  Regan  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  dental  clinic  and  by  the  philanthropy 
department.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Hassler  of  the 
City  Board  of  Health  was  read,  and  his  re- 
quests that  children  be  isolated  the  first  day 
of  a  cold  discussed.  Mrs.  Harris  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  work  of  the  American  Neutral 
Conference  Committee,  and  urged  the  gathering 
of  petitions. 

Over  three  hundred  members  and  guests  were 
present,  the  Grattan  being  one  of  the  banner 
clubs. 

*  The  letter  of  Dr.  Hassler  to  the  Hygiene 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Mothers  is  given 
elsewhere    in    the    Journal. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  autumn  term 
of  the  State  Normal  School  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  in  the  school  auditorium,  the  president 
in  the  chair.  The  topic  for  the  day  was  Home 
and  School.  Mr.  Wagonet  of  the  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing,  having  for  his  sub- 
topic  "Taking  the  School  to  the  Home,"  which 
covered  the  work  of  the  Home  Teacher,  Mr.  E. 
B.  de  Groot  giving  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Social  Centre  under  the  sub-title:  Taking  the 
Home  to  the  School."  Several  vocal  selections 
were  pleasingly  rendered  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  a  three-part  song,  "The  Shell,"  was  es- 
pecially commendable.  Little  Miss  Werz  gave  a 
spirited  interpretation  of  the  favorite,  "Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  and  Miss  Vance,  one  of  the 
student  teachers,  closed  the  program  with  Schu- 
bert's Ave  Maria.  Before  adjourning  to  the 
children's  lunch  room  for  refreshments,  Rolan 
Koenig,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  demon- 
strated a  motor  of  his  own  making,  the  re- 
sult of  the  laboratory  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion and  invention  which  is  one  of  the  charms 
and  assets  of  the  Normal  School  elementary 
work. 

Mr.  de  Groot  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the  actual 
work  accomplished  in  the  social  centres  of  San 
Francisco,  with  a  short  explanation  and  warning 
as  to  the  reasons  for  failure.  To  attain  healthy 
growth,  social  centres  should  be  an  outgrowth 
of  desire  on  the  school  patrons,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs;  then  they  are 
super-imposed  by  a  social  centre  enthusiast,  the 
effort  lasts  about  as  long  as  the  continued 
activity  of  the  promoter.  He  sketched  the  plans 
of  the  community  centres  organizers,  prominent 
among  wdiom  is  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter 
of  the  President.  Miss  Wilson  presided  last 
week,  by  the  way,  over  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  CJubs  at  Detroit,  and 
her  subject  was  her  favorite  one,  The  Com- 
munity Centre.  There  is  no  reasons,  according 
to  the  speaker,  why  the  social  centre  should 
not  include  activity  for  the  children.  Through 
the  informed,  organized  activitv  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Mothers'  Club,  each  school  might 
have  its  own  Junior  Social  Centre,  planned  and 
managed  according  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  special  community  by  the  mothers  of  the 
school.  No  better  way  to  meet  the  problem  of 
child-idleness  or  the  lure  of  the  sensational  pic- 
ture drama  than  by  putting  the  so-called  "priv- 
ate lessons"  into  the  school,  and  by  co-operation 
thus  placing  them  within  reach  of  the  less  for- 
tunate children;  and  by  the  organization  of  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  wood-carving  or  even  "erector 
enthusiasts"  clubs.  The  plan  offers  endless  op- 
portunities  to   the   friend   of  childhood. 

THE  PARENT-TEACHER  RITUAL 

The  student  teachers  of  the  State  Normal 
School  gave  their  beautiful  and  significant  ritual 
of  graduation,  the  Guild,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
December  14th,  in  the  school  auditorium.  This 
exquisite  ritual,  and  the  manner  of  its  rendering, 
make  the  semi-annual  celebration  worthy  of  a 
number  all  to  itself,  and  will  be  made  a  feature 
of  an  issue  in  the  spring  when  the  dedication 
to  teacherhood  will  be  given,  according  to  the 
custom,   in   the   Greek   Theatre,   Berkeley. 

THE   BRYANT    SCHOOL 

Because  of  the  approaching  holidays,  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Bryant 
School,  Bryant  Street  and  22nd,  was  held  on 
Thursday,  December  7th,  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary  second   Thursday.      Mrs.    Robert   Taylor,   the 


energetic  president,  president  over  the  business 
meeting,  no  program  being  provided  for  the 
day.  Reports  were  read  and  passed  on,  and 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson  made  a  short  address 
on  the  work  of  the  American  Neutral  Con- 
ference   Committee. 

The  following  week,  Wednesday,  December 
13th,  the  annual  Christmas  party  was  engineer- 
ed by  this  active  organization.  A  Christmas 
tree  and  a  Santa  Claus  dispensing  gifts  to  the 
teachers  and  principals  and  souvenirs  and 
candy  for  the  children  of  the  school,  were  the 
characteristic    features   of   the   entertainment. 

BAY   VIEW    SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  of  the  Bay 
View  School,  Bay  View  Street,  near  Pomona, 
held  their  regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  the  month.  An  address  was  given 
by  Miss  McElroy,  the  school  principal,  on 
"Things  to  Be  Thankful  For."  Mrs.  Mary 
Ashton  is  the  president  of  this  small  but  ambi- 
tious organization. 

POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School,  Frederick  Street  and  First 
Avenue,  held  its  regular  session  on  Monday  after- 
noon, December  4th,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill  presid- 
ing. Mr.  Halton's  Hawaiian  pictures  were 
shown  in  the  auditorium,  and  the  phonographic 
music  was  also  Hawaiian  in  character.  At  the 
cafeteria  where  they  later  adjourned,  the  differ- 
ent athletic  teams  and  the  cadets  of  the  school 
were  the  guests  of  the  club,  a  Hawaiian  flavor 
being  given  also  to  the  refreshments  which  in- 
cluded sliced  pineapple,  pineapple  juice  and  tea. 
The  entrance  fee  for  the  pictures  netted  the 
club  a  comfortable  sum  wdiich  went  into  the 
phonograph    fund. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  semi-annual  "Open 
Night"  of  the  school  occurred  during  the 
hours  of  seven  to  nine.  Each  department  was 
open  for  inspection  under  the  guidance  or 
hospitality  of  the  separate  teachers.  Over  three 
thousand  people  examined  the  shop  work,  and 
the  art  work,  and  at  least  eighteen  hundred  of 
these  waited  for  a  later  meeting  which  had  been 
called  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Mr. 
Addicott,  president  of  the  school,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  club,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  spoke  of  the  acute  need  for  more 
adequate  equipment,  especially  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  practical  department  in  electricity. 
The  theoretic  work  is  already  covered.  One 
thousand  and  fifty  is  the  present  enrollment  of 
this  flourishing  school  which  draws  its  recruits 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  as  well,  and  from  every  class 
of    society. 

COLUMBUS   SCHOOL 

The  Columbus  School  Mothers'  Club  met  regu- 
larly at  the  Columbus  School,  on  12th  Avenue, 
between  Kirkham  and  Lawton  Streets,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  December  ISth.  Dr.  Harriet  Randall 
Flanders  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  the 
speaker  for  the  afternoon,  her  topic — "Correct 
and  Incorrect  Postures."  Mrs.  George  Wale  sup- 
plemented the  address  with  an  informal  talk  on 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  high  heels  to  the 
growing    girl. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  the  8th, 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  Christmas  celebration  at 
the  school,  which  was  enjoyed  by  pupils  and 
teachers  on  the  following  Friday,  December 
15th,  small  gifts  and  souvenirs  of  fruit  and 
candy  being  distributed   to   the  pupils. 

LAGUNA   HONDA   SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Laguna  Honda 
School,  7th  Avenue,  between  Judab  and  Irving 
Streets,  met  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a 
new  president  was  elected,  Mrs.  James  D.  War- 
rack.  The  members  enjoyed  a  spirited  address 
by  Mrs.  George  D.  Shadburne  of  the  -Woman's 
Patriotic  Universal  Club  which  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  being  run  without  a  president,  by  depart- 
ments. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  13th,  the 
new  president  entertained  the  members  of  the 
club  at  a  tea  at  her  home,  on  6th  Avenue,  Sun- 
set. The  work  of  the  Boy  Scout  was  the  topic 
for   informal   discussion. 

SECOND   DISTRICT   CONGRESS   OF 
MOTHERS 

The  Second  District  "Congress  of  Mothers 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  Friday,  December 
15th,  at  Santa  Cruz.  San  Francisco,  Berkeley 
and  Oakland  sent  their  representatives,  among 
them  being  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman,  president  of 
the    Second    District    Federation,   and    Mrs.    John 
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F.  Sheehan  Jr.     An   account   of  the   meeting  will 
be    given    ill    the    next    issue    of   the    Journal. 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  McKin- 
ley  School,  14th  and  Castro  Streets,  held  a  phil- 
anthropy meeting  on  Wednesday,  December  6th. 
Miss  Regan  and  Miss  Jones  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  were  the  guests  of  honor,  and  gave 
a  graceful  tribute  to  the  work  done  by  the 
women  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs,  accenting  the  im- 
portance of  the  dental  clinic  work  and  that  of 
the  philanthropy  department.  Two  automobile 
loads  of  clothing  were  collected  for  the  philan- 
thropy department,  and  a  silver  offering  for 
the  same  purpose  netted  over  twenty  dollars. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Quitzow  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  her  department,  the 
philanthropic,  and  volunteered  to  outfit  a  boy 
of  whom  Miss  Jones  spoke  and  who  though 
intellectually  ready  for  graduation  would  lack 
suitable  clothes  unless  the  philanthropy  depart- 
ment would  stand  sponsor  for  his  needs.  Mrs. 
John  F.  Sheehan  Jr.  made  a  plea  for  the  gath- 
ering of  signatures  for  the  petitions  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Neutral  Conference 
Committee,  and  read  with  much  feeling  the  ap- 
peal: The  Way  Out.  Mrs.  Edler  read  two  com- 
munications from  the  City  Board  of'  Health 
which  request  the  isolation  of  children  during  the 
lirst  day  of  colds. 

CALIFORNIA  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS 

The  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations  held  a  called  meeting 
of  the  State  Executive  Board  on  Wednesday, 
December  13th,  to  consider,  primarily,  the  matter 
of  endorsing  H.  R.  399  of  the  First  Session  of 
the  64th  Congress,  the  bill  to  create  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  Department  of  Education. 
.The  Board  endorsed  this  bill,  also  a  resolution 
approving  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion under  its  department  of  labor  and  employ- 
ment. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    DISTRICT    OF   CON- 
GRESS OF  MOTHERS 

A  meeting  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  Fed- 
erated Mothers'  Clubs  was  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon, December  4th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R. 
F  Marcum,  the  president  of  the  Redding  School 
Mothers'  Clubs,  and  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Congress  of  Mothers.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
constitution  of  the  San  Francisco  District  Con- 
gress. Miss  Florence  Musto  gave  a  report  of 
the  work  of  the  dental  clinic  and  urged  the  com- 
pletion of  the  year's  campaign  which  necessitates 
the  further  sale  of  tickets  for  the  dental  film. 
Mrs.  Frank  Harris  outlined  the  plan  of  the 
committee  of  the  Conference  of  Neutral  Na- 
lions  and  presented  each  member  with  peti- 
tions for   signatures. 

EMERSON   SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Emer- 
son School  held  its  regular  meeting  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  December.  Mrs.  Spencer,  the 
principal,  gave  an  informal  address  on  the  needs 
and  work  of  the  children  of  that  school.  The 
session  combined  both  business  and  social  activ- 
ity. 

DENMAN  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Den- 
man  School,  Hayes  and  Pierce  Streets,  gave  a 
Christmas  party  at  the  school  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  December  14th.  A  Santa  Clans 
dispensed  goodies  to  the  children  and  presided 
over  the  tree,  which  had  been  decorated  by  the 
mothers  of  the  club.  The  exercises  of  the 
graduation   class  were   held   in   the  morning. 

FREMONT  SCHOOL 

The  day  of  meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  of  the  Fremont  School,  McAllister 
and  Broderick  Streets,  was  changed  this  month 
because  of  vacation  inroads,  to  December  8th, 
when  Dr.  Abelson  Eppsteen  gave  a  talk  on 
Health  of  Children.  The  address  was  followed 
by  a  play  written  by  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Weinstock,  called  "Christmas  Cheer," 
the  pupils  of  the  school  carrying  off  the  his- 
•  trionic  honors. 

EDISON    SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Edison 
School,  Hill  and  Church  Streets,  Mrs.  Will 
Smith  president,  met  on  the  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 7th,  when  the  graduating  class  of  the 
school  assisted  by  other  pupils  managed  a  pleas- 
ing program  of  songs  and  recitation.  At  the 
previous  meeting  in  November,  the  Hawaiian 
pictures  of  Mr.  Halton  were  exhibited.  This 
infant  club,  only  seven  months  old,  has  already 
one  hundred  and  five  members,  and  ardent  mem- 
bers, too. 


Sunday 
Trips — 

'  "■//     SUNSET      \  ~  ' 


lOGDEN  aSHASTAl 
ROUTES 


ONE   FARE 
'There  and  Back" 


Between  many  points  at  figures  rang- 
ing  from 

50c  to  $5.00 

This  means   1-2  fare  for  your  Sunday 
Outing- 
Ask   Agent 

Southern  Pacific 


CHINNtHiBERETTA; 


EYEGLASSES    and    SPECTACLES 

120   GEARY    ST.  164    POWELL    ST. 

Other    Stores 

Oakland     Sacramento      Stockton     Fresno     Vallejo 


SCHOOL    OF    STENOGRAPHY,    TYPING 
AND    SPANISH 

MRS.  E.  M.  CARPJBNTER 

Principal 

(Formerly     Principal     of     Munson     School     of 

Shorthand) 

Telephone    Kearny    3680' 

68    POST   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Private    Instruction  Coaching  in  All    Systems 

We    specialize    on    expert    office    and    secretarial 

work.      There    is    no    lack    of    paying    positions    for 

the  expert. 


Something  you  need 
in  your  School 


Will£on.'«* 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


May  be  used  on  bulletin  boards,  for  marking  doors,  blue 
printing,  posters  of  ncriculturnl  exhibits,  notices,  and 
also  in  chemical,  physical  and  domestic  science  labora- 
tories. A  sample  envelope  containing  fifteen  different 
letters  and  figures,  together  with  a  descriptive  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  free.  Our  letters  and  fisrurea  are  used  in  private  and 
public  schools  as  well  as  uni-       i  n  /~f  1  ^  "1 

vt-rsi'Jca,  and  are  endorsed  by      A  Ft         I  J  A         ."1 

many  Boards  of  Education.    f\  •     D«     W«        L  9     kd)     *J* 

Address,  Educational  Department, 

THE  TABLET  S  TICKET  CO.,        624-630  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago 


A  DISSECTED  MAP  ofjhf  U.  S. 


G.  E.  Murber  F.  T.  Miraglia 

The  Black  and  White 
Shoe  Repairing  Shop 

WORK  DONE  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

49       THIRD       STREET 

Phone    Douglas   4129  Nr.    Market    St. 


Engraved  Stationery 

Correct  Styles  of  Engraved  Cards 
Monograms,  Weddings,  Stationery. 

MARIER    ENGRAVING   CO. 

420.  MARKET  ST.  TEL  DOUGLAS  268 


GARDNER'S 

Mina  Williams,  Prop. 

Millinery  Furs 

Novelties 


2544  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 


ALWAYS    OPEN 


COLLEGE  LUNCHEON 

184  O'FARRELL  STREET 

Near    Powell 

"A  LUNCH   ROOM   OF  MERIT" 
For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye   Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


i 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  profitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men 
Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Farmers 
Tin  Can  Mfrs.  Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 

Druggists  Bailroad  Employees 

Auto  Owners  Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Write  for  thiB  -valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 
Ross-Gould,  1001     Olive  Street,  Sl,  Louis 


Ross-Gould 

_   Recalling 

St.  Louis 


Mfc  r~ 


pach  state  cut  to  shape.  Ot  unusual  value  to  teachers  and  children 
U>*no  study  of  neoKraphy.  Full  sized  sample  in  colors  7x11  sent 
Kfjtpairi  on  receipt  of  25c.  Address  Educational  Map  Department. 
™£ TABLET  &  TICKET  CO.,     624-630  W.  Adam*  St.,  Chicago.  U*' 


Costumes  Rented,  Sold  and  Made  to  Order 

Coaft  Costume  Co. 

THEATRICAL    and    MASQUERADE 
COSTUMES 

Rates    Reasonable 

1035    MARKET    STREET,    San    Francisco 
Phone  Park  5104 
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CAMPAIGN  FOR  SAFETY 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  "Safety  First"  knowledge  and 
practice  have  been  prepared  by  W.  R. 
Humphries,  President  of  the  Safety  First 
Association  of  California.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  slogan  for  each  week  be  placed  on 
the  black  board,  and  that  a  short  talk  be 
given  on  the  subject.  The  information 
here  presented  will  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  different  ages  of  the  scholars,  and  a 
little  discussion  will  help  greatly  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  "Safety   First." 

Every  school-room  has  its  example  of  the 
result  of  carelessness,  and  the  campaign 
for  the  conservation  of  human  life  must 
start  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Workers 
in  the  cause  of  public  safety  are  devoting 
most  of  their  time  to  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  and  to  these  ends  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  interested  in  education  is  asked. 
The  good  effect  of  safety  instruction  in 
the  schools  is  felt  in  the  home,  reacting  on 
the  parents  and  thereby  preventing  thou- 
sands of  accidents  and  casualties  in  the 
homes   and   in   the  streets. 

During  the  next  ten  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  population  over  900,000  persons  are 
under  sentence  of  death  by  accident  at 
some  unknown  period. 

Mr.  Humphries  is  preparing  a  text  book 
on  "Safety  First"  as  applied  to  the  children, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
and  ideas  from  teachers.  His  address  is: 
c/o  Safety  First  Association  of  California, 
415-416  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  January  1 — 
"Safety  First" 
Playing  in  the  streets  is  risky;  autos 
are  so  numerous,  and  some  children  care- 
less. Play  on  the  sidewalk,  vacant  lot  or 
playground.  There  are  over  200,000  autos 
in   the  State  at  the  present  time. 

When  crossing  a  street  look  both  ways. 
If  surrounded  by  vehicles  and  bewildered, 
stand  perfectly  still. 

The  auto  industry  is  compartively  new; 
carelessness  as  old  as  the  hills.  Be  careful; 
think  and  act  "Safety  First." 
Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  January  8 — 
Safety  First" — "Don't  Play  With  Fire" 
All  fires,  big  and  little,  start  in  a  small 
way.  Matches  and  rubbish  are  two  of  the 
reasons  for  fires.  A  quarter  million  of 
dollars  a  day  is  lost  in  this  country  through 
fires,  lie  tidy  about  the  school  and  in  your 
home.  Hundreds  of  fires  are  caused  through 
untidiness. 

(  )n  vacation,  be  careful  of  camp  fires, 
thousands  of  beautiful  trees  are  destroyed 
each   year  in   California  by  forest  fires. 

Matches  are  responsible  for  a  number  of 
the  fires.  Don't  play  with  matches.  In 
1827  John  Walker  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
England,  invented  matches,  and  it  is  es- 
timated thai  the  yearly  consumption  is 
250,000,000,000. 

Would  suggest  fire  drill  and  talk  on 
behavior  during  a  fire. 

Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  January  15 
— Safety  First — "Get  the  Safety  Habit" 
Playing  on  railroad  tracks,  about  cars, 
and  walking  along  the  tracks  killed  6000 
people  last  year.  Never  make  the  railroad 
tracks  a  playground.  The  first  tracks  which 
were  wood  were  laid  in  the  loth  century. 
The  development  of  the  steam  railroad  is 
ordinarily  dated  1825,  and  in  the  North  of 
England. 

When  crossing  tracks  be  sure  the  way  is 
clear.     Stop,  Look,  Listen. 


Think  of  what  an  accident  means  to  you 
and  your  parents. 
Slogan  for  Week   Commencing  January  22 

— Safety    First — "Stop,    Look,    Listen" 

These  three  words  will  be  seen  at  every 
railroad  crossing  in  America.  This  advice 
can  be  applied  to  your  everyday  conduct,  as 
well  as  when  crossing  railroad  tracks.  If 
you  are  in  a  buggy  or  "auto  see  that  the 
driver  stops,  looks,  and  listens.  All  motor- 
men  driving  street  cars  heed  this  advice. 
Hundreds  of'  Californians  meet  death  and 
disaster  because  they  fail  to  stop,  look  and 
listen. 

The  driver  of  a  locomotive  or  street  car 
is  unable  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
engine  or  car  he  is  driving,  so  at  grade 
crossings  Stop,  Look  and  Listen. 
Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  January  29 
— Safety  First — "Look  Before  You 
Leap" 

Be  kind  to  your  playmates,  animals  and 
yourself.  Play  safe  and  think  before  you 
act. 

Never  touch  or  pick  up  wires  at  any  time 
or  place.  Most  of  the  electricity  used  in 
California  is  generated  in  the  mountains  by 
water  power  and  brought  to  us  over  slender 
wires.  Never  touch  wires  in  the  streets, 
not  even  a  telephone  wire.  It  may  have 
fallen  over  a  high-power  wire  and  to  touch 
it  would  perhaps  be  fatal. 

Electricity  ■  is  a  wonderful  force.  It  was 
first  used  in  1876  for  lighting  purposes.  At 
this  time  the  arc  lamp  was  demonstrated, 
and  in  the  same  year  telephones  were  used. 
In  1879  Edison  exhibited  the  first  incan- 
descent lamp. 

Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  February  5 

— Safety   First — "Better   Be    Always 

Careful  Than  Always  Crippled" 

All  around  us  we  see  the  effects  of  care- 
lessness. Be  careful  in  all  things.  Your 
studies,  your  play  and,  in  fact,  everything 
you  do. 

Hundreds  of  Californian  children  are 
hurt  yearly  by  the  lack  of  thought.  Ac- 
cidents dont'  happen — they  are  caused. 

Don't  take  chances,  a  minute's  risk  may 
mean  a  crippled  lifetime,  and  the  help  of 
someone  else  to  care  for  you  all  your  life. 
Remember  the  slogan. 

Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  February  12 
— Safety   First — "Boost   For   Safety" 

Many  children  ride  bicycles  and  this 
lesson  is  for  their  benefit.  Riding  your  bike 
without  your  hands  on  the  handle  bars  is 
playing  with  danger.  The  smallest  stone 
can  turn  your  front  wheel  and  perhaps 
throw  you  under  a   street  car  or  auto. 

Always  ride  with  your  hands  on  the  bars, 
and  never  hang  on  to  autos  or  street  cars. 

Bicycles  were  first  introduced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1877,  and  to 
Baron  Von  Drais,  a  Frenchman,  is  given 
the  credit  of  inventing  a  machine  for  rid- 
ing purposes — this  in  the  year  1816. 
Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  February  19 
— Safety  First — "Roller  Skaters  and 
Coasters   Take   Care" 

In  California  we  skate  and  coast  all  the 
year  around.  Use  care  when  skating;  re- 
member that  the  sidewalk  is  harder  than 
your  head.  Skates  were  first  used  in  the 
14th  century,  and  were  made  from  a  shin 
or  rib  bone.  Skating  and  sleighing'  was 
originally  a  pastime  associated  with'ice  and 
snow.  You  should  roller  skate  only  on  the 
sidewalk  and  coast  on  streets  unfrequented 
by  cars,  autos  and  wagons. 
Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  February  26 

—Safety    First— "Be    A    Safety    Scout" 
Buffalo    Bill    (Col.    Cody)    was    a    scout 


for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  days  of  the  Indians, 
and  his  work  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

You  can  be  a  safety  scout,  and  do  good 
work  for  your  State  and  country ;  yes,  and 
for  your  parents    and   teachers   as   well. 

A  safety  scout  always  bears  in  mind  the 
value  of  human  life  and  a  sound  body.  He 
takes  no  risks  to  endanger  his  body  or  the 
life  or  limb  of  another  person. 

He  is  on  the  lookout  for  safety,  on  the 
street,  indoors,  on  foot,  in  conveyances,  and 
at  all  times. 

A  safety  scout  tries  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
safety  every  day.     Be  a  safety  scout. 
Slogan   for  Week   Commencing   March   5 — 
Safety  First — "Better  a  Moment  of  Care 
Than  a  Month  in  the   Hospital" 

Never  chase  a  ball  across  the  street — 
autos,  jitneys  and  street  cars. are  numerous. 
Better  spend  a  moment  of  care. 

Street  cars  were  first  used  in  New  York 
City  iri  1831.  Costs  5c  to  ride  on  the  street 
car,  perhaps  your  life  if  you  get  hit  by  one. 

Never  board  a  moving  car,  and  wait  until 
it  stops  before  getting  off,  when  alighting 
face  the  direction  the  car  is  traveling.  Don't 
hang  on  street  cars  or  autos.  It's  against 
the  law,  and  many  children  have  been  hurt 
by  doing  so. 

Exercise  a  little  care,  and  keep  out  of  the 
hospital. 

Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  March  12 — 
Safety  First — "Knowledge  is  Power" 

What  have  you  learned,  and  how  have 
you  used  the  knowledge  gained  regarding 
Safety   First? 

Write  a  300  word  essay  and  bring  out 
the  most  important  points  regarding  your 
safety,  also  tell  in  your  essay  the  risks  you 
are  taking  daily,  which  could  be  eliminated 
by  the  practice  of  "Safetv  First." 

Do  you  ride  your  bicycle  without  your 
hands  on  the  handle  bars? 

Do  you  cut  corners  ? 

Do  you  hang  on  to  street  cars  or  autos? 

Do  you  play  in   the  streets? 

Think  and  act  "Safety!" 
Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  March  19-=— 
Safety    First — "Watch    Your    Step" 

Going  home  from  school  think  about  the 
autos,  the  trains,  the  street  cars,  and  the 
risks'  of  the  street.  Cross  the  streets  at 
the  intersection. 

Watch  your  step,  take  your  time,  and  help 
the  younger  children  when  on  the  streets. 
Sometimes  an  old  lady,  or  perhaps  a  blind 
man,  needs  a  little  help.  Be  kind  and 
courteous.  The  Romans  were  the  world's 
greatest  road  makers,  and  the  children  of 
California  want  to  be  the  best  behaved  chil- 
dren in  the  world  as  regards. their  conduct 
on  the  streets. 

Be  Careful!  .That's  all  there  is  in  "Safety 
First." 
Slogan  for  Week  Commencing  March  26 — 

"Practice  Safety  Yourself;  Others  Will 
Follow" 

TEN    COMMANDMENTS    FOR 
CHILDREN 


Always  Be  Careful 

1.  Do  not   play   in   the   roadway. 

2.  IJlay  on  the  sidewalk  or  on  the  nearest 
playground  or  vacant   lot. 

3.  Roller    skate    on    the    sidewalk,    where 
vehicles  cannot  harm  .you. 

4.  Never  chase  a  ball  across  the  street. 

5.  Don't     hitch     on     autos,     trolleys     or 
wagons. 

6.  Do   not   coast   where  trolleys   or  autos 
go. 
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7.  Don't  play  around  autos  or  touch  any 
of  the  levers. 

8.  Never    touch    wires    at    any    time    or 
place. 

9.  Do   not   fear  the   policemen;  they  will 
help  and  protect  you. 


10.  Never  run  behind  a  standing  trolley 
car;  there  may  be  another  car  or  auto  ap- 
proaching on  the  other  side. 

Children,  please  remember  these  simple 
rules,  be  careful,  and  watch  your  step. 


The  Beacon  News  Column 


SUNSET    AT    MONTARA 
(By    Harr    Wagner) 


The   Kingdom    of   the    Sea 


I  stood  on  Nature's  balcony  around  the  pic- 
turesque amphitheatre  of  Montara  Mountain, 
with  the  sea  and  sky  like  a  great  curtain  front- 
ing me.  The  sun  was  going  down.  The  sky 
was  alive  with  a  riot  of  rose-red  color.  Some 
passing  clouds  were  aflame,  and  flung  their 
golden  after-glow  to  the  triple  peaks  that  notch 
Montara's  highest  rim.  The  sun  was  large.  It 
was  near.  The  illusion  was  so  great  that  if  you 
jstood  at  the  shore  you  could  reach  your  arms 
'across  the  rippling  green  waves  and  burn  your 
hand  in  its  fire.  The  sky-edge  trembled  in 
response  to  the  waves,  and  made  the  color  rest 
uneven  on  the  water.  A  real  ship  on  this  painted 
jpcean  sent  skyward  its  spiral  column  of  smoke, 
and  rested  anchorless  between  the  sun  and 
shore.  The  dark,  ascending  column  was  fringed 
with  gold.     Then  the  sun  slipped  into  the  wafer, 


a  half-moon  of  sun  only  rose  above  the  dark- 
green  sea.  Then  there  was  only  a  bit  of 
crescent  fire — the  sun  was  down.  I  have  seen 
the  sun  run  an  avenue  of  gold  around  the  top 
of  Popocatepetl;  I  have  watched  the  gold  on 
white  as  the  sun  companied  with  the  peaks  of 
Rainier;  I  have  seen  the  icicles  on  the  pines 
that  crown  the  half-way  summit  of  San  Jacinto 
painted  gold,  like  cathedral  spires;  I  have  seen 
the  warm  afterglow  of  the  sun  on  the  top  of 
Shasta,  that  glittered  like  the  porch  to  heaven; 
I  have  watched  the  great  red,  red  sun,  a  huge 
bird  of  fire,  sink  to  rest  in  the  desert  sands — but 
God  never  touched  with  brush  a  finer  painting 
than  the  large  green-and-gold  curtain  that  hung 
in  front  of  the  peaks  of  Montara  that  evening  I 
saw  the  sun  go  down. 


TEACHERS    RETIRED    BY    STATE    BOARD 

The  State  Board  of  Education  placed  seventeen 
teachers    on     the    retirement    list    December    16. 
With    the    exception    of    six   of    these    who-  come 
*under  the  disability  retirement  clause,  the  teach- 
ers   retired    will    receive    the    regular    retirement 
jjsalary   of  $500  a   yar,   having   complied   with   the 
jthirty    years    teaching    requirement.      The    other 
annuities   range   from   $250   to   $466.66   in   accord- 
ance   with    length    of    service.      Total    payments 
to    retired    teachers    for   the    last    quarter   totaled 
$50,000.      Teachers    granted    full    retirement    sal- 
aries are:  Margaret  F.  Bannon  of  San  Francisco; 
Charles    Wesley   Childs   and   Julia    Dole   of    Oak- 
land;   Gertrude    Groves    of    Stockton;    Mary    B. 
Killifer,     Ella     Robertson     and     Florence     Simp- 
kins  of  Los  Angeles;   Martha   McHarry  of  Wal- 
nut   Creek;    Mary    T.    A.    Mulgrew    of   Camanche; 
Robert     L.    Stockton    of    Bakersfield    and    Mary 
(E.  Teel  of  San   Lorenzo.     Retirement  salaries  on 
disability   were   granted    to   Roberta    F.    Craig   of 
Vallejo;  Fernanlo  C.  Kelly  of  Clipper  Gap;  Mary 
V  Leathers  and   Sarah  A.  Madden  of  San  Fran- 


cisco; Mabel  Louise  Nixon  of  Areata  and  Calthea 
A.    Vivian    of    Pacific    Grove. 

Robt.  C.  Root,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  also  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  California  Peace  Societies,  has 
just  returned  from  a  flying  trip  to  Ontario,  Po- 
mona, Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  Whittier,  Han- 
ford  and  Fresno,  where  he  has  been  speaking 
in  opposition  to  th  eproposed  law  providing 
for  compulsory  military  training  in  the  public 
schools    of    California. 

Committees  were  formed  in  Pasadena,  Los 
Angeles  and  other  towns  to  fight  the  proposed 
law.  Many  other  towns  have  promised  to  or- 
ganize in  opposition  to  the  unnecessary  and 
objectionable     measure. 

Many  Mothers'  Clubs  and  the  Labor  Unions 
have  promised  to  help  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed    law. 

The  peace  forces  and  their  friends  are  pre- 
paring a  bill  for  universal  physical  training — a 
far   more    fundamental    and   useful    measure. 


The  New  Supplement  to  the  Sonoma 
County  Course  of  Study  gives  a  prominent 
place  to  the  Beacon  Method. 

Some  of  the  other  California  Counties  that 
have  taken  the  Beacon  Method  either  as  an 
exclusive  or  optional  method,  or  for  supple- 
mentary use  because  of  the  excellent  con- 
tent found  in  the  Beacon  Readers,  are  as 
follows  : 

Riverside  County 
Ventura  County 
Alameda  County 
Humboldt  County 
Los  Angeles  County 
San  Bernardino  County 
El  Dorado  County 
Stanislaus  County 
San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Marin  County 
Santa   Barbara  County 
Merced  County 
San  Mateo  County 
Yolo  County 
Fresno  County 
Tulare  County 
Sutter  County 
Colusa  County 
Tehama  County 

Teachers  who  believe  in  an  analytic  meth- 
od find  great  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  the 
Beacon  Method  because  they  can  use  the 
Beacon  Reading-  Chart  and  the  Beacon 
Primer  following  the  word  and  sentence 
method  until  they  feel  that  their  pupils  are 
ready  for  phonetics  then  they  go  to  the 
Beacon  Phonetic  Chart  and  get  better  re- 
sults with  half  the  work  necessary  with  any 
other  system  of  teaching  phonics. 

The  second  semester  if  you  have  an  en- 
tering class  is  a  g'ood  time  to  start  the  Bea- 
con  Method. 

Write  for  introductory  and  exchange  rates 
to— 

GINN  &  COMPANY 
20  Second   Street       -       -       San   Francisco 
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Let  us  fold  away  our  fears 
And  put  away  our  foolish  tears 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 
Just   be  glad. 

— James     Whitcomb     Riley. 
'1'cace   on    earth   good    will    to   me." 


A   Merry   Christmas 

The  mint  of  language  has  never  coined 
stronger  or  more  beautiful  words  than  "A 
Merry  Christmas  to  You."  There  is  a 
cheerfulness,  a  humility,  a  vision,  a  shrine, 
in  the  salutation. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  You. 


The  Legislation  Committees. 

The  Legislation  of  California  will  soon 
be  in  session.  The  various  associations 
will  have  so  many  special  committees  that 
a  Senator  and  an  Assemblyman  are  not 
supposed  to  do  any  thinking.  They  are  the 
mere  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  the  legislation 
machine.  Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not 
true,  and  the  legislation  committee  that  ap- 
pears with  the  idea  that  they  represent  this 
or  that  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  laws  will  be  badly  mistaken.  E.  Morris 
Cox  in  his  adroit  way  gives  the  impression 
that  the  California  Council  of  Education 
has  accomplished  miracles  for  the  teachers. 
The  Council,  however,  has  its  limitation, 
and  public  sentiment  must  be  created  in 
favor  of  laws  before  they  can  be  passed. 
The  public  sentiment  today  is  back  of  the 
movement  for  improved  conditions  for  the 
elementary  schools.  The  High  Schools 
have  been  favored  the  past  ten  years,  and 
we  have  developed  a  splendid  system  of 
High  Schools  in  California.  We  must  now 
provide  for  a  more  efficient  elementary 
schools. 

The    organizations    of   elementary    school 
"  teachers  must  be  on   "The   Watch  Tower," 
as     Ex-Superintendent    Anderson    used    to 
say,    or    their    interests    will    not    be    pro- 
tected. 


Military  Training  vs.  Physical  Education 

The  public  sentiment,  as  soon  as  the  im- 
mediate danger  of  war  is  over  will  be  to 
conscript  young  men  and  women  into  the 
army  of  the  physically  fit.  Ednah  Aiken's 
idea  should  be  emphasized,  that  as  soon  as 
a  child  enters  the  public  school,  hs  services 
For  the  stale  is  begun.  Preparedness  to  de- 
fend the  rights  ami  efficienc)  of  American 
life,  property,  and  ideals,  is  on.  We  pre- 
pare our  boys  and  girls  to  light,  by  a  clear 


definite  program  of  physical  education.  The 
idea  is  sweeping  over  the  land  today.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  California 
are  leading  in  this  great  movement  of  mak- 
ing our  boys  and  girls  physically  fit  and 
mentally  fit  to  fight  the  battles  of  war  and 
peace. 

*       *       * 

A  Report 

Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Second- 
ary Schools,  has  submitted  his  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  reports  the 
following"  statistics  in  reference  to  his  per- 
sonal work  : 

Number  of   teachers'   and    trustees'    in- 
stitutes attended  28 

Number  of  addresses  given  at  institutes  55 
Number  of  high  school  commencement 

addresses  given  24 

Number    of    teachers'    conventions    at- 
tended          11 

Number  of  addresses  given  at  teachers' 

conventions     ._. 19 

Number  of  visits  to  high  schools 113 

Number  of  visits  to  state  normal  sch'ls  9 
Number    of    visits    to    universities    and 

colleges 14 

Number  of  visits   to  other  schools 16 

Number    of    addresses    given    at    mass 

meetings  and  club  meetings 52 

In  addition  thereto  there  are  chapters  in 
the  book  showing  marvelous  construction 
work  along  the  lines  of  High  School 
Library,  County  Library,  Problems  of  the 
Small  High  School  Taxation  and  Expendi- 
ture, and  a  very  interesting  plea  for 
adequate  support  not  only  for  High  Schools 
but  for  elementary  schools.  Will  C.  Wood 
is  certainly  energizing  the  great  construc- 
tion work  of  the  state. 


SCHOOL    WOMEN'S    DAY    AND 
LUNCHEON 

LTnder  the  auspices  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  School  Women's  Clubs  a  School 
Women's  Day  and  Luncheon  was  held  at 
Stockton  on  Saturday,  November  25th.  The 
program  follows : 

Business  Meeting — 9:30  a.  m..  Hotel 
Stockton,  Parlor  A — Presidents  of  Feder- 
ated Clubs  invited  to  confer  with  Executive 
Board  of  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs. 

Professional  Program — 10:30  a.  m. — (a) 
C.  T.  A.'s  Service  to  the  Teacher;  (b)  So- 
cial Service.  Symposium.  Five-minute* 
talks  followed  by  discussion.  Speakers : 
Miss  Agnes  E.  Howe,  founder  and  first 
president  of  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs ;  Miss  Jessie  Williamson, 
president  San  Jose  School  Women's  Clubs ; 
Miss  Ida  Bacon,  president  Fresno  Club ; 
Mrs.  Edna  Orr  James,  Fresno  State  Nor- 
mal; Miss  Margaret  Strachan,  president 
Sacramento  Club ;  Miss  Louisa  Bray,  presi- 
dent Kate  Kennedy  Club,  San  Francisco; 
Miss  Rose  Beaty,  president  Oakland  Club ; 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  past  president  C. 
F.  S.  W.  C. ;  Mrs.  D.  O.  Castle,  president 
of  South  San  Joaquin  Federation  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Clubs;  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell,  State 
president  of  California  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers. 


.Marga ret Schallenberger-Mc Naught,  Com- 
missioner "of  Elementary  Schools,  made  a 
suggestion  before  the  Elementary  Princi- 
pals Association  on  rural  supervision,  that 
is    worthy    of    careful    consideration.      She 


advocates  the  use  of  one  or  more  teachers 
in  each  Normal  School  spending  several 
months  each  year  supervising  rural  schools 
of  adjoining  counties.  This  would  be  of 
service  to  the  local  communities,  of  service 
on  account  of  the  new  and  valuable  ex- 
perience of  the  Normal  teacher,  and  of 
value  to  the  State  at  large. 

Supt.  Lawrence  Chenoweth,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  the  service  for  better 
schools  in  Kern  County,  held  a  splendid  in- 
stitute recently.  Joe  Wood  and  other  in- 
structors gave  interesting  and  effective  ad- 
dresses. A  rest  room  was  provided  and 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association  aided  in 
furnishing  a  cafeteria  luncheon  each  day. 
Among  the  local  teachers  who  made  an 
address  was  Leland.  S.  Martin  of  the  Oil 
Center  High  School.  Prof.  Martin  spoke 
on  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  and 
was  frequently  applauded.  Mr.  Martin  has 
recently  prepared  for  publication  a  book  on 
"Stern  Realities,"  which  takes  up  the  life 
of  a  university  student  and  is  of  unusual 
interest.  Miss  Janie  C.  Michaels  of  Taft 
High  School  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  establishing  a  scholarship  fund  for 
high  school  pupils.  She  has  also  a  book  in 
press,  and  it  will  be  published  by  the  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  in  Februarv,  1917. 


AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE 

KINDERGARTEN,    ELEMENTARY   AND 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Job  Wood  Jr. 
The  following  tables  will  show  the  average 
annual  salary  paid  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  California,  according  to  the  work  done.  This 
is  the  first  report  to  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  (Edward  Hyatt)  that 
gives  the  salaries  in  detail. 

Kindergarten    Schools 

Ann.  Sal. 
Supervisors    of    kindergartens    (2    in    the 

State)     $  850.00 

Principals    of   kindergarten    schools    (192 

in  State)   660.87 

Teachers    in    kindergarten    schools    (349 
in  State)   588.77 

Elementary   Schools 

Supervising  Principals — 

Men    (190   in    State) $1982.50 

Women     (157    in    State) 1921.43 

Principals — 

Men    (429   in    State) 1223.99 

Women    (737    in    State) 970.05 

Regular  Teachers   in    Schools — 

Men    (3S7    in    State) 841.93 

Women    (10,835   in    State) 868.98 

Supervisors   of   Special   Teachers 
of   Subjects — 

Men   (60  in   State) 1537.91 

Women    C131    in    State) 1409.60 

Teachers    of   Special   Subjects 
(Special   Teachers) — 

Men    (170    in    State) 1040.20 

Women    (522    in    State) 919.77 

Note. — In   many   instances   these   special   teach-* 

ers    do    not    teach    all    day,    but    one    or    two    or 

three   periods.     Hence   lower   salary. 

High    Schools 

Ann.  Sal. 
Principals  of   High   Schools — 

Men    (264   in    State) $2104.22 

Women    (15   in    State) 1574.00 

Teachers  in   High  Schools: 
Regular  Teachers — 

Men    (856    in    State) 1455.85 

Women    (1697    in    State) 1331.04 

Special   Teachers — 

Men    (496   in    State) 1295.49 

Women     (671    in    State) 1271.70 

A  supervising  principal  is  one  who  takes  the! 
place  of  a  city  superintendent  in  a  school  dis- 
trict in  which  there  are  more  than  one  school 
building.  A  principal  is  one  who  has  charge  of 
a  buliding,  but  teaches  part  of  the  time.  He  may 
not  teach  at  all,  but  have  charge  of  the  school  in 
out  building. 
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The  Presidents  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  appeared  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  December  12th  and  discussed 
a  number  of  proposed  changes  in  -the 
course   of   study   for    Normal    Schools. 

*  *       * 

Miss  Olive  Peterson,  a  teacher  in  the 
Modesto  schools,  who  was  sued  for  $4000 
damages  for  "paddling"  a  fifteen-year-old 
boy,  was  ordered  by  the  jury  to  pay  the 
boy   $40.00. 

*  *       * 

Miss  Ellen  Lynch,  a  graduate  of  the 
Chico  State  Normal,  a  young  teacher  of 
Solano,  was  killed  on  December  12th,  by 
a  train  hitting  the  automobile  in  which  she 
was    riding. 

Elmer  E.  Cave  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  W.  E.  A.  Supt.  Cave  was 
formerly  principal  of  one  of  the  Alameda  City 
Schools,  and  has  forged  ahead  both  in  influence 
and  salary,  until  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great   educational   leaders    of  the   Northwest. 


School  of  Music 

Mrs.  P.  0.  Peterson 

2560    MISSION    STREET   -    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone   Mission  659 

PIANO :  Private  and  Class  Instruction.  En- 
semble Classes  for  Advanced  Pupils  in  Four 
and  Eight  Hand  Work.  Also  Classes  for 
Beginners. 

VOICE  CULTURE  and  ART  OF  SINGING: 
Pupils  prepared  for  church,  concert  and 
opera  in  English,  Italian,  French  and  Ger- 
man. Also  Scandinavian  Folk  Songs.  Ar- 
rangement for  those  desiring  use  of  piano  at 
Studio,    may    be   made. 


The  European  Background 


of 


American  History 


THE  BOURNE  AND  BENTON  SERIES 

Introductory    American    History- 
Cloth — 359  Pages — Price,  64c 

1.  Embodies   the   course   for   the   Sixth   Grade,   recommended   by   the   Committee   of 
Eight,   of  which   Dr.   Bourne   was   a   member. 

2.  Interesting,   well   written   and   not    too  difficult  for  the  Sixth  Grade. 

3.  Used  as  the  text  by  a  number  of  California   Counties  and  Cities  including  Oak- 
land,  Riverside   and  Vallejo. 

History  of  the  United  States 
Cloth— 578  Pages— Price,  $1.12 

1.  Broadens   and   enriches   the   course  for  the    Seventh    and    Eighth    Grades. 

2.  Lifts  the  subject  out  of  the  realm  of  provincialism   and   treats   the   United   States 
as  one  of  the  world  powers. 

3.  Emphasizes  the  social  and  industrial  progress  as  well  as  the  political. 

4.  Recommended   in   the   courses   of  a   number   of    California    Cities    and    Counties. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   Chilcote,   Manager 


Charles  F.  Scott 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


A.  W.  TURPIN,  Proprietor 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS— With  Detached  Bath 
ROOMS — Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308, 

309, 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny    1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 
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TO: 


School  Architectural  Department 


Conducted   by    W.    H.    Weeks 


Boards  of  Education,  High  School  prin- 
cipals and  every  good  citizen  interested  in 
school  architecture  and  improvement  of 
school  buildings  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  have  secured  Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  of 
75  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  to  conduct  a 
department  on  various  lines  of  school  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  Weeks  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  architects  in  the  West,  and 
has  originated  and  developed  most  of  the 
new  ideas  contained  in  the  later  school 
buildings  of  California.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  he  has  designed  more  of  the 
new  and  marvelous  school  buildings  than 
any  other  architect  in  California.  Mr. 
Weeks  has  agreed  to  answer  any  question 
in  reference  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilating, 
building  material,  conservation  of  capital  in 
the  building  of  school  houses,  suggested 
design,  prevention  of  waste  or  anything  in 
the  building,  and  various  other  questions 
that  the  trustees  may  wish  to  know. 

HARR  WAGNER,  Editor..  . 

Defects 

It  is  my  purpose  in  editing  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  School  Journal  to 
render  assistance  to  those  who  may  have 
problems  to  solve  in  connection  with  the 
school  plan  or  equipment ;  to  assist  School 
Boards  and  others  by  advice,  and  by  sug- 
gesting means  to  improve  or  correct  exist- 
ing defects  in  schools  already  built ;  to 
call  attention  to  mistakes  frequently  made 
in  planning  and  building  the  school  that 
the  School  Board  may  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes of  others.  I  propose  to  illustrate  these 
articles  by  publishing  the  plans  of  the 
buildings  criticised. 

Every  School  Board  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  erecting  a  school  building  must 
realize  that  upon  their  shoulders  rests 
largely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  under- 
taking. They  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
satisfying  the  various  whims  and  demands 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  needs  of  the  edu- 
cators. 

Essentials  in  Good  Architecture 

The  building  must  contain  all  the  essen- 
tials of  up-to-date  school  house  construc- 
tion. It  must  be  sanely  constructed  of  en- 
during materials,  that  its  maintenance  will 
not  unnecessarily  burden  the  taxpayer;  that 
all  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  who  are  to  use  the  school 
buildings  must  be  provided  for  them.  Safe- 
guards against  fire  or  panic.  Sanitary  de- 
vices  should   be   thorough,   which    will   pre- 


vent disease.  Should  any  of  the  essential 
things  be  overlooked  in  the  construction, 
the  trustees  are  responsible  for  lack  of  over- 
sight. What  the  essentials  of  an  up-to-date 
school  building  consist  of  will  be  enumer- 
ated  by    me    in    later   articles. 

Trustees  Must  Know 
The  trustee  should  post  himself  so  that 
he  may  be  qualified  to  act'  intelligently  in 
connection  with  the  planning  of  the  work. 
The  ignorance  of  many  trustees  in  regard 
to  the  essentials  of  the  school  is  appalling. 
Recently  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  one  of 
our  principal  educational  centers  sent  mem- 
bers to  examine  and  report  on  certain 
schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
In  their  report  they  spoke  very  highly  of 
certain  schools  built  by  one  firm  of  archi- 
tects. The  buildings  visited  by  them  and 
praised  by  them  had  but  one  redeeming 
feature — they  were  pleasing  to  look  upon. 
In  the  essentials  of  good  school  architec- 
ture they  were  ridiculous  failures ;  almost 
every  rule  of  lighting,  safety,  sanitation  and 
economy  was  diregarded,  and  it  was  only 
the  ignorance  of  this  supposedly  intelligent 
board  which  prevented  them  from  noticing 
the  most  glaring  and  inexcusable  mistakes. 
The  architects  responsible  for  these  crea- 
tions were  employed  by  this  board,  largely 
on  the  recommendations  of  their  commit- 
tee, who  apparently  were  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  school  house  construc- 
tion. Lack  of  knowledge  in  school  work 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  has  led  to  many 
costly  mistakes  and  unsatisfactory  construc- 
tion. 

The  Importance  of  the  Location 
It  is  also  my  intention  to  write  short 
articles  on  topics  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  essentials  of  the  modern  school. 
Trustees  must  know  that  in  the  planning  of 
the  school  the  determining  factors  in  the 
size  of  the  school  building  are  the  site,  the 
amount  of  money  available,  and  the  num- 
ber and  grade  of  the  pupils  to  be  accom- 
modated. It  is  therefore  quite  essential 
that  before  the  site  is  secured  expert  ad- 
vice be  called  in,  for  many  times  the  site 
chosen  without  due  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements frequently  makes  a  satisfactory 
building  impossible  ;  such  apparently  minor 
matters  as  the  directions  from  which  the 
pupils  come,  the  prevailing  winds  of  win- 
ters, materially  affect  the  layout  and  type 
of  the  building,  and  the  equipment  to  be 
installed. 


The  Southern  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  various  institutes  of  Southern 
California  met  December  18th  to  21st.  It 
was  mure  than  a  meeting.  It  was  a  pageant, 
festival,  riot  of  educational  theories  and 
pedagogical  discussion  and  vast  concourses 
of  people.  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  was  the  chief 
presiding  officer,  and  Jerome  Cross  presid- 
ing secretary.  An  editorial  discussion  of 
the  meeting  will  appear  in  the  January 
issue.  In  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Miss  Grace  Stanly,  of  San 
Bernardino,  was  elected  president  over-  J. 
J.  West  of  San  Diego,  the  City  Teachers' 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  led  by  Miss  Hodg- 
kins,  breaking  the  regular  ticket  put  up  by 
the  nominating  committee  in  favor  of  Mr. 
West. 


Alice  Rose  Power,  associate  editor  of 
the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  and 
teacher  in  the  Edison  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  made  principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  School,  San  Francisco,  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Miss  Power  is  the 
author  of  "Power's  Graded  Speller,"  com- 
piler of  "Poems  for  Memorizing,"  published 
by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  and 
other  books  of  great  service  to  teachers. 
She  has  also  devoted  much  time  to  the 
securing  of  wise  and  just  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
state. 

*       *       * 

A  taste  for  books  is  the  pleasure  and 
glory  of  my  life.  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  the  glory  of  the  Indies. — Gibbon. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S  NEW 
LOCATION 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  opened  a 
new  office  and  stock  room,  with  complete 
shipping,  billing  and  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment, at  609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
This  company  has  taken  the  entire  fourth 
floor  of  a  corner  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Mission  Streets. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Morehouse,  the  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  who  is  well  known  for  his  keen 
appreciation  of  art  values,  has  fixed  up  the 
show  rooms,  the  stock  rooms  and  the  of- 
fice in  a  most  artistic  manner,  and  teachers 
and  boards  of  education  and  librarians  will 
find  a  copy  of  every  school  book  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  here  on  display, 
and  when  we  say  a  copy  of  every  school 
book  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
it  means  thousands  of  books,  because  the 
Macmillan  Company  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  varied  assortment  of  books  that 
are  of  service  to  the  school  in  the  United 
States. 

Teachers  will  find  a  full  line  of  supple- 
mental books  for  elementary  schools,  for 
high  schools,  for  colleges,  and  for  universi- 
ties. This  move  was  made  in  order  to  give 
greater  service  to  the  school  people  of  the 
state,  and  to  keep  in  more  intimate  touch 
with  them  than  was  possible  under  the  old 
system  of  maintaining  only  a  depository. 
In  this  way  all  orders  can  be  filled  prompt- 
ly. The  company  will  also  maintain  an 
office  at  257  South  Spring  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, where  they  will  also  keep  a  complete 
line  of  their  books.  Mr.  F.  E.  Cobler,  who 
has  done  splendid  service  both  for  the  com- 
pany and  for  the  people  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  have  charge  of  the  Los  An- 
geles office.  Mr.  T.  C.  Morehouse,  the 
Pacific  Coast  manager,  has  gathered  about 
him  a  competent  and  courteous  crew  of  as- 
sistants, and  John  H.  Beers,  who  is  his 
associate  in  San  Francisco  and  California 
field,  Mr.  P.  A.  Knowlton  of  Seattle,  and 
Mr.  P.  M.  Plamondon  of  Kelso,  Wash.,  in 
addition  to  the  full  office  force  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  school  boards,  purchasing- 
agents,  and  teachers  will  secure  extra  dis- 
counts on  account  of  this  move,  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education  feels  that  those  in- 
terested in  books  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  this  new  forward  move  of  the  Macmillan 
Company. 


The  January  issue  of  the  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Education  will  be  devoted  to  school 
administration  problems.  The  aim  is  to 
place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  board  of 
education  in  California,  and  to  have  it  of 
value  to  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  those  interested  in  the  public  schools. 


"One   thing   that  I   know   is   worth  a  thousand   things 

I    might    guess    at." 

OUR    SPECIALTY    IS 

RUGS    MADE    from    OLD    CARPETS 

Give  us   an  opportunity  to   show  you  what  we    know 

San  Francisco  Rug  Works 

929    LARKIN    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone:    Franklin    554 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

POTTED -PLANTS 

Seeds  at  Wholesale 

BAY  COUNTIES  SEED  COMPANY 

Milton  Tonini,  Mgr. 

Garfield   1625         404   MARKET   STREET 
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The  News  of  the  World 

By  Actual  Photographs 

:  :  :  FOR  :  :  : 

Ten  Cents  Per  Year 


Nothing  Like  The 

ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW 

Has  ever  before  been  produced  at  a  subscription  price  of  less  than  several 
dollars.  We  are  seeking  to  give  this  remarkable  illustrated  journal  with  its 
photographic  reproductions  by  Rotogravure  process  of  the  actual  people, 
places,  events  and  things  featuring  in  the  world's  news  each  month,  a  circu- 
lation of  three  million  copies  each  issue. 

In   order  to  accomplish  this,  we   have  fixed  the   subscription   price 
for  the  first  year  (12  issues)  at 


lOc 


You  will  enjoy  this  journal  more  than  any  publication  you  have 
ever  taken,  as  each  issue  it  will  lay  before  you  the  ACTUAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of  the  important  events,  people,  places  and  things  in  the  world's 
progress  for  the  previous  month,  together  with  a  chronological  digest  of  the 
month's  events. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  by  the  wonderful  new  Rotogravure  process 
and  many  of  the  reproductions  are  well  worthy  of  framing. 

Seven  great  photographic  news  services  supply  us  with  several 
thousand  photographs  of  matters,  events,  places  and  people  of  importance 
in  the  news  of  the  world,  from  every  quarter'  of  the  globe.  From  these  the 
best  are  selected  each  issue  for  the  Review. 

It  is  a  wonderful  educational  journal,  intensely  fascinating  and  a 
year's  issues  will  form  a  photographic  history  of  the  world  for  the  year. 

Subscriptions  can  not  be  accepted  for  longer  than  one  year  at  the 
10  cent  per  year  price,  as  we  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  Review  to  secure 
your  renewal  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Send  us  your  dime  for  a  year's  subscription  promptly,  as  the  sub- 
scription price  is  to  be  increased  to  $1.00  per  year.  Mention  that  you  saw 
our  announcement  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  and  if  you  are  a 
teacher  also  kindly  mention  it,  as  we  have  some  plans  for  teachers  in  con- 
nection with  it. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW 

ATASCADERO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Will  C.  Wood  has  an  excellent  article  in  the 
X.  E.  Journal  of  Education  on  November  2nd,  on 
"California  High  Schools."  He  comments  espe- 
cially on  the  Humboldt  Evening  High  School 
of  San   Francisco  and  High  School  of  Commerce. 

*  *         * 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Teach- 
ers' Club  of  December  11th,  is  an  interesting 
number.  Miss  Van  De  Goorberg  has  an  excel- 
but  article  on   "Arithmetic." 

*  *         * 

The  children  of  San  Francisco  are  doing  splen- 
did work  on  "Thrift."  The  Bank  of  Italy  is 
handling  the  funds,  and  the  children  are  saving 
dimes    and    nickels.      The    lesson    of    Thrift    is    a 

: I   one,   and  it  is   conducted   in   San   Francisco 

on  an  excellent  basis.  Seventeen  thousand  chil- 
dren have  bank  accounts  with  the  Bank  of 
Italy. 

*  *         * 

The  Santa  Clara  Teachers'  Institute  adopted 
the  following  books  for  professional  reading  at 
I  Ik-  recent  meeting:  For  High  School  Teachers — 
"Supervised  Study,"  Hall-Quest,  Mac;  "The 
High  School  Age,"  Irving  King — Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.;  "The  Measure  of  Intelligence,"  L.  M.  Ter- 
man.  Houghton  Miff.  For  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary School  Teachers — "The  Measure  of  Intelli- 
gence," Terman,  Houghton  Miff. .&  Co.;  "Rural 
Life  and  Education,"  Cubberley,  Houghton  Mif. 
&  Co.;  "The  Supervision  of  Arithmetic,"  Jessup 
&  Coffman,  Macml.;  "All  the  Children  of  All 
the   People,"  Smith — Macmillan. 

*  *        * 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Kern  County  Institute  was 
held  at  Bakersfield  on  November  27-28-29,  1916. 
Supt.  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent program.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  C. 
E.  Rugh.  University  of  California;  Edward  W. 
Ilauck.  Ph.  D.,  Fullerton;  Mrs.  Esther  H.  Allen, 
San  Jose  State  Normal;  Job  Wood  Jr.,  Deputy 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction;  J.  E.  Donaldson, 
Fullerton;  Edna  Orr  James,  Fresno  State  Nor- 
mal; Elizabeth  A.  Keppie,  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal;    Mrs.  Julia    Babcock,    County    Librarian; 


Miss  Gail  Harrison,  B.  S.  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University;  C.  L.  Phelps,  Fresno  State 
Normal;  Hon.  Witten  W.  Harris,  Assemblyman; 
Mrs.  Paul  Vander  Eike,  Bakerslield.  A  rest 
room  was  provided,  and  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association  aided  in  furnishing  a  cafeteria  lunch- 
con  each  day.  Among  the  local  teachers  who 
made  an  address  was  Lelaud  W.  Martin  of  the 
Oil  Center  High  School.  Prof.  Martin  spoke 
on  "The  Duties  of  American  Citizenship,"  and 
was  frequently  applauded.  Mr.  Martin  has  re- 
cently prepared  for  publication  a  book  on  "Stern 
Realties,"  which  takes  up  the  life  of  a  university 
student  and  is  of  unusual  interest. 
*         *         * 

Miss  Janie  C.  Michaels  of  Taft  High  School, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  establishing  a 
scholarship   fund   for   high   school   pupils. 

John  D.  Sweeney  of  Red  Bluff  wrote  a  splen- 
did article  for  the  Red  Bluff  Daily  News  on 
"Election  Day.  Not  a  Legal  Holiday  in  the 
Schools." 

Supt.  A.  P.  Shibley  held  his  institute-  at  El 
Centro,  Nov.  27-28-29.  The  following  was  the 
list  of  speakers:  Miss  Miriam  E.  Besley,  Dept. 
of  Education,  San  Diego  State  Normal  School; 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cotton,  Division  of  Landscaping,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Mr.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  State 
Leader  of  Farm  Advisers  and  Agricultural  Clubs, 
University  of  California;  Mr.  Paul  I.  Daugherty, 
County  Farm  Adviser,  El  Centro;  Dr.  Harold 
W.  Foght,  Specialist  in  Rural  School  Practice, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education;  Miss  Rose  Judson, 
Head  Dept.  of  Music,  San  Diego  State  Normal 
School;  Mr.  Neil  Locke,  Secretary  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Imperial  County;  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley, 
.Supt.  of  San  Bernardino  County  Schools;  Mr.  J. 
F.  West,  Supt.  of  San  Diego  County  Schools. 

The  County  Librarians  held  a  convention  at 
Sacramento    on    December    7th.      It    was    largely 


attended 
made. 


and     some     excellent     addresses     were 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  begun  a  campaign  to 
raise  the  health  standards  of  school  children.  A 
reorganization  has  taken  place,  and  science  and 
sociology  have  combined  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions   and   prevent    sickness. 

*  '*         * 

The  University  of  California  Extension  Class 
in  Office  Management  meets  every  Saturday 
night  at  Room  312  Lick  House,  San  Francisco. 
The  Bulletin  of  The  S.  P.  Co.  advises  its  em- 
ployees  to  attend  these  classes. 

*  *         * 

The  Bay  Council  of  .  Geography  Teachers 
met  Friday,  December  15th,  8  p.  m.,.  at  Bacon 
Hall,  U.  C.  J.  T.  Allen  spoke  on  "The  Land 
of  Greece,"  and  J.  A.  Imrie  on  "Material  for  a 
School   Museum." 

*  *         * 

Prof.  William  Herbert  Carruth,  author  of 
"Each  in  His  Own  Tongue  and  Other  Poems," 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Stanford  University,  was  given  a  dinner 
at  the  Sesuoia  Club  on  Monday  December 
11th,  in  San  Francisco.  W.  G.  Hartranft 
presided  during  the  evening,  and  rendered 
in  a  delightful  way  many  of  the  choice  bits 
of  poetry  by  Prof.  Carruth.  George  S.  Douglas, 
the  literary  editor  of  the  "Chronicle,"  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  Prof.  Carruth.  Lisbeth  Ho- 
bart  Curtis  gave  an  interesting  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  "Garden  of  Allah."  Ella  M.  Sexton 
was  especially  happy  in  her  tribute  to  poetry. 
Harr  Wagner  spoke  on  the  "Land  of  Dreams," 
and  Warren  S.  Potter  of  Los  Angeles,  spoke  on 
the  growing  appreciation  of  Western  literature  in 
the    Southland. 

*  *         * 

Supt.  Frank  I.  Cooper  of  Seattle  has  issued, 
under  direction  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  a  bulletin  on 
the    waste    in    school    house    construction. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

WISHES  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  ON 

JANUARY   1,   1917, 

IT  WILL  OPEN  AT 

609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

AN  OFFICE  AND  A  STOCK  ROOM 

They  will  carry  a  full  line  of  their  text  and  supplementary  books   for  schools  and   colleges  and  will 
be  prepared  to  fill  promptly  all  orders  received. 

They  will  use  every  care  to  give  such  service  that  they  may  merit  a  continuation  of  the  patronage 
they  have  received  heretofore. 

They  ;ire  also  opening  an  offic  at 

257  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 

whre  they  will  keep  an  exhibit  of  their  books  and  where  they  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  forward  to  San 
Francisco  any  orders  which  can  be  mroe  conveniently  addressed  there. 

T.    C.    MOREHOUSE,  - 

Western   Manager. 
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RESULTS  NOT  CLAIMS 

Xos  Hngeles  polytechnic  1bigb  School 


DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 


Los  Angeles,  California 


July   7,    1916. 


Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  just  closed  the  first  year  with  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  in  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  of  Los  Angeles  with  positive  success.  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  what 
our  pupils  can  do  after  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each,  two  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes 
each,  which  is  what  they  have  had.  We  completed  the  first  20  lessons  the  first  term  and 
finished  the  lessons  (to  Lesson  40)  the  second  term.  With  your  most  excellent  text  and 
supplementary  aids  the  pupils  are  able  to  take  dictation  and  transcribe  accurately  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  speed.  We  do  not,  however,  make  a  specialty  of  speed,  but  of  accuracy  and 
good  forms  in  notes.  These  pupils  write  accurately,  having  the  principles  well  mastered. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  regular  Commercial  Course  class.  We  also  have  a  Special  class 
which  has  a  daily  lesson  of  1  1-2  hours'  recitation.  These  pupils  complete  the  text  in  20 
weeks  and  most  of  them  are  able  to  do  good  stenographic  work  at  the  end  of  the  term,  with 
a  fairly  good  rate  of  speed.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  next  year's  report  to  you  may  mark 
a  greater  degree  of  success  than  the  past  in  our  work  here  with  Isaac  Pitman. 

Sincerely    yours, 

(Signed  W.  H.  WAGNER. 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

2  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


Publishers   of   "Course    in   Isaac    Pitman    "Shorthand,"  $1.50;    "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewrit- 
ing," 85c;    "Style  Book  of  Business  English,"   85c;   adopted  by  the   New  York  Board  of  Education. 


A  lso   publishers    of    "MacDonald's    Spanish    Commercial    Reader" 
California    State    Board    of    Education    for     1917. 


($1.00),    officially    adopted    by    the 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    -    $2,000,000.00 

ASSETS  OVER     -     -     $24,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children   Have  Bank 
Accounts  With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on   Northern   Electric   Ry. 

Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 

leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 

and  4 :40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion  Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &,  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  SMITn"  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
AND  VENTILATION 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfactory  system,  which  brings 
in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  warms  it  without  overheating, 
charges  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  then  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  creating 
drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  foul  air. 

It  gives  even  heat,  warm  floors  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
is  the  practical  application  of  correct  scientific  principles  in  the 
economical  heating  and  ventilating  of  a  school  room,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  use  in  any  school  building  in  country,  village 
or  city  district  which  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  installing  an  elaborate  plant  with  fans  for  ventilation. 

The  Smith  System  is  no  new  and  untried  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  received  the  highest 
endorsement  from  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers, 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  With  it  the  school  room  is  healthful 
and  comfortable.  It  makes  children  bright,  keen  and  attentive. 
The  installation  of  this  system  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, sure  to  benefit  all  lines  of  school  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 


F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  MEMORIZING  voices    of    the    distant    and    the    dead    and 

Books    should    to    one    of    these    four    ends  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual   life  of  past 

conduce,  ages.— Channing. 

For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use.  *       *       * 

— Denham.  jn     proportion     as    society    refines,     new 

*  *       *  books  must  ever  become  more  necessary. — 
That  is  a  good  book  that  is  opened  with  Goldsmith. 

expectation  and  closed  with  profit. — Alcott. 

*  *       *  '  Books    are    the    best    things,    well    used ; 
God  be  thanked  for  books.     They  are  the  abused,  among  the  worst. — Emerson. 
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TWO  NEW  HISTORIES 

Both  Written  in  Accordance  with  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Eight 
of  the  American  Historical  Association 

SOCIALIZING  THE  CHILD 

A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  History  in  Primary  Grades 

By  Sarah  A.  Dynes,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

314  Pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00 

A  detailed  plan  for  teaching  history  in  these  grades  in  accordance  with  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations. 

Concrete  suggestions  for  making  history  and  other  social  subjects  a  training  for  responsible 
citizenship. 

A  successful  correlation  of  history,  geography,    rudimentary  civics  and  handwork. 

OUR  ANCESTORS  IN  EUROPE 

An  Introduction  to  American   History  For  Sixth  Grades 

By  Jennie   Hall,    Francis   \Y.   Parker  School,  Chicago 

448  Pages.   Illustrated.     76c 

Covering  all  periods  and  groups  of  topics  in  the  proportion  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
The  only  elementary  European  history  written   first-hand    from    the    original    sources. 
Wonderfully  dramatic  in  literary  style. 
Absolutely  in  accord  with   the  most  exact  historical  scholarship. 

Send  for  descriptive   circulars   on  these   new,  live   texts 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


W.   G.   HARTRANFT 
565  Market  St.  -  San  Francisco 


J.  S.  OSBORNE 
252  So.  Spring  St.  -  Los  Angeles 


IN  this  plant  ycu  will  find  the 
execution  of  halftone  and  zinc 
engravings  without  criticism. 
Personal  supervision  is  given  to 
High  School  and  Collegiate  pub- 
lications. If  you  want  your  en- 
quiries and  orders  to  receive  the 
attention  you  desire,  COME  to  us. 

Fine  Arts  Engraving  Company 

W.  J.  BONA,  President 

CALL  BUILDING     SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


THE  CHILDREN'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ANSWERS  EVERY 

QUESTION  A 


CHILD  CAN  ASK    f£ 


WHY?  WHERE? 

.J!     h  WHO?  WHEN? 

WHAT? 


THE  CHILDREN'S  GREATEST  HELPER 

The  CHILD  and  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  belong  together  as  naturally  as  the  flower  belongs  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
It  has  a  magnetism  for  childish  minds  which  no  other  work  for  the  young  has  ever  possessed.  Every  teacher  knows  that  children  coming 
from  homes  where  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  read  and  consulted,  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  are  without 
this  great  helper.     It  often  means  that  these  children  are  two  or  three  years  in  advance  of  their  companions  of  the  same  age. 

THE   SIMPLEST   SCHEME   OF   UNIVERSAL   KNOWLEDGE 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  today  the  greatest  single  force  in  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  the  binding  link  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  and  the  common  ground  of  the  co-operation  that  is  so  necessary  between  parent  and  teacher.  This  wonderful  work  con- 
tains everything  a  child  wants  to  know  and  ought  to  know,  told  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  fascinating  language,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  thorough  education  in  the  daily  reading  and  occupations  of  the  child. 

PICTURES,  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  explains  all  the  important  knowledge  of  the  world  to  the  mind  of  the  child  by  means  of  ten  thou- 
sand striking  educational  pictures.  He  can  grasp  at  once  how  a  book  is  made,  how  the  wireless  works;  how  the  tea  comes  to  the  table;  how 
we  obtain  salt,  sugar,  rubber,  leather,  and  coal;  many  important  manufacturing  processes;  the  habits  of  animals,  birds,  fishes  and  flowers. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  a  hundred  different  countries,  their  cities  and  people,  art  and  architecture.  His  own  bodily  life  and  health  and  the 
wonders  of  the  spinning  worlds  in  the  sky  are  brought  within  his  mental  grasp  by  means  of  original  illustrations  showing  striking  com- 
parisons.     THE   BOOK  OF   KNOWLEDGE  is  the  finest  example  of  the  modern  method  of  teaching  by  pictures. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  YOUR  CHILD  TO  HAVE  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
GREATEST  EDUCATIONAL  HELP  OF  THE  CENTURY? 

WHAT   PARENTS   SAY 
"It   lures   the   child    into   research   and    study." 
"Paves  the  way  for  the  brainy  men  of  the  future." 
"No  money  could  buy  the  volumes  if  not  replaceable.' 
"Explains    everything    from    atom    to    universe." 
"Easily  interpreted  and  easily  digested." 
"Children  never  think  of  anything  they  can't  find." 
"Children  beg  for  its  purchase." 
"Exactly  what  it  is  claimed  to  be." 
"Gives  tremendous  mental  equipment." 
"Remarkably  up  to  date  in  current  events." 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 


The  free,  illustrated  sample  page  book  will  show  you 
just  how  the  important  knowledge  of  the  world  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  child's  mind  by  means  of  striking 
pictures  and  stories.  It  contains  the  following  illus- 
trated  subjects: 

The  Living  Flowers  of  the  Sea,  Frontispiece  in 
three  colors:  The  Procession  of  the  Worlds;  The  Be- 
ginning of  a  Great  Bridge;  The  New  Chariots  of  the 
Sky;  The  Great  Workshop  Down  in  the  River;  Along 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  The  Wonderful  Machinery 
of  Our  Ears;  Plants  that  Eat  Insects;  Strange  Ani- 
mals That  Eat  Ants;  The  Space  No  Man  Can  Meas- 
ure, and  others. 

THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY 

2    WEST    45th    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


THE    FREE     COUPON 

THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY. 

278   Post  St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Please  mail  me  descriptive  hook,  "The  Child  and 
the  Hook  of  Knowledge."  explaining  the  use  and 
meaning  of  the  work.  -*. 


NAME 
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TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of   them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and   Enlarging. 
Fresh  Films  Always  in  Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,   Fountain   Pens, 

Stationery  and   Leather   Goods 
Mail   Orders  Solicited. 

THAT  MAN  PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%    PURE   PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.    -    WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


WHEN  YOU 
WANT  IT 

WHERE 
YOU 
WANT 
IT 

Convenient 

Healthful 

Economical 

Majestic 

Electric 

Heater 

No.  7 

f^jBBSSBB>  Price  $7.50 

Majestic  Electric  Development  Co. 

428  O'FARRELL  ST.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL  SALE 

All     $30.00       SUITS  $20.00 

Our  $35.00                  REDUCED  $25.00 

$40.00                                          TO  $30.00 

ORDER  YOUR  SUIT  NOW  AND  SAVE 

MONEY 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

2nd  Floor  West  Bank  Bldg.,  830  Market  St. 

Open   Tuesday  and   Saturday   Evenings 

Until  10  P.  M. 

Corner  of   Ellis  San   Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


Principal  J.  F.  Engle  of  Auburn  High  School, 
has  introduced  a  new  plan  of  study.  The  trus- 
tees have  endorsed  his  plan.  Close  supervision 
of  classes  by  teachers  replaces  old  study  hall 
system.  "The  old  study  hall,"  says  Engle,  "can 
never    rise    above    the    dignity    of   herding." 


Osteopathy 

Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A   Weekly   Service  for  the   Pressing  of   Gentlemen's   Suits,   $1.50   a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town   Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Western  Venetian  Blinds 

For  School  Room  Windows 

They  soften  bright  sunlight,  yet  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  light. 

They  also   supply  perfect  ventilation. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Western  Blind  and  Screen  Co. 

2702  LONG  BEACH  AVENUE, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


School  Trustees 

When    you    are    ready   to    refurnish    your   school,    write    for    our   catalogues    and 
prices. 

If  you  buy  any  of  the  following,  you  get  the  BEST — 

Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjustable  Chairs 
Cornell  Black — Green  Board 
Stafford  Adjustable  and  Automatic   Desks 
Peabody  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs 

We  are  also  headquarters  for — 

School  Stationery,  Sanitary  Supplies,  School  and  Library  Books 
and  Blackboard  Material  of  every   kind. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas.  1459 


J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for    The   United    Railroads 

DEALERS  IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing     Opticians,     Eye     Glasses,     Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches     Skillfully     Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


E.  C.  BOYNTON 

BOYNTON 


A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

ESTERLY  TEACHERS*   AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting 
us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is   too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll. 

Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones:    Broadway   1919;    Home  A-1840.  Kearny  5959 


10-inch 
A  2104 
75  cents 


12-inch 
A  5888 

$1.25 


10-inch 
A2112 

75  cents 


12-inch 

A  5641 

$1.50 


Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing  (Mendelssohn). 
Columbia  Mixed  Quartette.  Orchestra  ac- 
companiment. 

Oh!  Come  All  Ye  Faithful— Adeste  Fideles 
(Canon  Oakley.)  Columbia  Mixed  Quar- 
tette.    Orchestra  accompaniment. 

Oh!  Holy  Night  (Adam.)  (Arr.  by  Mark  An- 
drews.) Charles  Harrison,  tenor,  and  Co- 
lumbia Mixed  Quartette.  Orchestra  ac- 
companiment. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  (Adams.)  Reed  Miller,  ten- 
or.    Orchestra  accompaniment. 

Christmas     Bells     (Eilenberg).     George     Stehl, 

violin;  Marshall  Lufsky,  flute,  and  Charles 

Schuetze,   harp. 
Christmas    Melodies.      Introducing   "Christmas 

Expectations"    and    "O'Sanctissima."    Geo. 

Stehl,    violin;    Marshall    Lufsky,    flute,    and 

Charles   Schuetze,   harp. 

Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nacht  (Silent  Night,  Hal- 
lowed Night)  (Gruber).  Margaret  Matze- 
nauer,  mezzo-soprano. 

The  Rosary  (Nevin).  Margaret  Matzenauer, 
mezzo-soprano. 


Stories  for  the  Lower  Grades 

Faulkner). 
Faulkner). 


10-inch 
A  2101 
75  cents 


12-inch 
S7512 
$1.00 


12-inch 
S7523 
$1.00 


The  Ginger  Bread   Boy   (Georgene 

Georgene    Faulkner,   talking. 
The    Golden    Cobwebs    (Georgene 

Georgene   Faulkner,  talking. 

The    Mouse    and    the    Thomas    Cat    (Francis). 

Adeline   Francis,   talking. 
The    Shoemaker   and   the   Brownies    (Francis). 

Adeline  Francis,  talking. 

For  the  Children's  Hour  (Milton  Bradley  Co.). 
"The  Three  Little  Pigs."  Georgene  Faulk- 
ner, "The   Story   Lady." 

Firelight  Stories  (Milton  Bradley  Company). 
"Chicken  Little."  Georgene  Faulkner, 
"The   Story   Lady." 

Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie,  from  "Stories 
to  Tell  Children"  (Sara  Cone  Bryant),  by 
Wanda   Hilborn. 

The  Little  Half  Chick,  from  "For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour"  (Milton  Bradley  Company), 
by   Wanda    Hilborn. 


\\  rite  us  for  complete  list  of  Columbia  Christmas  Records, 
and  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Columbia  dealer,  who  will  be 


//'■used  to  serve  von. 


Graphpphone  Company 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Woolworth  Building        -  New  York 

The  instrument  illustrated  is  the  $200  Grafonola.     Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty. 
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